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THE KHOKIIARS AND THE GAKKHAIiS IN PANJAB HISTORY. 

HY H. A. ROSE, 10. S. 

Introduction. 

I K an r» rticie entitled A History of the Galch'hars , contributed to the Journal of the Asiatic; 

Society of Bengal in 1871, by Mr. J, G. Delmerick, the Khokhars of the Muhammadan 
liistorians were taken to be the Gakkhars, u tribe which is settled in the Rawalpindi District 
of the Panjab. The late Major Raverty, however, expressed a strong opinion that the writer of 
the article had confused the G-akkhars with the Khftkhara, a totally distinct tribe, and a full 
examination of ail the evidence at present readily acoessiolo lias convinced the present writer 
of the correctness of Major Uuverty’s position. The Khokhare were settled in the Panjab 
centuries before the Gakkhars, and were early spread all over the central districts of the 
Province bef jre the Gakkhars acquired their seats in the Salt Range, to which they are and 
always have been confined. If this thesis be correct, if follows that Farishta’fl description of 
the customs of polyandry and female infanticide, as practised by the tribe, apply not to 
the Gakkhars at all, but to the essentially Punjab tribe, the Khdkhare. 

• 1. — THE HISTORY OF T ilU KllOKIIAKS. 

A. An Account of tho Traditional History of the Khbkharfl, by a Khdkhar 
of Khokharain, iu tho Hoshiarpur District, Pafijab. 

Beorasalis.t, 1 who succeeded Jilmshid, King of Persia, was called Dahak or the * Ten 
Calamities. 1 On his shoulders were two snake-like tumours, whence he was nick-named Maran 
or Aydaha by the Persians, and called Dahak (or Zuhak) 2 Maran, while his descendants were 
designated T&k L, -banBi, Ndg-bansi or Takshak. About 1500 R. C. Kama, the ironsmitb, aided 
Farid An, a descendant of Jainshid, to subdue Dahak, who was cast into the well of Ivoh 
Damaviiid, and Fariduu became King of Persia. One of Dahak s descendants, named Buat&m 
•Raja, buraamed Kokra, was governor of the Punjab and had his capital at Kokrana, on a 
hill in the (Jlunhafh Doab, but it i .> now called Koh Kinma. 4 At the same time Mihrab, also 
a descendant of Zuhak, held Kabul as a feudatory of Fariduu. 

After acquiring the Persian throne, Fariduu marched against Dahak’s descendants. 
Rustam fled and sought refuge in the Hill of Ghor, west of Qandahar, where his people ruled 

for generations, being called Gliori or Ghoria and all being pagans. # 

t > 

1 Afrftsiftb. - Zuhak is merely the Aranioi&ed form of Dahfik. B TAk for Dah&k. 

* A singularly v.naiiooossful attempt to identify tho isolated KirAnA Hill, that in the Jhiing District, with 
KokrAuA by assuming that tho syllable ko • was mistaken for tho Persian koh, mountain, and dropped in tho 
course of time — an utterly impossible suggestion, 
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Some years lafcer Bustfim was murdered' and some powerful Raja took possession of the 
Sindh- S&gar Doab, where Alexander found Takshail (Taxiles), founder of Takshala (Taxila), 
now Dheri Shahan in the Attock District. But before the Macedonian invasion Kaid^BAj, 
King of Marwar, overran the FaTijab in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, soon after BustW’s 
murder. His capital was Blierii on the Jhelam District and he also founded a fort at Jammd, 
which he entrusted to Virk 6 Kh6k|iar, ono of his kinsmen. Vdrk, with his own tribesmen,, 
conquered the northern hills, and then, in league with the hill-mon of Kohat and the Sulaim&ri 
Hills, drove Kaid Raj out of the Pahjub. The Kh&khare, under such chiefs as Jot, Sal bah an, 
Tal, Bah Sirkap, Sirsuk, Vikram, Hodi Sanda, Askap, Khokhar (sic), Badal and Kob, thence- 
forward held the Panjub. 

A long period after this, Bahrain, Raja of Ghor, loft Shorab, which lay 100 miles from 
Qandaliur, 6 and, regaining the Kokrana territory, his hereditary province, ho founded SharAb 
to the east of the Kokrana Hill. Another llaja of Ghor, named ^araiu Da war, founded yet 
another city 3 kos to the east of Shorab and called it Dftwar, and this was laid waste by the 
Tartars, but the mound still exists. To the vrest of it lies tlie new town of Da war, winch i« 
still in possession of the tribe. Shorab was destroyed by Sultan Mahmud, and its ruins stand 
at the foot of the present Shorabwali Pahari Hill. 

Goria, the Kokrana Raja of Sharab, was succeeded by his two sons Badal 7 and Bharth# 
and 11 others who were sons of handmaids. Badal succeeded to the upland tracts of Chiniot 
and Kokrana,® while Bharth took those east of the Ghenab. The latter, who dwelt iu Bharth, 
a city named after himself, which lay 6 b>s west of Nankana village, came, stone in hand, to aid 
his brother Badal Khan in battle ; but learning that he bad already fallen, ho placed the stone 
on the ground and marched to avenge his loss. He was, however, worsted in the conflict, and 
Bharth. his city, destroyed. But the stone still lies on the hill. South of Chiniot Badal founded 
Mari Tappsi, on a hill still so called. In the middle of the Chenab he commenced a stone fort 
and a masonry bridge which he never completed, but a wall of the fort, called the Badalgnrh, 
still remains. With Darn, his beloved kinsman, Raja Badal Khan (sic) was assassinated on his 
way to Mari Tappa, some 3 kos from Chiniot, and here his tomb, called Badal Dura, still stands 
to the west of the village of Amtrpur. 

Bharth's territory had extended as far as Gujrat, and he left 8 sons of whom 4 left issue. 
These were S&ndA, Hassan, Hussain, and Mahmud, S&ndfl, built a city, S&ndar. between the 
Ravi and the Dek streams, the ruins of which are still called SVmdar-ka-tibba in the (Pindi) 
Bhattian tract. He ruled so justly that his dominion is still called the Similar or Sandal BAr. 1(l 
He left 4 sons, Mandkr, Katn Pal, Bala, and Jal. From Uatn Pal sprang tlx 1 RiMOn, 11 a aopt 

This is to account for the existence of the Virk, a powerful Jut tribe, still rmmoronn in flujrAnwAlA. It also 
seems to connect them with the Khokhar a. 

Eight or ten miles west of (JandahAr lies the village of Khokhamu The kafnia of the bard.-, record a Raja 
earned KokrA, of Garh KokranA, now called KadyAna. 

7 BAdal would appear to bo si Hindu name ; cj. Kai BAda] of Chittor ; hut lower down w«# find him called 
Bfidal Khfm, the latter u Muhammadan title It is curious to find Hindu and Muhammadan mimes mixed up ns 
this history without apparent actnsO of incongruity. Thus below we have Itatn Pfil, undoubtedly a Hindu, 
descended from SftndA, who*e three brother® all bore Muhammad an names, even if Sftmlft himself tv Hindu, 
Among the Meoa of Hurgaon the position at the present time is precisely the same, and the present head 
of the Muhammadan Kharrah* in the I.yallpur District is called Jagdro. 

* The name Bharth occurs elsewhere. 

* It i“ unsafe to identify place* like Kokrana with the K hukhars. Near Rohtak are the mounds called Kbokrn 
Kot, under which lie ancient cities, but the word Khokra has no connection with the Khokhar tribe. (See Rohitik 
District Gaz+'ttwr, lhSt'.-l, p. 15.) 

H But a local legend, recorded by Mr. E. D, M&clagftu, says this Bar in so named after one Sandal, a ChnhrA, 
woo used to commit great de; mlatiome Another ChnhrA naed to live in the Him rook, t . c., the ry«k with the 
' oavern, ’ and eat men. The pooplo sometimes called the BAr, Tat tar, i . <?., ‘ tho Desert. ’ 

11 Probably the KibAns, a trio© still found in Jhang District: hco the Jhaiiy QfixaUwr, 1£83*4. p, fil, 
whore they are described as rulers in old days of the KAlowAl tract, which once formed a part of tho 
Si&l kingdom ; (but they are rot *aid to be a branch of the Khokhar? j. 
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which has two branches, the NiflsowAnAs 12 and the Bhikh&s , 13 found in Shahpur and Jhaug, 
Kalowal was the headquarters of this sept. SultAn MandAr’s descendants are now found 
in Balmu* Where they trace their origin to Kais Abdur-Rashtd, and are thus called MandAr 
Afghans. Mandar himself prospered, kept in with the ruler of Kabul and conquered the 
'Kohist^n-LNamak and the Koh-i-Naudana. Of his twelve sons, three were legitimate, and of 
these three Rai Singin remained in the Koh is tan-i -N am a k and married his daughter to 
Sultan Jalal'aM-Dln Khwarizmi, who made his sou general of his own forces, with the title of 
Qutlngh-Kh&ni. The second son Ichhar founded IchhrA near Lahore, and the third was 
Machhl Khan, who became Raja of Chiniot, which was named from Chandan, his sister, who 
built a palace on the hill as a hunting lodge for her father. Mari Tappa was not then 
populated, but Andhort whs dourishing, and north of it lay the dhau1ar, li or abode of Hard 
Chandan, which was called Chandniot, now Chiniot. When Andheri was deserted, Muchbi 
Khan 15 shifted his residence to the eastern bank of the river. Rai Singin had four sons : 
Sarpal, Hast, 16 Vir and Dadan- Some of Sarpal’s sons went to Afghanistan and now trace their 
descent to Shah Husain Ghori. Chnchak or Acliu was sixth and Malik Shaikh seventh in 
descent, from Sarpal, and the latter founded Shaikha, a fort, and Dhankar, a village in the 
Jjill of Bhawan, north of Manglau, he and his father holding tho hill-country and the tracts 
west of Gujrat, Malik Shaikliu was appointed governor of Lahore by the king of Delhi, and 
Nusrai, k*6 younger brother, opposed Timur’s invasion, with only 2,000 men, on the Bias. 

• Malik Jasrat, son of Shaikha, is a historical personage. In 1442 A. D, he was murdered 
by liis queen, a daughter of Bbim Deo, Raja of Jammu, because her father had been put to 
death by the Malik. His descendants are found in Mari and Sbakarpur in Gujrat, at 
Malik wjil in Shahpur, at Jasrat near Chiniot, and in Dhankar near Khun gall Dogran. 

The Tartars spared the territories of Sarpal’s descendants. After 1200 A. D. 17 they had 
burnt all the Khdkhar settlements on the Bias and Sutlej. Raja Vir Khan fled towards Multan, 
but returned and founded KAngpa, 0 kos from Chiniot, east of the .ChenAb, but soon moved 
towards the Bins with Kalu, his kinsman, who founded Kaluwahan, now KAhnuwAn, JS in 
Gurdnspur, on the right bank of the river. For himself Vir chose a tract 32 kos south of 
Kahnuwan, and thore he founded VairowAl in Tarn Taran, naming it after his son Vairo* 
Dliaro, another tribesman, founded Bh&rowAl in the same tahsib Kulcbandar, another 
Khokhar, founded Mifowul, Mardana, Aubapur, &c., in SiAlkoL Raja Vir Khan also founded 
a new Kanjgra midway between Kahnuwan and Vairowul. His territory was 40 kos in length, 
and the town extended 5 miles along the bank of the lliaB. At its north and south gates stood 
two forts o rmfiris}* ijow occupied by Bhatti Rajputs 20 and Panuan Jats* On the ruins of this 
town now stands the small village of Kangra, 21 just opposite to Tahlf or Khokliarain on tho west 

Tho NissowAnae are also etill to be found in Jkang — in tho northern comer of Chiniot Tahoil : Jhang 
G’ateUeer, p. 0f>. 

15 The UhikJiaH I cannot trace. 14 Dhaular , in PafijAbi = palace {lit., ‘white house * ?) 

15 Thiw Machchhe KliAn appears to be alluded to in the following ballad, which records tho deeds of 
the Chad dril tribe of the Sandal Bur : — ,• 

{After their victory over the Kharrals the OhadrA) 
with a push of the shoulder (t. o., with a certain 
amount of trouble) took Chiniot. 

They used more force. 

They killed Malik Machchhe Khan. 

They harried and destroyed him. 
i* Hast : a Malik Hast is mentioned in BAbar’a Memoir s (Elliott’s History of Jndia, Vol. IV. pp. 286*237,) hut 
no particulars regarding him appear to bo given. Itaverty mentions him and Sangar KliAn us chiefs of the 
JanjfiUa Jftde. — Notes on Afgh&nist&n, p. 335. 

it c. C00 A. H. 18 Whieh plaoe the Khokbars are said to have held in Akbar’s time. 

>» JWdff in FarjAbi moan* a lofty house of masonry, or a email room crectod on the roof of a houso. 
m Of the Buobfi gut, whence the present village is called May? JBuchiAn. 
al KAngjA is close to Sri Hargobindpur. 


Moda de Chiniot led ne. 


Zf>r ohangdrA lAcA ne 

Malik Machchhe Khan kuttho nc, 

Ragrap rdk rulAeA ne. 
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bank of ihoBi&s, in Hoshiarpur. In the village is the tomb of Ladah&KhAn,Kh6khair, called 
the pir ghdzt, at which offerings are still made. This ghdzi's head is said to be buried at Mandi 
Rohr, a village in Kapurthala, 3 miles south of Talili, to which place it was carried *bj the stream 
when ho was killed. Ladaha Khan left seven sons, (i) Jago, whose descendants founded Dinam&l, 
AkalgadUa and Kotlt Sfira Khan in Amritsar, close to Bhurowal and Vairow&l ; (ii) Rtip Rai, 
whose sons founded Dihid in Rsiyu tahsil, Sialkot ; (iii) Bego, who founded Begowal and 
16 villages, now in Kapurthala ; (iv) Dasihan, the author’s ancestor, who founded Khokharain 22 
as his residence and 12 other villages : Jhan, who founded Balo Chak, naming it after his son 
Halo, with 0 more villages. As these three brothers owned in all 40 villages the tract was 
called the Ch&Uft Khokharftn. Bhogra migrated to Muradabad. 

B. — The Kh6khars of the Muhammadan Historians of India. 23 

In 399 A H. (1009 A. D.) the Gakkliars, by whom in all probability are meant the Khokhars, 
then infidels, joined the Hindus who had collected under the leadership of Anandp&l to resist 
the sixth invasion of India by Mahm&d. Their number is said to have amounted to 30,000 
men. who, with heads and feet bare, and armed with spears and other weapons, penetrated the 
Muhammadan lines on two sides, and in a fow minutes cut down three or four hundred 
M uhammadans. 2 * 

The earliest distinct mention of the Kokars occurs in the Tdjitl-Ma rfsir, a history written 
m A. 11. 002 (1205 A. I).), 26 which describes the revolt of the tribe or confederacy under the chiefs 
Bakun and Sarld, w hich occurred upon a false report of the death of the SultAn Muhammad 
of Ghor having been put about by Aibak Bak, who seized Multan. 26 The Kokars raised the 
country between the Sodra (Chenab) and the Jhllarn and defeated the Muhammadan governor 
of Sangwnn, who held a fief within the borders of Multan, but they were defeated by 
QhitlmM-Din Ibak, and one of the sons of Kokar Rai escaped to a fort in the hill of Jud, 
which was captured on the following day by the Sultan. 27 

Tim next mention of the Khokars occurs in the Tabaqdt-i'Ndsin, written about 658 A. H. 
(1259 A. lb). 28 It relates that Muizzu’d-Din in 581 A II. (1185 A. Ib) ravaged the territory 
> ' ! Lahore, and on his return homeward restored Sialkot, in which fortress ho left a garrison, 
hut its soon as his back was turned, Malik Khusrau. the last of the Ghaznivides, assembled 
i he forces of Hindustan and a levy of the Khokhar tribes and laid siege to Sialkot, This 
account i» confirmed aud amplified by A History of thv ltd j as of Jammun , which says : — “The 
tribe of Khokhar, who dwelt round about Manglan at the foot of the hills and were subject to the 
Jammu dynasty, having received encouragement from the Lahore ruler (Malik ETbusrau), and 
sore of bis support, refused any longer to pay tax and tribute to Jammu and throw off its 
yoke/’ I n return the KhOkliars then assisted Malik Khusrau in his attempt on Sialkot, whose 
garri.son was befriended by the Jammu forces. 20 

The next notice of the Khokhars in the Tuhaqdt-i-Nd# ir% is an important one', and confirms 
the 'account of the Tdjn'l-Ma dsir. It describes the confusion which arose in the Sultan’s 
dominions on account of the rumour of his death, aud states that the Khokhars (and other 
tribes of the hills of Lahore and Jud) broke out in rebellion in 602 H. and were defeated with 
great slaughter. 30 In this rebellion the Khokhars appear to have been in alliance with the 
Kuo Sid. tiie ruler of the Salt Range, or Koh-i-Jud, but it is not certain that Rae Sul himself 
was a Kid k bar. 

Ai*»> oitiiod Tuhli, because one of its quarter* was ho called from a t&UU or shisham tree. 

The billowing account is extracted from Elliotts History of India, cited jih A. H. /. ; from thoz/I’a/iar/At-i- 
y.utr;, j.i;» vorty's Translation, cited as T. ,V. , and from the latter writer's Aoles on Ajyh6.niit<ln, 

-* F,. H. I . II. p. U7. ™ lb. }). 209. ™ lb. p. 233. - 7 Jb. p. 235. « 16. p. 264, 

»'■ Tzhnrii-l-N'uiri, p. 455 ; cj p. 453, uoto 4 iRaverty suggests that Manglan is MakkiMa), 

»» f J\ Y. p. Ud ; cf. 504. 
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lip 620 H. (1223 A. D.) the Suite* Jal&lu’d-Dl*. driven from Ghazni by the Chingiz Kh&n, 
who parsned him, to the Indaw, sought a refuge in the Pafijfib. He occupied Ealala and 
Nifcalft 81 near*i»fthore, and, being too weak to advance on Delhi, sent a part of his army against 
•the hills of Jtid. This force defeated the Khokhar chief, and the Sultan obtained his daughter 
in marriage, whereupon the Khdkb&r joined him with a considerable body of his iiibe. 

The Khftkbars had a longstanding fend with Ktibaeha, governor oi Sind (which then 
included the whole valley of the Indus below the Salt Range), and the Sultan’s troops, under 
the guidance of the son of the Khokhar chief, by a forced march, fell suddenly upon 
Kub&ehas camp near Uch and totally defeated him. 

The Khokhars, however, do not appear to have been confined to the country between the 
J hllam and the ChenAb, bu’ to have also held a considerable tract East of the Bias (and the 
good horses to be obtainod in their talwandis or settlements are often mentioned), for in f>36 A. H. 
(1240 A, D.) we find them enlisted in the forces of the SultAna (Queen) K&ziyyat and her 
consort Malik IkhtiyAru'd-Dm, AitCinia, but they abandoned her after her defeat at Kaithal™ 

After the sack of Lahore by the Mugkals in 124.1-42 A. 1)., u the KhOkhars and other 
Ijyindu Gabrs ” seized it. 34 And in 1240-47 A. D. the future Sultan Ghiyftsu’d-Din Baiba* 
was sent against the Kh&khars into the Jud Hills and Jhilam. 35 The Khokliars were 
apparently subjects of Jaapul, SikrA. 36 

# About this time Sher Khftn reduced the Jap*, Khoklmrs, Bhafctls, Minis (Minas), and 
MandAhars under his sway, 37 apparently in or near bis fief of Smniin. 

In 047 A. H. (1250 A. D.) the upper part of the Pan jab appears to have been in the hands 
of tho Mughals and Khokhars, 38 but nothing more appears to be heard of them until the reign 
ot Muhammad Tughlaq Sh&fa, when they again began to he troublesome, and in 1842-43 A. I). 
e they revolted under their chief, Chandar. The governor of tho Panjab, Malik Tatar Khan, 
had to march against them, and though he was able to subdue thorn for a time, they caused 
great disorder's under tiie last Tughiaq kings of Dehjj. 39 

We now come to the Tdrikh -i-Mubtfrak-Sh ah i, an imperfect manuscript the history in which, 
has had to be completed from the Tabaqdt-i-Akban, which copied from it. According to this 
history, the Khokhar chief Shaikha 40 seized Lahore in 790 A, M* (1394 A. lb), and Princes 
Humayun, afterwards Sikandar Shah I., was to have been sent against him, 41 but his father. 
Muhauwia<\ Shah TIL, dying suddenly, ho was too occupied in securing the throne to set out on 
the expedition. Sikandar Shah, however, only reigned some six. weeks, and on his death Sultan 
•Mahm&d Shfch II, succeeded him, but it was not for some months that S si rang Khan could be 
nominated by him to the fief of Dibalpur and entrusted with the war against Shaikha. 
• JSArang Khan took possession of Dibalpur in June, and in September he advanced on Lahore 
with the forces of Multan, and, accompanied by the Bbatti and Main (Mina) chiefs, 42 crossed 
the Sutlej at Hi h lira and the Bifis at DubAli. On hearing of Sarang Khan’s advance, Shaikha 
Khokhar invaded the territory of Dibalpur and laid siege to Ajudhan, but bearing that Sartyxg 
Khan had passed Hindupat and was investing Lahore, ho returned hastily to that city and 
encountered SArang Khan at Samuthalla, 12 kos from it. There he was defeated by Sarang 


,l BankAht or Manic Ala — 2£. H. J., 1*. p. 653 ; <*/. 503. 

32 Called ICokar Sank A, who had embraced Islam in the time of Mohammad Glum — ib. p. 563 ; T. N. p. 294. 

” T. N., pp. 647*8, noted. 84 ib. p. G50 n. M lb. p. 078 ; E. H. I., II. 347. 

86 T. 2V. p. 815. * T ib. p. 795. 88 lb. p. 822, . 

8 » Ravefty’w JVtdcs, p. 307. Farishta tome Chandar into Haidar. — Brigg’a Tran$ . I. p. 426. 

*» ShaHchA was tho general name by which tho chiefs of tho tribes styled themselves, because " being Hindu* 
by descent, they had become converts to lalAm/' Heuce Jaarath is often styled Jasrath Shaikhft, — Raverty’n 
Noies, p. 367. 

« F. ff. 1,1V. p. 272. 

42 Ib. p. 29. Dib&l pur is the ancient Oeob&lpur and the modern Dip ftlpur. Ajddhan is the modern PAkpattan. 
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Khan and fled to the hills of Jud, while the rictor took possession of Lahore. Four years later 
occurred the grim interlude of Timttr’s invasion. Shaikha, says the historian, out of enmity 
to Sarang Khan, early joined Timur and acted as his guide, in return for which he received 
mercy and honour,* 13 but before Timur left India he made Shaikhfi prisoner, and with him all 
his wives and children. 

According to the histories of Timur, however, the Khokhars played a much more important 
part in the resistance offered to the invading armies of Timur than the Turihli-i-Mubarah-Shfiki 
is inclined to admit. In October 1398 A. D., Timur halted at J&l on the Bias, opposite 
Shahpur. Here he learnt that Nusrat of the tribe of KliCkhar was established in a fortress 
on the bank of a lake. He attacked Nusrat, and completely routed him, taking immense booty 
in cattle and burning Nusrat' s residence. Nusrat himself was slain. Some of his followers 
escaped across the Bias, which Tirnftr crossed, marching from Shab Nawaz to Janjan, a few 
days later. 44 We next read of Malik Shaikhft or Shaikh Kukar, ‘commander of the infidels/ 
who was defeated and slain by Timur in the valley of Kiipila or Hardwar. 45 The Zafarnfima , 
however, differs from this account. It mentions AlaiTd-Din as a deputy of Shaikh Kukari, who 
was sent as an envoy to Kupila, 46 and describes the advance of a JVialik Shaikha as being 
misreported as the advance of Shaikh Kukari, one of Timur’s faithful adherents, a mistake 
which enabled Malik Shaikha to attack Timur unawares, though lie was promptly repulsed and 
killed. Then we hear of Timur's arrival at Jammu on his homeward march. In its 
neighbourhood he captured seven strongholds, belonging to the infidels, whose people had 
ormeily paid th ejizya or poll-tax to the Sultan of Hindustan, but had for a long time past cast 
off their allegiance. One of these forts belonged to Malik Shaikh Kukar, but, according to the 
Zafantfima, the owner of this stronghold was Shaikha, a relation of Malik Shaikh Kukar 47 
(or Shaikha Kukari), which possibly makes the matter clear: — Nusrat, the Khokhar, had been 
killed on the Bias, after which his brother, Shaikha, submitted to Timur, and was employed by 
him during his advance on Delhi. 48 The Malik Shaikha killed at Kupila was not a Khokhar at 
all, but in Tim fir’s Autobiography he has byrome confused with Malik Shaikha the Khokhar. 
Lastly, Malik Shaikha had a relative, probably a K hokhar, who held a little fort near Jammu. 49 

After his arrest by Timur, Shaikha disappears from history : but in 823 A. II. (1420 A. DA, or 
homo twenty-two years later, Jasrathi (tho son of) Shaikha, makes his entrance on the scene. 
In that year the king oi Kashmir marched into Sindh, and wan attacked by Jasrath, who defeated 
him, took him prisoner, and captured all hi# materiel. Elated by this success, da, snub, an 
independent rustic, began to have visions about Delhi. Hearing that Khizr Khan (whom 
J.imur had left in charge of Multan as his feudatory, and who had become Sultaf* of Delhi in 
all but name) was dead, he crossed the Bias and Sutlej, defeated the Mina leaders, ami ravaged 
the country from Ludhiana to Aruba?* (Unpaid.^ Thence he proceeded to Jalandhar, and 
encamped on the Bias, while /Irak Khan, the amir of Santana, retired into the fort. After 

48 e. h. iv. P . ;ir>. “ k u. i, nr. pp. 4ir.-$. lb. pp. 4.v»-fi ; r/, p . :,jo h jb. p. ;,or>. 

* 7 According to the Malf«xAl-i-TonArt, Malik Shaikha Khokhar was the brother of Nusrat Khokhar, formerly 
governor of Lahore on the part of SnltAn Mahmftd of Deldi, After Nunrat's defeat ShaikhA Khokhar hat' 
submitted to Timur, and had accompanied him on his march to tho Jarnna, hi-» influence heint? Hufficient fur him to 
obtain protection for his subjects from pillule by Timur’s army. ShaikbA, Intwrvrr, obtained Timur’s leave to 
return to Lahore, where he soon incurred the suspicion of bcim? lukewarm in ThnAr’w oanne, and The hr sent orders 
to arrest ShaikhA and b*vy a ransom from Lahore. I'. II ]., Ill, p. 473. This account. i.-» confirmed hy ttio 
Zafarufana, which calls N tiara t lv ukari brother of Shaikh ft Kukari — ib. p. 485. Haver ty state# that, some 
aathorifie.s Huy that Shaikha died a natural death, wliile others allege that he was put to death, Jaarath beinjtr 
jmprUonetf in Satuarqaud. Some years later Jasrath was released and returned home. There he put to death 
Sfafihh lus brother, and, aeizi ug JAlandbar and Kulanaur, befran to aspire the sovereignty of Haiti. — Notes 
p. 368. 

49 E //./., III. p. 520. <* ft. p. 467. 

60 ft. IL J., XV. p. 54. Itaverty adds that he attacked Sirhiod, but, it was defended by Snlt-An Sh&b Lodi and 
he failed to take it in 1421. — Note*, p. 868. 
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some kegotiatione it was agreed that the fort was^o be evaouated and given np to Tflgban, the 
Turk-bacha (Jasrath’s ally, who had taken ref age in his territories), while Jasrath was to pay 
tribute and Return home. But as soon as Jasrath got Zirak Khan into bis camp, he detained 
• him as a prisoner and carried him, securely guarded, to Ludhiana, whence he marched to 
Sirhind. That fortress, however, defied all :iis attempts, and the Sult&n Mub&rak ShAh, 
advancing, compelled him to raise the siege and retreat on Ludhiana, whence, having released 
Zirak Khan, be crossed the Sutlej. The Sultan’s forces then advanced as far ?\s Ludhiana, but 
were unable to cross the Sutlej, as Jasrath had secured all the boats. When the rains ceased, 
the Sultan withdrew to Kabul pur, 51 and Jasrath made a similar movement, whereupon the 
Sultan sent a force to effect a crossing at Rupar. Jasrath marched on a line parallel to this 
force, but it effected a crossing, and the Sultiin then passed the river without opposition . 
Jasrath’s followers then abandoned the opposition he had chosen without striking a blow, and 
their leader fled hastily to Ludhiana, whence he crossed the Bias, the Ravi, and finally, after 
the Sultan had crossed the latter river near Bliowa, 52 the Janhava (Chinab). Jasrath now took 
refuge in his strongest place, Tekhar 5 '* in the hills, but Rai Bhirn 54 of Jammu guided the Sultan’s 
forces to the stronghold, and it was captured and destroyed. Jasrath’s power was, however, 
^diminished, for, as soon as the Sultan had returned to Delhi after restoring Lahore, ho 
recrossed Ohinftb and Ravi with a largo force of horse and foot, and attacked Lahore and was 
only driven off after nearly five weeks’ fighting round the fort. He then retreated on Kalanaur to 
attack that stronghold, into which Rai Bhirn had thrown himself in order to relieve Lahore. After 
protracted fighting round Kalanaur, Jasrath patched up a truce with Rai Bhirn and then went 
towards the Ravi, where he collected all the people of the territory of the Kh&khars, who were in 
alliance with him, but on the advance of an imperial array from Lahore, supported by one which 
advanced on the ford of Bnhi, he again tied to Tekhar. The united forces of the Sultan now inarched 
along the river Ravi and crossed it between Kalanaur and Bhoh, 52 afterwards effecting a 
•junction with Rai Bbim on the confines of Jammu. These forces defeated some Khokhars who had 
separated from Jasrath on the Chinab. 

In the following year (826 A. H. or 3420 A. D.) Jasrath defeated Rai Bhirn and captured 
most of his horses and materiel. The Bai himself was killed, and Jasrath now united himself to a 
small army of Mughal s and invaded the territories of Dibalnur and Lahore, but on the advance of 
the imperial leader he retired across the Ckituib. 

After this the Khokhars appear to have remained inactive for four or five years, but in 83l A. H. 
(1428 A. I).*) jasrath laid siege to Kalanaur, and on advancing from Lahore to relieve the place, his 
old opponent, ^Sikandai Tnhfa, was defeated* and had to retreat on Lahore. Jasrath then besieged 
Jalandhar, hut he was unalde to reduce it, and so he retreated to Kalanaur, carrying off the- people 
.of the neighbourhood as captives. Reinforcements were sent to Sikandar, but before they arrived, he 
had again advanced to Kalanaur and united his forces with those of Rai Ghalib of that town. 

► These leaders then marched after Jasrath and completely defeated him at Kangra on the Bias, 
recovering tint spoils which he had gained at Jalandar. Jasrath again took refuge in Tekhar. 

In 835 A. H. (1431-2 A. D.), however, Jasrath descended from Telhar (Tekhar) and marched on 
Jalandhar. Sikandar drew out of Lahore to intercept him, but incautiously allowed his small 
force to be attacked by Jasrath’s superior numbers and was defeated and taken prisoner, some of his 
followers escaping to Jalandhar. Jasrath in triumph marched ori Lahore and laid siege to it, but 
•it was vigorously defended by Sikandar ’s lieutenants, and on the Sultan’s advancing to Sam ana to 
its relief, he abandoned the siege, but kept Sikandar in captivity. 55 

C1 K&bii^par (Ravcrtv). js’ot identified ; possibly Bhowa aud Bhoh are the same. 

63 Tharfkar or TaLUar in other historians. Farishtu has Bisal, but that is on the Rftvr. Raverty calls 
it Thankir. — E. 11. i, IV. pp. fi.Vfi. 

M Ilaverty calls this Hindu It ft j A of Jammu Iiai Bhalfn, but adds that he was son-in-law of Ali Shah 
of Kashmir, against whom Zainu’l- Abidin, his brother, enlisted Jaarath's aid. The Khokhars and their 
ally marched from Siftlkot against the Snltftn, Ali Shfth, and defeated him prior to 1428 A. D. About this time 
the Gakkhars, under Malik Kad. wrested their conqnests from Zamn’l-Abidln. 

^ E.B. I, IV. p. 74. • 
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In 885 A. H. (1482 A. D.) Malik Allai^dad was appointed feudatory of Lahore, but be was 
promptly attacked on his arrival at Jalandhar by Jaarkth, defeated and compelled to seek a refuge 
in the hills of Kotin. 66 * 

In 840 A. H. (143G A. D.) the Sult&n Muhammad Sbah sent an expedition against Shaikha 
(sic) KhOkhar, which ravaged his territories. 67 

In 845 A. H. (1441 A. D.) the Sultan conferred Dibalpur and Lahore on Bahloi Khfin and Bent 
him against Jasrath, but Jasrath made peace with him and flattered him with hopes of the throne of 
Delhi, 58 After this the Khokhar power declined, owing to causes of which we know nothing. 

In the time of Akbar the Khdkhars held 5 out of 52 mahdlls in the Lahore sarkdr in the 
Bari Doab, and 7 out of 21 para anas in the Chinhath Doab, with one mahdll each in the 
Bist- Jalandhar and Rachna Doabs. Ln the Dibalpur sarkdr of Multan they held 3 out of 10 
mahdlls in the Bist- Jalandhar Doab, and one in the Berun-i-Panjnad, west of the Indus. 
Raverty puts their population then at more than 200,000 souls. 59 

It must be confessed that the above notes leave the question of the origin of the Khokhars 
precisely where it stood. In an account of the Katil Rajputs from Gurdaspur it is said that some 
of* the (earliest) converts to Islam became known as Khokhars, but further on it says: “ One of oilr 
ancestors settled in the for? of Mangla Devi in the Jammu State and then took possession of 
Kharipur. Hence his descendants became known as Khokhars/' after being converted to Islam in 
the time of Mahmud of Ghazni. And further on it says that K utils do not intermarry with Khokharj, 
because the latter are of their blood, and are descendants of Kutlla by Muhammadan wives. 

II. — A HISTORY OF THE GAKKUAKS. 

The Oakkhars do not appear, eo nomine, in history uni il the time of the emperor B ft bar, Their , 
country, says the Tabafjdtd-Akhari , lies on the Indus, well known as the Nilab, and the territory from 
tne Siwalik lulls to the borders of Kashmir has h<vn om all times in their possession, though ether 
tribes, such as tier Khari, 60 J anti ha, Jatriya, Bhukvh] (Bhugia) and Jat, dwell in those parts in 
subordination to the Gakkhars. In the Vuzuk-i~lliif»ari, Babur describes the hill-country between the 
Nilab and Bahra (Bhern), as inhabited by the Juts, <«ujars, and many other similar tribes under 
a Gakkhar hdhim or ruler, their government much resembling that of the dud and Janjuhn and the 
lands adjoining the hill-country of Kashmir. The government in this time was held by Tatar and 
Halt, Gakkhurs, who were cousins. 61 TntnrV stronghold was Parhalah, Huti'a country was close 
adjoining tho hills. llatL was in alliance with Baba Khan, who held K«nl in jar, 63 * Tatar was in- 
a certain way subject to Daulat Khan (the governor of (he Pali jab), while Hail remained independent. 
Tatar, at the instance of the amirs of Hindustan (the Delhi kingdom) and in conjunction with them, 
was keeping Ilati in a etate of blockade in some sort, when Hull, by a stratagem, made a sudden 
advance, surprised Tahir, slew him ami took his country. He then went on Pur but ,• bis relation, (o 
P»dsiV with a contribution by way of tribute, but the envoy went to Babur’s main camp and thus 
missed the expedition which had already set out for Parbala. 


F. H. 1., IV. p. 7e. 67 I?>. p. 8f> : Jasrath must bo meant. Jb. pp. 85-fl. 

** Notin’, pp. 366-67. The Khokhars of tho JMandhar District do not mention Jasrath. but only date their 
settlement there from the time of tho Sayyid kings. Mr. Purser ( Jullundur Settlement Report, p. 16) aaya this in 
negative /mdencc that Jasrath was a Gakkhar, but he refers to Major Waiorfield’s Gujr&t Settlement Report , in 
which the Khokhars arc (juito correctly put down as descended from Jasrath, "who, with Bhu rat, took JftmmCg 
when in Timur s service, *' and afterwards settled in the (rujr&t District. — See Punjab Note « and Qwtrifit, I. p. 141. 
w Possibly tho Khattars. 

eI AbuT-Fa/J Bays that in the time of ZainuT-Abidiri of Kashmir, Malik Kad, one of tho nobles of Gha/iul, 
dispossessed the Kashmiris of the tract between the J he lurn and tho Indus. He was suooeoded by: (l) Malik 
Kal&n, hia non ; Bir, hi# grandson ; T&t&r, tho opponent of Sher Khiln and Salim Kh&u, who had two sons, 
SultAns S&rang* and Adam. — Itaverty’s Notes, p. 366. SArang’s sons wore KamAl and Sa’ld. 

«*#&&iinjar lies west of the Indus near Swftbh — Raverty’s Notes, p. 274. 
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Babar, at this stage, arrived from I^ahra od his way to Kabul, and, instigated by the 

Jaajuhas, old enemies of the Gakkhars, attacked Parhala, which he took, Hat! seeking safety in 
flight. Babar’s guide to BarhAla was Surpa, Sarpa or Saropa, Gujar, a servant of the Malik Hast, 6 * 1 
•whose father had been slain by Hati. Hati now submitted to Babar.®* 

After the Afghans, headed by Sher ShAh, had recovered their power in India and expelled 
Hiimayftn after Babar’s death, the Sultan Sher Shah made over the Ninduna pargana to Isma’il 
Khan Balochiu return for the Sarwani territory, which had been usurped by tho Baloches and which 
he restored to Shaikh Bayazid Kalkapur Sarwani, its rightful owner.® 6 Sbor Sh&h also marched 
through all the hills of P adman and Garjak 66 (or Girjhak Ninduna® 7 ), and selected a fiite for the 
great fortress of Rohtas, which was designed both to hold in check the Gakkhars and restrain the 
Mughal invasions. The Gakkhars, however, prevented Todar Kbatri, who was in charge of the work, 
from obtaining labour, and it was only by offering exorbitant pay that the Gakkhars were tempted 
to flock to the work.. 68 Sher Shah, moreover, sent a force against Rai Sarang, the Gakkhar, and subdued 
his country, plundering also the hill of Balnao. Rai Sarang’s daughter was captured and given to 
Khawjis Khan, one of Sher Khan’s nobles, 60 while the Rai himself, having surrendered or being 
taken prisoner, was flayed alive. 70 His son Kama! Khan was sent as a prisoner to Gwalior, 71 in the 
Siwaliks. Rohtas was then committed to the care of Habib Khan Niazi and other leaders, 30,000 
horse being kept in its neighbourhood to hold in check Kashmir and the Gakkhar country. 72 
Robtas appear to have been thus partially built in 1540 A. I)., but it Was not completed till eight 
or ten years later. 

In 955 A. H. (1548 A. D.) the Niazis, defeated by the troops of Sultan Isl&m or Salim ShAh 
Sur, fled for refuge to the Gakkhars’ territory. 73 Upon this, Islam Shah advanced on Rohtas, the 
completion of which he urged forward with much earnestness, and which work was carried out in not 
less than two years, amidst, incessant and desperate fighting with the tribe. SultAn Adam 
eventually sued for peace and agreed to compel the Niazis to quit his territories. 74, Salhn Shah also 
released Kamal Khaa, sou of Rai Sarang, and appointed him to act, in concert with the governor of 
the Panjiib, in the subjugation of the Gakkhar territory. 75 

In 1552 A. D. KAmran, driven from Kabul by HumAyttn, sought a refuge in tho territories 
of Sultan Adam, who bad succeeded his brother Sarang, blit that chief sent word to the emperor 
Humayun that he was willing to acknowledge his authority and deliver Kamran into his hands. 
Kamr&n, however, took refuge with the Sultan Salim Shah, on Humayun’ s advancing to Dinkot 
on the Indus/ 6 but, failing to obtain any assistance in the Paujab, he returned in disguise to the 
Gakkhar territory on his way to Kabul, and rashly disclosed his identity to Sultan Adam, who 
s&rrendered him to Hufhayun, and he was blinded (September 1553 A. L>.). 77 Humayun now 
marched against Tirana, t. chief of tho Janjuha tribe, who held a strong fort in the Bhtra (Bhera) 
country and secu^d his surrender, handing his territory over to Sultan Adam. 78 

After the restoration of Humayun, Kamal Khan, son of Rai SArang, was given half the 
territories held bj his uncle (SultAn) Adam Khan. 70 Adam Khan resisted this mandate and a royal 
army had to be sent to enforce it. Adam Khan was defeated and captured and his son fled into 
Kashmir, but was subsequently taken also. KamAl KhAn then became sole chief of the Gakkhars 
and he detained Adam Khan in captivity till his death. 80 

In Akbar’s reign the Gakkhars held 7 out of 42 mahdlls in the Sindh-SAgar Doab of the 
Lahore sarkar* 1 

• s Who the Malik Hast was does not appear. Seo note 16, supra. E. B. I., IV. pp. 234-8. 

«I6. p.389. «Ji. p. 390. #7 16. V. p. 114. « 16 . V. p. 115. 

w 16. # V. y! 114, and XV. p. 300. A Song o/Khwds KhAn is under publication in this Journal, and the present 
writer hopes to publish shortly a very curious legend connecting him with tho shrine of Sh&h DaulA in Gttjr&t. 

T# 16. V. p. 114. The T&rtkhH-D&ddi says that SAltm Shflh captured Sprang SultAn and had him flayed alive. 
— J6. IV. 40$. 

71 Probably KahlAr of the hills, t, e. t the old oapital of the State of Kahlflr or Bil&npar in the SimlA hills. 

E. H. I. , JV. pp. 390 and 415. 73 Erskine, II. p. 402 ; c /. p. 419. ™ Erskine, II. pp. 405-6. 

76 E. B. I., V. p. 279. *• 16. V., pp. 278*9. Erskine, Baber and Bumayoon, II. 407. TT Elphinstone, p 47°. 

76 Erskine, II. p. 419. 7 * E. B. V. p. 279. t •• 16. p. 280. * Ravorty’s Notes, pf 367. 
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AHMAD SHAH, ABDALI, AND THE INDIAN WAZIR, * IMSD-UL-MUI>K( 1756-7). 

(Contributed by William Irvine , late of the Bengal Civil Service .) < 

The following narrative is taken from a Persian manuscript, being the third of four works 
bound together in a small quarto volume which I bought at Quariteh’s Borne ten or twelve years ago. 
The other tracts are : — (1) Inshae Miram> copied Safav 1198 H. (Dec. 1783) ; (2) Inshae I * * 4 Abdullah , 
copied at Lakhnau, Raf? I., 1198 H. (Feb. 1784) ; (3) the present narrative ; (4) a fragment of Mljd. 
Ah sun, Ma 4 aul Yab Khan (Ijiid), SamanawTs Far rulfh-n amah. This fragment carries on this rare 
work to some date in 1128 H. (1730), that is, much farther than either B. Museum MS. Oriental, 
No. 25 (Rieu, 273), or the twenty-live folios of it in the Munich MS., No. 265 (Joseph Aumer, 
i Catalogue,’ I860, p. 97). 

The volume has on the flyleaf a list of contents in English, in an 18th century handwriting 
which I have seen elsewhere ; I think it is that of .Jonathan Scott, Polier, or W. Francklin, Some 
one has noted that the initials 44 W. 0.” on the same flyleaf are those of Sir William Ouselty, 
presumably a former owner. The book was No. 387 in the bookseller, W. Straker's Catalogue of 
1836, and in 1839 it belonged to Dr. John Lee of 5 Doctors’ Commons, by whom it was lent to. 
B. Dorn, when his 4 History of the Afghans’ was in preparation for the Oriental Translation Fund. 

The account of Ahmad Shah AbdalPs incursion into India in 1757, as here presented, is one 
of three notable contributions to Indian history of the 18th century, for which we are indebted to 
the initiative of Captain Jonathan Scott ; and so far as 1 recollect, not one of them is referred to in 
the article devoted to him in the “Dictionary of National Biography.” The other two works are 
(1) Tladiqat'ul-aqalim , by Shekh Mnrtaza Husain, Bilgrami, surnamed Allahyar Sfini, H, M! 
Elliot’s “accurate Moortuza Ho sain ” ; (2) Shah ada t - i-Farruifhslyar wa J ulus -i-Muham mad 
Shiih , by Mirza Muhammad Balchsh, Ashob. 

Samln is the author of SharTzif-i-vmani , a history of Bilgram Shekh families written as 
a counterblast to Ghulam 4 AT, Azad’s Mafixir-ul-kirii m fi tdrikh-i Bilgram f a panegyric of the Saiyid 
families there. He pours fine scorn on Azfid, who was a Saindhani, though he calls himself 
a Bilgrami ; that is, his mother was of Bilgram, but his father Muhammad Nuh was of Samdhan, an 
obscure village on the other side of the Ganges, between Farru khabad and Qaimauj. In the Shard, tf 
(mv copy, page 255) we find that Ghulam Hasan, poetically Saium, SadiqT, Farshun, Bilgrami, was 
tJie son of Shekh Ghulam Husain, son of Qazi Faiztillah of Bilgram (now in the Hardol district). 
He was born about 1129 H. (1710-17) and had a brother called Muhammad $BadIq (poetically 
Sukhanwar). He traces his descent in the 37th degree from Abi B&kr, Sadlq ; and for 25 
generations bis ancestors had been qdzU of Bilgram. Up to 1179 H. (1765-6) ’Samln had three 
sbns and two daughters. The present narrative shows that he was alive in 1197 H. (1782-3)., 
I have found no record of his death. 4 

I think the story here given is of great historical value, as it furnishes us with 
a first-hand account of actual events. The doings of Ahmad Shah in India, except those leading 
up to the crowning victory of Panlpat in January 1761, are elsewhere recorded for the most part 
in a vague, confused manner. Many points are cleared up by gamin's story, and it helps to do 
for Aii mad Shah's Indian record, what Dr. Oskar Mann has done bo brilliantly for his'aoii-Indiau 

conquests, in a series of articles in the Z. D. M. G. for 1898. The intercalated narrative of 
Umrul-ul-Tmilk’s marriage troubles is new and curious ; and it throws further light on the character 

of Muhri-ul-ipulk’s widow, the disagreeable traits in which are largely depicted in ghulam 

4 A If KJban’a. MuqwJdamah and the autobiography of her husband’s house-slave, Mirz& Tabmafep, 
Mishin. ' ‘ jV ‘ ; 
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la the Name of ^ $ A 

m 3 jq 

God, the Compassionate, 3^2 

the Merciful. J 2 « 

i 

After praises and prayer, this humble slave (May God impress truth oa him) |Q_jj uIam Hasan, 
Samln, (God pardon him and his connections) states that in the year 1197 after the Holy Flight 
of the Prophet (the Protection of G od be upon him, and Peace), at the instigation of a friend, Shekh 
Allahyar, Bahadur (May God on High save him), son of Shekh Allahyar, the martyr ; l 1 arrived in 
the town of Allahabad, and was introduced to the extremely improving audience of the Lord of 
Benefits, Captain Jonathan Scott, Bahadur, (May his Good Fortune endure)* The beauty of bis 
condescension is more than can be brought forth by the strength of this wounded pon, (Verse*) 

Kik d 5 rad ham chu u lutf wa sahhd tea shafkat “Who like him has grace, liberality, affection, 
# wa. ahsan, kindness, 

Dil-i*khurram , rnkh-i-ziba 9 lab-i-sfdrin y jabin-i- “ A joyous heart, a handsome face, sweet speech, 
amra / * an ample brow ; 

Zi tthuJer-i-madh wa alMaq-i-lcartni-i-u faru ‘ 4 1 fail in recounting his praise and his gracious 
mdnd, manners, 

Zahan ‘ujiz, hid rad hair an, suhhan qasir, qulam “My tongue stammers, my wits wander, my 
muztarr ; words suffice not, my pen stumbles ; 

Sazatl gar man ward ddfim ha (aba 1 hhush zi “ If for ever I could do what my heart and soul 

desire 

Kunam hhidmat , huram farmdn , niham gar dan , “I should serve him, obey him, bow before him, 
ska warn hit tar. be his humble servant J’ 

In the said year 1197 H. (1782-83) by order of the said Captain Sahib, I wrote something of 
the doings of Ahmad Slnlh, the Abdali king, when long ago, in the year 1169 H. (1755-6), he 
(Ahmad Slmh) entered the capital, Shahjahanabad. It was then the reign of ‘Azlz-ud-din, emperor 
of Mind, entitled ‘Alamtflr SanT. All these events the writer beheld with his own eyes ; and 1 now 
reduce them to writing. Owing to the haste in which 1 write, I have paid no heed to elegance or 
style or the employment of metaphor. In spite of scantiness of acquisition and absonce of ability, 

1 hate riot been afraid to become the submissive carrier-out of that Sahib’s orders. 

• • 

Be it known then, wherever the tongue of the pen mentions u Shahan Shah/’ it means 
Ahmad Shah, king of the Abdali, and the words lt Emperor of Hind” indicate ‘Aziz-ud-din, 
‘Jlamglr IT. ;%nd where the phrase “ Great Waasir ” occurs, Shiih Wall Khan, the minister of the 
Abdali, is intended. By “Hmad-ul-timlk” is meant Nawab Ghiyaz-uA-din, minister of the 
emperor of Hind and grandson of Nawab Nigam-ul-mulk. By “ Nawab Ghazanfar Jang ,r is meant 
Ahmad Khan, Bangash, ruler of Farrukhabad ; ami “ Nawab 8huja‘-ud-daulab means the aoif of 
*Nawab AbuJ Mansur Khan, Bahadur. Safdar Jang, ndzim of the mhah of AklitarUagar Audh. 

ACCOUNT OF SAIYID SHEft ANDAZ KHAN. 

Be it remembered that the writer, in order to gain his livelihood, was for several years with 
that Protector of Saiyids, one Muhammad Salih (poetically, Say yah), bearing the title of Sher 
Andaz Khan Bahadur, an employ^ of the late Nawab Safdar Jang already mentioned, fie was on 
duty in* attendance upon Naw&b Zafar Jang, Kh an 2am an Khan Bahadur, *AK Qull Kh an, 
DaghistanI (poetically, Walih), and nicknamed the ** Six-fin gered.” 

1 "The martyr," he was killed in battle on Oot. 20, 1730, ontsido Ahma^bad In Dnjarat. He was chief 
commander under Surbulund Khan, the governor, who fought hia suoceseor m. th^, government, Bajah Abhai Singh 
of Jodhpur. 
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The deceased Saiyid (Sher Andiiz Kh an) was a native of the town Shahi, which lios between 
the towns of Bareli and Pilibhit. He was exceptionally well-instructed in all sciences, unequalled 
in valonr, generosity and enterprise. At the age of twelve the Saiyid left his country* *of origin to 
obtain instruction, and was for nearly two and a half years in the house of this poor one ’b respected 
grandfather, with whom he read Arabic as far as the Sharh of the Mulla. After that time he went 
to the town of Saiflpur, 3 the honoured burial-place of the venerablo Shah Saifi, and there the then 
oceupier of the seat of authority, Miyan ‘Abdullah Sahib, adopted him as his son. 

After the lapse of some time the Saiyid became anxious to make the journey to the Hajiiz and 
other places of pilgrimage. Accordingly with this intent he quitted Saifipur, and binding the 
skirt of enterprise round the middle of his heart, he made for the regions of ‘Arabistan. and by 
the special grace of the Lord was honoured by a visit, to the Holy Ka‘bah, Luminous Madinah, 
Holy Najaf, Exalted Karbala, Mashhad the Pure, and other places. 

When he came hack to Hindustan NawFib Safdar Jang urged him to take service and dealt 
with him honorably. In this space of time the Saiyid was a noted man of the age, honoured and 
valued by mighty sovereigns, famed wazlrs , and high nobles. After Safdar Jang came Nawab 
Shuja‘-ud-daulah, and he, too, omitted no detail of honour and respect. < 

Then in the year 1173 H. (1759-60) for the second [? third] time the Abdiili king came from 
WilSyat to Hindustan, and rooted out the Infidel, that is to say, Rajah Bhiio and others of the 
Mahrattah armies. At. this period the deceased Saiyid was in the service of Nawab Ghazaufar Jang*' 
Ahmad Khan Bangash, ruler of Farrukh abaci. ‘At the invitation of the Abdiili king, Ahmad 
Khan, Bangash, sent the deceased (Sher Andaz Khan) to see Rajah Bhao, leader of the Mahrattahs 
to conduct certain negotiations. 

The Saiyid, having to some extent settled the business with the Mahrattah leaders, was 
returning to the Abdiili king’s camp. On his way he was passing through the parganahs of the Jilt. 
There the control ou behalf of Najib Khan was in the hands of Sa‘adat Khan, Afrldi Afghan. On 
hearing [of the Saiyid’s arrival] this man sent a message. “ In God’s name come and stay, even 
for au hour or so, with ine. I have something of importance to tell you.” 

The Saiyid turned off his' road and with a limited retinue went to visit the said Khan (Sa‘adat 
Khan, AfridI), The Khan then asked the Saiyid to toll the Abdiili Shah that the army of the 
accursed Jat was very numerous, while he (SaTidat Khan) had a very small force. He hoped that 
troops would be sent by His Majesty to reinforce him. The conversation was still going \>n, when a 
spy came to say that a force of Jats, nearly 7,000 horsemen, was within a distance of two hot, and 
would be soon close to them. The Khan (Sa'adat Khan ) ordered his troops, one thousand horBe 
and foot all told, to prepare for a fight. To the Mir Sahib he said: “ Let the gentleman withdraw 
“to his own camp.” The Mir S&b*b replied: “ I am a Saiyid, I do not turn my face from a battle 
“field. Above all, when it is for a Musulman, as you are. For God’s cause you had called me 
“ here ; and, by God, to yield op my breath for you will be accounted martyrdom.” 1 

*So saying he urged his horse on to the field, and began a stout contest with the infidels and 
defeated them. The infidels, who were advancing boldly, were beaten back. At this point another' 
body came out of the same force and discharged their arrows and fired their matchlocks ; the Saiyid 
was wounded in the right thigh. To this he paid no heed, but pressed like another Rustam ou the 
accursed foe, broke their ranks, and cut off four men’s beads. He also sustained three or four 
sword wounds himself ou his right arm and shoulder. He continued the contest and cut down 
several otGcr men. Accordingly, the accursed ones could not resist and took to flight, and he was 
the winner of a great victory. The Saiyid, followed by two of his horsemen, started in pursuit of 
the infidels. Then about one hundred horsemen of the infidel's force appeared on his right flank, 
surrounding him and his two men. The Saiyid was wounded several times with lance and arrow 

2 The Safipur of the “Oudh Gazetteer,” III. 281 , it je in the Unao district. 
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and. s#,bre. At length a sword-cut took him on the rjght side and cut through him to the opposite 
side; he fell from his horse to the ground.* Immediately after this the enemy’s force disappeared. 
God also wilhid that the two troopers, too, should become martyrs. At that time heavy rain 
. came ou and both sides retreated to their own quarters. 

• 

W1 en tli© news reached the other folio vers of that Saiyid received into Mercy, who were 
encamped at; a distance of three kos, they returned the next morning and carried tho Saiyid 
back from the place where lie fell to the previous camping ground. They say his body had on 
it fourteen sword and lance wounds between his waist and head, besides two matchlock wounds, 
one on the right thigh, and the other on the left foot. Am, Hah m and * ilaihl rdfun . 

In that year [1173 It. 1759110] the writer was in the service of Nawab SaMullah Khun, son 
of ‘Ali Munammnd Khun, llohelah. At that period Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan, on tho advice of 
Hafiz Ralimat Khan and others, had, at the request of the Abuali Shah, left the town of 
Sarnbnal in his dominions, and was encamped five has off at the town of Hasanpur. On 
hearing of the martyrdom of the Saiyid, the writer composed a chronogram, of which the lino 
containing the date is as follows (Misra') : — 

* Ba rdh~i~h<tq<f shahin-i-ttkbar shudah, dh ! (Year 1173 IT.). 

THE NARRATIVE RETURNS TO THE EVENTS IN 1109 II. (1755-50). 

f return to my narrative. When the said deceased Saiyid in the year 1109 (1755-6) left 
Shu jiP-ud-daulah, and had to search for a livelihood, he was summoned to Farrukliabad by 
Nawab Gjrxzanfar Jang. The Saiyid took the writer with him. 

In that same year the Abdali Shah came from Wilayat via Kabul and entered. Shahjahan- 
ilbiid, causing throughout Hindustan a great convulsion. In all directions the zamtnddrs 
raised their heads in rebellion and blocked the tral'iio on all the roads. At that time the 
• rescripts of the Abdul! Shah, which in their official language are called r again , arrived one 
alter another, celling for the attendance of Nawab GJmzanfar Jang with the greatest 
insistence. Quick-riding horsemen of the Shah's, they are called rbapav, brought these 
despatches to Farrnkhiibad. Their ten our was as follows. As soon as tho Shah's order (ragatn) 
had been perused, he (Glmzanfar Jang) must, start for the Shah’s Presence, where he would be 
the recipient of kingly favours. In case of any delay, he might roly on tho arrival of an 
avenging army, “ which will seize thee in whatever condition thou mayest be found, and drag 
“ thee to tl^e Exulted Camp, and deliver thee there : and I shall issue an order for thy territory 
v< to be ravaged and plundered. It is necessary that in person thou come hastily arid at once 
•“ with thy aftny and trhy treasure to Our Presence. 51 

As is usual in Hindustan, Ghassanfar Jang erected a farnidn-bdri tent of scarlet cloth 
outside Famikhabad at the distance of one kos t while he himself advanced two has beyond the 
tent to receive t he far man, lie conducted the despatch-riders with all due ceremony to the 
reception tent* There he first placed the Shah’s letter (r again) upon his head, and then read 
it and ascertained the contents, lu this manner for four days in succession, and without^ny 
ftitcrvttJ, did letters from the Shah arrive at Farm kh a bad. Every day Ghazanfar Jang mounted 
and went out to receive them and bring them to the Tent of Honour, where he inspected them 
and read them. 

From this cause the Nawab fell into somewhat of a perturbation and perplexity, forcing 
him to reflect on many tilings. He had “neither legs to run away nor strength to go forward’’ 
(A r ah pdc qardjitan. ma nah yarde raft an). Ho therefore called together all the heads of his army 
and demanded their advice. He asked what their opinion was, what plan should bo resorted to, 
and what should be devised. For he had no treasure, nor was his army such that he could lift 
his head in opposition to any one, nor had he any strong fortress in the vicinity of 
Farru kh abad where he coaid place his family in security. In addition, the Mahrattah armies 
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were present in great numbers, moving to qnd fro in his territories. Over and above all this, 
Sbaja'-ud'daulali’s heart was turned against him, because he had procured the betrothal of 'All 
QbK KhSu’s daughter to ‘Imad-ul-mulk. “While I myself [i. e,, Ghazan ar -J^ng] am lame 
“and thus useless. If perchance the Shah’s army arrives here and carries me off to his 
“head-quarters, my country will be devastated and destroyed. Alter that calamity, what 
“ possibility is there of again restoring it. to prosperity. For on every side are powerful enemies, 
t‘ lords of treasure and of armies, who dwell on the coniines of my territories. In this State of 
e< things, w hut remedy is there ? ” 

Previously, during* the invasion of Nadir Shah, the inhabitants of Hindustan had seen and 
heui’d of flm general slaughter and the plundering and destruction of Shahjahamibad. Moreover, 
these Afghans round about Furrukhubud had, subsequent to Nadir Shah’s time, been badly 
handled by N aw fib Safdar Jang, being mined and reduced to poverty, and forced to flee to the 
hill regions. Thus they were at a loss what answer to give, each one of them lost hand and 
h f ot [became helpless] and brought to their lips silly words. But some of them who were famed 
for judgment and wise planning, represented as follows, 

1 he advisable thing is that Your Excellency march two or three stages in the direction of 
tShah jahurmbnd, and fix on some place for several halts. When these days of halting have 
passed, you should again march two or three 7ro.s* and once more halt. In this maimer the 
Shah [_AbdS.li] will become aware that y<>u are coming to join him and will send no army. 
Should a force arrive, it will come lo join itself to yours. You should leave troops iji 
I arru khabiid to protect your women and family ; then, if anything happens, these men can 
carry off your family to the hills. 

To sum up : nothing was deckled on, which could allay Ghmjnufur Jang’s anxieties 7 fear 
and dread fell upon every one’s heart, both gentle and simple. Great and little men, they all 
engaged in making pinna for flight. Glmzanfur Jang neither ate nor slept. 

In the end Mir Shor A nduz Khan, who bus already been spoken of. represented that to his 
imperfect understanding the following scheme had presented itself. Let a trusty person from 
the Nawabs entourage he sent to interview the Slmh ; let him he provided with letters and 
petitions to the Shtih and the chief Wazir, setting forth in detail his (Ahmad Khan's) position, 
the power of the "Mahraj tabs, his enemies, and their occupation of his lamia. If this fairMul 
one [Sher Andiiz Khan] were thought worthy of this 1 ask, 1* lease God Sics I High ! he. would 
return having arranged all these points favourably, or obtain even a little more. 

After much discussion and considerable reflection, the above proposal was accepted as 
wise and prudent. I he Mir Sahib was to he despatched with some 'present s and rarities.’ 
Accordingly, they collected lei gold coins, on a tlmuhuind rupees struck at Farr ukhfi bad, twenty 
lengths of gold brocade (fan/tkforab), seven pairs of shawls, twenty lengths Of figured doth 
{mathvv), and forty silk, scarves with drawn-thread Work (Ica^niah) designs on them. These 
last are in length and breadth the size of a shawl ; they are the product of Alliu town. 3 All 
t b£su things were sent aft an offering to the Shah. There were also five lengths of kennkhwab 
brocade, two pair** of shawls, ten lengths of figured cloth imaxhrv), forty yards (rf/iyi*) of green 
and scarlet broad -doth and ten Man scarves ; all for the chief minister, namely, 8 huh Wall 
I'D} 1 * 11 * hour lengths of htwikh woh % two pairs of shawls, seven scarves from Man ; these were to 
lie given to Jangbaz Khan, Bangash, one of the* tamed nobles and a commander over 5,0ut,i 
horsemen. I his man was of Ghazanfar dang h own tribe ; and, owing to his excessive valour, 
the Shah had been pleased to proclaim him as his own son. 

When all these things had been collected, the* Mir Sahib was Rent off with bags containing 
the petitions and papers, staling the objects sought. One Ahmad Khan, a petty officer; was 
gent with him, because h e knew * the Afghan and r J urki languages. The said Khan joined singly 

z &Jau in It; mile* W. of FarniJchSbid, 
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and marched with the Mir, leaving- his regiment at Farruldnb&d. The first day’s halt 
made in the Sara* at Ataipuf . 4 Through feai of the villagers and of thieves, every one had 
ram away atwj^our whole night was parsed in watching. 


Next day we were at Qadiiganj , 8 winch is situated on the edge of the Ganges and was 
founded by Shuja'at Kh an We lested then a. Next morning we crossed the river (Ganges) 
and leaelud the town of Bisauh, founded by Don do Khan Rohelah The Mir Sifyib went to 
interview Don do Khan c Ah it happened, on (hat day Mulln Sardar Khan, BahhshT, was present. 
He said that Alppad Khan Htongash) \va , their soveieign, but when he had taken opium he 
invented sillv ideas “ \ om piov is not caught every tune. He does not render thanks to God 
“ fulfilment lj , Uu Most High having protected him from the hands of the Irani ® 7 and brought 
4 * him back born the hills in a set him up agxm at Fairukhabad." 

The Mir halub said . ‘ It is foi that iea^or that I have appeared hero, so that What you 
“ advise can be put into execution ” Sardar Khln replied * 4 There is no bann m your going, 
“for Najlb Khan has widten to me that the Sblh has mentioned rtpeafedlv that he had come 
** to uphold Islam , ibo\< all, tosujipoit (ho A fghan finis, whose territories have been occupied 
“ bv the unbolu vmg Mdn it tills, Buko Ahmad Khln, too, is an Afghan, he (the Shall) will 
indoubt edh bestow utten ion on ins enoumstances. Hat wbeie lias Ahmad Khan the tioops 
“and tl ■» t (asur , that In ca i eopt hmceestd Lilly with t lit diftuuit undertakings that are ahead 
. 44 ot him Without a large and powerful force it will be impossible to expel the Mahrattahs 
♦VI he blnih lias come to lluidihian on Hud occasion, but he will not remain here. 0 

Domic Khan eutu tamed the Mb Sahib as his guest for one dxy, and gave him an attendant 
( fitwadlr) by way of tboort, to accompany lnm to his boundary and then return. 

Thus «ift< r tbice days wo readied parqanah Damn, which is known as Dnchah-ganw . s 
Then one Kaiam Kh n was fawjthn on bthtlf of Donde Kh"ia. He, too, kept us as his guests 
ioi on dn\, He gave us ten Uohi lalis to go with us as escort to Sikandrah, and thence to return. 
From Bin.ii m time days we reached Sikandrah, which wa* full everywhere of fugitives from 
iound Jjout Slalhj ill uidbld. 

Th< Mir Sahib left Ins r(tiuu< behind at Sikandrah, and taking only the limited number of 
thnty serv nits, six tnvnlry men and tlm e b iggage came Is, (leaded to push on farther. On 
the fourth day we wc*c at the town of Andpshahr, which lies on the river (Ganges) bauk. On 
these martins, m cveiy village we passed not a sign of an inhabitant was to be seen, and along 
tin route umiuniln red dead bodies were lying. dmlpshalir, too, was crowded with fugitives from 
Shlli jah Inlbl^l, to sm^li an ( \f< nt that it was diflic nit to tom a way tin ough its lanes. The 
Ha jah of Anuj)s| ahi came to visit the Mil SUnb, and mule known to us that from of o)d time 
patganah Aimpslmhr had continued m the ja<j%r of the IJaJJ/M ul~mamahh % and at that time was 
in the ;<7yb of Amn-ul-unmid, Nawab Najib-ud-daulali, that is, Napb Khan. 9 Under the 
oppiessive hand of Ins Doholahb its lands had fallen out of cult nation, ami eveiy y tar the 
amount oi waste land was mat ibing Ii the genth man (t <?., the Mn Slfoib, Shci Anddz Khan, 
would c\ut himself to get it (paig Vuupshahi) tiansfu ltd to the jwjv of C*ha?anfar Jatig 
and if the said Sahib were sent tLme in charge ot it on behalf of that noble, they would reach 
the summit if then desnos and their piospenty would xetuni. The M Ir SIlub agreed to try. 

As it tliaiu cd, the author had gone to water Ins hoise at the river (Ganges). I saw two 
horsemen* lcsidents of BiJgium, giving water to tlieir hoises. I recognised them and enquired 

4 Now Mpdl * A tai[ ur it is oIoho to Mau-Qeimg&iVj 6 In tho Ktah (patriot m 

$ Ho di^d >th Mul iirraio, 1185 H , 39th April 1771 , h( was the f ither-m-law of Nanb &djon, Nnnb*ud dauhh 
(Tardh-i Muf ammiui ) I'm da) Khln, Bukhfchi, died on tho 22nd Shawwal, 1185 H , SOfck January 1772 tUnhjir 
6uMuns*#htya‘f oi H ir Charan Dixj, B. M Or , 37*12, fol 1B7 ; ) 

T An allusion to Sifdur Jang’s attaoks m 3750, 1751. 

* “ High Village, *’ now known as Buland-} SHahr, M High Town”, it ip tn the Duaba^t, 
f tn other words, Napb gjian hold at tb© tune the oihee of Bakhshi-ubMainalik. 
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from them what they were doing. They to^d me that for three years past they had been living 
in the service of Rue Bahadur Singh, master of Dusimli. At the moment, the Shall having 
como to Shahjahaimbad and ordered a general slaughter in pargandh Diisnah, Rajah Musi it aq 
Rue, brother’s son of Riie Bahadur Singh, had fled from that place with his family, and had 
come to Anupsliahr, bringing a few of his armed men with him. The writer had a- 
former friendship with Mushtaq Rae, when the said Rae in the time of Maharajah Naval 
Rile 10 had come from Diisnah in search of employment, and for about a month stayed in my 
humble home; from that time I had a great intimacy with him. 

In the afternoon I wont to pay the Rue a visit. Owing to the general slaughter at Dfisnah, 
and the plundering of his goods, he was in low spirits. 1 said : “ As your House (/. e. % harem) 
“ has escaped, lots more property can be acquired. Praise be to God ! Your family and 
‘"connections have been protected from slaughter and dishonour/’ Owing to these words 
lie assumed lo a certain extent a more cheerful exterior, and occupied his mind with other talk. 
After throe quarters of an hour, 1 asked for leave and returned to my tent. From among 
those armed men of Bilgram, I selected four men who were of tested valour ; the Mir Sfihib 
took them into Ids service, and they accompanied us. 

The Mir Sahib made one day's halt in Anupsliahr. Thence in three days’ marching 
reached the camp of Nawitb Nnjib Khan, whose tents were near a town called Dankaur 11 on the 
bank of the Jamnah river. Wo paid a visit to the Nawiib and he gave us the information that 
lie was sending back some nasaqchis (armed messengers) of the Shall, and that on the following 
day he would send off the Mir Sahib in charge of some of these nasaqrkis, who would not only 
be a protection, but. could act ns guides until our arrival at the Shah’s camp. This plan was 
put into execution, and the Mir Sahib made a present to the two horsemen of twenty rupees. 
Then, crossing the Jamnah we made our way to the Shah's camp. 

As it turned out, the Shfili had on this very day begun his march from Shahjahanabd 12 and 
pitched his tents at Farldabiid, a distance of ton kos from the camp of Nnjib Khan. When we 
had travelled two kos of the distance, we saw eight kos away the dust raised by the Shah's 
army, the cloud appearing as if it were a mountain stretching its head to heaven. When live 
kos only intervened, we struck on a body of live thousand horsemen, forming the ijuriitftii or 
skirmishers, who had pitched their tents. They were galloping abou£ in all directions, and 
whomsoever they caught was slain and plundered. Accordingly, a body of one hundred 
horsemen turned their faces in our direction, with the intention of laying hands upon us. The 
n'isaqchis advanced to our front and spoke in the Turkish language some words to them, by 
which they forbore their attack. * * 

You must understand that twenty thousand horsemen are attached to the Shah’s train as 
skirmishers, five thousand men being sent from the army in four different directions to 
a distance of five kos, whore they encamp. There they remain on duty as skirmishers. 

• To return to my narrative. At one watch before sunset the Mir Sahib said to the 
ftaaaqchts : “ Will you take us to the place where arc the tents of Jnugbaz Khan, Btingash 
The nasaqrhu pointed out that the force of Jaugbaz KhSn was camped in the rear of the 
Shah’s ar my, he being on duty as rear-guard. The distance from where we were might be 
seven kos. Therefore, we must put our horses to the gallop iu order to be able to reach that 
spot before nightfall. Thus, following the na*aqchU, we reached the place by dark. There 

W — - - - - 

w The Deputy Governor of Audh on behaif of Safdar Jang; he was killed at Khudagani (Farru kK abad 
District) on the 1st August 17f>0. ’ v 

11 In the Bulandshahr district on the left bank oi the Jamnah, 28 m. S.-E. of Delhi. 

12 This passage show* that Die author’s date for hin narrative. UfJO H., is not quite exact. Ahmad Shah, 
Abd&li, left the Dibli fort-palace for Kbizrabad on the 2nd Jarnada 111 , 1170 H., 22nd Feb. 1757 ; m B. Museum, 
Oriental MS., No. 1740, fol, 102 u , 
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■we learnt that two days before Jangbaz Khan had (teen sent off by the Shah to slay and plunder 
in parganah Miratb. “ 

*• 

The nutagehln said to the Mir §abib : “ lour best plan now is to go to tbe division of the 

chief minister, and put up there. Outside his camp you will find a place where you will be 
“safe. We have now to present ourselves for duty at tbe Darljchanah™ and the Khargah^ 
“of tbe Shah, and this duty is imperative/’ The Mir Salxib gave them a second present of 
twenty rupees# For tbe time the nasaqchi# wore satisfied and agreed to continue as our guides. 
When one and a half hours of the night had passed, we came to the standard of the chief 
minister. This standard stood all by itself in the open plain, while the tents were scattered 
round it at a distance of two musket-shot* We made the camels sit down close to the flag-staff, 
and were about to unload them, when, all of a sudden, two na^a^c^f-troopers came out of a tent, 
rushed their horses at us, and began to beat the camel-men, saying in the Turki tongue : “ Get 
“ away from hero, this is no place for camping upon.” 

Ahmad Kh an, Afghan, who had come with the Mir Sahib from Farruldbabad, and knew 
Turki, began to argue with them. Then one of the two drew his sword and came at him, 
saying: “Thou dost not listen to my orders, I will decapitate thee/’ While this talk was 
going on, a horsoman rode up from the left hand, and said to the Mir Sahib : “ My commander, 
one ‘Usman Khan of Qasur 14 parganah, is serving with the Shah ; ho saw you from his tents 
“ ^nd noticed that you were Hindustanla and he has kirudy sent for you to come and pitch 
“ your tents close to his. ^ ou should not argue with nasaqohis, fora lot more will swarm 
“ round, and, without any hesitation, will have recourse to their swords.” 

Thus the Mir Sahib went to ‘ Usman Khan. The said Kh tiu was most hospitable, and 
forthwith had another tent put up for himself, and gave his own up to the Mir Sa^ib. He 
also treated us as his guests and had a quantity of food sent to the Mir Sahib, such as 
Peshawar rice, the mutton of a fat-tailed sheep ( dumbalt ), and thin bread ( nan-i~tanah ), 
prepared in the Hindustani mode by the slave-girls who accompaned that Kh"in Sahib. We 
passed the night there in great comfort, 

‘Usman Khan was in command of 7,000 horsemen, and was a noble of position, with the 
rank of a Haft llazarl , g.nd the Shah had given him a jewelled aigrette with a plume of feathers. 

I he Shah s practice is that, except famed commanders, no ono is allowed to place on his cap 
(taj) any jawolled aigrette or a plume. This is the sign by which the nobles can be 
distinguished. 

• • • 

lo resume. Ihere was one Maulvi Mahmud, a Kashmiri, who formerly acted as wukll 
(agent) for ‘ AH Quli £han, the Six-Fingered, in the camp of Nawab Safdar Jang. At this 
time, ‘All Qali Khan being dead, 15 this man was in attendance on the Mir Sahib. When three- 
quarters of an hour remained of the night, he was sent to visit ‘ Imild-ul-mulk and lay 
our case before him. 

• lmad-ul-mulk said . Let the Mir Sahib come to me, I am quite anxious to see him. 

“ Arise and in all hasto bring him, saying, that after I have seen him I will attend to the 
“ carrying out of whatever it is wisest to do.” That very moment the Maulvi came back aud said : 
‘‘I have been to ‘lmad-ul-mulk, and he sits waiting for a visit from the Mir Siilub, and has 
“said thus and thus. The Mir Sa(iib replied ; “On no account shall I go first to visit 
11 the Indian Waxlr, seeing that G|,azaufar Jang will imagine that his affairs have been arranged 
» through his intervention. First of all I sh all visit the chief minister [of the Abdali][ and do 

18 These are kinds of tents, but, as we are told farther on, the first name was applied to tho ofGoo-tents and the 
seoond to the Shah’s own quarters. 

“ » to the S.-E. of Labor, and the hoad-qnarters of a oolony of Khweshgi Afghans. 

10 He had died on tho 1st Rajah 1169 H., 81st Maroli 1758, Tarm-i-Muhamrnatti, year 1169. 
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** whatever he directs/’ Upon this the Man IV i returned to 4 Imad-ul-mulk and communicated 
to him the Mir Safyib’s intentions. 

‘ Imad-ul-mulk said : “ I, too, am coming to the chief minister, let the Mir Sftl)ib make 
« haste, for this is the very hour for seeing that noble/* Near sunset the Mir gftfeib mounted, 
and, taking the sealed bag with the petition and the statements and letters about the present 
and the requests to be made, arrived at the tent of the chief minister. It was a small tent 
and the Wazir sat in it with a small aud light wrapper (pirahan) thrown over his body, brocade 
drawers, and a white fillet (. taqlyah ) round his head. At the door was no door-keeper (A#^) or 
othor hindrance. Before him lay a large white bolster ((jao-taJciyah) in the fashion of 
Hindustan. * Imad-ul-mulk was sifting there too, on one side of the Wagir> and had on 
a full-skirted coat (jamah) of blue-coloured brocade, and a parti-coloured turban (chirah) of 
figured cloth of the same colour; he sat crouched on his two knees, on the left side of, but 
even with, the Wazir . 

Before the Mir Sahib had arrived, * Irmid-ul-mulk had made a representation to the 
chief minister. When the Mir Sahib entered the tent, he said at once, “ Peace be upon tbeo” 
and then brought out an offering of four gold coins and five rupees of F&rrukhabad mintage. 
This gift was accepted. Following this, the Mir, in imitation of the Abdfdl nobles, placed his 
head on the knees of the chief minister, and the minister placed his hand upon the Mir Sulpb's 
back, raised up his head, and said: “ Let your heart be at rest. In the matters for which yqi\ 
“ hare come you will obtain all you desire and be given leave to depart.” Then the Mir was 
told to sit down alongside of * Imad-ul-mulk. The author was then presented, and I sat down 
at the side of the Mir Sahib. 

The chief minister asked about the state of G Kazan far Jang, the. Mahratiah armies, and 
the fort of Farrukhubud. The talk finished, he sent for one Mir /A Mustafa the Shah's Secretary, 
(wvnfihi) and read aloud the letter which was addressed to himself. When he had mastered the 
contents, lie said ; “ I am now going to an andiemv with the Shall ; you sit where you are and 
’I will state your case. If you should be sent for, you must come: or, if the petition of 
“GJLazaufar Jang only is asked for, you must send ii. u 

At this moment, a runner (f7«//>V*) arrived in haste from the Shah,* uud, which had been 
sot up a quarter oi a ko$ away, with an open plain between. The messenger shouted out 
" Sardarir ! Sard hr a that is, “ 0 Chief.” On the sound reaching the ear of the chief minister 
he at once put on his attire as a Kizzilbilsh, on his head a hat (knlah ). and on it a jewelled 
aigrette, with a plume of feathers. Ho mounted his 1 Iraqi horse aud hastened to # f he audience,* 
followed by one man only, who b called, a yaiim (servant ':) The Mir Saleh and ‘Imad-ul-mulk 
were left sitting at the chid minister's tent. 

‘Imad-ul-mulk said to the Mir Sahib : 44 There is a question that T have long been desirous 
“of putting to you, give rne an answer to it. It is a matter o r , vanishment to me that a man 
“like you, a man of purpose and valour, should be on the spy, a , and yet allow Nawfib 4^ mad 
“JTJhar., in opposition to your advice, to betroth the daughter of ‘All Qnli Khan, the Bii- 
“ Fingered, to me and make h«.r over to me/* 

Tbe Mir Sahib replied : “ I had gone- way t„ Ukbnnn and I had told the Nawab 
' Sl.njV-ud-daulah to place live hundred horsemen under my order,, and I would bring away the 
“ whol f ,,f ‘ A1T Q“ B Khy B 'om Fwrukhahud to Lakhnau . But, the Kawftb «m inspired 

"by bis mother with fright atG hazanfar Jang, and ho waa also In dread of Your Excellency 
Ut c„ ‘Imad-ul-mulk). Thus, bo put off a decision from ,„o day to another.* Since I 
had no special interest in the subject I, ten, withdrew from the project.” 


(To be roniim^d 
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THE OHUHRAS. 

BY THH*RE\\ J. W. YOU NGSON, D.D., CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION; SIALKOT. 

{Continued from Vol , XXXV, p. 3&6>) 

Y . — SUPERSTITIONS, 

Omens end Names. 

If a Ghuhra goes on a journey, and meets a mirdsi, he goes back. If some one calk after 
him ho goes back. The braying o f a donkey meeting him is a good omen. If a washerman meets 
a man beginning a journey, it is sufficient to send him back, certain of failure if he goes on. Some 
men are known to carry good fortune, and are sent out to meet travellers. 

A Ohuhra never steps over a broom. The broom that is used to swoop corn is hung up on 
a nail in the house. That for ordinary use is placed on a grave, but never upright. 

Children are frequently given nameb arising out of superstitious: thus KAk& is used as 
a^rst name. Ghaslta means dragged, that is, dragged over a dust heap, ruri, has the 

same meaning. Ae the name is one of dishonour, the cvil-eyo will not fall on the children that bear 
it. Lika? means having half of the head shaved, and the other not ; this is to keep the child alive. 
Natkfl means having a ring in the nose, to hold him and keep him from going away, t,<?„ dying. 

Oaths, magic and witchcraft. 

The oath Bala Shah is used. 

The practice of magic arts is confined to faqir s and pirs. It is the sauhrie 37 that bring evil 
spirits. A perron possessed is cured in the following maimer : — The faqir takes a drum, a (halt 
or platter and a ghard or earthen jar. The platter is placed over the jar, and the whole is called 
gharidl The/«y*r beats the drum, another person beats the gharidl , and others sing. Tho sick 
person shakes his head, and when the music (?) ceases they ask him questions: ** Who are 
you?” “ 1 am so and so,'* he replies. “How did you come into this state ?” “ Such and such 

a one put mo into this state.” “ Who bewitched you ? ” “ So and so.” “ What did ho get for 

doing it ?” ” So many rupees/' “ For how long are you sick ?'* “ I have to be sick so many 

days, and tlym die.” They play and sing again. After a time the sick man perspires and 
recovers. The evil spirit goes with the perspiration. 

• • • 

A curious and repulsive cure is used among Hindus and probably others. It is called 
jnri Or masdh. An unmarried person dies, and his or her body is burnt at the burning gh&L 
A faqir takes some of the ashes from the burning pile, goes to the hills for a certain plarir, and 
makes bread of these two ingredients on a grave. The bread is made into pills, one of which 
is given to a naked childless woman. She gives the pill in a drink to her enemies, and herself 
has a child. Her barren condition was caused by an evil spirit. Masdh means demon, avid 
bflrning-plaee among Hindus. 

Jhundd is an iron whip which a faqir beats himself with for the sake of another, so that 
the evil spirit in him may be troubled and flee. They also burn oil in a tavd, iron dish. The 
faqir puts his hand iu the hot oil and pours it on his person. The evil spirit fools it, but the 
faqir does not# The faqir also beats his body with a millstone. After the sick man recovers, 
the faqir ta]ces a fowl, kills it, dips a string in its blood, knots the string, blows on it, anti flrally 
binds it refund the sick man’s nook, assuring him that the evil spirit will not come again. If 
the man goes where there is imparity, sdtak, the virtue in the string disappears. 


w Saukrd, — f, lit. (1) paronts-m-law ; (2) simpleton, wretoh. 


Gharidl, lit, a goug. 
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Dreams are from evil spirits, and the Chuhras fear them. To dream that a person who 
is dead is cutting flesh, is an intimation that there will be a death in the house. Muhammadan 
taiyids give tho ta'trh, a cluirm, to keep away dreams. " 

The evil oyo is universally believed in. Some men are very injurious in this way. If . 
a man with the evil eye looks at any one taking food, sickness follows. To cure this, the sick 
person asks a bit from the evil-eyed man when Ac is at a meal. The morsel given acts as 
n cure. When a cow is sick, and gives no milk-* they give her a bit of the evil-eyed {bad tiaxr ) 
man’s food. 

Sorcerers and witches act on their victim by making a figure of him and torturing 
the figure by inserting a needle into it. Tho torture roaches tho person who is personated. 
Nail* and hairs are carried away to bo subjected to pain that the original owners may bo 
tormented. They are carefully thrown away when cut off, lost any enemy should get posses- 
sion of them. Women arc especially careful in this particular. 

Sickness is caused by evil spirits. 

Ceremonial prohibition or taboo. 

is 

The Chuhras never touch a Gagra, or a Sawsi, gipsy. Women and children do not go near 
graves. The daughier-m-.uw never mentions tho father-in-law's mime. Chuhras do not eat 
monkey*, or snakes, or jackals, or rats. 

r 

Agricultural superstitions. 

Crops are cut on a Sunday, Monday, or Friday, and sown on a Monday. Tuesday, and 
Wednesday. 

If the Chuhras burn a sup, winnowing sieve or fan, iu a village, the farmer is injured, If 
is a curse — the curse of the poor. 

Social customs. 

The v, lio ! e household oat together, but the women eat after the men. If men cat aftet 
women they are injured, because women are weak of intellect . 

* Yd juth yd jhuth, ddndn nacjuld pahnchuh'lt' { F ood touched by others and falsehood 
are both injurious.’ They use shard 6 (strong drink), opium ( afi m, post, Ihana) and charm* 
Drunkards are despised. 

Customs of social in tor course. 

, * 

In salutation, they say pairiv pan to the greet, the answer being tfird hhald hare Khudiu 
Also matlal tjknd , saldtn . 

Customs bearing on social status 

They eat pahhl among themselves, and hachckl with Gag re and Sunsis. They smoke otilv 
among themselves. No caste above them oats with them. 

VI. — OCCUPATION. 

Tho original work of tho Chuhras. 

They were the tanner’ >f the village communities, and used to live in hut* at a distance 
from the village, the wal - of which were made of bones, and the roof of skins. Whfrti an 
animal died, the Hindus b* at a drum to hit them know that they must com© and curry 00 
the dead body. Five rupees was the fee given and also a shroud. The Chuhras took oft 
the animal’s hide and ate its flesh. Sweeping was also their work, 

Formerly, when a Hindu died, the Chuhras received a shoot or kafan (shroud), and they 

receive clothes. In the old days they got five rupees at the Hindu burning^pliic©, and 
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exacted it with clubs. If a cow dies on % Hindu’s’ land they call it ddihn/i, and the Hindu 
who takes the cow’s tail to the Ganges to be purified is beaten there by a Chakra with 
a shoe. 


VII. — RELATIONS TO LAND. 

Nowadays their work is farm service. They are landless day-labourers on the farm, 
They are divided into — 

(1) The dth;l who gets a maund of wheat for every mdni at the harvest ; also odds and 
ends. He has ghundtdn, p\f di ddije, the barley that is sown in a strip round the wheat 
field ; wheat sown by the water course ; bread twice' a day ; clothes and shoes twice a year; 
tobacco; vegetables and wood, 

(2) The sip Jchulli , who receives thrue-g carters of a maund for every tndgt, and bread daily 
if he goes to a distance to work. 

(3) The wife, who takes away dung from the farmyard, receives half a maund of corn. 

It was cow-burying that led to their isolation. They say the Machhi, the J hi war, the 
Cuuhra, the Changar, and the Mirasi are all of the same caste, but have different occupations. 

There is a story told of the Ohuhras by Muhammadans and others that does not reflect 
to their credit. They are believed to bo inclined to be uppish and to forget past favours, being 
ungrateful, and are supposed to work best when they are well beaten, otherwise they take 
advantage of the kindness of their masters. I give this only as the opinion of their neighbours. 

The story is that once on a time the king of the Ohuhras met Moses, who was on his way 
to talk with God. 29 The king of the Ohuhras asked Moses to carry a petition to God from him, 
that lie might be enabled to take the usual tax from people passing through his territory. 
Moses accordingly presented the king’s petition, but God said, “ Moses you do not know what 
you are doing, you do not know this people. They will turn on you, and dishonour you in. 
the end.” But Moses persevered, and obtained for the Ohuhra king what he desired, mz., 
that he should levy taxes on travellers. The next time Moses passed that way ho was 
accosted in a most humiliating manner. “ Oh Milsri, are you the man that carried a petition 
for me r You must pa> the dues.” “ Did I not tell you, Moses,” said God, “ that you would 
bring dishonour on your head. They have no gratitude.” 


VIII. — LEGENDARY LORE, 
1. Legond of R&msr.r, 


Jldm lardt/d Rfitmsar. 

Panj Pdtjdd laihfhe d< 
ifkatnba, marvd , h$ird % 

Has chi chd Share taltf . 
Chugdi c hag fit gotcha rt 
• Bar utte hhaliti d. 

II fin vaguftc Pdndvdh 
P hath fit hailj gdh . 

Chug chag Idndc dhdndandh, 
T& h hand e sihhdh Id. 

Andr&h miliydn hhlm nin. 
JJhndd Janjtl hand, 

Dil miJiyd Judishtri 
(In Uyd mnkh baud. 


Ram built Riimsar. 

The five Pandavs came there and rested. 

Jasmine, marvd and heard 

Filled that tank with their essence. 

A cow grazing 
Came to that pond. 

The PAndavs killed with arrows 
The spotted cow. 

They gathered sticks, 

And began to roast it. 

Bhim got the intestines, 

And made a sacred thread of them for himself, 
dndishfcar got the heart, 

He made a trumpet with it. 


w They and others call Mose* Mflitar MM ; mfatar being a title of distinction, although used mostly for the 
-Ofotthfas. 
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Push miliya si Nukaliyv 
I s Uyd chaur band, 

Te khardore leyd SnkhMv 
l 7 n IS ye pane band . 

Tc sir l Syd Arjun ne, 

Un IS yd with at band . 

Te posht leyd Mat Kuntd nS, 
In leyd piohh a or d band 
Te k'hnia Jcarkc mas da. 

Par opt i chullt 1 dittd char Id . 
Path khundi te mondhS katnbfi. 
Ixrishn yet yd tad d, 
i Oh bhdi santo, baiihSo , 

Men (lift hi jS kaiii ad hi 
i Anil nahih mufoh ju«dS 
TSr% kaisi si oh yah,' 

1 At igd hire him da. 

Oh dd piehhd kapjt <jd hi 

Chijdh bdntih Krxshn ne, 

Tad Uh/dh khnd uthd, 

TS tardy dittd su Pdndrdh, 

1 Tu sin t deb h r i h orb jo, 

Kaljua rich mild had . 
dad bido sash sun di 


it dm lidyd Rd m tar, 

Pa»\j Pdndo lath the d. 

Panda bat the ini hr kar 
lit the d aayi kail! yah, 

Jazba kitd Pdndrdh, 
l n h d h y h a r 1 Si if * k a i l i a d h . 
Jabnlt fcardiiS gdh nun, 

Unhdn chhdndS leS hand 
Andrdh Iviyd/i li him n S. 

Cn leyd jo tOn baud, 

TS kharaure line ShdUbe kS, 
l n p aut S i eyS b a > it . 

Te sir Uyd At ju u a A 
f r n IS yd muknj hand 
7 V p o s h t l S y d d Id! h anti, n* 

In yd eh hoard I* yd ran yd . 
Pdndo Si hi baith yay>\ 

Sn K'diu/yi yuye i>S u 
' 0 bhut bait ltd h<‘i . i> sdd r i'j ‘ A T 
Mori dittJu je 1: o Hi yah *' 

A sin n n h l h >n / tin h j ■ l y> > i i 
3' Sri haul si Sh yd hi 
Us muhhSh U Had * 

* J is ditthd sd/sutid. 

Ay yd IdeS him dd p 
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Nukal got the tail, 
lie made a fan with it. 

Sukhdev got the hoofs, 

He made sandals of thorn. 

Arjan took the head 

And made a crown for his head. 

Mother Kant! got the hido, 

And made herself a shawl. 

And hashing the beef, 

Dnropti began to cook it on the fire. 

In hand a stick, and on shoulder a blanket, 
Krislm came up suddenly, 

4 O faithful brethren, sitting there, 

Have you seen my spotted cow ? 

‘ Wo do not at all know 
What, your cow was like.’ 

• Its head was like a deer’s. 

The hinder part like a red cow/ 

All the things Krislin seized 
Ami took away, 

And he cursed the JVtndavs. 

1 Go, become Chu liras. 

in the Kaljug l will associate with you 

When ycu speak the truth.’ 

Another Version. 

Hiim bui't Rarnsar. 

r i'he live Purulavs curne there and resled. 

Tin* Hand a vs wore enjoying t Heir rest, 

When a spotted cow came thither, 
i 1 i i r h bar >. d e d w ere t h e * 1 * a n t j a v s , 

Ami they seized the spotted row. 

When they had bucrificecl the eow< 

.1 h t>\ ui vided her. 

Shorn got the infest ineA, * 

A ml wore them like the Hindus' <ncrod thread 
Moduh-v gut the hoots. 

A n • i w ' ire t in em as .^an da Is, 

Arjan got the head, * 

And put it on his head for a crown. 

Mother Kunti got the hide. 

Ami had it dyed for a shawl. 

'A Idle the i’uii'lavfi v\^rt: sitting tiiere, 

Sri 1‘vrishu came up, 

d) hrothen> sitting there, O holy men, 

Have you seen nn s[»otted tow r ’ 

* We do not know at. all 
V ha l your cow was like/ 

Id spake with bin month ; 

Ja i him who saw her speak plainly. 

He: foreparts were those of u deer. 
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Ohdd pickhd kapli gdh» 

AM aisi hai^sty 
Meri kapji kaili gdh,’ 

Khauf jq Mid Pdndvdh, 

Kydh aiiy 6 jhuth siihrf . 

ChunM posh kar6 haddidh , 

A sih deiye rds hard . 

Gtie p6sh tahdhS 
TS laggS mangn ditd ; 

* He Bhagwdny id rahm har, 

Js gAh ndh td uthd 
Gdh bh% hdjir ho gdi . 

I r nkan ditti turt vilchd. 

Vsjagah Brdhman Chuhrd ho gay A 
Aur ditti oh sazrf. 
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And her binder park were those of a red cow. 
She was like this, 

My spotted red cow. 

The Pan da vs were frightened, 

Because they had lied. 

I hey covered the bones with the hide, 

Placing the bones in their order. 

They spread the hide on them, 

And began to pray : 

‘ Oh, God, have mercy, 
liaise this cow,’ 

The cow became alive. 

They showed her to him at once. 

In this place the Brahman became a Chub fa 
By way of punishment. 


2. Legend of the Marriage of B&lmik’s Daughter. 


Chaly salchi, ham nahddn nihdte. 
G/iar ahydgat sddh de. 

3 hah mil , Ram ji. 

Hr ah me di dehi nun leushth dhdyd. 
Jf'hrd Kum hah nahaun jde, 

Jhab mil, Udm j\ 

Agge Jastri Undii chduV. 

Jittii oh B rah m A rah puchhdJ 
Jhab mil., Udm ji. 

* Kike r dyd Brahma nil f 
Toro h dkar anno hoe ? 9 
Jhab mil , Ram ji. 
liih mom n'! k is lit hai dhCiyd ) 
flam Knmbdh nahdoh de. 

Jhab vnijy Rdmjl. 

4 Titri ghari y ah dun tSrd. 

Tethah kikaf pahunchSA jde ? ’ 
Jhab mil , Udm ji, 

‘ Tisri ghari nahddn merd . 
jl fain nuh hchrd ward pahunchde ’/* 
Jhdb mil , Jtum ji . 

‘ Bh jd taind main chap pari das* dim 
Ter Ci ji ha re tv n a kite jd.' 

Jhab rr.it. Rdm ji\ 

KenCih d bhanni hoi chappari 
fJinuh Jastri chit vikhihh 
Jhab mil , Udm ji. 

Pa hilt l abb i gayd Trah m d. 

Be til di vmlk le dJ. 

Jiah*mil, ltd 
Dujji tub hi gayd. Brahmd. 

Bhar g hug yah di math I*' de, 

Jhab mi[y Rdm ji , 


Oome, friend, let us go bathe, 

The man of God lias coino to our house. 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 

A Brah man's body became leprous. 

He had to go to bathe at the Kumb festival. 
Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

On his way Jastrt fed a herd of swine. 

The Brahman asked the way. 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

‘ Why have you come, Brahman ? 

Whai brought you P ’ 

Meet me quickly, Q my Lord. 

* My body is leprous, 

l have come for a bath at the Kumb festival. ’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

‘ I he right hour for bathing is the third. 

!Iow wiP you reach the Ganges in time ¥ ’ 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

4 I he third hour was the time. 

Cim any man take me there in time ? 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

‘ J will show you a pond, 

^ mi can bathe there, if you like/ 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 

The pond where the swine wallowed 
Was shown him by Jastri. 

Meet me quickly, Q my Lord. 

The Brahman dived once. 

He brought up a handful of sand. 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

The Brahman dived twice. 

He brought up a handful of shells. 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 
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Tisri tubM gat/d Brahmd , 

Ldldh dt muth lo JtS. 

Jhab mil, Bam ji . 

Ldldh df mufhjab In Brahmd , 
Bw jt kd darshan pile. 

Jhab mih Rdm ji. 

Bar ji kd darshan pdyd, 

Oh d% kdi/d dc pdp jhdre tit. 

Jhab mil , Rdm ji. 

‘ BannP d jd, Brahmand, 

Tdre Vi ah dun ho vartde' 

Jhab mil, Rdm ji. 

Jse chap part Pdndo nahd (jar, 

Jih re nau khand prithii dhae, 
Jhab mil , Rdm jt. 

Jse chapparl Curd Ndnal nihdtd , 
Jihrd Sikh ah dd guru sadde. 

Jhab mil , Rdm ji. 

1st chap pari Gorakh nihdtd , 
Jihrd 1HII& It dsan pdd . 

Jhab mil , Rdm ji . 

Kihre bhagat di tu belt hai ? 

Terd k% oh ndm dhardc f ’ 

Jhab mil , Rdm ji. 

* Bdld Bdlmtk d'i main bell hdh , 
Merd Jastrx ndm d karat.' 

Jhab mil, Rdm )i. 

Bdbd Bdhnik diye bi t lye, 

Main nil ohdc kul pa hunch dr h. 

Jhab mil , Rdm ji. 

Aggt Jastrl te pichhC Brahma. 
Boeh Bdlmik khl de. 

Jhab mi l Bum jl. 

Agge Bdlmik di lcalckhdh di hull** 
Baithd dsan hie. 

Jhab mil , Rdm ji. 

B a ith d dsan u * te jd he , 
llamjcd nani jayai. 

Jhab mi), 116. m ji. 

• 

liar ji kd hazd r n dm , 

JLdfck ndm Kishan kd. 

KCshn kd kuror ndm. 

Padam ndm Bishan kd * 


The Brahman dived thrice. 

He brought a handful of precious stones* 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord! 

When the Br&hraan found the stones, 

He saw God face to face. 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

JI© saw God face to face, 

And his sins forgiven, he was clean. 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

* Come out, Brahman, 

Your bath is finished/ 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

In this pond the Panda vs will bathe, 

Who will subdue nine parts of the earth* 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 

In this pond Guru Nanak will bathe, 

Who will become leader of the Sikhs, 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

In this pond Gorakh will bathe, 

Who will make his temple on Til lain 
Meet mo quickly, O my Lord. 

' What holy person is your father ? 

What name has he given you ? f 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 

‘ 1 am daughter of Bala lialmtk. 

He calls me Jastrt/ 

Meet me qnieklv, O my Lord, 

‘ O d a u gl i te r o f I > it 1 a B almik. 

Take me to him/ 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord, 
da at ii went on, and the ^Brahman followed ; 
They both came to Balmik. 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord, , 

They came to Ba bulk's hut. 

He was seated in contemplation/ 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

When ho sat down 
He took the name of God. 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord.. 

Chorus. 

War lias a thousand names. 

Kishan has a Idkh. 

K4sh6 has a croro. 

Bishan lias a padam. 


Agge Bdlmik bhagat baithd 
JdU Brahmd sir namdt* 
Jhab mil , Rdm jl. 

* Tun kilcar dyd, Br/ihmand ? 
Terd kthar anno hoe / 7 
Jhab mil t Rdm ji. 


Where the Saint Balmik sat 
d hero the Brahman went and bowed to him# 
Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

‘ Why have you come, 0 Bnihman ? 

What is your business ? * 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord, 
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1 Ndift Rabb dS ih MU de chhad. 
T6rd twfl ddn M jd6? 

Jhab mil,. I? dm ji. 

‘ Kahnuh bhufad, Brahmand ? ’ 

Td hahnA janam gawde ? 

Jhab mil , Rdm ji* 

1 Tutih Brahm6 ehaunhS bah6g6, 
MSri MM n&hpichhe hatde. ’ 

Jhab mil, Rdmju 
Tirt Mti rasa pakrPgi , 

SdnnA sujl Jaarhe khiwdv. 

Jhab mil , Rdm ji. 

Rangni* tihind, 16 sOdnk dwld. 
Rdlmih jag rachtie . 

Jhab mil , Rdm ji. 

T6 chavdii Iculdii de devte it gde. 

6 the pari d/\ manga! gde. 

• Jhab mil , Rdm ji* 

ITdrdh , peridh, manga! gdvan , 

O/Ar mandal clihdc. 

t mil, Rdmju 

Jad tdredh mandar ohhd kar ditli, 
Tab chdre Bed mangde. 

Jhab mil , JWm jt. 

PflAitf hto jad Hi B rah me, 

JJujjft gad a m iakde. 

Jhab mil , R im ji. 

Triji lu h jad lei Brahme, 

Chauthi phe.rd pde. 

Jhab mil , Mm /f. 

Ranjwih Idii jad lei Brahme, 

Che vih pherd pde. • 

Jhab mil, Rdm ji. 

Calvin l Ah jad lei Brahme . 

* liar hi ndm dhedil. 

Jhab mil, Iidm ji. 

(Saleh lavdh puridh. 

6h bet i ddn kqrde. 

Jhab mil , Rdm ji. 

1 Sab jidr dd main ddn khdnd. 
Aggoh tu merd 16 jde. 

Jhab mil, Rdm ji. 

Jastri dole jab pde Brahme, 
Utthoh P6nder ghar lejde. 

Jhab mil, Rdm ji . 
f)tthbh V6dv6, Bar aid, Bhartd , 
SiidrS » Dharastd ndm dharde. 

Jhab mil , Rdmju 


THIS CBITHRAS. 


« ki the name of God give me your daughter. 
She will be a great gift.’ 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

‘ Why do you take a wrong step, Brahmana? 
Why do you lose your caste ? ’ 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

• You will eat jour food in sacred places. 

You will set my daughter aside.’ 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

■ Your daughter will cook our food, 

We ‘will not object to eat it. * 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

Tney brought hangni and chind and sddnh . 
Bahuik made a feast. 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

The gods of the four quarters came. 

Fairies sang songs of joy there. 

Meet mo quickly, 0 my Lord. 

Ilurs and fairies sang. 

The stars made a canopy there. 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

\V hen the stars made a canopy, 

Then they brought the four Vedas . 

Meet mo quickly, 0 my Lord. 

Die Brahman went round the bride once. 

And a second time. 

Meet mo quickly, 0 my Lord. 

The Brahman went round a third time. 

And a fourth time. 

Meet me quickly, O my Lord. 

The Brahman went round a fifth time. 

And a sixth time. 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

The Brahman went round the bride the seventh 
time. 

Praise the name of God. 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord . 

He finished the seven iwnds. 

Balmik gave his daughter. 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

1 1 take alms from all. 

In future J give this right to yon/ 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 

When the Brahman put her in a palanquin, 
He took her to home among the Paundras. 

Meet ino quickly, 0 my Lord. 

From her the Vedvil, the PurabS, the Bhartii, 
The Siddra, and the Dharasta took their 
name ; 

Meet me quickly, 0 my Lord. 
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1 IX, — THE TRADITIONS OF THE CHUHJftAS, 

The Chakras have oral traditions which they recite at their gatherings. If a Ghnhra 
wishes to learn thorn, ho becomes the disciple of some on© who is in possession' of them, t. e , 
who can repeat them from memory. I heard, however, that there was a book of the Chuhyfi® 
in tiujramviihi District, but I was unable to obtain it, as the owners had the idea that I would 


use it to their disadvantage. In the village 
a book, which runs as follows: — 

1. Bala, the 

[laid pir dud, dmiyd tv puhild au f d » 

Putr sdn Bruhmv dc pure chdr. 

Mitt he fLvdharm dk ird jancu ndl 
Chwpii chwjdi gokhari hk> pvi mtirddr. 

Kal gd / dk &i\kv kurdv nv (truth 
As in Brahman janum dk gat jetnvu tend tin 
ntv did fakhnkdh dor,* t C linidh 
Bahhd, sdddk bhddtdh ih kihidh banidh 
ttahb vhitthi lilhkk ' ghalltd sob khol bnydu 
lith oh gayd such tnankk hum kavnd hit hm tin 
Ttidd* ihhu sutnd taimi panvdru 
Main shard challdi upui i* n/ih hurkun tnkna. * 
jdh. 

than mpiv ugj * Jitihb dc kUi my hi 
\tnk/<k i/kal nd ehtky <tt Kb Lhdh tnuhh dnriu 
U“bhd ghat Id Ah man nil m*‘rd } a w ditki 
Alain paijyd '<tih khdkk t ksk Bail iov*/ 
h kl yd > dk d/<t A ii ah Taabt mas, ami lagd 
Vhitthi fikiu Bdid pir dk pi, ir hath phurai 
Tiidiik ihn \ sufnd tanai th di 
{buy Vuun hardm dkVId main tak-Vr challdi. 


iJk'd kiidni patio mint dn p* < hugnd Unit 
H / ' y < u d ur ti tt u h i s t/j tain u uu I >yi vad it/ d i 
Main nun Hindu nkrkna dun d vhge y Mussulman 
hM parhtnji jnndza 

Mk- d kVa: nwtnrki bnehyd mkrk Jidda rtf:: a 
l rnmat ntr-i imMi'shni zdvun db Jkr Khiruja 
Allah disk'd Baled, teal pdk kamdi 


of Kharoliiiii, iu SiAlkot, I found a man with 

Priest of God. 

The first to come incarnate to the world 30 
Was priestly Bala. Brahma's sons were four. 
With painted mark upon their brows and 
twined 

About their breasts the sacrificial thread. 

The cow while grazing m the meadow green 
Bell dead : thereafter round about the cow 
They stood and wrangled. ‘ Brahmans hope: 
are we, 

Wo wear the sacred thread, the Hindu garb. 
With coni* and fringes. Lord, unhappy we. 
Bewail this mishap.' The Lord despatched 
A writing hearing full and accurate 
Directions. k You a compact made when hence 
You went, but now grown proud \ on seek 
To shun your duty. You it is that must 
Prepare to cast the cow away. ? Twas 1 
That killed the cow by lawful rite, it is 
N 't therefor© now unclean.’ Then Jhnumpra 
pray ed. 

* v hi thou that st-ndst thy word reveal thyself, 
i hat 1 may boo thee face to face. Tvvhk thu© 
That caused©! me tv* be* by birth 
A Brahman. Biom the selfsame dish with 
them 

1 at, and drank. T hgn God. A bmghty called 
lU’Miie the cow n great assembly. Then 
Within (Jiv hand <d Bala, Driest of God, 

A as (dared a writing'. 'Thou most east away 

T he c * ; vv — the work is thme. Who dares to 

* 

cu i 1 

Thai thing unclean which 1 have duly 
cleansed r 

The prophets feed on sheep, that feed on. 
tilth, 

But. on tii© day of resurrection thou 
Shalt sure kuvo praise/ r>uul Biila, * Hindus 
thou 

Will shun me, Mu ©.sal mans refuse thread 
.the burial service over me. How then 


ev The translation n. not literal, but iu rorne. 
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Apt % balm pakar U , te kdgal te Hah* • 

Allah dkhed Billed, tu ho siydn.a 
R6z qiydma £ nu jdke inhdh pachhotdnd , 

‘ Hindi 2 Mwsabndn do netn dd main daryd 
ban and 

Pdr Whisht baiidke sdmho dikhldnd 
Sava neze to tntraj dwdgd mag rod hit 6 dozakk 
do dahhd 

Hdm te Rahim head at the chimp chimp le hahhd 
Unimat tori lam/hkx var hihishti jdiid 
Akhc more lag jd, meni man fa? ,ndhd 
Jhaumpre agge Rahh de 6k gal Hindi 
Bus qiy&mat dkhhd jihri bhaizal pur suldt 
( pul sirdt ) hahdi 

Os vole vmmat meal, bakhxhvi h gd * sntnd tain 
* Cholo siftdh joridit, park ndm Hindi it. 

Rahh A hivdja Klazr saddd phi ' apin' zabdiii. 


Tad Maule pakar lei hath kdgaz U* kd.ui, 
htigaz s.uVd hkhii <U us Vole di nishdu'i, 
Jhaumpre nmmat belch slut led, hum hoyd d*dni 
Khwdja Kfiizr dkhed ,J haumpred, noo n man 
firm da , 

Ter 6 Shdhi ddn de.nge main nun pds hahdn , 

* Jhulak lagge.gd riant dm ‘ dd mnhh pit id Idn. 
Shdhi dh de bihinhti jdh dd ih pakkd nish&n 
Na rasa, n a itsh taint na tur i\f akkejdn 
• Choir dasscii k he Ike sdre bay dll. 

Pir g do de ral tur l e Chuhni banke jdhinf 
P r gild d{ kCdjd khard janeu, tikkewdld , 

Us ter ah dlukt id lei asbdh bhi sard. 

Utthbii hanigd Chidnf dh dd asli rdh niydrd 
Jhaumprd puchohe bhdidn nun mere ndl haro 
tukrdr, 

Kadhii mainu ruldnd jo saelichd dot itjr&r 
Bhdidn phir Jhaumere ndl fold takrdr 
Mbhlat lammi kdi naiad dihd.ro n6 chdr 


Wilt thou me purify, my Lord ? Forgive 
My people — give me Khwaja P!r as pledge 
Of certain covenant/ God said, * Thy works, 
0 Bala, righteous are and pure. Thyself 
Must write with paper, ink and pen/ God 
said, 

* 0 BAia, understand : be wise and know 
That on the resurrection day their deeds 
Will bring to those despairing grief, ill 

make 

Of. Hindu and of Muslim faiths a sea, 

Beyond it I will make a heaven that they 
Shall see hut enter not. Tho burning sun 
Will come within a spear ami quarter’s length, 
Tho dread alarms of boll will compass them. 
The worshippers of Barn, and of Babin i. 

Will hide themselves in fear and dark despair. 
But thine will cross secure, in safety they 
Will entor heaven at last. Believe, obey 
My plain command. * Then Jliaumpra quickly 
said, 

‘ All in the audience of Almighty God, 

A covenant sure make now with me, that m 
The day of resurrection, wliuu my people cross 
The narrow bridge that spans the mouth 
of hell, 

Thou wilt have mercy on them : only thus 
Will I consent to cast away the cow/ 

Disciples write his prayers and his fame, 

Sing forth his glory, loud proclaim his name. 
The Lord called Khwaja lvhizr to appear, 

He summoned him Himself, and then the Lord 
Took paper, ink and pen to write, and these 
Are of that time distinct memorials. 

Great Jhauunpru had his people saved, a work 
For him both quick and easy. Khwaja (tried, 

* Oh Jliaumpra mine, give ear to me. With mo 
Beside them seated all your Shuh is must. 

Give alms. And as they drink the sparkling 

water 

On every face from out the cup there gleams 
Tho light from immersed sdver, this a sign 
Shall constant bo that Shahis enter heaven. 
For them there is no fasting ; not for them 
Are eighth day moons, or pilgrimages long 
To Mecca. Let disciples dearly tell 
The great prerogatives and freedom they 
Enjoy. The priest approached the cow ; befeue 
Tho universal world he stood confessed 
A Chalk rr. ; yes, a priest beside the cow’, 
Adorned with sacred cord, and on his brow 
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Titk 6b g&6 sat let chaunkSdn bdhir bdhir 
Jhaumprd gdd BuitJ.dk dihdre line ch&r 
BadilM rasot jdufidd chaunke andar v&r. 


lihdidrt nu jwdhdd ninth nun kadoh r alibi ft jc 
n<1l t 

Jug chauthr n a rulftrftbgt fftdftft wvhchft </aul 
gar Jr 

I s goshd ghat kamftndd paggdii itdfth utftr* 
fdhir JhaumpYv gdo sttikr ho Imithft pachhrftr 
Aggoh rfit gu:ri jhagardvfta sakkh hhntijr 
K diet I: Da s 

AUtf ha us gd '< Lhd hV na kit A gitd gifts 
K'ikar t assail nnkher chadd'l phir ihji jftt 
Jo na Id yd hath In goshr ghat ktnudn dr Bitt.it 
ftfftt. 

Oh me tk '/it hr khd, tend ntthih pninda sftnnu 
sun rat'd 

Uussu Kdlak Das v tin vharhiyft ttzufth 

Kdlak Das gdo dv I'D jut hut do jit 

A V/ gd-' dr jilL r liar dj tadinr 

Ob rdr chaldt/d gd>‘> dh phir rich sard 

Jit the takhir (’ hnhrjdh di jmhflu dentic hr t Mr 

hikhi rfkhu liabh dt rarft tag/i f r m 

Fu hhr K ft Ink Das di Sidwanti. nftr, 

Oh dr in dh <* /mnnr d/ih' yhnrhh amrn-"Jrftr 
Jr»n ■ jhan dm uin i} tnrighdi kardi guhftr 
Ear*' tichftrft dil nft.l thtniyn ujah n hah at 
DtlUlh aggr jftk* nit kart hi chut'd 


The consecrating mark, he stood and doffed 
His waist cloth, and his caste marks all. 

Hence rose the Chuhra sect and worship, on© 
And separate. For JhaumpjA thus addressed 
His brethren, 1 When will you, now tell me 
true, 

Restore me to my place and dignity P 
Now promise me.’ They promised him that 
they 

Would in four days, and only four, restore 
Him to his place among them. So he threw 
The cow beyond the sacred precincts far. 

The cow was cast away, four days had flown, 
When tlhaumpra’s brethren dined within the 
bound 

That marked the sacred hearth. * Your promise 
now*’ 

Cried JhauraprA, ‘true fulfil Admit me! 
‘No’ 

Said they, ‘Four ages must elapse before 
We can admit thee. Then, our sacred word * 
We pledge, thou mnyest return,’ In sudden 
wrath 

With stroke of bow ho knocked their turbans 
off. 

Then Jhaumpra, nil because lie throw the cow 
A way, sat excommunicate, the house 
Debarred. Night passed in wrangling. Kulak 
I his. 

His nephew, said, * lie did not eat the cow, 
Not even a morsel : why thus have ye east 
Yonr brother out ? He djd not touch the cow, 

’ Twas with his bow he thre w the cow away.* 
They paid, * Go thou and cat the cow thyself, 
We trust not thee nor him— wv scorn vou 
both.’ 

Then Rhlak DA* grew angry ; in his rage 
He stalked towards the cow, and stood to 
pierce 

The carcase of the brute, and so Aince then 
The Olmhras keep the appointed way, to make 
A certain cut upon t-hc dead, and use 
The formula by God appointed. Then 
Went Kulak Das and found Ins gentle wife, 
His Si la van ti wondering. Her ti me 
Was near with child. She wondered why the 
days 

Went by and still no nearer came to her , 
Deliverance. In wondering thought she said, 
‘The world is strange as spring time/ So 
she went 
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MM 7/idki kullS laugh gae mahihS hoi ne hdr ah 
Tuhannti sdrt Iphabar hai hull pit hhanddrdh 
*\Mainu das$>\ kholke saridh anwdruh 
. Ddidh ralkS vs nu gallih si Idyd 

Kihrd vhand nihdtioh lainu paid ndhih dyd ? 
Pet ter A rich daret nahih tam'd dukh nakih dyd ? 
Rdzi hake bahehgi jod bdldk jdyd, 

Jdh oh bakindi palang te jad rain vihdhi 
Babb , mer6 pet vich hi hhSl ruhbdni. 

Mainu Jcdi khabar nakih main dal aniydhi 
Tainu khabar dh, Qridird, ph.fr tilth jdhih 
KarC valpho'idh dil ndl , duniyd dbnj si meld y 
Tad b hand dr oh ku piyd phir Alif Chita. 

Pin manni mdtd mere guru dd Idh hath nahih 
duhd did. 

Tdh mdh putr dd how eg d phir ju Id hi radii, 
fiehrd tird guru hai, bachchd marnuh Akhsuhdth 
Main paUS kharch pdki fur pavdh sabhdih 
kitthe Chad pind hai , rahndd kehri thdih 
Main bhalke tar pavdhgi paike lamri rdhth 
% Akhi Jltaumprd mird guru hai , mdtd hoi ndl 
imdn 


Das autdr us dund duniyd te shdn i 

Passe autdr ussi de oggi, main japndh ndm 

ChuhrC KdlakJDas dd majab hai tamdm, 

Jikrd Shdhi kalrna par l tig d Mohammad dd oh 
bid mCn . 

*Jihri parhngi Bdbd Ndnah dd oh hid nahih 
paru drt . 

Jihri par hen gi Dali pir dd dargdhe pawdn. 

Chile sijtdh joridh sab kliol baydrt. 

Mdh chile ndl jhngardi , IJachcha kihrd gurti 
hai sangi. 

Kikar dUniyd til ass duhd, os kehri rang 1 ? 

tSach hove tdh man licdix goal kurdr kardngi. 

Chile si/tdh joridh bah rang ba rangi. 

Child dasse mdh ndn , phir das autdr 


To seek the midwives. Thus she used to say, 
‘ My time is fully come, the twelfth month 
now 31 

Is past. These things you understand : the 
womb 

With all its states yon know : come tell me then 
The truth.’ The midwives just to please her 
1 old 

Her stories. * Tell us now/ they said, ‘what 
month 

You* bathed. You have forgotten quite. Well 
then 

Have you no pains : no pangs have you? No ? 
Then 

Be comforted, you will be happy when 
Yon bear a son.’ She sat in thought all night 
Upon her cot. She said, 1 O Lord, within 
my womb 

What wonder is ? All ignorant am I, 

A woman knowing nothing. Only Thou 
Almighty God knowest all. I trust in Thee 
All in her heart she said, 4 The world is 

strange.’ 

Then Alif Chela spake within the womb. 

‘ Oh mother mine, be follower of my guide. 
Disciple of my teacher be, lose not 
This happy time, for if ’tis lost to you, 

In vain is consequent rcpeutance. See, 

On your belief depends our meeting/ ‘ Son/ 
She said, ‘who is your teacher ? I’ll prepare 
And haste me at the dawn to seek him. 

II is village name. Where dwells be ? At the 
dawn 

I'll go, and find him though the way be long/ 

* My guide and teacher Jhaumpra is/ said he, 

1 Believe *his, mother. Ten times told he will 
Become incarnate, bringing glory to the world 
In all the ten. His name 1 will proclaim. 

The faith of Kalak Das, the Chuhra, is 
A perfect faith. If any Shall! read 
Muhammad’s creed, an unbeliever he 
Is branded ; and if Baba Nanak’s, he 
Shall be rejected ; all that do profess 
The creed of Bala straight to heaven shall go. 
Disciples have compiled his praises/ Still 
The mother reasons with the Chela, ‘ Child, 
What guide will be our helper, how will he 
Become incarnate V In what form appear? 

If this bo true, I will believe, and make 
A firm profession.’ So disciples wrote 
Ili 3 divers praises. Chela now recounts 


« CD tlie note at p. 352, Vol. XXXV., 1905, *upra. 
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Kam vekhih Rabb de, mdul, Allah He he shumdr The incarnations ten. ‘ 0 mother mine, 
Pahild aut&r dvlgd phir nfil ri nit l Behold (rod's works innumerable are. 

Rabb Bdld Adam sajjigd Amma J larva hi mil The first incarnate comes, and w.ith him God 
Na zamin dsmdn si, hat si jal pit hi Makes father Adam, and our mother Eve. 

Na 6s rele jirishte »dn nu dargdh rahhdni There was no earth, no sky, but only then 

Na tadah Bdbd Adam si, na Hawwd sudni. A pool of water. Angels were there none, 

Te sifat hai Awumlin, Hi chela sandhi Nor heaven's court, nor father Adam, nor 

Ih trad dlotf Rabb I dp banal . A lady Eve.’ This is the story true 

Of the Original. Disciple read. 

2. The One True God. 

Trldh devtedh nith Rabb shabd sikhdl Repeat. The Lord Himself those three saints 


Apo aphl din de kaltnc parhdc, 

Paktii par hi Allah ild , Is bar wah guru Pandhe, 
Raima 6 hi Ik dd Rdld pir sunde, 

Si/tdn chile jamah park rtihn sunde . 

Peotedh halma parhdldii jug gujrl ckhatti. 

A " la taddh sdn majlisdh Kkudd di sat hi h 
A ta 6s veil 16 si, na diva batti. 

Tf sakdsan bahdgd bailhkl Rabb C apnl 
ha thin 

Ishzr Tag tii dirt I nu Allah Ted ala gal ih dkhi* 
Ih triyd devtd bahdyd tuhaddd sdtfn 
Dharti dco bandkv gal ikb jl Idyl 
Of he howe shdala rlkhdh choldki 
Paqtu te Ishar line Allah de dm 
Oh klhrd triyd dlvtd hi bahdt/d sadjd ha hi, 
Chhatti jug kiti bhagati ter I ndmdi parfd'C. 
b Ini 

Tainan kkabardh , Qddxrd \ tuv.h hath jnnt 
Allah like devtedh nun Bdld pir knljdth 
Bdld pir ulhhl chhai sdda bnldi 
Allah midh di ; JKhair Bdll pir mhdi 


• Tral devte Rabb nl kite that the, 

Phartx dts bahdke hull alum vasse. 

Afnbar khub tikdurid na sung a I rassl 
Tare nag rich lauhl nur ildhi vmse. 

Chulki chulki khdk di Rabb hath phar/ii 
Mohammad te Bdbd Ndnah do tin h/thdii vagd 
Pd hi gahrd ho gayd nishdni na di , 

A a 6s vide Granth si na Qnrdn Idldb bahdi. 
Kam dekko Rabb di , r ndn Bale pir di di 
(ialldh kardd jal di ndl Bdll pir dd nur. 
Chhatti jug kiti bhagati , tu g dealt hai jorur. 
Oho mainuh das di khdk jo bhagati vich pi yd 
gusur. 


made. 

He taught them songs, He gave thus each 
a arced. 

So Faktu said, * Allah lla,’ and Ishwar said, 
Wall Guru save 1 ! only Bala priest believed 
In one true God, and worshipped him. These 
songs 

Disciples have compiled. They sing his name. 
For six and thirty ages long the creeds 
These three divinities repeated. Then 
f l here were no great assemblages with God. 
There wyus no light, no lamp, no wick ; God sat 
And made with iliw own hands His throne, 
lie said 

To Fagta, Ishwa, holy ones, 'I Vo made 
A third divinity, associate 
With you. The earth a god I make ; that done 
My work is done. Lot there be light in it. * 

He said, ‘ The wonder 1 would fund But up 
Spake Fagta, Ishvvur, ‘ Who is this whom thou 
A third divinity associate 
With us hast made? Has hr, repeating hymns 
For ages six and thirty worshipped thee? 

AH tilings are known to thee, Almighty One.' 
God b rought the gods, the three, to Bala priest , 
Who rose, and six times worshipped. * Peace 
to thee, 

0 man of God.’ This said the l^ord. ' Peace be ’ 
Said Bala priest, 1 to all the world.’ So brought 
The Lord these three together. So a god 
The earth He made, a habitation fit 
For all 1 1 is creatures. Lo, the sky He hnng 
Without ropes and chains ; the stars were 
placed 

Like jewels in the sky, that God’s bright light 
Might dwell within them. Then a pinch of 
dust 

The Lord put in Muhammad's hand, and then 
Hi Baba Nanak’s, but they throw it down, 

And muddy made tho water : thus no sign 
Appeared. There was no Urat\th nor yet Qordn* 
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Madrid meri duhd Khwdja hajur . * 

Tad pdhi tv jam gayd phir sbhhd bur \ 
^JBdlc pir hh$fi chhirthiyd dbarti bharpur 
Tad It did ptr gayd dargdhe qabur • 

Chide fdftdk jbridh nahih kdi qusur, 

Kdlah Das gdb Utilce, kb baiihd dilgir 
Jhse mdh dd chung iyd s'r bah godi nir s 
Da niy d to hoe ne bare bare amir ce Jagir, 


# Kisi nahih ral vandiyd harmdh dd shir 
Allah Kdi ah Das min phir de dileri , 

Duniyd dvd gauh hai y rdval di p fieri, 

* Aggd paindd hath in hat chain d rdt huneri, 
Urnmat tvri bakhshdhgd gal man let?) tu meri. 
Kdlah Dds alche Juihb nun , mrrd hi sarband. 
Yasdedri ghardh 'vidian nihaldi vher hhair te 

h far and, 

Merd kanh ddn lvlgd> main ho baiihd arland. 
Kdlah 1)(U galldh hit/dh Rabb rial lake mas- 
land, 

Til hariix Allah dd nffm , ter a sir mukh lagge, 
Aivch vehh na bhulhd hoi ranzv bagge 
Tvrd bide mitti dd maniye , dargdh dv agge, 
fehrd marine sidq ri(H, har shdhhe phal lagge* 
Kdlah Das rdji hike, lag yd jag richdh , 

Davd mah & wind hals dd ddn. 
liirdy Idl , jawuhir bhi hoi na ant baydn . 
Chabbe lagge chandbe rid hindri te s/idn 
Kdlah Dds hi id ddn te. lay yd sChiid thdii 
A life. Chile nun phir imam bahdh 
Adfc dud dhkt je Rabb dd far man. 


Chele siftdh joridn sab hhbl baydn 
AU/e hi it dil ndl dud 0 hahdhi. 


But, see, comes Bala’s turn. ’Twas B&la’s soul 
Addressed the water. ’Ages thirty-eix 
I worshipped God. You are my witness. Speak, 
Was there a time when I lacked faithfulness ? 
Come help me now, 0 Khwaja/ Sudden then 
The pinch of dust all in the water clear 
T^ok shape — the water surface clothed itself 
in green. 

Yes, liala, priest, cast forth the pinch of H.u&t. 
And lo ! the earth appeared. So Bala, priest, 
Was high exalted in the court of heaven. 
Disciples wrote these stories true. !No\v turn 
To Kulak Dus, who ate the cow. He sat 
Apart in sadness. 4 I have sacked the breast 
Of her who was tneir mother dear and mine. 
Her bosom was my rest as theirs. Many rich 
And many poor have been, but never one 
Has borne the consequences of the deeds 
That others wrought.’ But God thus comforts 
him, 

* The world is fleeting : like a fortune told 
It comes and goes. The way to Iteaven 
rough, 

And in the darkling night you travel. Still 
Thy followers I will save — my word is sure.’ 
Then Kulak Dus addressed the Lord, ‘Alas ! 
Provision now for me there’s none. A man 
Cast out am 1. From me none alms will take, 
For only they give alms who houses own.’ 
Such speech had Kalak Das with God. ‘Con- 
fess 

The Lord, e’en to the sacrifice of life. 

Be not deceived — the white-washed tomb is 
vain 

While thy hands full of dust adored will he 
Within the court of heaven. The righteous 
man 

Is like a tree whose every branch bears frnit.’ 
8o Kulak Dus in gladness offered gifts, 

Of gold he gave a maund and one-fourth more 
To top the flag, and diamonds rare so bright 
With rubies red, and jewels rich in tale 
Innumerable. Tassels hung in state 
Adown the flag, embroidered rich wilh gold. 
So rich a gift gave Kalak Das, -wherewith 
He beautified the place of prayer. The priest 
Was Alif Chela. Alif prayed the prayer 
Appointed thus by God. Disciples sang 
These songs, compiling them in full. The 
prayer, 

The story, Alif heartily recites. 


(7 "o be contitiuedi) 
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MISCELLANEA. 

LACHCHHAN KAjAON KE ; OB, THE SIGNS OF ROYALTY IN RAJA& 


Hukm agiydon ko kbat mfih liklio ; 

J&m&baudi sdjh farq se rakkhA 
Nigah-dost danr&h karA b&r b&r, 
Siffat s$ bolt*, n£L bo gul ba kMr, 


I. 


A Raj& should issue his instructions in writing, 
and must exercise full control over his finances. 

He should carefully inspect his kingdom 
throughout, never treat his subordinates 
harshly, and try to live on amicable terms 
with them. 


II. 


Hans, sarflp, bugh, inin, mor atti gidn bhaniji. 
Jugal k&g. Gun dliare ten gun b&uc lije. 


Girft papd ho pfecjw&ke, dije boh bistar 
sinchari. 

Itnfc lachehhan raj ko, tab pag gaddi pah dharei 


A king should learn from the swan, heron, 
paddy-bird, fish, peacock and vulture. He 
should also learn love and unity from pairs of 
crows. 

Those who have fallen into misfortune must 
be comforted, while the oppressors should be 
punished. 

Only when these qualities are attained by the 
king, should he ascend the throne. 

II. A Rose. 


IS THE CULT OF MIAN BIBI PHALLIC ? 

The article {ante, Yol. XXXIV. p, 125} on the 
cult of Mian Bibi, which flourishes in the 
Hoshiarpur District of the Pah jab, is not easily 
explained. In his Settlement Report on the 
District Mr. Coldstream ways that the image of 
theMi&u is nude, 1 but in the only two charms which 
1 have been able to secure from Hoshi&rpur tin; 
Mifin and his two wives are all represented as 
fully clothed. In charm No. 1 the Mian certainly 
wears a turban and appears to be fully clothed. 
He is squatting on a couch and smoking his 
huqqa. The wife on the right seems to be holding 
a Jan. This charm is rudely stamped on a thin 
piece of silver and is considerably worn, so that 
it is difficult to conjecture what th<* objects above 
and near the heads of the figures are intended 
to be. Below and on the left is conventional 
ornamentation. 


Charm No. 2 is of a more recent type — or is 
at least newer and stamped from a better die. 
The Mian is standing up, smoking a huqqa, and 
wearing apparently a cap. Both his wives an 
fanning him. 

That, the cult is in its origin a, phallic one 
I have my ho If no doubt, but a perusal of the songs 
pnMi hed in the article above referred to may not * 
leave that impression on every reader * mind, and 
it is impossible to be certain as the songs cannot 
l>e Haiti to really prove anything. I have failed u 
trace any precise parallel to the cult in d’AlviellaV, 
Migration of Symbols, in Mr. Rendeil Harris' 
Cult oj the Heavenly Twins, or in Dulaure’s Do * 
Divinite # Gen Jr air ice*. 

H. A Rose. 

loth Augusty 1906, 


1 “Among the lower <•!»«* of M«8a3mfins,«nch as Gajara. ar>d perhaps among the tee mm of the village* generally, 
the worship or propitiation of M Uh Bib! is common. The MYfni Blhl, the old man and hi* [two]* wives is 
represented on silver eharmn worn on the person, as a mm* male figure attended by two females, one waving 
U fan (chanrt) over him, the other filling his tobweo pipe (hujga) See extract in North Indian Note, and Quern. 
§ a 0 f voi. ir. 
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HINDUISM IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

H. A. BOSE. 

( Continued from Vol, XXXV \ p, $52. ) 


III. — The Twonty-two Tik&s of Junga, (Ke6n{;hal), near Simla. 


npHE State of Ke6nthal ip one of the Simla Hill States in the Paftjab, and its capital, Junga, 
A so called after the god of that name, lies omy a few milos from Simla itself. Besides thej 
main territory of the State, Kefiuthal is over-lord of fire feudatory States, viz,, K6ti, The6gf; 


Madh&n, Gtmd and Batdeh. Excluding these States, it comprises six detached tracts, which 
are divided into eighteen pargands, thus: — 

I. — Southern tract, comprising ten pargands (1) Fagu, (2) Khal&shi, (3) Tir.Mah&su, 
(4) DharAoh, in Fagu tahsil ; (5) RatAsb, (C) Kar61i, (7) J&i, (8) Par&lS, (9) Jhajot, (10) KaJAnj 
in JungA tahsil. 


II. — Northern tract, which includes four pargands ' — (il) Shill, (12) Maiiana, 
(13) Ilajana, (14) ? Mafciana, in Fagd tahsil . 

III. — Pargand lift win, and IV. — Pargand Punnar, forming RAwin tahsil. 

V. — Pargand Rarapur, and VI. — Pargand Wakna, in JungA tahsil . 

The three tahstls are modern Revenue div : sions, but the 22 pargan&s are ancient and 
correspond in number to the 22 tlkAs, which are described below. It does not appear, 
however, that each pargand has its tiled and the number may be a mere coincidence. The 
fondness for the Nos. 12, 22, 32, 42, 52, &c., in the Panjab, and, indeed, throughout India, 
is well-known, and goes back at least to Buddhist times. 


The Simla Hill States form a network of feudal states with dependent feudatorif# 
subordinate to them and the jurisdictions of the local godlings afford a striking reflection of the 
political conditions, forming a complex network of cults, some superior, some subordinate. 
To complete the political analogy, the godlings often have their wazirs or chief ministers and 
other oiricials. Perhaps the best illustration of this <7u<m-political organisation of the hill cults 
is afforded by the following account of the 22 tik&s of Junga. At its head stands JungA’s new 
cult. Junga, it should be observed, is not the family god of the RAjA of Keflnfcbal. That 
function is fulfilled by Jhe D&vl T&rft. 24 


The Cult of Junga, 26 

Logond. — The Raja of Kotlchr had two sons, who dwelt in Nadaun. On the accession 
of the older to the throne, they quarrelled, and the youngs was expelled the State. With a few 
companions he set out for the lulls arid soon reached Jakho, near Simla. Thence they sought 
a suitable site for a residence, and found a level place at Thagwa in the Koti State. Next morning 
the Allan, or ‘prime, 9 set out in a palanquin, hut when they reached San jauli, his companions 
found he had disappeared, and conjecturing that he had become a dSotd , returned to ThagwA, where 
they sought him in vain. They then took service with the people of that part. One night a ipan 
vault out to watch his crop and, resting beneath a heniu tree, hoard a terrible voice from it eay, “ lest 
1 fall down ! ” Panic-stricken he fled home, but another man volunteered to investigate the business and 
next night placed a piece of silk on the platform under the tree and took up his position in a corner. 
When he hoard the voice, he rejoined “comedown,*’ whereupon the tree split in half and out of it a 
beautiful imago fell to the silk cloth. This the man took to his home and placed it in the upper 
n* An aocount of this will be found in Appendix I., attaohed to this paper. 

33 [ # l kf •family likoiuws of the legends connected with these hill deities of the extreme North of India to those 
connected with the “ devils of the Tuluvaa on tho West Coast, very far to the South, is worthy of comparison by 
the student. See Devil Worship of the Tuluvas, ante, Vola. XXIII.*— XXVI., 1894—1897.— EnJ 
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storey, but it always came down to tho lower one, no he sent for the astrologers, who told him the 
image was that of a dSotfl who required a temple to live ;" ^ JThen the people began to worship the 
image and appointed a chelfl, through whom the god said Ke would select a place for his temple. So he 
was taken round the country, and when the news readied the companions of the Nad, aun prince they 
joined the party. The god ordered temples to be built at Nain, Rojari, ThontJ, and Kotf in 
succession, and indeed in every village he visited, until lie readied Nfidaun, where the Raja, his 
brother, refused to allow any temple to be built, as he already had a family god of his own nameli 
vTiptir. JungA, tho now god, said he would settle matters with Jipur, and while the discussion was 
going on, destroyed Jipur’fi temple and all its images by lightning, whereupon the Raja made 
Junga his own deity and placed him in a house iuhis darbcir. 

Jipur is not now worshipped in Kcdnfhal, all his old temples being used as temples of Junga 
who is worshipped in them. Nothing is known of Jiptir, except that he came in with the ruling 
family of Keonthal."® He appears .to have been only a jathSrfl or ancestor. Junga has another 
temple at Pojarli, near Junga, to which hois taken when sijflg is to ho celebrated ; or when an 
lieir-apparcnt, ‘ likdj is born to the Raja, on which occasion a jfl.gr & is performed. On other occasions 
the images made subsequently are alone worshipped in this temple. The ritual is that observed in 
a 8 hi w ala and no sacrifice is offered. There are 22 tikae or “sons” of Junga. None of 
these can celebrate a jdj or observe a festival without permission from the Junga temple, ami such 
permission is not given unless all the dues of JungcVa temple are paid. Thus Junga is regarded 
as the real god and the others are his children, 

Tiie following are tho 22 tikfts of Jungft 


1. 

Kalaur. i 

12. 

Kulihi. 

2. 

Man uni. 1 

13. 

Dlutmih. 

8. 

Kancti. 

14. 

Dum. 

4 . 

I)eo Chand. 

| 15. 

luma. 

r, 

Shan cti. 

! ](; - 

Chan ana. 

r». 

MahanpluV 

| 1- 

< • aun. 

/ . 

id rib 

is. 

Bijfi. 

8, 

K hate gh war. 

! lo. 

Kusheli Deo 

<h 

Uhadei. 

j 20. 

Bill Deo. 

10. 

Shansi ami Jau 

1 21. 

Ivawal Deo. 

11. 

Dli iird. 

1 *>4» 

KawaluDeo. 


1. Tho Cult of Kalaur. 

Legend. — A Brdhman once tied from Kuilu and sciticd in Daw an, a village in gargand 
Rates}], There he incurred tin* enmity of a Kanet, woman, who put poison in his food*. T he BrahmAn 
detected the poison, but went, to a spot called Banga Piini, where there is water, in Dorati jannal, 
and there ate the food, arguing that it the woman meant, to kill him she would do it sooner or later, 
and <o died, invoking curses on the murderess, Ilis body disappeared. In the Garhul ■ ki-Dhar plain 
wa*^ a halthal plant. One day a Brahman of (iarauag observed that all the cows* used to go to tin* 
pjant and water it with their milk, so In* got a spade and dug up tho bush. He found under it 
a beautiful image (which still bears the mark of his spade) and took it. home. When he told ,the 
people what had happened, they built a temple for the idol, and made the Brahman its pvjatt. But 
the image, which bore a strong resemblance to the Brahman, who had died of the poisoned fond, 
began to indict disease upon the Kanets of the place, so that several families perished. Thereupon, 
the people determined to bring in a stronger god or goddess to proteet. them from the image. Two 
Kanets of the pargand , Dheli and Chamii, were famed for their courage and strength, and so they 
were sent to Law i ami Pahvi, two villages in fiinrmr State, disguised as fa g ir$ % and, thence they 

— — — . — 1 t 1 

2C Nevertheless . I augA is not tho family rod of the RAJAh of £ out hal. A somewhat similar leg-end w»U he 
found in Appendix II. of this paper. 
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stole au dth-bhnjdwdli , 4 eight-handed,’ image of D6vi, which they brought to phawar in Rat&sh. 
The people, met them with music and made offerings to the stolen image, which they took to Walftn, 
and there built a temple for it, ceasing to worship Kalan r. The plague alsb ceased. The people 
of one village, fjharej, however, still affect Kalaur, 

2. The Cult of Manftni. 

Manftnl is MahAddo, and is so called because his first temple was on the hill of Manun. 

Legend. — A Brahman of Parfill, in the Jamrftt pargand of the Patiala hill territory, a pnjary 
of B6vi Dhar, and others, went to buy salt in Mandi, and on their way back, halted for the night in 
Mahun Nag’s temple at Mahim in the Su ket Slate. The Brahman and th v pvjdri, with some of the 
company who wore of good caste, slept in the temple, the rest sleeping outside. The pdjdrt was a chSfa 
of the god Dhapto, at that time a famous dcotd, revered throughout the northern part of the Kcunthal 
State. On starting in the morning, a swarm of bees settled on the baggage of the Brahman and the 
pnjdri, and could not bo driven off. When the party reached Munda, where the temple of Ilanuman 
now stands, the swarm left the baggage and settled on a brfn tree. Here, too, t he. pujdri fainted and 
was with diff-culty taken home. The astrologers of the pargand decided that a god had come from 
Suket and .wished to settle in that part, and that unless he were accommodated with a residence the 
ptydrl would not recover. Meanwhile the pnjdr't became possessed by the god and began to nod his 
head and declare dial those present must revere him (the god), or he would cause trouble. They 
replied that if he could overcome the god Pharto, they would not hesitate to abandon that god, though 
‘they had revered him for generations. Upon this ‘a bolt from the blue’ fell upon Dharto's temple 
and destroyed it, breaking all the idols, except one which was cast into n tank in a cave. The pi/jdri 
then led the people to Munda, where the bees had settled and directed them to build a temple at the 
place where they found ants. Ants were duly found in a square place on Manun hill, and a temple 
built in due course ; but when only the roof remained to be built, a plank tlcw off and settled in 
Parali. Upon this the puidri said the temple must be built there, as the god bad ooino with 
a Brahman of that place, and so a second temple was built and the image placed in it. That at 
Manun was also subsequently completed, and a third was erected at Koti Dhar. The cult also 
spread to Nala, in Patiala territory, and to Bhajjt State, and temples were erected there. The 
Brahmans of Pnridi were appointed Bhdjkis and the jrajdris of Kofi Dhar pujdrh of the god. 
Meanwhile the image of Dhnrto remained in the tank into which it had fallen. It is said that a 
man used to cook a rot. (a large loaf) and throw it into the water as an offciing, request mg the god 
to lend him utensils, which he needed to entertain his guests. This Dharto used to do, on the 
condition Ihjit the utensils wore restored to the pool when done with. But one day the man borrowed 
40 and only returned 85 plates, and since then the god has ceased to lend his crockery. Beside the 
•god’s imago iS another, that of a blr or spirit, called Tonda. Torn! a used to live at Parali in a cave 
which w r as a water-mill, and if anyone visited the mill alone at night he used to become possessed by 
the blr , and, unless promptly attended to, lose his life. But once the pujdrt of Manual went to the 
mill, and by the help of his god resisted the attempts of the bir to possess him. In fact, he captured 
the bir, and having laid him flat on the grind-stone sat on him. Upon this, the blr promised to 
obey him in all matters if he spared his life, and so the pujnri asked him to come to the temple, 
promising to worship him there if he ceased to molest people. The bir agreed and has \iow 
a separate place in the temple of Manun*, whose wazir he has become. 

3. The Cult of Kan6tS. 

Logond. — - After the war of the Mdhahhdrata , when the Pandavas had retired to the Badri 
NiHh hills to worship, they erected several temples and placed images in them. Amongst others 
they established Kaneti in a temple at Kwara, on the borders of Garhwftl and Bashahr, and there arc 
around this temple five villages, which are still known after the Pandavas. Dodra and Kwara are two 
of these. The people of the former wanted to have a temple of the : r own, but those of Kwara objected 
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aud so enmity arose between tbein. The Dodra people then stole an image from the Kw&ra temple, 
but. it disappeared and was found again in a pool in ft cave v It then spoke by the month of its ch$la 
and declared that it would not live at Dodra and that the people must quit that place and accompany 
it elsewhere. So a body of men, Kanets, K61is and Turis, left Dodra and reached Pagon, in KefinfhaL 
State, where was the temple of Jipur, the god of the RajA’s family. This temple the new god 
destroyed by lightning, and took possession of his residence. The men who had accompanied the 
god settled in this region end the cult of Kan6tt prospered. AichA, a Brahman, was then waulr of 
^Keflntbal, and he made a vow that if his progeny increased, he would cease to worship Jtpur and 
affect Kaueti. His descendants soon numbered 1,500 houses. Similarly, the Blister tribe made 
a vow to Kanefi, that if their repute for courage increased, they would desert Jiptir. 

4. The Cult of D6o Chand. 

Legend. — Deo Chand, the ancestor of the Khanogo sept of the KanAfcs, was waz%r of 
Keoathal and once wished to celebrate a jag, so he fixed on an auspicious day and asked for the loan 
of Jung&'s image. This the pujdrU refused him, although they accepted his first invitation, and 
asked him to fix another day. Deo Chand could not do this or induce the pujdrts to lend him the 
image, so ho got a blaoksmitb to make a new one, and celebrated the jag * placing the imago, which 
he named Deo Chand after himself, in a new temple. Ho proclaimed Deo Chand subordinate to 
Jnnga, but in all other respects the temple is under separate management. 

5. The Cult of Shandtl. 

There are two groups of Kanets, the Painfii or Painiii and the ShaintS. Owing to some 
dispute with the pujdrh, the Shaintis made a separate god for themselves and called him Sh&ndti* 

6. The Cult of Mah&nphA 

The Chibhar Kanets of Jutil par y and borrowed an image of JungA and established a separate 
temple, 

7. Tho Cult of Tirft, 

Legend. — Ttrii is the god of the Jatik people, who arc a sept of the Brahmans. A Tlru 
Brahman went to petition the Raja and was harshly treated, so he cut off his own head, whereupon his 
headless body danced for a time. The Brahmans then made an image of Tiru aud he is now 
worshipped as the jathera wf the Jatiks. 

8. Tho Cult of Khatdshwar. 

The Brahmans of Bhakar borrowed an image of JuzigA and built a 8 opera to temple for it 
at a place called Kuii, whence the god's name. 

9. The Cult of Cha<Jeb 

The Xawawan sept of tho Kanets brought this god from pargand Rat£sh and built his 
temple at Charul, whence the god’s name. 

10, The Cult of Shancl and JAO. 0 

* JungA on his birth made a tour throngh the Keenlhal territory, and, having viaited Shaint 
and Jau villages, ordered temples to be built in each of them. Shau£S is subordinate to JungA, 
and Jau to Shan6i, Both these temples are in the village of Kotl. 

11. Tho Cult of Dhhra. 

A very ancient god of tie Jai pargand of Kennfhal. Ail the eamtnddrs, who affected 
Dhuru, died childless. The temple is financed by the Rujas and the god is subordinate to JungA 

12. Tho Cult of Kftlthi. 

The Chibhar sept of the Kanets affect this god. His temple is at a place called Kavralath, 
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13. The Cult of Dh&ntin. 

Legend.^— The image of this god came, borne on the wind, from Nadaun after Junga’s 
'arrival in the country. It first alighted on Jhako and thence flow to Ne6g, where it hid under 
a’ rice-plant in a paddy-field. When the people cut the crop they spared this plant, and then 
turned their cattle into the fields. Bat all the cattle collected round the plant, from under/* 
which a serpent emerged and sucked all their milk. When the people found their cows had rtfft 
dry, they suspected the cowherdoss of having milked them, and 1 set a man to watch her. Hi 
v saw what occurred, and the woman then, enraged with the plant, endeavoured to dig it up, but 
found two beautiful images, (they both still bear the marks of her sickle). The larger of these 
two is considered the Raja and is called Dhanfin (? from Dhand, rice), and the smaller is deemed 
the wagir and is called Wano (meaning “tyrant” iu the Pahari dialect). This was the image 
which assumed a serpent’s shape and drained the cows. Two temples were erected to these 
images, but they began to oppress the people and compelled them to sacrifice a man every 
day, so the people of the pargand arranged for each family to snpply its victim in turn. At 
last, weary of this tyranny, they called in a learned Brahman of the Bharobo sept, who induced 
the god to content himself with a human sacrifice once a month, then twice and then once 
a year, then with a ho-goat sacrificed monthly, and finally once every six months, on the 
ikddshU of Hfir and Khatik sndi. The Brahman's descendants are still pujdrU of the temple 
and parohits of the village, and they held Bhiytir free of revenue until Raja Chandr Sain 
resumed the grant. They now hold Sigar in lieu of service to the god. 

14. The Cult of Dtlm. 

Dum has a temple in Kalian, a village of Phagu talisil , and goes on tour every five or ten 
years through Ke6ntkal, Kuthar, Mahlog, Bashahir, KAfc Kkai, Jubbal, Kkanar, Baghal, Kotl 
and other States. In Sambat 1150 he visited Delhi, then under the rule of the Tun wars, many 
of whom, after their defeat by the Chauhans, fled to these hills, where they still affect the cult 
of Dum. lie is believed to possess miraculous powers and owns much gold and silver. He 
became subordinate to Junga, as the god of the State. 

15. Efitiha. 

This god has a temple in pargana Paruli. 

16. Ch&nanna. 

He is lift deity of the Doli Brahmans. 

17. G&un. 

The image is that of JungA, who was established by the Rawal people. 

• 18. Bijft. 

Biju was originally subordinate to the god Bijat, but as he was in the Keonthal State* he 
became subordinate to Junga. His real name is Bijl^shwar Mahftddo, or Mahftdeo the 
Lightning God, and his temple stands below Jori Chandni in the Jubbal State. 

Nos. 19, 20, 21 and 22. 

Regarding No. 19, Kusheti Deo ; 20, Bal Deo ; 21, Rawal Deo ; and 22, Kawdll Deo, no 
particulars have been discovered. 

% * The Fairs. 

It must be understood that the above are not the only cults which prevail in the Keonthal 
State. For instance, fairs called jdt oi; zdt are observed at Oartm and Bhalawag in this State, 
and, as will appear from the following accounts, other godlings are popular within its borders. 
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I. — The ZAt Fair at Gapdn jn ParganA RatAah, 

This fair is held on the 29th of JStli. The images of the Dfivt RatAsh andi KalwA dSotd are 
brought in procession from the temple, where they are kept, to Gardn, 400 or 500 persons 
accompanying them ; and of these some 50 remain at Gar^n for the night, the rest returning home. 
By mid-day next day a great crowd of people collects, the men coming in bodies from opposite 
Ohrections, each man armed with a bow and arrow and flourishing a ddngrd ( axe ), with a band of 
musicians preceding them. A mau in one of those bodies shouts : . — fhudairi rd bhdkhd, awau ji 
jhaniak Idgi thi 27 h6 ho, I hunger for a shooting-match : come, the fair has started ; ho, ho. 
The others call out ho h6 in reply. The tune called a thadairi is then sung, and matches 
are arranged between pairs of players. One champion advances with his arrow on the string of his 
bow, while the other places himself in front of him, keeping his legs moving, so as to avoid being 
hit. The archer’s object is to hit his opponent below the knee, and if he succeeds in doing so he 
takes a ddngrd in his hand and dances, declaring that a lion’s whelp was born in the house of his 
father at his home. The man who has been hit is allowed to sit down for a time to recover from the 
pain of the wound, and then he in turn takes a bow, and placing his hand on his opponent’s shoulder 
says * bravo, now it is my turn, beware of my arrow.* If he hit his opponent he, too, dances in tb .s 
same way, but if he fail his victor dances again crying, 4 how could the arrow of such a jackal hit a 
tiger’s cub?’ This goes on until one or the other is beaten. The matches are usually arranged 
betweeu men who are at enmity with one another. The play lasts for two days. Sometimes 
disturbances break out. These used to be serious; even resulting in men being killed on either side, 
but nowadays a stop is put to the play, if a disturbance is feared, by pulling down the deotd's flag, 
when the players desist of their own accord. 

On the third day a goat and two buffaloes, all males, are sacrificed to Devi. The latter are 
killed in the same way as those at the Tarab Fair, 29 but the shambles are at a distance from the temple, 
and two picked men take their stand, one on the road to Fagu, the oilier on that to Ratcsh, to 
prevent the wounded animals going towards their respective village-, as it is believed that it is 
unlucky for one of them to reach either village, and bloodshed often results from the attempts of the 
different parties to keep the animals away from their village. Efforts have been made to induce the 
people to allow the buffaloes to be killed by a single blow, but the pujdris will not allow this, as 
being the offsprings of Devi’s enemies, they must be slaughtered with as much cruelty as possible. 
After thD rite the people make offerings to Deu, the money going to the temple fund, while the 
other things such as grain, goats, Ac., are divided among the pujdris. The chHd of thP Devi then 
begins to nod his head (hhvlnd, lit . to play), and taking some grains of rice in his haipt. distributes 
thorn among the people, saying, 4 you have (‘elehrate.il my fair without disturbances, and I will protect 
you against all misfortunes throughout the year.' If, however, any disturbance has occurred during 
the fair, the offender- are made to pay a fine on the spot to obtain the DthTs pardon, otherwise it is 
believed that some dire catastrophe will befall them, necessitating the payment of a still heavier fine. 
The Devi passe* the night at the fair, returning to her temple on the morning of the fourth day. 

II. — Tho JAt Fair, Bhal&wag. 

Tin- fair is held uf Bhalawag on the first. Sunday in liar. There is a legend that a nddhu once 
lived on the Chabnl hill. He w.v famous for his miraculous teats, and was said to bo a ndh. Ho 
built a small temple to M filiation on the hill, and established a lair, which was held continuously for 
some year*. The offerings made at the temple were utilized to meet the expenses of the institution, 
After the Gurkha conquest this tract was ceded to tin* Maharaja of Patiala in the time of Raja 
Raghunuth Sain. Once Rana San*ar Sain visited tho 1 ai r 7 but u dispute arose, and the, Patiala 
officials having used miF-coming words against tho liana, he removed the ling of Mahadco to his 

9T Lit., ‘you hunger after archery, come on, idaoe you itoh for it.’ fhadairi, fr. thoda. an arrow, meaoa 
archery, and one of the tuna-* » -r tno<D« of the hill musio i* cnllod, beeause it in played at arohery meeting* 

2* [See Appendi* I., below,,' 
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own territory and established it at Bh&luwag, and since then the fair has been held there, it only 
lasts one day. JIhe Raja, with his Rfinis, Ac., sets out with gre*t pomp to the scene of the fair, 
the procession beiug headed by a band, and reaches the place about mid-day. People pour in from 
all parts, and by two in the afternoon the fair is in full swing. The R£ja takes his seat on the side 
of a tank, into which people dive and swim. A wild lea is also thrown into it as a scapegoat (bhSt) 
and some people throw money into it as an offering. In the temple of Mahadfto, ght> grain, and 
money are offered by the people according to their means. The pujdris of the temple, who art? 
Brahmans, divide the offerings among themselves. Worship is performed diere daily, and on the 
ianhrdnt days Brahman.* of other- villages come there to worship. On the fair duy worship is 
performed all day long. People also give the offerings they have vowed. 

There is a legend about this tank, which is as follows : — Once a Brahman committed suicide 
in a Raja’s darbdr . In consequence of this haiiyd (a profane act, especially the killing of a Brahman), 
the Raja became accursed. He tried by all the means in his power to remove the curse, but in 
vaiu, for if he had a child born to him, it soon died, and though be performed worship and tried 
many charms and amulets, it was all of no avail. An astrologer then told him that as a 
BrQhman-hatiyfl had been committed in his darbdr , lie would never be blessed with a sou, unless 
he sank eighty -four tanks at different places in Ins realm for watering of Line. The Raja 
accordingly constructed eighty-four tanks at different places in the hills from Tajaur to Mattiaua. 
Of these tanks some were very fine, and one of them is the tank in question. After making all the 
tanks, the Raja sent for the builder, and, being much pleased with his work, gave him as a reward al 
that he asked for. But j>oople then became envious of the kindnoss shown to him by the Raja, 
feaxing that he would be elevated to the rank of musdhib (courtier), and so they told the Rajii 
that if the builder did the same kind of work anywhere else, the RajtVs memory would not be 
perpetuated and that steps should be taken to prevent 1 his. The Raja said that this was good 
advice, and that, of course, he had already thought of it, so the builder was sent for, and although In* 
tried to satisfy the Raja that he would never make the same kind of tank at any other place, the 
Raja paid no heed to his entreaties and had his right hand amputated. Thus disabled, the man 
remained helpless for some time, but having recovered, it struck him that with his skill he could 
do some work with his left hand, and he, accordingly, built tw r o temples, one at Jathia DSvi and 
the other at Sadu, both now places in Patiala territory. When the Raja heard of this, he at once 
went to see the temples, and was so delighted with their work that he gave a reward to the builder, 
but at the same time had his other hand cut off, and the man died a few days after. It is said 
that alter the making of the tanks, the Raja celebrated a jag on a very large scale, and four years 
alter was bless&l with a tikd (son). 

APPENDIX I. 

D6vl T&r& of T&rab. 

This l>evi ig the family deity of the R&ja of Kconthal, and her arrival dates from the advent of 
the Ruju's family in this part of the hills. Her legend is as follows : — Titra Nath, a jogi, who had 
renounced the world and was possessed of miraculous power, came to Tarab to practise austerities. 
Ho kindled his hr o,dhmd, in the jungle. When rain come, not a drop fell on his sitting place (dsan), 
and it remained dry. Hearing of the supernatural deeds of the faqir, the Raja went to visit him. 
The jogi told the Raja to erect a temple to his goddess, T&r& MAI, on the hill, and to place her idol 
in it, predicting that this act would bring him much good, and that, it was only with this object that 
he had taken up his abode on the hill. In compliance with these directions, the Raja ordered a 
temple to be built, in which the jogi Tara Nath placed the Devi’s idol according to the rules set 
forth in % the Hindu Shdatras for asthdpan , ‘establishing an idol.’ The Pato Br&hmaus, who 
attended the j6gi, were appointed pujdris of the temple. This D6vi has eighteen hands, in each of 
which she holds a weapon, such as a sword, spear, &c., and she is mounted on a tiger. 4 The hill on 
whioh th Qjogi resided had, before his arrival, another name, but it was re-named T&rab after him. 
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As the Ddvi is the family deity of the Raja, she is revered by all his subjects, and it is well known 
that whosoever worships the D6vi will prosper in this world in all respects. It is $lso believed that 
she protects people against epidemics, such as cholera and small-pox. It is likewise believed that 
if the Devi be angry with anybody, she causes his cattle to be devoured by hyenas. The zamtnddrs 
of pargand* Kalsinj and Khushala have the sincerest belief in the D6vi. Whenever sickness breaks 
out, the people celebrate jags in her honour, and it is believed that pestilence is thus stayed. Some niue 
or ten years ago, when cholera appeared in the Simla District, some members of the Junga Darbdr 
l’oll victims to the disease, but the Iitija made a vow to the Devi, and all the people also prayed for 
health, whereupon the cholera disappeared. The people ascribe the death of those who died of it to the 
Devi's displeasure. Some four years ago, and again bust year, small-pox visited pargand Kal&nj, but 
there was no loss of life. Some two or three years ago hyenas killed numbers of goats and sheep 
grazing in the jungles round Tarab, and the Devi revealed the cause of her displeasure to the people, 
who promised to celebrate a jag in her honour. Since then no loss has occurred. 

Close to the temple of Devi is another, dedicated to Siva, which was erected at the instance of 
ihe j6g% Tara N&tli. The first temple of the Devi was at Ganpart village in pargand Khushala. 
This still exists, and the usual worship is performed in it. The Devi’s original seat is considered to 
Tie Tarab. Her oldest image is a small one. 

There is a legend that Raja Balhir Sain placed in the temple at Tarab an idol ma le by 
a blacksmith named Gosaun, under the following circumstances: — One BhawAni Dat, a pandit, told 
Raja Bale hr Sain that as Tarab was a sacred place lie ought to present an idol to it, which he (the 
pandit) would place in the temple according to the Hindu ritual, and he added that the idol would 
display miracles. Accordingly the Haja ordered Gosawau to make the idol required. The blacksmith 
made an earthen image of the shape suggested to him by the pandit . who told the RAja that while 
the idol was being moulded,, he must offer five sacrifices. This the Raja did not do, and moreover he 
had a brazen image prepared. Immediately after the blacksmith had completed his idol, he was 
attacked by a band of dacoits, who killed him with two oi his companions, as well as a dog and a cat. 
Thus the five necessary sacrifices were fulfilled. The Raja was then convinced of the veracity of the 
pandit's statement and acted thenceforward according to hig directions. He porformed all the 
requisite charities and sacrifices, and, having seated the idol, took it to Tarab. He ] performed several 
kav.ans in the. temple and placed ( uHh&pan ) the idol in it. This Devi is* the one who is mentioned 
in the Chandilci- Pbthi by Markanda Rishi, who killed Mali! K abash or.- 0 

The Fair of D6vi T&rft is held at T&rafo in October on the Purgfi a»ltamf, and lasts for 
u day. On the jirst naurdtrd , the Brahmans worship DurgA in the temple, and a ke-goat is 
sacrificed daily, the Raja hearing all expenses. On the morning of the ash/ami, the lliiju, with his 
Rani and all his family, •'fits out from bis court so as to reach the plain below the temple at ten in 
tie* morning, and there takes a meal ; aftw which the whole Court goes in procession, preceded by 
Vk i mud of musicians, to the temple, which the Raja, with the Rani, enters at about one in the 
a ternoon. The Raja first offers a gold mohar and sacrifices a he-goat, and each member of his 
tajuiiv does the same. Everyone presents from one to eight annas to the hhfrjki and the pu)dri t 
Alter the ruling family has made it « offerings, other people may make theirs, and money, fruit, flowers, 

/. t uud grain are given by everyone according to his means. The bhojkt and the pujdri divide 
heads of the slaughtered goats, returning the rest of the flesh to the persons who offered them, 
t Li- worship lasts till four, and then the sacrifice of bull-buffaloes begins. These are presented 
by the Raja as sanlcafp or alms, and taken to a place not far from the temple, where a crowd of 
people surround them with sticks and hatchets in their hands. The pujdri first worships the 
un.mals, making a tilah with rice and saffron on their foreheads. Boiling water is then' poured on 
them to make them shiver, and if that fails, cinders are placed on their backs. This is done to each 
animal in tftrn. and unic-s each <me trembles from head to foot it is not sacrificed. The people 


[ii.Lj Ttfe: 
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stand round entreating the DSvi with clasped hands to accept the offerings, and when a buffalo 
shivers it is believed that the DSvl has accepted his sacrifice. The people then shout ‘Dew-jt hi 
jai,jai ,* ‘victory lo the DSvl.’ When all the buffaloes have been accepted by the D6vl, the first is 
taken to the shambles and a man there wounds him with a sword. Then all the low-caste people, 
such as the Cham&rs, Kolis, Bharos, and Ahirs, pursue the animal, striking him with their clubs and 
hatchets and making a great outcry. Each buffalo is brutally arid cruelly killed in this way, and # 
it is considered a meritorious act to kill them as mercilessly as possible, and if the head of any buffalo 
is severed at the first stroke of the sword, it is regarded as an omen that some evil is impending, 
and that both the person rvho inflicts the blow and the one who makes the sacrifice will come to 
barm in the course of the ensuing year, the belief being, that as the buffaloes are the children of the 
D6vi’s enemies, it is fitting to kill them in this way.^ After this sacrifice, food is offered to the 
D6vi, and drti is performed at six in the evening. 

The fair is the occasion of much merriment and even debauchery. W omen of all classes attend, 
unless they are secluded (pardd nishin ), and those of loose character openly exact sweetmeats and 
money for the expenses of the fair, from their paramours, arid put them publicly to Bbame if they do 
nc4 pay. The plain is a sanctuary, and no one can be arrested on it for any offence, even by the 
IMjii, but offenders may be arrested as soon as they quit its boundaries and fined, the fines being 
credited to the temple funds. Offences are, however, mostly connived at. There is much drinking 
and a good deal of immorality, with a gr^at many petty thefts. The Baja, with his family, spends 
the night on the site of the fair. The bhojki ai d the pujdri , who, with the Miami dri, receive the 
offerings received at the fair, are Sarsut Brahmans of the Rat-Bhat group, while the bhanddri is 
a Kanet. Brahman girls are also brought to this temple, where they worship and are fed, and also 
receive money and daclihnd ( dakhna ). 31 

On the third day of the Dasahrfi, the goddess is worshipped at 2 F.M., in the dcirhdr^ all the 
weapons being first taken out of the arsenal and worshipped, and then all the musical instruments. 
The essential worship is that of the sword and flag. After this the Raja holds a darbdr with 
full ceremonial and then visits the temple of Thffkurjl Lachhmi N&rffyan, whence the image is 
brought in a palanquin, while the Raja walks just behind it, attended by all his officials, in order of 
precedence, to the plain set apart for this festival. On this plain a heap of fuel is piled at a short 
distance from a green tree, which is adorned with small flags and round which is tied a wreath 
containing ir rupee. The Raja with unsheathed sword goes Tound the heap, followed by the rest 
of the people, and the heap is then worshipped and set fire to. It is essential that the wazir of the 
State should l*? present at this ceremony, and if he is unavoidably absent., a representative, who 
wears an iron sanjud, is appointed, and the heap is then fired. The man who cuts the wreath on the 
tree in the midst of the burning fire and takes the rupee is considered a hero, and his prosperity 
during the ensuing year is assured. Before the heap is fired, a pitcher of water with a mark on it is 
placed close by,^nd whoever hits the mark is deemed lucky, besides receiving a prize from the Raja. 
If no one is able to bit it, the man who represents llamlnian, and who accompanied the idol, 
smashes the pitcher with his mace. The image is then carried back to its temple with the same pomp 
as before, ami a turban is given to the Raja on behalf of the Thukurdwara, while his attendants 
are given bhng and charnamritP Wreaths of flowers are then distributed. The festival is believed 
to commemorate the conquest of Ceylon by Rum Chandar, the ancestor of the Re j puts, which was 
accomplished after worshipping D6vi. 

A somewhat similar festival is the SR6r Fair held at Kba£ Ashnl: • — On the morning of 
the first ^BAsauj, a barber, having lighted a lamp in a that (plate) and made an idol of Ganesh m 
cow- dung, comes to the Raja and his officials and makes them worship the idol. The Raja and 

Mah} Khaahwa, Mahis&tifrra, who tormented the Devi, was a bull-buffalo, and, when he ^as killed, bit* 
descendants wore metamorphosed into bull-buffaloes, 

ai A fee for spiritual service. 

** The water with which the feet of the idol have been washed. 


52 The etaok is called laiM. 
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officials then give him presents according to their means. In the afternoon, the Raja gives alms, 
and, accompanied by a procession with a band and his Ranis, sets out for Khadi Ashni, The 
inhabitants of the neighbouring villages assemble there in thousands to enjoy the sight. Soma 
fighting bull -buffaloes, which have been roared for the purpose, are brought to the fair the day 
before and fed up with ghi, &c. The Raju himself rears six or eight buffaloes for this fair, and they 
are similarly prepared for the fight. The fair begins at one iu the afternoon, when the be-buffaloes 
are set to light in pairs, and the person whose buffalo wins is given a rupee as a reward by the R&ja. 
So long as the fight lasts, music is played. 

The people at the fair distribute sweetmeats, &e., among their friends and relatives. Swings 
too are set up and the people revel in drink. They can commit disturbances with impunity, as no 
offenders are arrested on this occasion. Many people from Simla bring haberdashery for sale, and the 
articles are largely purchased by women. At five the people begin to disperse, and the Raja 
returns to his darbiir , About 6,000 or 7,000 persons assemble at this fair, and the Raja distributes 
rewards among his servants on its termination. Its introduction is due to the Raja, and it is not 
held in honour of any particular god. The place where the fight takes place is dedicated to 
the god Ba<lm<ln. Formerly rams were also made to fight, but now only bull-buffaloes are us*dL 
Before the commencement of the fight, a rot is given to the god. This rot is made of 5 j sfirs of 
Hour, 5{ of gur, and of gh ». The flour is first kneaded in sharbat of gur and then made into 
h thick loaf, which is then fried in yhi. When it is cooked, it is taken with dhilp, Male , flowers 
and Acc to the place of the god, and after worship has been performed, it is divided in two, 
one piece being left at the temple and the other distributed among the people. 

According to one legend, this fair was instituted by the forefathers of the Raja, who 
originally came from G&ty£.i*~4taBgal and were an offshoot of the Sain dynasty. This 
festival ia also observed in that country. It is said that the Rajas of the Sain dynasty were 
the devotees (updsak) of the Devi, who rejoices iu fighting and the sacrifice of bull-buffaloes. 
Although this fiction is not generally accepted, the story is told by men of advanced age, ami 
the late Raja Maler Sain also ascribed the fair to this origin. It is said that that Biru dt&otft 
is the iraAr of the Devi, and therefore the fair is held at the place where there is a temple of 
the Devi or Biru. It is also said that the day of the fair is the anniversary of that on which/ 
Raja Ram Chandar constructed the bridge to Ceylon, and that the fair it? held in com mem oration 
of that event. In the everyday speech of the hill people Btrft dfiotA is called Badmftn dfiotfh 

APPENDIX II. 

The Goddess Ath-bhAjA of Dharfieh. 

Legend. — A Raja of Kotlehr in the Kangra District, named Jaspji], had two sons The elder 
succeeded to the throne, and the younger, in consequence of some dispute, quitted the dominions of his 
brother, went to the hills, and took the name of Gajindar Pal. On leaving Kotlehr, in? brought with 
him an eight-handed image from the fort of Kangra, and came to Bhajjl, where he begot four sons, 
Chiru, Chand, Ldgu, and Bhogu. On his death, these four partitioned his dominions thus : ChWu 
took the M/a of Bhajjl, and Chand that of Koti, while Logo and Bhogu received parr/ and Phagu in 
idgir. The descendants of Chiru and Chand are to this day the Kanos of Rhajjt and Kbtf respectively, 
Bhogu married, and three families of his descendants, Marchltak, Phafik, and Halifak, still exist in 
par gaud Phagu. Logo did not marry, but became a dacoit. In those days the country round 
■Phagu was under the Kuna of Ratfish. Harassed by Logfi’g raids, the people complained to the R&na, 
but Lugu was strong and brave? and the RanA could not capture him. At last he commissioned a 
O banal 3 * to kill Logo, promising him a reward if he succeeded, but though the Ohanal pursued Logit 
for some tiim?, he failed to seize him. Bogu had a liaiton with a Brahman girl, and one dev 
she was sitting with him under a tree, when the ChanAl chanced to pass by, and, taking Lfign off hi* 

e * Cbanid i* a low c a»te in the bill# 
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guard, smote off his head and carried it to the R&n&, leaving his body at Hohan village, but the 
corpse of its owif accord went to Dhar, a village surrounded by a rampart and with only one entrance, 
which was closed at the time. The headless body pushed open the gate, and entered the village, 
When the people saw it all besmeared with blood, they were terrified and gathered together, but the 
body disappeared, and though they searched for it, they could not find it. At last they discovered 
a stone pindli (au idol having no special shape). On consulting the astrologers, they were told, that. 
Logft had been transformed into a dioid and that they should place ( asthdpan ) the pindli in a 
temple and worship it as god. Then BhOgfi aud ether zaminddrs established the eight-handed 
D6vi, which L6gu’s father had brought from E6(16hr, .at Ktliya in Dhiraj village and placed 
LOgu’s pindli in the jungle of Dawan. The BrAhmans who had come with the R&ja of K6tlShr’s sons 
were appointed pujdris of both deities, and it was then decided that DSvl was the superior and that 
Logu was her subordinate. Shortly afterwards several brazen images of Logfi were made and a 
handsome temple built to him in BakhAg village, where he is daily worshipped. In D&W&n hamlet 
he is worshipped once every three years. 

A fair is held at D6\Ts temple on the Durga ashtami day and at that of L6gu on the SalftnA, 
i. the puranmdshi of Sawan sudi , and at the Diwali in the month of Katak. 

{To be continued.) 


AHMAD SHAH, ABDALX, AND THE INDIAN WAZlR, ‘IMAD-UL-MULK. (1756-7). 

( Contributed by William Irvine , late of the Bengal Civil Service.) 

( Continued from p. 18.) 

Neti ‘ Imfid-uhmulk began to talk about the invasion of the Shah and his own calamities 
at the coming of the Shah to Shahjahauabad, telling the story with all its details. His account 
was a. ; ' follows : — 

‘ IM AD-UL-MULK’S STORY. 

• 

The daughter of Mir Manun, son of Nawab Qamar-ud-din Khan, Muhammad Shah’s Wa»ir f 
was betrothed to me. Then Mir Manun met his death at Labor. 16 His widow, by the medium 
of a woman in.the Shah’s (the AbdalFs) family, with whom she had some sort of relationship 
or connection, wrote a letter to the Shah, setting forth her unprotected condition. The Shah 
was touched and said he would adopt Mir Maniin’s widow as his daughter. He ordered certain 
jdgirs to be left in her possession and added some tracts of land as a gift from himself. 

As Mir Manfin’s daughter had already been betrothed to me (‘Iniad-ul-nmlk), her mother 
wrote to me: “The feast for the marriage of my daughter remains to be performed. Yon 
“ ^an either come here [Labor], or send for us [to l)ihll], so that this business may be earned 
“ through.” But the Regain added that she could not come to Dihli without the permission of 
the Shah. In reply I wrote to her : " Get permission from the Shah and come yourself to 
Shahjalianabad.” The Begam submitted this proposal to the Shah, and permission to leave 
Labor having been granted, she reached Shahjahanabad two years ago. 

In the interval mention began to be made [to me, Hmad-ul-mulk] of the daughter of 
* All Qul HCh an ; and ihe other matter [of the marriage to MuTn-ul-mulk’s daughter] was 

19 Mu*in-ul-miilk (Manun) met his death at Labor by a fall or by poison on the 9th or 19th R67 

H. i 3rd or 6tb Nov. 1753. ‘ Imad*ul-mulk is tolling the story in 1169 H„ according to our author. The real 
date of this interview must have been, however, Jamuda II., 1370, end of February, or first week in March 17&" 5 
see B. M. Oriental MS. No 17*9, € I02**l05b. 
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postponed for one year, and T was married to the daughter of ‘All Qull Khan . 17 After a year 
the Begam Satyibah was sent for by the Shah; and repeatedly his letters arrived summoning 
her. The answer she wrote was : “I came to Shahjahiinabad to see about the marriage of my 
“ daughter. Two years have elapsed while I have been sitting and waiting here and Ghiyaz-ud- 
"dm Khan [t. e the person speaking, fix ., 4 Imad-ul-mulk] has never carried out the ceremony. 

Nay, h e is on the point of making his first marriage with the daughter of 'All Quli Khan, 
** the Six-fingered, the Daghistani ; and her mother was a singing woman.” 

In reply to this letter the Shah sent me an angry letter, and over and over again forwarded 
peremptory orders for the Begam to return to his Court. While this was going on, I had 
married ‘All Quli Ktyans daughter, and on this account the Begam Sahibah was to some extent 
ill-disposed towards me. More than once she wrote to the Shah that she bad been involved in 
all these complications, yet up to that date her daughter had never been married, “ but was still 
"seated solitary at home.” 

The Shah, upon the representations of the Begam Sahibah, was greatly incensed against 
me in his heart. When the Shah drew near to Dihli and was encamped at Shahclarraty,, 1 * 
1 sent for Nawab Najlb Khan, and said : "We must deliver one battle against the Shah.” His 
answer was: “Pa}? me this day two lerors of rupees, cash down, and I will fight.” I Toplied : 
‘‘ Nothing is due to you by the State for your arrears and pay, seeing that in liquidation of your 
“claims I have handed over to you more than one halt of the territories. At a day’s notice 
“ whence can I produce such a sum of money ? This claim that you have announced is 
“ inconsistent with your loyalty as a subject.” 

Najlb Khan and his followers raised a tumult and for u whole day barred exit from and 
ingress to my house, and pressed for payment of the above sum. Then, keeping the fact a secret 
from me, Najlb Khan appointed one U.vml Khan, Afghan, as his agent, and sent him to the Shah's 
camp, where he was to act under the auspices of Jnhuti Khan, the. Shah’s general-in-chicf. That 
very same day a letter in the most cordial terms came from the Shah, inviting Najlb Khun to 
his camp. 

At midivght Nujib Khan came out of Dihli and marched off witty his troops to the ShahV 
camp, where lie was presented through Julian Khan and obtained a regal khilat (set of robes). 

I saw that in the realm of llind there was no defender, 1 was left alone, “ drb/en off from 
“that side, and on this side, left forlorn,” 10 exposed to dishonour and to death. Thus it seemed 
best to let come what come might, and go off in person to the Shall, When it was one watch 
(three hours) before dawn, without informing any of my people, hut taking my life in my hand, 

1 got on to my horse, and, followed by four attendants, an hour and p. half after sunrise 1 reached 
the tent of the chief minister, when 1 d amounted. The chief minister was most kind and took 
me to his arms. Then he called for breakfast for me. In every way he tried to comfort and 
reassure me. One of the family of tie chief minister was related to my mother, and this lady, 
who was then travelling with him, heard of in} arrival, and, following custom, scut, cut some am' 
to ask how I was. 

This conversation ended, the chief miniver went away to we the Shah and reported that 
‘Imad-ul-mnlk Gljiyiiz-ud-diii Khan, the liazir of U indiistan, had left the capital and had 
reached his (the chief minister’s) tent all alone, and was stopping there. He was waiting for 
permission to kiss the threshold of the Heaven-exulted Court. 


Her a^ne »»»<*«•»<» gum “a her mother vm a Hanoinc-prl. A tran.Wt.o» of one of her poem* i. to tie 
fonnd in \ oL I. of Sir W,IU„, Jones' works Her tom), >k at Nnribad, .Ijty-thren mites .oath of Aginh, and it 
he«r. the short inscription, ‘ak, s/mri.-i-Oama lltgam ' {1189 H „ 177 Wit. " A 1 m ! weep for Hanna Begam." 

On the left Unit of tin Jaumoh, just opposite to Dihli. i» j, fS randah, « a » A mmiah. 
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An order issued: “.Let him be brought.” I went, and I saw that Najib Khan, and Jahan 

. Khan, and five other commanders were standing there with folded hands. As my offering 

I produced five gold coins* and a jewelled amulet, having mounted on it a diamond of 

great price. 

\ 

The Shah said: “ Art thou Ghiyaz-ud-dln Khan?” I replied : “I am he ; a sinner and 
“ ft transgressor. 1 * He said : 41 Thou wert Wan fir of Hindustan, wherefore foughtest thou not with. 
“ me? 11 1 replied: “The Aimr-ul-umarii of Hindustan was Najib Khan. Behold, here be 

“ is present before the Shah’s throne. I said to him ? ‘Wo ought to fight one battle.’ Ho paid 
u no heed and, without reporting to r.e, left .Dih.1T and was honoured by admission to this Exalted 
“Court. Except this noble there was within the realm no other renowned commander having an 
“army. Thus, where was the army I could lead into battle ?* ,M 

The Shah said: “It is two years since I sent to you the daughter of Mir Manfm, under 
“her mother’s charge, so that she might be married to you. Up to this day you have not been 
“married to her. .Repeatedly have I sent for the Regain of Mir Mamin, 9he being my adopted 
“daughter, and yet you nevor sent her tome. Over and above this neglect, you made your first 
“marriage with the daughter of ‘ All Qull Khan, whose mother was a dancing-woman, and yet 
“you failed to carry out my orders.” 

I replied : “The Regain of Mir Mamin caused rae to record a written oath, sworn to upon 
“ the back of the Quran, and took it away with her. It was to the effect that after I had 
“married her daughter I would never marry another wife. Now, the daughter of ‘All Qull 
“ Khan had equally become betrothed to me, but when ‘All Qull Khan died, Shuju'-nd-daulah 
“ had endeavoured to get the girl for himself. Thus I was forced to consider my reputation 
“and dignity and name, which were at stake; so 1 entered into my first marriage with her and 
“ thus avoided the breaking of the oath that the Regain Sahibah had forced me to write out. 11 

Upon this the Shah said : “ Intizam-ud-daulah (son of Qamar~ud-dln Khan) has -filed before 
“me, through nay ‘arzbegt, Barkhurdar Khan, an agreement under his own seal, offering two 
“ Icrors of rupees on condition that charge of the office of Wazir in Hindustan is made over to 
“him. The rescript cqjnf(*,rring the office of Wazir in India has been written out, and o&ly 
“ awaits the seal of my Wazir. If thou agreest to one hror of rupees, thou shall be maintained 
“ as before ii* that office.” 

• I said : “This slave could not lay his hands even upon one lakh of rupees. Whence 
“can I produce a hror ? 11 lie (the Shah) answered; “ Tlion cans t bring it from Shahjahanabad.” 

I represented: “I could not collect a hror of broken pebble-stones there. What chance, 
“then, of getting rupees ? ” He replied : “ How much treasure hast thou stored in thy house r ,r 
I said: “Fourteen thousand rupees in cash, two thousand seven hundred gold coins, and 
“ four lakh* worth of jewels, silver vessels, and so forth. If it be so directed, f will send for 
“ them this day. and deliver them over to His Majesty's officials.” 

On this occasion a slight smile passed over the Shah's face, and he said to Shah Wall Kh an , 
his chief minis to i : “ This is the Wazir of Hindustan and you, too, are a Wazir. Take him to 
“ your quarters and persuade him. If he agrees to a kror of rupees, then make out the rescript 
u for the Wazir a office in his name, and maintain him in his old position,” He presented me 
with robes of honour of the Qizzilbash style, six pieces in number, and a jewelled aigrette- 
holder, fvifch a plume of leathers ; then dismissing me, sent mo away with his Wazir. 

Upon this we came back to the chief minister’s tent. He pressed me to the utmost, and 
said the rescript appointing Intizain-ud-daulah to be Wazir of Hind was already made out ; 
only his (the chief ministers) signature and seal remained to be attached. Any sum that 
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I chose to promise he would get agreed to, and then would have the order made out in my 
name* “ As the Shall and I too” (he added), “on account of Mir Manun, are inclined in 
“ heart towards you, we have made some delay in impressing the seal on the rescript for 

II Intizam-ud-danlah.” 

1 implied that absolutely I could not think of faking or attempting the JFuair-ahip in 
a State where there was no army and no treasure. Nor had I any power of laying hands upon 
a lakh of rupees. True kindness and condescension would, in my case, consist at this juncture 
in excusing me from such an undertaking. Under no conditions could I accept the office. 

The chief minister once more went to the Shah and made a representation of the case. 
Then and there the rescript for the office of Wanlr was completed in the name of lntizam-ud- 
daulah ; and it was sent off to him at Shiihjahanabad by the hands of a nasaqchi . Intizam-ud- 
daulah reeled with excitement, and ordered the kettle-drums to be beaten in honour of his 
appointment as IFazfr. 

Two days af forwards the Shah entered Shahjahanabad. Five hundred horsemen were ^et 
apart to look alter me and bring me with them. That same day, that on which the Shah 
entered Dihll, he gave an order that the daughter of ‘ Alt QulT Khan should be marched away 
from Shaiijahanfibad and taken to Balkh. Accordingly, that very day their march began and 
their camp was pitched at the town of JJadlh 

At the time of afternoon prayer the Shah said to me : •* This night the marriage cere- 
“ monies of Mir Manun’ 8 daughter will be celebrated in my presence. Go away now, and when 
*' one watch of the night has passed, be ready for this business in accordance with yonr own 
41 customs, and appear then in my audience- hall.” At the same moment he sent notice to the 
widow of Mir Manun. 

When one watch of the night had gone by, I appeared til the appointed place. Then, with 
his own auspicious hand, the Shah applied hevna to my palms, and caused the ritual of 
marriage to be carried out in his own presence. He said : u From this time 1 have taken you as 
11 my son ; in every way let yonr heart be at rest.” He conferred on *.tc a gift of 5,000 rupees 
and two shawls he had worn himself. For this 1 made him my acknowledgments. Then 
1 sent to the Be gain 5,000 rupees on account of the Fnveiiing of the Bride. Tfie Shah said : 
“To-night remain where you are, you are a bridegroom.” Then he was pJeasejl to honour hts 
own sleeping apartment. 


The .same? day there came to the Shah a petition irom Kigali Suruj Mall Ja}, to this effect 
“This faithful one is a slave and u servant o\ your government, I entertain no ideas but those 
‘■of submission and obedience. My hope from your mercy and grace is, thaf should an order 
4 • of the Shah secure the honour of issuing, 1 will place grass in my mouth and an axe upon my 
“neck, and attend to kiss the Threshold, whereby my head will be raised from among my {peers 
“as high as the Seventh Heaven.” 

The order of the Shall was : “Let it be written — ‘ Why delay for the issue of an order, if 
' ‘ he is a true subject of the Empire, let him appear and attend our audience.” Considering 
the oiler oi Suruj Mali to be bun & jnU . , the > hah went off to Inis sleeping quartern and retired to 
rest. 

When one watch of the night was left before daybreak, the Shab arose ami entered his 
oratory, and until the time came to say the morning prayers busied himself in reading 
portions of the Script are { wazhij ) and recitation (aurutl), and perusal of the Quran. After 
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completion of the nooning prayers, he entered the Hall of Public Audience and tools: his seat 
upon the throne. At one and a half bofirs after sunrise the emperor of India appeared, 
and they gave formal audience together, seated upon one throne. 

The Shah ordered Intizam-ud-daulah to be sent for, so that they might that day collect 
from him the first instalment of one kror of rupees. A general order was given to the 
nasaqchu (a sort of military police) to visit the houses of the other nobles, — above all, that of 
Mir Jumiah, Sadr-us-Kuduw who had a tieasure-Louse containing trays upon trays full of 
gold, — » and bring in thorn and their gold. 

Tn fine, from that moment a strange uproar arose within the city, and cries reached the 
ear everywhere of ‘‘Bring gold! Bring gold!” An exceeding fear fell upon the dwellers 
un Shahjahanabad. 

The widow of Mir Manun sent a message to me * “At this time the nasaqchU have not 
“ given one moment’s grace to lntizam-nd-daulah but have carried him off to the audience. 
U A wooden triangle ( chobhae qaihehi) has been erected with a view to pn nishment ; and the 
“ Shah has said that this day one kror of rupees, according to agreement, being one instalment, 

*' must be collected. If this is not done, ho will issne an order for a beating with Bticks.” 

On hearing theso words I hastened off to the Hall of Public Audience, and, making my 
obeisance to the Shah and to my own Sovereign, I remained standing in my due place. I saw 
that what the Begam galiibah had said was quite true. Intizam-ud-daulah, his face white as a 
sheet, was standing close to the triangle. In a short time the Shall would have lost his temper 
and flown into a rage. 

Going close up to Intizam^ud-daulah, I said softly : “ What is the source whence you 
“thought of getting the money P” He said: “By asking for time and forming plans; at 
this moment, beyond this one ring that I have on my finger, I have not control over even one 
“rupee.” Hearing tliis^ appalling reply, my heart sank within me; and I concluded that 
“of a truth, this man has not the power of paying in even a few thousands of rupees. This 
“ day sees tlm end of the honour of the house of us Tu ranis ! Whatever force and torture may 
“ be used to this man, will, all of it, in the judgment of the common people, be attributed to 
“me Ghiyaz-ud-din Khun, because he has claimed the W ^tr-ship and displaced me* They 
“ will say I had planned that ho should bo either disgraced or slain.” 

Therefore, in the most abject manner, I laid my head at the foot of the Shah’s throne, and 
said: “May I "be thy sacrifice! May 1 be the a verier of thy misfortunes! This dignity and 
“ honour of the Turiims, of so many years’ standing, — alas ! that in the days of a Shah equal i*i 
“ dignity to Srilairmin, they should be reduced to entire nothingness ! and diould become 
“ a laughing-stock to the Iranis ? 1 rely upon the graciousness of the Shahan Sliah, that as an 
“ alms-offering upon his blessed bead, they may bo preserved from dishonour and granted 
“ pardon.” 

V The Shah said: “This day will 1 have the money; I have heard that in the house of 
“ Qfwfa*r*ud-din Khan there lie stored twenty krors of rupees ; and out of this accumulation this 
“ son of his has covenanted to pay two krors. I relinquished part, but this day I mean to 
“realize one kror , be it by gentle means or by torture. Let the position of the treasure-store 
“ be pointed out ; or, if not, 1 will order a bastonading.” 
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Inti*ani-ud-daulah spoke : “ Whatever treasure there was, my father caused to be buried 
“ withiu his mansion. The widow*, Sbu'lahpurl ' Begam knows about it.*’ Forthwith the 
Shah ordered the Beg am to be produced. Unable to resist, the poor Begum eaVne to the Hall 
of Public Audience in a woman’s litter with a dirty cloth thrown over it. There the Shah 
screened off an enclosed space, and called the Begam to his owu presence. Ho said to her : 
u Thou art as a sister to me; nor do I wish to shew any disrespect to the family of the 
sovereigns of Ta ini fir’s line, or to that of their oliiof minister; you should give up their 
treasure.’’ 

The Begam was shaking and trembling all over, and quite unable to return any answer. 
An order was given that if the woman did not tell where the money was> iron nails were to be 
driven in underneath the nails of her hand. On hearing t hese words the poor creature lost her 
senses and fell down in a fit. Then Iutizam-ud-daulah and 1 were called to the presence. The 
Shah said : “ Carry this woman away and place her on one side. Find out exactly where the 
•' store of money is.” 

To make a long story short. After a short time the Begam recovered her senses and said 
*• I am not aide to specify the place where the treasure is. Only this much 1 know, that what- 
‘‘ever there is of it is buried within a certain mansion.” This statement I reported to the Shah. 
He directed that the Begam be carried to that spot. One hundred axe-men and twenty 
naseqehis were placed on the duty of seeing the ground explored ami recovering the treasures 
from it. 

Thus, for six hours the earth was excavated, and at the end of that time the treasure was 
hit upon. When it had been counted, it was found to amount to sixteen lakhs in coin. 
A report was made to the Shah that this amount of buried treasure bad been disinterred. 
Since, according to Persian reckoning, one lakh is ‘50,000 rupees, while by Indian rules 100,000 
rupees are called one lakh, the Shah, following mentally the Persian mode of account, under- 
stood that something about one Icror of rupees, more or Jess, , had been seized. 20 

After the recovery ot this money, tlu; Shah pardoned all the transgressions of Intizazn -nd* 
siaulah and conferred on him robes of honour as WVixir. and uttered many apologies in 
connection with Shuiabpuri (Begam). Out of the money found he presented u*n thousand 
rupees to the Begam. A general order was given that not a soul should slav, plunder, or oppress 
within the city of ShahjaLmiJubtid. The Shah rose and retired to bis sleeping apartments. 

On that day the slaves ami camp-followers of the Shah had gone out, by way of foraging, 
towards Farid il bad to bring in water and grass. It so chanced that Kunwar .Juwiihir Singh, 
son of Sura] Mall, J at, and Shams her Bahadur, 21 MurhaUah, and Antd Manllhnr, Marhat tab. 
^'ere about that time at fori Bailamgudh with five to six thousand men. They issued from 
the Ballamgadh fort and, coming upon the foragers, took them unawares, attacked them, and 
drove away one hundred and fifty hordes while some fifty to sixty of the num were killed. 

I his event was reported to the Shah the same evening. 

I bat very moment {he Shah sent for ‘ A bd-us-sarnud Khan, who wa» the commander of j 
thirl) thousand horsemen, and whisper* d to him : “ Without delay take out your men anP ; 
“go against the infidels. Dnring the coming night select a hiding-place and go itito 'a*«Aush 


29 J * u ‘ rtnin waw ;' ol!y { Persian j l <hh», and tliTifl rmt tnu^h more than half a hror. 
il Shaaisber Bahadur hon of Biiji Kao. Paahwa. by a Muhammadan danoing-jtfiri. 
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“ Send on one hundred^ your men in advance into the open country and induce the infidels to 
. 44 fall upon tlym. Your horsemen must engage them ana, by alternately fighting and 
” retreating, bring them gradually close to you. At that point come out of your ambush and 
‘ 1 offer them up as food to the relentless sword,” 

‘Abd-ug-gamad Khiiri did as he was told- Jnwahir Singli and the two Marhnftah ehiohs 
already mentioned, escaped alive with nine other men, and sought shelter within the fort rf 
Ballamgadh, among the nine being one Hid ay at 4 A li Kh an, fai/jdar of ckaklah Shukohabad 
Manipur!, Bhongam ef cetera? 2 When half a watch had passed after sunrise ‘Abd-us^amad Kh an 
presented himself before t) v, Shah to make his obeisanco, accompanied, by about five hundred 
infidel heads carried on spear*, and captured horses, with other goods and chattels. A jewelled 
aigrette and robes of honour were conferred on him. 

The Shall orderod his advance tents to be sent out and put up in the direction of Farldabad, 
stating that on the folio v ing clay he would enter that place. To the emperor of India lie said : 
“ You should march along with me, so that wherever there are any rebellious or turbulent men, 
H or any of your enemies, you may issue your credentials, and they shall receive thorough 
” repression and be forced to give proper tribute. My purpose is this — that in order to reduce 
“.your kingdom to order, so far as by my bands it can be done, ample exertion of the most 
“effective sort be brought into play.” 

Tim emperor brought forward unworthy objections, and declared then to the Shah : “We desire 
“ that between us the ties of brotherhood should be set up, by the marriage of one of the royal 
“ ladies to Hits Majesty the Shah.” The Shah replied : “ I desire no disrespect to the House of 
“ Amir Taimur.’’ The emperor of Hindustan became still more pressing in his request — nay, he said 
to the Shah : “ The longing of the whole body of Begums in the royal family is in secret that this 
41 should b.: done. What harm is there if the daughters of sovereigns are delivered to sovereigns 
“My pleasure will be consulted by this being carried out.” 

Therefore, that very night one of the daughters of ZInat Mahal was married to him. The Shah 
treated this spouse with such honour and respect that lie made her the head over all his other wives. 
After this ceremony the Shah said to me : 4 * Thou hast only lately been married. Stay where thou 
art.” I answered : “This faithful one will remain in attendance on the felicitous Stirrup. If 
“ you allow,* tfill bring my family with me. Then, the connections of ‘All Qul! Khun, who form 
“ part of the good fame of this slave, have, by the Royal orders, marched off to the town of Radii, 

“ which lies five kos from Shahjalninabad, on their journey to Balkh. On this subject I await, for 
“ the present, whatever you may be pleased to order.” 

• 

The Shall said : “Let them lie brought hack lo Dildl. Let them be under the control of 
il ‘Umdah Begam. When I return to Wilayat, whatever the widow of Mir Manila desires shall 
“ be done with them.” I made my obeisance of thanks, and, in spite of the Shah declining to take 
me with him, l managed somehow or other to march along with him, wanting to see what would 
happen. 

[TmiuLul-mulk’s narrative to Sher Andaz Khan ends.] 

*\«44ftffr t> jAis narrative was done, Ghiyaz-ud-dln Khan asked the Mir Sahib, saying: " I should 
“ like to inspect the memoranda and requests of the Nawab, my brother (that is to say, Ahmad 

82 This Hidayat ‘All K.hnn nrny possibly have boon the father of Qhulair Ijfuaain Khan, author of the Biyar. 
wl-muta akhkhirin. 
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“ Khan), to find out whftt matters he has prayed the Shah to grant The writer at a sign 

from the Mir Sahib fetched the memoranda, which were with a servant in a bag, and handed them 
to him (‘Iinad-ul-mulk). After he had gone through them, he rnado alterations in several 
places. Thus, for “ Siibah Bangalah six hrors is offered ” he wrote “ four krors ” ; and for the 
Marhattah country he altered “fifty lakhs” of rupees into “twenty lakhs, *' and in regard to the 
Audh Subih he replaced “ two krvrs ” by “ seventy lakhs” Other memoranda were prepared and 
'made over to the Mir Sahib. 


Let us return to onr narrative. k Imad-ul-inulk and the Mir Sa^ib were engaged in this 
conversation, when a messenger from the Shah's audience ran up and said: “The chief minister 
41 has stated the business of Ahmad Bangash to the Shah and his petition has been sent for, you 
** must give it to me.” Thus he carried off the petition in Hr hag. The Shah himself read it, and 
reassured the chief minister; and two mounted nasaqchis were sent off at once to fetch Jangbaz 
Khan, who had gone to the town of Mirafch. Their orders were to bring him back at once with all 
haste. 


When the chief minister returned to his tent, he said to the Mir Sahib • 44 The Shah has 
‘ interested himself in the highest degree in the affairs of Ahmad Khan, and has announced that 
** whatever Ahmad Bangash has aske ! for should be granted.” He would send Jangbibs Kh an back 
with his (Ahmad Khan’s) envoy. Accordingly, trasaqchU had been despatched at once to Jangbaz 
Khan. In four days* time Jangbaz Khan will arrive. With regard to you (the Mir Siihib) he 
said that the next day being a halt, you are to be presented to him. The chief minister having thus 
reassured the Mir Sahib iu the most perfect manner, sent him away. At noon he forwarded to 
the Mir Sahib one tray of fruit and four trays of food, when the Mir Sahib presented a gift of ten 
rupees to the minister’s servants. 


The next morning wo attended at the quarter? of ihe chief minister. The chief minisrer 
conducted the Mir Sahib to the Shah’s presence. The Shah enquired: “ Yon are a Sayyid ? ” 
H<’ replied : “ They call me so. ’ fhc Shah went on : “ Sayyid, lot your mind he cany ; I have 
sent for Jangbaz Kh an, in four days he will be here, and 1 will depute him to Farrukhahad in 
your company. Write to Ahmad Khan to begin making Lis plans, and he should bo in every way 
“ without anxiety. 1 have entered these realms as an upholder of the Faith and a suticourer of the 
tribes. My purpose is that the accursed group, the Marhabtahs, who have occupied the 
14 tcrr itories of that tribe (the Afghans), shall, through the fear and power of the Lord, he uproot ini 
“and expelled by me,” 


The Mir Sahib made an obeisance of thanks and produced the list of presents and rarities. * 
The things were all in the author’s charge, he having attended in the Mir Salih’s train and being seated 
iit the Shah « audience-hall. An order was given to lay the things out for inspection. Mirxa 
Mustafa, the Shah’s Secretary, came up to the author and placed the gold coins, e t cetera , and Ue 
rest of the things in large and small trays, then laid them before the Shah. The whole gift was 
accepted. He remarked: “The rupee of Farrukhttbad is better looking and better made than 
“that from any other place in India. I have heard that Ahmad, Bangash, is a man of valour, 

“ though, nowadays, the Marhaftahs have got hold of his territories. lie ought to eject them, amf 
“ please the Lord ! it shall so come to pass, and I will make over the country as far aa the horde i 
** of Bangal to Ahmad Kh an.” m-* 46 . , .• 


After this speech, he conferred on the Mir Sahib a robe of honour of seven pieces, together with 
a jewelled aigrette, a turban of a flowered pattern, a tight-fitting coat of shawl stuff, in addition to * 
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a pleated o\^r-go^mm^^jabae (?), with a flowered edging, a waistband of shawl-stuff, and a pair 
of shawls from JTuW 

At this point four nasaqchis appeared and made some statement in the Turk! language. The 
Shah’s face flushed red, and he said in Persian : “ Send for Jahan Khan.' To Jahan K h an he 
* said : “ Take Najib Khan with you and march this very instant. Move into the boundaries of the 
accursed Jab, and in every town and district held by him slay and plunder. The city of Mathura** 

: “ a holy place of the Hindus, and I have heatJ that Sfiraj Mall is there; let it be put entirely to Pie 
; “edge of the sword. To the best of your power lea^s nothing in that kingdom and country, lip 
to Akbarabilu leave not a single plat 3 standing.” 

Jahan Khan made his obeisance and marched off the same day. Then he (the Shah) directed 
the nasaqchts to convey a general order to the army to plunder and slay at every place they reached. 
Any booty they acquired was made a free grant to them. Any person cutting off and bringing in 
heads of infidels should throw them down before the tent of the chief minister, wherewith to build 
a high tower. An account would be drawn up and five rupees per head would be paid them from 
tie; government funds. The next day the march for the territories of the Jat began. 

To the Mir Sahib the Shah said : “ Say y id, I have come as an upholder of Islam. The 
accursed generation of Marhatbahs, how can they withstand me? I will sweep their very 
44 name out of this country. In my heart is a linn resolve to pursue them into the Dakbin regions. 
“ So long as you arc with the army, come daily to make your how without fail.” Out of those gold 
coins he picked up ten and presented them to the Mir Sahib, saying : “I present you with these by 
way of ulash (table money ?). v and then in the kindliest way gave him Lave to go. 

(To be continue L) 
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FURTHER TRACES OF TOTEMISM IN THE 
PANtfAB. 

The following instances of clans or sections, 
both among Hindus and Muhammadans, which 
J>ear toteffiwic names supplement those already 
published ante , Vol. XXXII. p. 201, 312 ff. 
Personally I am by no means convinced that 
totemism can be said to exist in the Pairj&b 
or* North-West Frontier Province, Bince there 
is clearly no organised tribal system based on 
totemism, and most of the instances collected are 
ejplicable as tabus based on verbal resemblances, 
or as nicknames. 


KhaggA. — F rom hhaggd , a kind of fish, so 
called because their ancestor Jal&lu’d-Din 
#Khagga saved a boat-load of people from 
Idrowning. Like the Bodlas, the Khagg&s can 
ja y dro pb o b ia by blowing. 

Kah&L — From hahx or Icahil , a weed. This 
tribe is found in Bah&walpur, and is an offshoot 
of the religious tribe of the Chishtis, with whom 
they still intermarry. They are fervent in 


religious observances. Their origin is said to be 
that a child was born near the Indus, close t.» 
a kahi weed. They are quite distinct from the 
polygamous Kahals, who live on crocodiles, &e. 

LabAnA or LobAnA - — It i* tempting to derive 
this name from Mn (salt), and I think it means 
‘ trader in grain,* but labdna is also ‘an earth 
cricket, with formidable jaws,’ and, in the 
South-West of the Paffjab, people whose children 
have pimples, pant -wa trd, tied a labdna (orpdrii- 
watrd , as the insect also seems to be calted ) 
round their nocks, believing that a cure will 
result. It is said of the Labiinas that a eon 
was born to a R&thor Rajput with moustaches, 
and so he was nicknamed Lab&nd, after the 
insect. 

SunArs. — Among the Mair BunArs, four 
sections merit notice: — 

B&ggA, — The Bagga section claims descent 
from JK&6 ClihabitA of Delhi, whose complexion 
was bagga, which means 4 white ' in Panjabi, 
and hence their name. 
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The Plaud section claims descent from the 
saint Pal lava, whose name is derived from 
psallava , or leaf, because he used to worship 
under the leaves of a banyan tree. 

The Maetin claims descent from a child born 
when his mother became salty at the chhata or 
vnasdn, “burning-place.” 

The JaurA section derives its origin from the 
simultaneous birth of a boy and a serpent called 
a jaunt.' The serpent died, but the boy 
survived, and bis descendants, who are of this got, 
still reference the serpent. 

BrAhmane. — Among the NagarkotiA Brah- 
mans of the Kangra District certain snake 
sections have already been noted. In addition to 
these, the, Batekpu (PakkA and KachchhA) 
have the following sections : — 

(i) Chappaiy an insect; no explanation is 
forthcoming. 

(ii) Sugga/ a parrot ; no explanation is forth- 
coming. 

iii) Bhangwaria, fr. bhangrfr , 7 a kind of tree. 

jvl Khajftr© Dog^e : Date-palm Dogar, a 
>ection founded by a man who planted a garden 
of date-palms, and which originated in the I)ogra 
country on tin* borders of Jam m ft. 

(v) GhAbr&,“ a rascal; one who earns his living 
by fair means or foul. 

M&hAjans.—- Among tie MahAjans of Kangra 
the following sections have been noted 

ii) BhepUjHaid to be derived from btdhi. ‘ewe’. 

,ii) Makkorpu, said to be from makki , a bee. 

(iii) KohA.ru,- an axe or chopper. 

Ghirths. — Among the Ghirths of Kfingfa 
the following may also be noted ' — 

- i) PathrAlA, founded by a leaf-seller ipattti, 
leaf). 

iiii Kh6pa, founded by a woman whose < hild 
was horn under a khvr tree 

(iii) BanyAnh, founded bv a woman whose 
child was born under a ban or oak 

(iv) Dadd A, founded by a woman whose, child 
was born near a bamboo, and laid on the tree. 

(v; KhunJA, an animal of some kind. The 
name was given to a child as a token of affection 
Hence his descendants are still called by the 
name. 


| (vi) LadhAriA, fromV 7 /*4/idr, a kind of tree. 

(vii) Gkurl, a wild goat ; so-called because its 
progenitor cried like one. 

v'dii) Kkaj&rA, date-palm ( cf. the BrAhman 
section of this name ) ; so-called because tfts 
founder was born under a date-palm. 

(ix) KhattA, from khattd, a kind of tree: for 
a similar reason. 

Br Ahmans. — In Amb&lA the BrAhmans have 
two almost certainly totemistic sections : — 

(i) Pile Blieddl, or yellow wolves ; so-called 
because one of the ancestors was saved by 
a sbe-wolf, and so they now worship a wolf at 
weddings. 

(ii) Sarlnhe. — - They are Raid to have once 
taken refuge under a sarin tree, and they now 
show reverence to it. 

Rajputs — The RajptttB in this District have 
a got whoso names (sic) end in palds (now 
corrupted into Prakaah), because their ancestors 
once in time of trouble took refuge under a dhdk 
tree. Their women still veil their faces before 
a dluiky and it is also worshipped at. marriages, 
&<■ . by them. 

Jats — In Miftuwali, a district on Urn lndu-v 
the Jabs have a sept, which is thus described — 

The Thinds, who are owners in several 
villages near Leia.li, say the) were originally 
Chughattas, hut a boy <>f that family was found 
by the Pit*, greased or buttered all over, with 
insects (dinging to him. The Dir said: “ They 
have buttered you w«Nl/’ and he wan called 
Thiud thereafter. 3 

Ch hi mb As. — The Clihlmbhe of IdAler Kotla 
have the four following gois, regard^v^r.Vhieh no 
traditions arc forthcoming — 

Daddftjfrog or toad. KhurpA, trowel. 

ThuAri, scorpion. LaurA, penis. 

Wasirs. — In Kohat the custom among tfie 
Wazlrs is that after the birth of the first- horn 
! child, the mother walks out of the house, and 
names the child after the object, such ns a tree* 
animal, insect. Ac , that first catches her sight 
For instance, one tribe, the Gtdar KhM, in «<* 
called after the jackal, 

H. A. Rosfc 

May won. 


1 Lit., 1 twin.’ * Not in the Punjabi Dictionary of Bhai Maya Singh. 

* Thinid = greasy or buttered i cj. p. 60 of O’Brion’s Multdni Glostary. 
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PREHISTORIC BRONZE IMPLEMENTS FROM INDIA. 
Plate VI 1. 


Bronze. (?) copper harpoon-head, 
from India, present ed in 1 SSo 
by ^ir A. Cunningham to the 
National Museum. Dublin. 
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Plate- VI. 

\i) roimt'r implements from Bitliiir or Bralunavarta in ( Afwnpore District. 
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THE COPPER AGE^ND PREHISTORIC BRONZE IMPLEMENTS OF INDIA — 

SUPPLEMENT. 

BY VINCENT A. SMITH, M.A., 1.0,8. (Bktd.) 

( Continued from Vol. XXXIV., p. S44.J 

I PROPOSE in this short article to complete my review of the present state of knowledge 
concerning the copper age and prehistoric bronze implements of India by utilizing 
some materials which were not at my command last year. 

In December 1904 Dr. Vogel, reting under instructions from the Director-General of 
Archaeology, deputed his Assistant, Pandit Hirananda, to examine the site at Raj pur in 
the Bijnaur District, U. P. f and to obtain photographs of copper or bronze implements 
reputed to exist at Bithftr or Brahm&vartta in the Cawnporo District, and at Pari&r on the 
opposite bank of the Ganges in the Unao District of Oudh. The Raj pur implements are fully 
illustrated in Plate 1. of my former article* The photographs of the site, which Dr. Vogel 
has kindly sent me, show that it is a piece of waste ground adjoining a grove, and marked by 
a ipound or tumulus, apparently of earth, a few feet in height. There is nothing sufficiently 
characteristic m the appearance of the spot to justify the expense of reproducing the 
photographs. 

The town of Bith&r is situated on the Ganges, twelve miles to the north-west of Cawnpore. 
Local legend affirms that the god Brahma celebrated his completion of the work of creation 
by a horse-sacrifice at the Brahraavartta Ghat. Dr. Fiihrer states that 1 numbers of auoient 
metal arrow-points are found in the soil around Bithur, said to be relics of the time of 
Ramachandra ’ ( Monum . Antiq ., Af.- W. P. and Oudh, p. 108 ). By ‘arrow-points* Dr. Fiihrer 
meant the large objects which are more properly described as 4 harpoon-heads.’ Two specimens 
of this class and two 4 flat celts’ of primitive lithic type in the Lucknow Museum have been 
illustrated in Plato IV. of my former paper. The photographs supplied by Dr* Vogel 
(Plate VI.) now illustrate fourteen more objects from the same site. One of these is 
a harpoon or spear- head, with three points on each side below the blade, and the rest may be 
called varying forms of ‘ celts.’ Four of these with broad rounded edges are slightly 
shouldered, and nearly t elated to the Midnapur specimen previously figured in my Plate II., 
tig, 6. Tbo narrow celts are obviously copies of common forms of stone implements. The 
bent implement, figured at the end of the top row of Plato VI., is a new form, but a duplicate 
of it occurs aUPariar ( Plate VII, ). Presumably all these Bithftr specimens are made of copper, 
not bronze, but without analysis it is impossible to be certain what their composition is. 
Dr. Vogel’s Assistant has failed to report whore the fourteen objects now photographed are 
preserved, but probably they are kept in a temple or temples. 

Pari&r is a* village in the Unao District of Oudh, on the Ganges, opposite Bithur, fourteen 
miles to the north-west of Unao, as indicated in the Map to my former article. Like Bithur, *it 
is sanctified by Brahmanical legends of the usual kind, and is frequented as a bathirg-place. The 
great jhil or swamp, which almost surrounds the villagers called Mahna, and probably represents 
an old river-bed. 4 In the temple of Somftsvara Mahaddva on the banks of the jhil are collected 
a large number of metal arrow-heads said to have been used by the contending armies [of Lava 
and Kusa, sons of Ramaehandra] ; they aro also occasionally picked up in the bed of the 
jhil and of the Gauges’ (Fiihrer, op, cti . p. 272, erroneously printed as 172 in my former paper, 
p. 237 ^ The photographs now published evidently are those of implements preserved in the 
Pariftr temple ( Plate V1T. ). One implement, as already observed, is a shouldered celt like 
four specimens from Bithur and one from Midnapur, and another is a peculiar bent tool 
resembling a Bithftr specimen, and, I think, new to science. The pandit unluckily omitted 
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to note the scale of his photographs, but in the Progress Report of Panj&b and U . P. Circle for 
19Q3-4 y p. 21, the dimensions of a Pariar implement in photograph No. 114, now reproduced, 
are stated to be 6£ by 8J inches. This object must be the round-headed shouldered celt shown 
in the Plate, and the scale of the photograph, consequently, is approximately one-fourth of 
the originals. 

In my previous paper ( p. «I3 ; 15 of repriut ) I described i a fine harpoon -head, presented 
by Sir Alexander Cunningham to the collections now in the National Museum, Dublin, and 
said to have been found somewhere in India. This weapon has four teeth, not recurved 
barbs, on each side below the blade, and the loop on one side of the tang, through which the 
thong attaching the head to the shaft was passed, is formed by the legs and body of a rudely- 
executed standing animal. The general appearance of this object, which is apparently made 
of bronze, not copper, is more modern than that of the copper implements from Northern 
India.’ By the kindness of Mr. George Coffey, Curator of Antiquities in the Dublin Museum, 
I am now able to present a drawing of this unique implement, prepared by a member of his 
stall ( Plate VII. ). The implement may be, as 1 supposed in my previous paper, less ancient 
than the copper articles from Northern India and Gungeria, but, even if that be the case, it. 
certainly dates from a period of very remote antiquity, and is characteristically Indian in 
form . 

I conclude by quoting miscellaneous observations with which 1 lmvc been favoured bv 
correspondents interested in my previous paper. Canon Groemvelh the veteran archfcologist , 
writes: — ‘I did not know that so many [ copper implements ] had boon found in India. 
It is evident that there never was a bronze cultivation there. Indeed it cannot be said that 
there was ever any real development of a bronze cultivation, except in Western Europe. 
Assyria and Egypt certainly did not possess one : nor can Greece, the Islands, or Asia Minot 
be saiii to have brought it to any high pitch, though there are splendid specimens, such as the 
Mykenae blades. Still there is nothing like the fine swords, spear* heads, etc., so abundant in 
the United Kingdom, Denmark, France, Switzerland, and Italy. Hungary developed it 
certainly ; but further east and south it never reached to any height, nor have many bronze 
weapons, etc., been found in those countries. Spain, too, is very poorly represented, which, 
as it had much traffic with the Eastern Mediterranean, seems to point to the bronze culture 
not having come through that channel. I bo Eastern origin ot bronze and its development 
must be given up ; and, so far as we have evidence at present, somewhere about the head 
waters of the Danube seems to be the most probable place of birth. But we waift many more 
facts before any safe conclusion can be cocue to.’ These weighty observations raise a big 
question which I am not prepared to discuss at present, but I may be permitted to feel 
some satisfaction at having had the opportunity of communicating to the scientific world 
a considerable body of facts to help in the final solution of the problems of the origin and exte nt 
of the so-called Bronze Age. Canon Green well is of opinion that the Dowie dagger or sword 1 
is certainly prehistoric, aud observes that 4 the; handle has something in common with the 
ofdinary bronze sword.’ He also thinks, and rightly, that the Norham harpoon was brought 
to England in modern times, probably by some sailor. He knows of 4 several similar finds; 
Carib ^tone-axes and North American arrow- points have occurred in England,’ and the way 
in which they came has been traced. 

Professor Ridgeway of Cambridge alludes to Major Sikes’ 4 cnpj>er ( for they can hardly 
be called bronze ) axes, vessels, and curious rods with a curved end * from Southern Persia, 
which have been described by (.’anon Greenwoll in the Arefunologia, and were discussed at the 
York meeting <>f the British Association. Professor Ridgeway is inclined to think frkat these 
objects are of comparatively kite date, the first century R. C., or even the first century A. D. 

1 Ant*-, Vol XXXIV p. 2 VI, and n print of tin* paper, p. 15. with figure. 
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This opinion is based on *>he very advanced character of the grooved work on the bottom of 

one of the vessels, and a similarly late description of the bottom, as well as shape, of the other* ; 
supported by the fact that the owners of Major Sikes* objects buried their dead. I have not 
followed up these references* The Professor is anxious to get * more data from Persia itself.* 
Perhaps some reader of the Indian Antiquary may be able to supply them. Professor 
Itidgeway possesses a copper arrow-head found in a grave nearKoban in the Caucasus, associated 
with a bracelet and beads of glass, which seems to date from the second century A. D. 

Mr. Gatty tells me that a copper celt, quite plain, and roughly made, was found some 
years ago by a keeper, under a heap of stones on the moors above Sheffield, in the parish of 
Brad field. Mr. Gatty lived in that parish for twenty years, and collected flint implements, hut 
never heard of any other copper or bronze article being found. The shape, so far as lie 
remembers, was like this : — o 

These supplementary notes exhaust for the present all the information which I possess 
concerning the ancient copper and bronze antiquities of India. Perhaps the publication of 
them, like that of my previous paper, may attract the attention of observers and scholars 
interested in prehistoric archeology, and help in the elucidation of problems now very obscure. 

AHMAD SllXlI, ABPALT, AND THE INDIAN WAZlR, ‘IMAD-UL-M ULK (1756-7). 

( Contributed by William Irvine , late of the Bengal Civil Service. ) 

(Continued from p. 51.) 

Bubric. — The Shah marches from Ear 7 dab ad towards the territory of Suraj Mall, .Tat ; lie pitches 
his camp close to Shcrkot ; on the same day at the request of ‘ Imod-ul-mulk he seizes by 
force the fort of Ballamgadli, which lay three kos from the euuip, towards the left; flight, of 
Juwahir Singh, son of Suraj Mall, Jat, Shamsher Bahadur, Marliattali, and Antii Manklier, 
Murhufctah, who were within that fort ; slaughter of the. rest of the garrison. 

Be it known that, the following was the order of the Shah’s march and encamping. One march 
Was never more than five has. When there remained one watch of the night he started ; and 
performed his morning players upon his arrival at his advanced tents. He. had not a single 

kettle-drum sounded, nor music at fixed hours, nor trumpets ( harrah-nm ») and such like. 

• 

Before the Shilh mounted, twelve thousand special slaves assembled, three thousand on each 
tilde of the Slrnlf s tent. The title of these men was Dun mil (the pearl wearers), and from their 
ears hung gold rings, mounted with very large poarls. They remained drawn up in ranks at a distance 
of one hundred paces, seated on their horses. When the SluTh placed his foot in his stirrup, the 
twelve thousand slaves at one and at the same moment, with a single voice, shouted aloud: 
<* Blessed be the parties, in the Name of God, peace be unto His Majesty the Shah !’* This sound 
rose to heaven and reached the ears of the army, thus enabling them to know that the Shah had 
started. Then the rest of the army from that time got ready, and at. the moment of (lawn began 
its march, and reached its new quarters at one watch after daybreak. The general rule was to 
march one day and half the next ; but on some occasions there was a halt of even two days. 

The mode of the Shah’s progress was as follows : The Shah advanced alone amidst the ranks 
of hjs slaves, riding a horse, his sword slung from his shoulder, and his quiver on. There 
were four bodies of slaves, each of three thousand men, one division in front, one behind, and one 
on each Each division of them wore a hat of a different style. It was prohibited for a slave 

belonging to ono division to ride with another division; he must keep with his own set. If by 
chance any one disobeyed the rule and the Shull noticed him, the man received a beating so severe 
►that he was left half-dead, or with primps only a gasp of life left in him. 
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All these slaves were well-made and good-looking, of white and r«^ complexion, with gold-lacc 
waistbelts and hats of flowered gold lace. On each side of the hat hung flowered-pattern tufts 
( Uirrah-hae ), towards the ears, near the cheeks. Their long sidelocks were in curls. Many of the 
slaves, those who were officers, had jewelled aigrette-holders with feathered plumes fixed on the top 
of the hat. They rode fast horses of Kabuli breed, and guided them, each in his own station, with 
a grave demeanour. They moved at the distance of a musket-shot from the Shah’s person, all 
their faces turned towards him. The Shah rode alone in the middle, with an open space around him. 

In whatever direction he chanced to glance, one slave holding a pipe and another bearing 
a porous bottle of water rushed up to him. Then the Shah would tako the pipe-stem into his hand, 
rein in his horse, and proceed slowly. When done with his pipe, he would rinse his mouth three 
times with water from the bottle. 

The treasure and the food supplies, the stores of clothes, and so forth were carried in the 
following manner. On the left Hank, outside the ranks of the slaves, there were one hundred camels 
loaded with bread, baked and then dried, two hundred camels loaded with grain, this was called 
sursatP This grain was given out daily in allotted portions to the nobles and the servants of the 
Begams. On the right flank were two hundred camels loaded with clot-lies and vessels, silver pots, 
and so forth. Such treasure as there was came iu the rear of the guard of slaves, which followed the 
Shah ; it was carried on mules and two-humped dromedaries. 

Shah Pasand Khan and Jangba/. Kh an, with the qtiwachl-bashi, were told off to the rear- 
guard and held command over its movements. The three thousand slaves, who rode in front as 
advance guard, fully armed and ready, bore each a lance whose head was either gilt or silver-plated, 
having a decorated ( muquiyash ) and fringed (mutafraf) pennant. To the onlooker, owing to the 

multitude of lances, it seemed like the glittering of rain. In the rays of the sun the spearheads and 

pennants so shone, that you might imagine the stars were sparkling in the sky. It was wondrous 
aB a garden in springtime, and a sight worth beholding. 

On the day that the Shah after the afternoon («wAr) prayer set out to conquer the fort of 
Ballamgadh, the author in company of the Mir Sahib | Sher Andaz Khan] was in attendance on 
His Majesty. By a lucky chance the ranks of those slaves formed up close to me. In whatever 
direction I looked, my eyes rested on countenances lovely as youthful Joseph, as if the slaves from 
Paradise, throng upon throng, had descended upon earth, and with their fairy-like dispositions wire 
seated firmly in the saddle, thirsting for the blood of the children of Adfcm. By the Lord ! 1 was 
so overcome that my head drooped to the pommel of my saddle. 

A horseman named Mir Muhammad ‘Ata, by race a Barakki Sayyid, belonging to the troops 
of the ‘Usman Khan already mentioned, who, to a certain extent, was proficient* in Arabic and 
Persian, and used to pay a daily visit to the Mir Sahib, had set up a friendship with the author. 

At the time I have been speaking of, he was at my side. He exclaimed : “ 0 So-and-so ! What 

“ is the matter with thee ? Thy complexion has turned saffron-colour and thy eyes red as the planet 
“ Mars. The hot rays of the sun have affected thee ! ” Ho offered me wat-er from the ckagal or 
leather-bottle that he carried, and I re-opened my eyes. I answered : “ 1 have no need of water 

ahd I repeated the following quatrain ; 

Quatrain. 

Jfyi roz Icih atmh-i-muhabbnt afrohht , “ The day when the fire of affection was kindled, 

'Ashiq rothun-i-'i&hq zi ma'shvq amokht ; “ The lover learnt from the loved-one the bright- 

ness of love j 

Az janih-idost lar-zad in soz wa gndazy “Through a friend arose this burning and 

melting, t 

Id dar na girift-i-shama* parwanah na solcht. 44 So that the butterfly should not faff* into the 

lamp and burn.” 

2 * Turkish, “ requisition* in kind levied from the enemy.” 
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He said : “ Say it over again ! What is it ? ” I replied : 44 0 brother ! seest thou not that this 
M crowd of lovely faces with white cheeks and rosy lips has brought affliction on my life and faith, 
“and robbed me of my heart; and these dusky eyes with sword-wielding eyebrows and arrow-like 
“‘eyelashes, how they stab me as with daggers by their amorous and languishing glances, and spill 
“the blood from many hearts.” 

He gave a loud guffaw, and glancing towards them he brought forth a heavy sigh, and 
exclaimed: 44 Tliou speakest truth, come on so that we may be closer to them. I am acquainted 
44 and friendly with a number of them.” I recited the couplet: — 

JIarzah-gard-i-baqh chun bulbul nayarn ; parwd- u A butterfly am I, no vagrant songster of the 
naham , grove, 

Mitawtinam hard parwdzi , hik has bdshad 44 1 can wing my flight, and that is enough for 
mat'd. me.” 


Two days afterwards the said Mir, on some pretext or other, brought four of these slaves on 
a visit to the Mir Sahib ; and to some extent ar intimacy arose, and they came frequently. The Mir 
Sahib (God give him rest) treated them with great kindness, and feasted them and received 
thorn with civility. He even gave them money, as much perhaps as fifty rupees. 

One of them sang Persian odes ( qhazal ) excellently, to the accompaniment of music, and 
possessed a heart-alluring singing voice. Every time he came there was a wonderful crowd. He 
got mo to write him several qJuizals and took them away with him. 

One of them is the following : — * 

Qhazal . 


Tura,st qadd chit sarv t wa turd^t rue chu mah , 

Yake miyan-i-qabd t wa yake ba zer~i-kaldh 9 

Rabudl as man j an , wa burdi az man dil, 

Yake ba qadd chu sarv y wa yoke ba rue chu mah j 

Khabar dahad lab-i-tu, ivu nishdn dahad rulch-i~ 
man , 

Yoke zi surlcKi-i-la'l > wa yake zi gardi-i-gah . 

♦ 

Bud chu balM wa qadam , chashm wa zulf-i-tu 
dd , m, 

Yoke zi khwdbd-nazhand , wa yoke zi tab-i - 

du-iah . 

Zi dard wa heferat-i-tii didah wa dil-am har 
daur 

Ytfke mi-barad lchun y wa yake bar -dr ad ah : 

mue manaz\ranj *draz , wa~ zulf-at , 

Yake chu shir-isitfcd, wa yake chu qir-i-siydh. 


44 Tliou hast the cypress’ waist, thou hast a moon- 
like face, 

44 The one girt in thy coat, the other showing 
below thy cap. 

44 Thou hast robbed me of life, hast carried off my 
heart, 

41 One by this cypress-like waist, the other by this 
moon-like face : 

44 Thy lips tell a tale, and my face reveals it, 

44 Those by their ruby redness, this by its hay-like 
pallor. 

44 Be thy eyes and locks lasting like Fate and the 
Ages, 

44 These by venerated sleep, those by their two- 
fold brightness. 

4 ‘ From pain and grief of thee my eyes and heart 
for ever • 

44 The first rain blood, the other heaves a heavy 

sigh : 

44 By grief my hair is changed, while my locks 

41 Are grown white as milk, thine still black as 
pitch.” 


Praise be to God ! Whither are my words wandering ! 
m Hemistich . 

(lusn-i-ln qissah Hshj ast y dar daftar na mi - 44 The beauty of this tale is love, no volumes can 

ganjad, contain it.” 
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To return to the narrative. The retinue of the servants of the Begams, which was called the 
retinue of the Haram of the Shall, marched in the following order* After the morning prayers thoy 
Started. Closed Jitters (‘imart) were placed on camels; these had curtains of red broadcloth, 
gome decorated, but most of them plain. On several of the camels were large dosed litters, but on 
most of them two panniers (Jcojawah) , the furniture of which was also of scarlet broadcloth. There 
were about two hundred camels. In the midst of them, which was styled the hall \ or “heart,” went 
fifteen to twenty persons, carried on takhts t or platforms, in the Hindustani manner, borne on the 
shoulders of hahars (a caste of litter-carriers). 

This procession, from the number of covered red litters, formed a sight worth seeing. In 
advance, at the distance of an arrow.’ s flight, went five hundred mounted archers, and as an armed 
retinue (qur) there followed one thousand horsemen. At five to six gharls (1| to 2 hours) after 
sunrise they reached their encampment. The horsemen who came first gave a shout, using the 
words Yurha! Turfra ! that is, “Withdraw on one side.” In every lane and passage in the camp 
through which the retinue of the Haram took its way, every one, great and small, remained with his 
face covered by his skirt, until the last of the procession had gone by. If by chance any one ever 
glanced towards the retinue, one, two, or throe horsemen would ride at him and without a pause 
most relentlessly thrash him. The retinue would take four or five ghari (90 to 112 minutes)' to 
pass any given spot. All the people on their road, through the camp, were in a most extraordinary 
condition of apprehension, and you might say each of them was a man afflicted by God. 

The camp of the Shah was pitched in two portions. The first wa3 the male and the other the 
female quarters. Between the two was left an open space of about the width of two or three arrows’ 
flight. The female camp was called the Haram ; the men’s camp had two names ; where the Shah 
sat was styled Jthargah, and where the scribes of the office were placed was called the JDarlJchanah . 
In the screens of the Khar pah, facing the DariWanah, there was one large entranco, constructed of 
wood, painted of an azure colour, and partly gilt, on which were beautiful flowers of many sorts 
depicted by the bruBh. On the top of the gateway was placed a large dome made of copper, two sides 
of which were gilt. This was called the Qubhah-i-Shah (the Shah s cupola). It was so high that it 
could be seen at a distance of three to four leagues (9 to 12 miles?). If the light of the sun were 
over against it, it shone from afar, and the men in charge of the baggage train were guided by it to 
their destination. It was there that the Shah’s own tents would be found, 

4 

At each of the two wings of this entrance stood a large standard in a gold-embroidered searlet 
broadcloth cover. From the top of each standard hung a bow upside down, and a fiower-pattern 
cloth, vis., a waist-cloth, hung down from each end of it. To each bow notch a naked sword was 
attached to the bow-string ( ckillah ). If a bait were ordered, the two swords were placed upright. 
If there was to be a march, then at nightfall, one sword was let down and placed upon the ground. 
These were the signals of a halt, or a march. 

To go on with the story. When the Shah marched from Farldabad and reached his camp, the 
fort of Bollamgadh was three Itos to the north. ‘Imad-ul-mulk represented to him that the fort of 
Ballamgadh was close by, and the infidel .Tuwaliir Singh, son of Stiraj Mall, .Tat, with Shainsher 
Bahadur and Anta Maukhcr, two Marbattali chiefs, were within the fort. His Majesty’s wisest 
course was to detach a strong force to drive the fumes of ovcrwccnirigness out of their heads. 

The Shah said: “ My scheme is to uproot the forts of Dig and Kmriher. What is there forme 
“to attack in little forts like this?” He (‘Imad-ul-mulk) represented: “If these rebellious 
“ fellows did not happen to be in this fort alive, it would be of no importance. At this moment, when 
“ the infidels have takon refugo so near to us, to leave them unmolested and continue our march, 
“ will raise many suspicions.” 

The Shah replied : “ Take with you Afzal Khan, the Ghilzab, who is at the head of forty 
“ thousand men, and invest the fort.” ‘Imad-ul-mulk and the said Khiiu arranged for the 
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investment of the fort. The garrison went on fighting with swivel-pieces and muskets until the 
hour of afternoon. The 8h&h from moment to‘ moment sent off express riders to ascertain progress. 
After the afternoon prayer the Shah started himself and soon reached the spot. The Mir Sahib 
followed, and the author with him, as related above. 

Then the Shah in his own pare person inspected the fort from all four sides. He fixed on one 
direction and caused the ground to be measured with a rod up to the foot of the wall and caused the 
cannon called Kullah-i-Munbarah 1 ^ to bo brought, and ordered it to be fired into the air. 
Kul lah~i-lchunb&'ak sent its charge up to heaven and it returned to earth within the fort, By 
concussion its two pieces, which were of iron in the shape of a large casket (durj), split asunder, and, 
wherever they went, reduced everything to splinters. What chance had a human being of standing 
against them ! The firing continued for four or five gharl (1 \ to 2 hours), the aim being constantly 
altered* Changing from one position to another, the balls were sent in one after another. In short, 
after the same fashion, four other mortars (Jcullah ) were brought into action, A number of the 
infidels within the fort were killed, and great confusion arose there. 

At this time iho Shah was engaged in the evening prayers, and continued to sit on his 
prayer-carpet till the time of sunset prayers ( namaz~i~maqhrib ), then night came on. All three chiefs 
of the infidels came out of the fort and slunk into the ravines adjoining the river Jaman ( Jamnah). 
It was not 'known in what direction they had gone. 

After the lapse of twenty to forty-five minutes, sounds not issuing any longer from the fort, the 
Shah ordered it to be stormed. Strong bodie3 from all directions moved conjointly upon the gates 
in close formation and effected an entrance. The gates wore broken open with axes, and all persons 
found within the fort were put to the sword. But of Juwahir Singh and the others not a trace 
could be found. * Imad-ul-mulk himself came into the fort and inspected the corpses one by one ; 
but as he reported k the Shah, the accursed one was not among them. 

The skirmisher a were ordered to keep a watch over the neighbourhood in all directions and take 
care that he (Juwahir Singh ) should not get away in safety. In spite of all their activity, no trace 
could be discovered. Some days afterwards, Hidayat ‘All Khan, faujddr of Shukohabild, was 
introduced to *Imad-u]-mulk by the Mir Sahib. This faujdar told us he was in the fort with 
Juwahir Singh. The Jaf chief, Shamsher Bahadur, Anta Miinkher, and he (Hidayat ‘All Khan ) 
dressed themselves in Qizziibash clothes, and, going through an underground chamber into the ditch 
of the fort, they threaded their way through the Shah's troops, and hid in some Tavines near the 
Janmah river. * 

For two days and two nights they remained concealed in that spot, and got not a mouthful to 
eat. Such terror had overcome them that they would not emerge even to drink water from the river- 
When the ShAh had marched away, they came at night time by a route they knew before to a village, 
ami there mountiug a bullock-carriage readied a small fort in another village. There he (Hidayat 
‘All Khan) went to sleep ; where the other three vanished to he knew not. All he could find out from 
the guide was that ten matchlock-men and one horseman had come with three horses, and carried 
them in some direction or other. 

To make a long story short, after the taking of Ballamgadh, the Shall told *Imad~nl-mulk to 
make out a list of all the cash and goods found in the fort, and produce it before him. Accordingly, 
there were found in the fort, twelve thousand rupees in coin, with pots and vessels of silver and copper, 
and^gilt idols, 14 horses, 11 camels, clothing, grain, and much other goods. All this was 
confiscated. The grain was delivered to the sursdt (the food-supply department, see ante). Of the 
cash total five thousand rupees were given to Afyai Khan and two thousand to ‘Imad-ul-mulk. Two 
camels were presented to the Mir Sfdiib, The Shah made a two days 4 halt at this plaoe and issued 

an order for slaughter and plundering.^,, r wv '"' 

• ...Ji oo n g Heel/’ probably a mortar, and so named from ita shortness or shape. 
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It was midnight when the camp followers went out to the attack. It was thus managed ; one 
horseman mounted a horse and took ten to twenty others, each attached to the tail of the horse preceding 
It, and drove them just like a string of camels. Whon it was one watch after aunriBe I saw them 
come back. Every horseman had loaded up all his horses with the plundered property, and atop of 
it rode the girl-captives and the slaves. The severed heads were tied up in rugs like bundles of 
grain and placed on the heals of the captives, who by the Abdalis are called kannah , and thus did 
.they return to camp. 

After afternoon prayer (zuhr) an order was given to carry the severed heads to the entrance gate 
of the chief minister’s quarters, where they were to be entered in registers, and then built up into 
Leaps and pillars. Each man, in accordance with the number of heads he had brought in, received, 
after they had been counted, live rupees a head from the State. 

Then the heads were stuck upon lances and were taken to the gate of the chief minister. It 
Was an extraordinary display ! Wherever your glance fell nothing else was to be perceived but 
severed heads stuck upon lances, and the number could not be less than the stars in the heavens. 

Daily did this manner of slaughter and plundering proceed : Wa shab ra az faryad-i-zandn 
kih bah aHri award*h 9 ba (inha snhhat mi-lcardand , goshhai mardum kar fnl-shudandy It v as a 
marvellous state of things, this slaying and capturing, and no whit inferior to the day of Last 
Judgment. 

All those heads that had been cut off were built into pillars, and the men upon whose heads 
those bloody bundles had been brought in, were made to grind corn, and then, when the reckoning 
was made up, their heads, too, were cut off. These things went on all the way to the city of 
Akbariibad, nor was any part of the country spared. 

In addition to all this, five thousand Rohelah foot soldiers had joined the army. Each man 
procured some thirty to forty buffaloes. The plundered goods, such as jewels and clothes, they loaded 
upon these buffaloes, and established a market of their own within the camp, where they sold all 
these things at low prices. Cloth goods worth ten rupees they sold at one rupee, and those worth 
one rupee for eighty tanhah . Copper and other vessels that had been broken up were strewed along 
the route of the army and no one stooped to pick them up. Excepting gold and silver nothing 
was carried away. 

t 

In this manner Julian Khtin and Najib Khan went on ahead of us, as far as Mathura. The 
towns of Mathura and Bindraban were subjected to a general slaughter, and completely plundered. 
The latter is a principal holy place of the Hindus, situated upon the bank of the Janmah ; it is in 
the territory of the Jiif. 

On the day that the Shah marched from Shergadh, after the reduction of Ballamgadh, he 
pitched his camp near Hasanpur and Nadinah. The same day Jangbuz; Kh an arrived from Mlrafh, 
bringing with him much booty. Among other things were four elephants, loaded up with silver only, 
seventy-six horses, and a quantity of other property. The whole was produced for the Shah's 
inspection. 

As to the plundered elephants and palanquins it was remarked that these two modes of 
travelling were specially used by the emperors and nobles of Hindustan. The Shah said, elephants 
were admirable means of baggage transport. But a mount, the control of which is not in the hands 
of the rider, and it can carry him whither it wills, should not be resorted to ; while a litter is only 
suitable for a sick man. 

Afterwards Jangbfiz Khan was given robes of honour and a jewelled plume-holder, * He was 
told that an envoy sent by Ghazanfar Jang, Ahmad Banga&h, had arrived at Court; and he agrees 
to such and such an amount of tribute, and prays that some commander, with some properly qualified 
claimant (lunik), be sent by the Shah to reinforce him, so that out of dread of the Abdali might, hi* 
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enemies may withdraw from his territories. Patents for the provinces of Andh and Bangalah were 
in preparation in his (AJimad Khan’s) name. * Then, who art of his tribe, bast been asked for, and 
u as I look on you as my son, I wish to send you for the execution of this project in the place 
. 44 of any princely heir. Hollow after you stage by stage/’ 

Jangbaz Khan assented, made his obeisance, and straightway sought the chief minister at his 
tent. Mir Sher Andaz Khan was sent for. The papers stating the demands of A^tnad Khan were 
read. Then he fjaugb&z Khan) said to the chief minister: “I command no more than five* 
u thousand horsemen, while Abmad Khan has not much of an army, nor any funds. How can 
“ I eject the Marhatfcahs ^^cupy*uto Andh / 8huja‘-ud-dauhth a trestniy'amT an army, 
“and is the governor of that province. The same thing applies to the territory of Bengal. Thus, 
“the undertaking of these enterprises is opposed to reason and wisdom. I decline to go.” 

The chief minister said : “ When you were in front of the Shah you accepted and then left his 
“ audience without a protest. Now you are raising difficulties. What does this mean ? *’ Jangbaz 
Khan answered : “ I was unable to say these words to the Shall himself.” Then ‘Irnad-uhmulk 
intervened, saying : “ The army is part of the provincial government. Whenever the province has 
“ beSn made over to Ahmad Khan, he can collect as many troops as ever he likes. The whole race 
“of the Afghans form his army, there must Lie two hundred thousand fighting men of his tril>e. 
“.You are only nominally required to impress people vuth dread of the Shah. Knowing you to be 
“ a brother of the same race as himself, Ahmad Khfui applied for you.” 

Jangbaz Khun would not agree but continued to give a flat refusal. The chief Wazlr carried his 
words to the Shall. His order upon this report was to send ‘Abu-us-samad Khan instead. The 
chief minister told the Mir Sahib what order the Shah had given, and asked him to write about it to 
Ahmad Khan, and call upon him to state his views The Mir Sahib pointed out that what 
Ghazanfar Jang (Ahmad Khan) wanted was the nomination of some prince of the imperial family 
as for the rest, he would see to it himself, < Abd~us-§amad Khun commanded thirty thousand horse, 
and for the time being the daily expenses of such a force could not be provided. For this reason 
he indicated Jangbaz Khan, whose force is only five thousand men. 

Then the Mir Sahib proceeded to the tent of Jangbaz Kh an and presented the shawls, et cetera , 
the gifts intended for him, as previously detailed. Out of the whole present he accepted only a pair 
of shawls and returned the rest, saying : “ Nawiib Ghazanfar Jang is the chief man of my tribe, out 
*• of politeness 1 accept a pair of shawls. I am no king or minister that I should extend my foot 
“ beyond my du$ station,” The Mir Sahib insisted much, but not another article did he accept. As 
to marching himself, he absolutely declined to do so. 

Two days passed in this fruitless discussion. On the third day, when the Shah happened to 
make a halt at one of the camps, Tmad-ul-mulk and the Mir Sahib laid before him the proposal 
that lie (the Shah) in person should march as far as the town of Mathura, and there make some 
stay. Then whatever Ahmad Khan proposed, if it seemed advisable, could be carried out. lh^ 
Shah said: It is well.” 

Bubric. — March of the Shah towards Mathura on the represent at ion of Mir Sher Andaz Khan, aud 

after reaching it and making a seven days’ halt, he starts on his return to his own country. 

On the day that the Shah entered the neighbourhood of Mathura, he crossed the Jaranah and 
encamped near Maluudn (MahSbaa?), where there is a sarae, built by one Sayyid ‘Abd-im-nabi,* 5 
and it g*f!Tg also by the name of Sar&o NnbI ; it lies two hoe to the cast of Mathura. 


* m He won madeM/dar of Mathrni ou the Kth Rabi II., 1079 H. (26tli September 1C6P)* and was killed in an 
attaok on a Jat fort upon the 21st Zu,l ftijjali of the aamo year (24th May, 1660), 74, S3- 
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En route, the Mir Sahib paid a visit to Najib Khiin. who was at Bindraban with Jahan Khan, 
These two nobles had marched fourteen days earlier, ‘and had carried out a general slaughter in the 
country round Mathura and Bindraban, and had halted there. The author went with him (Sber 
Andiiz Khan). Wherever you gazed you beheld heaps of slain ; you could only pick your way with 
difficulty, owing to the quantity of bodies lying about and the amount of Mood spilt. At one place 
we reached, we saw about two hundred dead children lying in a heap. Not one of the dead bodies 
•had a head. In short, we reached the quarters of Najib Khan and sat there some three quarters 
of an hour. The stench and fetor and effluvium in the air were such that it was painful to open 
your mouth or even draw a breath. Every one held his nose and stopped his mouth with his 
handkerchief while he spoke. The Mir Sahib said to Najib Khan : “ How can you relish your 
“food or a drink of water ?” He replied : “What can I do, I am under the Shah’s orders; in 
“ default of his order I can move nowhere. ” 

When I got to the town of Mathura I saw exactly the same state of things. Everywhere in lane 
and bazar lay the headless trunks of the slain; and the whole city was burning. Many buildings 
had been knocked down, A naked man emerged from the ruins and asked me for a little food. 
I gave him some money and asked: 44 Who art thou ?” He said : 44 I am a Musulmtin, I was a 
“ dealer in jewellery, my sliop was a largo one. In addition to precious stones and engraved and 
** mounted goods, l had 4,000 rupoes in cash in the shop. Ou the day of the slaughter the Shah's 
“army suddenly appeared, when nobody had the* least expectation of them; it was at dawn. 
‘‘A horseman, drawn sword in hand, came at me and tried to kill me. I said 1 was a Musulmiin. He 
“said: ‘Disclose your privities/ I undid my cloth. lie continued; 4 Whatever cash you have, 
“give to mo that I may spare your life.’ I gave him my 4,0Oi> rupees. Another came and cut me 
“ on the stomach with his sabre. I lied and hid in a corner. My shop was emptied. For several 
“ days past I have had nothing to eat, but a few uncooked grains of corn. Camp followers come 
“ in day after day and knock down the houses. In mans places buried treasure is discovered and 
“ carried off. But still there are hoards left in other places not yet found by any one. if you can 
4t take me to the camp with you and place men at my disposal, I will point out the hoards.” 

In brief, I made over to him a sheet to cover him, and brought him with me. Winn 1 reached 
the hank of the Jamnah, I found it was fordable. The water flowing past was of a yellowish colour, as 
if polluted by blood. The man said: “For seven days following the general slaughter, the water 
“ flowed of a blood-red colour. Now fourteen days have elapsed, and the colour of the water bus 
“ turned yellow.” At the edge of the stream I saw a number uL Bairagi and SuuiyFisl huts, huddled 
close together. These men are ascetics of the Hindu faith. In each hut lay a severed head with the 
head of a dead cow applied to its mouth and tied to it with a rope round its neck. 

To continue my story. I brought the man ab)\'o referred to with me and produced him before 
the Mir Sahib. The next morning, with the permission of the chief minister uud ‘Imiid-ul-mulk, ten 
horseman of ‘f/smau Khan’s regiment were sent with him and several uxe-nion. Ho took thorn to a 
house. After they had applied their axes once or twice, a box was uncovered. If held two hundred 
£n]d coins, several pieces of diamond, half a <ters weight of jewelled ornaments, and t ho same 
quantity of plain gold ornaments. After that, several other places were broken open, but nothing 
was discovered. 

We came back and displayed the property before the chief minister. The Wazlr made a sign to 
the Mir Sahib saying : “Half I give to you and ‘Imiid-ul-mulk, half is mine.” The Mir Sahib 
represented that he had never accepted plundered property. “All belongs to Your Lordship, for 
“ you have come from your own country with the intent of upholding the Faith and expelling the 
“infidel. You arc engaged in a Holy War, and this ia a special holy place of the infitft! ” The 
minister rejoined : “ Well, 1 give it you from m/self,” But the Mir Sahib bhill refused. 

On the next day the Mir Sfiljib attended the Shil/s audience. The Shah was inspecting tho 
Jists of booty from Mathura that had been drawn up by .Jahan Khan. After he had done this, he 
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conferred robes on Jaban Kha n and Najlb Khan, and told them to move on to Akbarahad, where 
there were many wealthy men, who are subjects of the Jat. These must be either slain or made 
captives, and all their property seised and delivered over to the officials of his government. That 
same day they made their first march towards Akbatabad. 

At the game audience the Shah said : “ Is there any one who can compose a rhyme on this 
“ victory ; the meaning must be that I have given Islam peace from the oppression of the infidel, the 
“ words durr-i-durraM to be included in the dale-giving line/’ You must understand that the 
Shah styled himself Durr-i- Durrani?* At the head of his missives, instead of his own name, he 
wrote these words in gold ink with his own hand. 

In the Shah’s army was an Afghan poet, a native of Kabul, whom he knew by sight. His 
name was Kh awas Kh an, and his pen-name was Bezhan. The teaching of Prince Taimiir Shah was 
confided to him. The Shah sent for this man and instructed him as to what he wanted, telling him 
to reflect on it and bring him the result. The Mir SShib told this story to me. 

Next day the Mir Sahib was at the quarters of ‘Imad-ul-mulk. There Khawas Khan said that 
tww days had gone by and be was still puzzling over that chronogram and the expressions required 
in it by the Shah. He could not get it into shape. The Mir Sahib began to speak of me and then 
scut for me. I went to the place. ‘Imad-ul-mulk said to me : 44 Ycu, too, must try to think this 
“out.” I gave no reply. He went on: “Certainly — you must have a try.” T answered: 
<£ I have no choice left ; but I must have till to-morrow to prepare it, and I will then produce it. ” 

That same day I set to work and got the hemistich for the date, and then composed a strophe 
of two couplets, which 1 made over to the Mir Sahib. The hemistich for the date is : 

J}u Hind aimon namud Islam Ska h-i-durr-i m dur rant 

1169 H. 

u The King of Islam, the pearl of pearls, brought peace to India.” 

The morning afterwards, the Mir Sahib stated to 'Imad-ul-mulk that So-and-so (/. e. % the 
author), after reflecting Jiwo or three hours, had written this chronogram in a rhymed strophe, 

* Imad-ul-mulk inspected it and approved it highly ; then he said it was very excellently written and 
quite perfect* He sent for the writer and said to me: “Your Mir Sahib wishes to place this 
“ chronogram before the Shah, while I say it is not wise to do so ; for this reason that the Shah 
“ will summon you to his presence, and will doubtless present you with a robe (, hull ah), but he is 
‘‘sure to say also, 4 Remain in attendance on me.’ He will appoint a monthly salary and rations, 
“and carry you off with him. What are your ideas about this V* I repeated this hemistich — 

Ai roshnajl-i^taha' ! tu bar man bald shudi 
u 0 sharpness of wit ! thou art my damnation,” 

and held my tongue. After a moment or two ‘Imad-ul-mulk made a sign aga*n to mo, and said ; 
« What is your wish, speak.” I replied : “ This loyal servant obeying your exalted order brought 
“forth ‘moist and dry’ ( raid yd bis 7 ) . So long as the Mir Stiliib does not turn mo away, men 
“may offer me lakhs of rupees, and I would not leave him. ” He answered: “The men of towns, in 
“particular of those round Lakhnau, who arc famed throughout the realm for their noble descent and 
“valour, are extraordinary creatures, full of airs and graces ( bd an o ban)” 

S* ___ 

,i «r ■ ■ — — ~~ ~ 

se •« of IWIb ” No doubt he, like t.ho rest, had worn in hie ear a £old ring, mounted * ith a pearl, wizen 
one of the household slaves of Nadir Shah. Before ho rose to power a fdqir had prophesied his success, and styled 
him Durr'i'dwran, ** Pearl of Pearls.” Hence his epithet of the Durrani , “ the man of the Pearls.” 
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After the writer had returned to hie quarters, ‘Imad-ul-mulk, in my absence, 6aid to the Mir 
Sahib : “ Let me have Muhammad Hasan, and he will live with me as your representative. I will 
" appoint you to (ho office of Branding and Verification [of troopers’ horses} and the inspection 
of the personal rolls of ruy soldiers ; it will be your office and he will be your deputy,” The Mir 
Sahib answered : “ Muhammad Hasan i8 my right hand ; if your Lordship designs to amputate my 
hand, what objection have IP’’ These speeches wero reported to me by the Mir Sahib that night, 
and lie added : “ Now let os wait and see what happens. Whatever country or whatever office it 
“ be, you will not go away from me.’’ 

To return to our story. As Jangbiiz Khun persisted in his refusal, the chief minister and 
Ttniid-ul-umlk and the Mir Sahib sot from early morning to midday in consultation upon what should 
bo done with regard to Ahmad Khan’s business. After much argument ‘Imad-ul-mulk advised 
that one of the princes of Hindustan should be appointed to the subahs of Audh and Bongal, nud 
despatched in charge of him ('Imad-ul-mulk). Jangbaz Khan should also be sent. If be agrees, 
well and good; if not — it is the emperor’s country, and in the non-presence of the emperor, the 
prince affords a perfect claim and title. Wherever he directs his steps, crowds of heaters will join 
him. The kingdom is his kingdom. Not one of the nobles and rajahs of Hindustan, except they 
be disloyal, will act in opposition. 

Thus they reported to the Shall that if His Majesty had planted in his heart the desire to assist' 
the emperor of Hindustan, then one of the princes, sons of the emperor of Hind, ought to be sent 
for ; a patent for the eastern provinces should be granted to him, and he should then fas sent off in 
• ompnny with .Jnngbaz Khan. In this manner the said Khan’s (Jangbaz’s) scruples would be 
removed, and all others concerned would Ire re-assured. 


In accordance with the chief minister’s proposals, the Shah considered the plan and held it to 
I* a good one. At once he wrote and sent off a letter to the emperor of Hindustan, ‘Aziz-nd-din, 
‘ Alamgir Sfuii, calling upon him to send a prince at once, with out any delay. The emperor o' 
Hindustan selected two princes; the first was named Hidayat Bakhsh, holding the title of Walii 
•I ah, Bahadur. He was a son of this same emperor of India. The second was Miry.it Baba by 
name and A'lit Jiili by title, the emperor’s son-in-law. They were despatched under the care of 
Nawiih fiaif-ml-daulah, the Chief Almoner (sadr-us.sadur). A patent for* the Audh province was 
made out in th.- name of Mirzii Baba, and for Bangakh in that of Walii Jab, aforesaid. The emperor 
at fixed his own seal to these, and handed them to the princes. At the time of leave-taking he said to 
Nawnh Saif-nd-danlah : 11 1 make over these two princes to you in trust. If something in tho shape 
“ my heart desires can be accomplished, my purpose is fulfilled; otherwise, these pledges, entrusted 
*• <" }"«, I shall demand again. See to it that they fall into no one vise’s hands.” 

Tiie said Nawiib, taking the two princes with two elephants, one riding horse for each, and 
a mere soldier’s tent, reached oar camp by forced marches. The Shah also issued to fbotu patents for 
tin* provinces in accordance with those given by the emperor of Hind. The chief minister persuaded 
Jangbaz Khan, and the Shah added : “ My son, I will not leave you to be destroyed, my hand is at 
“ your back/’ 


Imad-ul-mulk received an aigrette and a plume. A handsome Bet of robes along with 
a jewelled aigrette and a feathered plume for Nawab Ghazanfar Jang, Ahmad Khan, wero made over 
to tne Mir Sahib. At the time of leave-taking tho Shah said to the Mir Siiliib; “Sayyid, wherever 

“ 1 ma y be ’ if a lotlcr from tb<J0 reach ° 3 me . whatever request you make, it shall be attended to Set 
“your mind at rest/ J 


As the weather was hot and it was the season of the spring hanrost, a great deal of sickness 
appeared in the Skill's army and it took one hundred rupees to purchase one tSr of tamarind, 
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a drink made of tamarinds being prescribed with benefit. Daily one hundred and fifty men died. 
Finding that the climate was adverse, the Shah. arrived at a fixed decision in his mind to return to 
Wilayat. He despatched the princes and ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Jangbaz Khan to Farrokhabad ; while 
he wrote to Jahan Khan and Najib Khan that as soon as they had read his letter, and wherever 
they might be, they must start for his camp. Giving over this letter to ‘Imad-ul-mulk, he 
instructed him, and two days before iiis own departure started him and his party off for 
Farrukhabad. The Shah himself two days afterwards marched from Mathura, and, taking the 
route vid Kabul, made his way to Qandahar. 

Let us go on with the story. The Mir Sahib went stage by stage with that expedition as far as 
Akbarabad. Jahan Khan had carried out a general slaughter in that city as far as Nilah-gumbaz ; 
then he invested the fort. Rajah Nagar Mall and others were shut up in it. They finally agreod to 
pay Jahan Khan four lakhs of rupees, promising to produce the money on the following morning. 
Three hours after sunrise had passed, when ‘Imad-ul-mulk and the others made their entry into 
Akbarabad. Owing to tiro general slaughter and the investment, the city was in confusion as if 
Judgment Day had come. The inhabitants of the city had disappeared. 

* ‘Imad-ul-mulk went straight to Jahan Khan and made over to him the Shirk's letter. After 
reading it. he said: “ I have a promise to be paid four lakhs of rupees to-morrow morning. I stop 
“•here to-day and up to midday to-morrow. On receiving the sum named from Niigar Mall, I will 
“begin my march.” ‘Iinad-ul-mulk retorted: “That is impossible. This is imperial territory. 

« ^vhat damage has been done cannot be helped. But now the Shah is on the march and you have 
“got this order. Relinquish the hope of collecting the rupees, for after the receipt of them there 
*• will be delay.” 

Jahan Khan said : “ One lakh has been promised for this evening, get that paid over to me. 
“ Then what harm is there if I march.” Thus ‘Imad-ul-mulk sent word to Rajah Nagar Mall. The 
latter thought it a lucky escape and seat the lakh of rupees to Jahan Kban the same day, and that 
Khan began his march at the time of evening ( maqhrib ) prayer, and went away. 

The day after this we mado a halt in Akbarabad. The princes and Jangbaz Khan crossed the 
Jamnali and pitched their Camp in a line with Katrah Wazir Khan. 27 Then quitting Akbarabad 
they moved stage by stage as far as p arganah Mainpuri. During these marches two or three 
things happone'd, the record of which is worthy of being dwelt upon. 

From Akbarabad, Najib Khan sent his full brother, Sultan Khan, with four hundred horsemen 
in attendance on ‘Imad-ul-mulk. When the princes, ‘Imad-ul-mulk, Jangbaz Khan, and Sultan 
Khan reached Mainpuri, they consulted and decided to halt there. The Mir Sahib was to go on to 
Farrukhabad, and bring back Ahmad Khan with him. On his arrival, whatever was decidod on, 
could be carried but. The Mir Sahib left the author with the tent and baggage at Mainpuri and 
departed for Farrukhabad. Nawab Ahmad Khan sent two touts with screens lor the princes, anti 
one tent with screens for ‘Imad-ul-mulk. They wrote to the author that he was to deliver these 
tents at their respective destinations and obtain and forward with all speed answers to the letters. 
The NawSb himself would join the camp in four days. The author carried out the instructions sent 

him by the Mir galjib. 

On the fourth day, in the morning, a messenger arrived with a letter from the Mir S&b'b, saying , 
that onihat day at one watch after sunrise the heir-apparent, Mahmud Kh4n, would reach the 
camp'ftadvance, and the Nawab himself would reach it in the afternoon. I carried off this letter to 


' « On the left bank, opposite Eij Gbit, between Nawibfauj end tbe river i see Constable’. " Hand Atlas,” 

plaU 48. 
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Imad-ul-mulk. When he had looked at it, he said: “ Go to Nawab Yabya Khan ” (Who had also 
come with us 38 ) #, and on my behalf say to him that I am mounting to go out and escort into 
“ camp Ahmad Khan. Ho, too, should mount.’* I went, gave my message, and returned. 

At this point another messenger came in to say that Nawab Ahmad Khan must have reached a 
place five has distant, and his son, Mahmud Khan, was in his company. ‘Imad-ul-mulk sent the 
author to Jangbaz Kh an requesting him to mount and come out to act as escort. I went and said 
the Nawab Wazir had sent this message. He jumped up and said : lt Fulan-i-man has mounted and 
is coming to me, what care I, and why should I go out to greet and escort him in.” I came back 
and repeated his words to ‘Imad-ul-mulk. He was putting on his clothes, ready to mount. He sent 
the author back again, telling me to spy that the Mir §ahib had handed me over to him when he left, 
and what could he write to the Mir. I then left him. At length the said Khan also mounted. He 
and ‘Imad-ul-mulk and Yahya Khan went out four l:os to meet tho now arrival, and together with 
him they returned to the camp. 

Early next morning * Imad-ul-mulk went to the tent of Ghazanfar Jang Ahmad Khan. The 
two of them then mounted in one litter, and in another litter was Mahmud Kh an. In this mode they 
went to see the princes. When they reached the entrance there was a long stoppage and fyoth 
pallets were struck by men with their maces of office, so that a great uproar ensued at the entrance 
and it lasted for some hour and a quarter. Everybody exclaimed that this was a part of the ceremonial 
of sovereigns, and nobles look on it as a part of their grandeur. In fine, after an audience, robes o'f 
honour were conferred on both, that is, father and son, with a sword and horse for Mahmud Khan. 

In the afternoon Nawab Sultan Kh an came to visit Gh ayanfar Jang. Upon his reaching the 
entrance he attempted to enter. One Mu&hrif Khan, the chamberlain ('arz-begl) of Ghazanfar Jang, 
said : “ Be pleased, sir, to wait a moment until I have announced you.” He went in and reported. 
The Nawab romarked : “ Say to Sultan Khan that he must wait twenty minutes while I put on my 
clothes.’* On hearing these words Sultan Khan waB offended, and made off to his own tent. 

Ghazanfar Jang remarked: “What idea had he got into his head ? Is he not aware that he 
“ was once in my service, and to this day the descriptive roll of Najib Khan is preserved in my 
record-room?” The words were carried to Sultan Khan, and he ordered his advance tents to 
be sent out in the direction of Dilill, as next morning he meant to start for Shahjahanabiid. 
‘Imad-ul-mulk interviewed Ahmad Khan that evening, and said whatever the occasion called 
for, and gave him advice. An outward reconciliation then took place between the two nobles and 
they had an interview. After that Ghazanfar Jang wont to Sultan Khan’s quarters, and one day 
entertained him at a banquet, 1 

After one week we marched from Mainpnri, and all the chiefs on reaching FarrukhSMd pitched 
their tents on the Ganges bank close to Fathgadh. Two days afterwards news was received thpt 
Nawab Sa'dullah Khan, Rohelah, ruler of Anwalah and Bareli, had come to an agreement with the 
Nawab Shuja‘-ud-daulah, and they had exchanged turbans. Then ‘ I mad- ul-mh lk proceeded to 
Anwalah and prevailed on Sa‘dullah Khan, Hafiz Rahraat Khan, Mulla S&rdar Klmn. Donde Khan, 
Fath Khan.saman, and the other leaders to march for the prince’s camp. 

At this time news came that ‘Imad-ul-mulk had been made a prisoner by the Roholahs of 
Katehr. It so chanced that on the same day ‘Irnad-ul-mulk reached Farrukhabad in safety. The 
same day at noon another report reached us that the Marhatfcah army had arrived within two 
marches of us, and on that night or next morning would be at Farrukhabad. Ghazanfar Jang 
brought away from FarruMiabad all the inhabitants, and conveyed them to our camp on tSie bank 
of the river. Bo complete was the evacuation that there was not a soul left in the city. 

*• Tho eldest boh of J£han Bahadur, Zakariya Khan, a former governor of Lahor ; hie mother and Tmad-ul- 
xduHc’s mother wore slaters, daughters of I‘timad*ud*daulah, Qamar*nd*dm Khan, the Waxir who was killed in 1746. 
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At tbe end of five days Sa‘dullah KMn, with the chiefs named above, arrived on the further 


bank of the river and encamped there. They were written to and asked to cross over the Ganges 
and join our force. This they did, and the whole army was united near parganahs Mihrabad and 


JalllabM* 89 The tent of Sa'dullah Kh an himself was pitched three miles (one jarsakh') from us. 


Nawab Shuj5 < -ud»daulah began a march out of his own territory and arrived at parganah Sandl 
and there halted. Between the two armies there was a distance of nine kos . When a week had 
passed, he (Shuj&‘-ud-daullab) sent his wife’s brother, Nawab Sal&r Jang, to Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan* 
with a message that if at this time he would espouse his cause in this great and difficult business, it 
would be the height of favour. 


Then Nawab Shuja^ud-daulah one day left his camp and drew up outside of it, and gave an 
order that commanders should report the muttering of their troops. On that day the regiment 
Mim Bashi of Sadiq Beg, Mughal, was ordered to parade for inspection. Sardar Khan, the leader of 
five thousand Mughals, attended, but of his whole command only twenty-five horsemen put in an 
appearance at the muster. All the rest oui of fear of the Afghans — they having of aforetime 
received a terrible handling from Ahmad Khan — had fled with their families from Lakhnau, and 
Baflglah, [i. C' f Faia&bad], some going to Benares, some to ‘Azlmabad, some to Allahabad and other 
towns. No man of the Mughal race was left. From that day the said Nawab discharged all of the 
Mughals. He was in a high degree anxious and perplexed. 

The only course open to him seemed that Nawab Sa'dullah Kh an should, in whatever way was 
possible, put an end to the war and invasion. Nawab Salar Jang remained several days at Nawab 
So‘dullah Khan’s tent, while some settlement of the dispute was being arrived at. One day there 
was a general report in ShujaS-ud-daulah’s army that Salar Jang had been made a prisoner. At 
that time great consternation arose, especially among the men from Shabjahanabad, and the whole 
group of Begams was in a great state of mind. Next day they learnt that it was all a mistake. 


To continue the story. With Ahmad Khan were about fifty thousand horse, old troops and 
recruits, as entered in the lists. The Rohelah force was even larger. Every day the princes’ 
audience was attended by all the leaders, including Jangbaz Khan, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, Mulla 
Sard&r Khan, Bakhshi, and Nawab Ahmad Khan. They remained until noon and held consulta- 
tions ; but Sa'dullah Khan would not agree to appear. 

In the odd ‘Im&d-ul-mulk said that Sa‘dullah Khan must come to the princes’ audience. That 
Nawab paid qp attention to this. Still, one day he came and was honoured by presentation to the 
two princes. A title was conferred upon him, viz., Shams^ud-daulah, Mubara-ul-mulk, with the 
grant of robes of honour and a sword. The other chiefs admitted that they were willing to obey 
the orders of the emperor and of the Shah ; in whatever direction the princes might advance, they 
were ready to follow in their train and take part in the contest and battle-fray. Accordingly these 
assertions they supported by an oath. Sardar Khaa, Bakhshi, Hafiz Rahmat Khan, and Donde Khan, 
went off to see Nawab Sa 4 dullah Khan and informed him. He said : “ You may fight, 1 do not 
“ forbid you ; but not in the very slightest will I become ally or supporter of any man on either side.” 

They said he ought to remain with the army until the province of Bengal wag recovered ; no 
such opportunity would ever fall to their lot again. The said Nawab, however, refused absolutely, 
and repeated his former answer. Then one day a report came to Jangbaz Khan that horsemen from 
the army of Shnja f -ud-4aqJah had driven off his camels while grazing. It was noon-time. As soon 
as he J&eard this, the said Khan lept from his place like a coal from a flaming fire and instantly 
wenpf^to see the princes, flung his turban on the ground and said ; “ At once 'I ride out to fight ; 


** These are to the north of the Ganges, on the Aodb border. 
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“ with you I hare no concern.” The prince took his own turban and placed it on Jangb&z Khan’s 
head and said a few words. Jangbiiz Khan came out .and rode off, followed by hia troops. The reat 
of the divisions, one after the other, mounted and took the field. 

When they had come out two hos from the camp, a fierce storm arose, a cloud of yellow dust 
rose so high into the air that neither sky nor earth was visible. An hour and a half afterwards 
heavy rain came on, which lasted one and a half to one and three-quarter hours. All ibis wind and 
rain blew in their faces. So violent was the torrent of rain that the small streams could only be 
crossed by swimming. Jangbaz Khan halted where he was, in the expectation that when the wind 
lulled and the rain abated they would be able to move again, and begin the fight. 

The wind and rain were so severe that all the tents in the army were blown over, the horses, 
pulling up their tethering pegs, dispersed in all directions, and the men were involved in difficulties 
and discomfort. The disturbance continued for full three hours, and the wind remained as liigh as 
ever and the rain as heavy. 

Seeing no help for it, Jangbaz Khan ordered a return march from that place at three-quarters 
of an hour or one hour before sunset, and re-entered his camp. He remarked: “0 friends ! it 
“seems as if we were acting against God’s good pleasure. I am convinced now that for a further 
“ space of time the stay in this region of the Marhatjahs aud others, our enemies, has been 
decreed.” 

After two days he sent a message to the princes through Nawab Sa'dnllah Khan that Nawab 
ShujiV-ud-daulah had agreed to pay five lakhs of rupees to the Shah's army as a tribute. As 
Jangbaz Khan bad heard that the Shull had started for his own kingdom, he had accepted this 
proposal. Next morning a lakh of rupees arrived in cash ; aud a cessation of hostilities was 
arranged. Nawab Ahmad Khan lost heart, and was displeased; taking with Lira the princes and 
‘Imad-ul-mulk he returned to Farrukhabad. 

Two days previously the author had started with r note from princes Hidayat Bakhsh aud 
Wala J ah Bahadur, in consultation with Nawiib Saif-ud-daullah, who to some extent had become 
estranged from Tmad-ul-mulk ; and Nawab Ahmad Khan had made several speeches to the Mtr 
Sahib, through which his displeasure betrayed itself. Thus he, too, (the Mir Sahib) was a sharer in 
this consultation. He sent the author with the said note to see Nawab Shuja‘-ud-daulah. 

This was the substance of the note. If a force were sent to a distance of two or three kos 
from us, we will leave this camp on the pretext of a hunting expedition, and come to jain that force 
and then come on to you. You must also send twelve thousand rupees in cash. 

When I (the author) got to Shuja*~ud-daulah’s camp, I obtained an interview through Agha 
Mirza Muhammad Sudiq and Mir Gh nlilm Rasul (alias Mir Manjhlc), grandson of Nawiib Sipahdar 
Khan, deceased, whose grove is at Allahabad, 50 Shuja‘-ud-dan)ah said: ‘‘To-morrow I shall be 
“employed in getting together the lakh of rupees that I have agreed to pay. The day after that 
I will give you an answer and send you back with Mir Ghulam RasGi Kh an.” After this 
I -went to visit Shekh Sahib Shekh AUahvar 31 and Sayyid Nur-ul-hasan Khan, 31 both being 
then in the sendee of Nawab Shuja'-ud-daulah and commanders of cavalry regiments. With 
them I spent the day. 

On that same date Nawab Ghazanfar Jang Ahmad Khan and * Imad-ul-mulk, taking the two 
princes, recrossed the Ganges and returned to Farrukhabad. The Mir $aliib (Sher Andaz Khan) 

w This man was the son of Khan Jahan, Kokaltash, ‘Alamgir’s foster brother. He was governor of Allahabad 
towards the end of ‘Alamglr’s reign, and died in 1130 H. (1718). The name of the grove has been now oerfunted 
into lt Bagb Subahdar.” , 

n Both natives of BilgrSm. The former, H. M. Elliot's " accurate Murtasa Rusain is the authoT of the 
valuable pa&qai-uL-aqalim, also written at the instigation of Captain Jonathan Soott. Ntlr-uHasan gjjan finally 
moved his home to Patnah * Agimabad aud died there. 
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also wont back to Farrukhibad. Tho next morning, when I reached the site of the camp, I found 
nobody but Nawab Sa'dullah Kh an there ; thus I stopped in his camp along with Mir Ghulam Rasul 
Kh an. As the zamTadars were out on the roads plundering, it was impossible to proceed to 
Farrukhabad. It was with the greatest difficulty that I got a note sent there for the Mir Sahib. 

His answer was that I must stop where I was and begin a negociation to get him (Shor Andaz 
Khan) into Nawab Sa'dullah Khan’s employment. I (tho author) obtained an interview with the 
Nawiib through Mir Ghulam Rasul Khan. The Nawab said : “From this day I take you into my 
service, and as Boon as I reach Anwalah, I will send a panmnah summoning Mir Slier Andaz Khan.” * 

That same day Nawab Sa'dullah Fhan ordered his army to march in the direction of Anwalah, 
while he himself, unattended, went into parganah Pall to meet Slnija‘-ud-iiaulah. After they had 
passed a night in the same place, Sa’dullah Khan returned to Anwalah. When he had arrived he 
sent a parwdnah f inviting the Mir Sahib to come with one hundred horsemen. The letter was made 
over to one Shaham Khan, whoso homo was at Mau , 32 with orders to forward it by the hand of his 
own servant to Mir Slier Andaz Khan. 

Ton days afterwards the said Khan’s brother sent back the letter unopened and wrote that Mir 
Andaz Khan had been appointed Jaujdar of tho parganahs near Anupshahr, which had been granted 
by ?he Abdall Shah to Nawab Ahmad Kh an, lit* had received robes of honour and had departed 
for his charge. The two princes and Tinad-ul-mulk had started for Shahjahanabad. Jangbaz 
Khan had remained on at Farrukhabad, awaiting the money payment promised by ShupV-ud-daulah . 33 

The author took the returned letter to Nawiib Saklullah Khan, or, rather, after I had opened and 
read it, I made it over to him. The Nawab signed an order fixing the author’s pay at forty rupees 
a month, and appointed me one of the gentlemen troopers (yakkah). Jangbaz Khan wrote from 
Farrukhabad for the money agreed on, as to which tho Nawab (Sa‘dullak Khan) had made himself 
responsible. Nawf’b Shuja‘-ud-daulah paid one lakh of rupees, and in regard to the remaining four 
lakhs lie made a promise to pay in fifteen days, and went back to Lakhnau. 

When one month had passed and the money had not arrived, Jangbaz Khan came to Anwalah 
in person and demanded payment. Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan said that Rajah Man line, his duvan , 
was at Bareli ; when he came back a correspondence would be opened with Nawiib ShujiV-ud-daulah, 
and in a week the money should be handed over to him (Jangbaz Khan). A week went by, but the 
dlivdn , from several caudC£, was still detained in Bareli and had not returnod to Anwalah. 

Jangbaz Khan crossed the Ramganga river which flows between Anwalah and Bared', and went 
as far as Bareli, where lie surrounded the house of the said dtwan, and there was a great disturbance. 
That very day Jio obtained the four lakhs in cash from the dlwun , and then made a start for his own 
country. Thus the sum fell to be paid by Nawab Sa'dullak Khan, and not a copper of it was 
recovered from Nawiib Sliujd‘-ud~daulak. 

The author for twelve years remained in the service of Nawab Sa‘dullah Khan. Upon his death 31 
(May God give lpm rest and admit him to Paradise), I was two yoars in the employ of Nawiib ‘Abdullah 
Khan, the former Nawab’s brother and holder of parganahs Sahswan 35 and ITjhyani, el cetera . 
Having taken a few months’ leave and gone home, I heard there that Nawab ‘Abdullah Khan, while 
engaged in playing with a large snake, was bitten by it and expired. I therefore decided not 
to return . 36 


na Mau Baslridabad to tho west of Farrukhabad. 

si Tho “ Ser Mutaukoriu,” III. 148, says ‘Im£d-ul-mulkhad reached Farrul&abad on the 7th Shawwal, 1170 H- 
(24th Juno 1757). 

jfcpdullah Khan died ou the 5th Sha'ban 1176 H. (18th February 1763), aged 27 years— Tdnkh^Muhainrfiadi t 
period of service under him oould not hare exceeded six years, 

Iloth now in the Budaun district, United Provinces, 
w ‘Abdullah ghau died on the 7th Safar 1180 H. (14th July 1766)— Tmkli^MdjammoiM, 
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Nawab ‘Abdullah Khan was an able poet; his pon-name was *Asi. He was also a capable 
musician and painter ; nud he knew a lot of secrets about snakes, and spent much time in playing 
with them. At length his fate came from a snake’s poison and by God's decree he passed from this 
transitory world. May God give him rest. 


Couplet. 

Dmyd,st dar-i-be-baqa, ‘uqbaft mashrut-i-f ana “ The world is a passing show, eternity conditioned 

r . . by decay : 

Bas Hub shud hie yad-i-ma hi ham gusashtf an “ Enough that in memory of me this and that 
ham guzasht. happened.’' 

[The End.] 

Additional Notes, 

The chronology of this invasion may be here farther elucidated from the Tarihh-i- Ahmad SMhlt 
B. M. Oriental MS., No. 196, 11, 62 b . to 98 b ., and Tdr f kh - i J Al amgir Sdnl , B. M. Oriental MS., 
No. 1749, ff., 84 b — 128 b . 

r 

Ahmad Shah sent out his tents from Qandahar on the 22nd Sha‘ban 1169 H. (21st May 1756) 
and marched on the 27th (26th May). About three weeks later I raj Khan arrived as an envoy 
from India. Kabul was reached on the 9th Shawwal (Gth July 1750). About the end of August, 
Qalandar Khan was sent to India with Iraj Kh an. On the 22nd 2Jx,l Hijjah (lGth September) the 
march from Kabul began ; the camp was at Jalalabad on the 8th Mubarram 1170 II. (3rd October 
1756), and his advance troops entered Labor on the 4th October. The Shall reached Peshawar early 
in Safar 1170 11. (end of October). Qalandar Khan received his first* audience at Dihli on the 6th 
Safar (30th October 1 756). The march from Peshawar was resumed on the 22nd Safar (15th November). 
On tlic 27th BablT (19th December 1756) AghaRiza Khan was sent by the Indian Emperor to Ahmad 
Shah. Some time in Rain* II. (23rd December 1756 to 20th January 1757) Ahmad Shah moved from 
Sonpat to Narelah. On the 4th (26th December), after n consultation, the emperor’s tents were sent 
out to Ka trail Mahaldar Khan (close to Badll), and Ya'qub ‘All Khan, Afghan, undertook to obtain a 
favorable settlement from the Durrani. On the 28th (19th January 1757) *Imad-ul-mulk appeared 
in the Shah’s camp at Narelah. Ahmad Shah entered the Fort at Dihli, sat on the throne, and 
coined money, 8th Jaraada 1. (28th January 1757). Kh an Khan an (Infizam-ud-daulah) had been 
made Wazir on the 26th January ; and the marriage of ’Imad-ul-mulk to Mu‘in-ui~mulk*s (Mannu’s) 
daughter took place on the 20th of February. 

Ahmad Shah marched eastwards on the 21st February and Jahan Khan carried out the 
slaughter at Mathura on the 28th February 1757. The two princes, who had been sent for, 
left Dihli on the 14 tb and reached the Shah’s camp on the 18th March. The Shah’s return inarch 
began on the 27th March ; he reached Farldabad on the 29th, and on the 2nd April moved to a place 
between Badll and Narelah. From that point his movements do not concern us. . 

• The dates of the ineffective campaign against ShujsV-ud-daulah may also be given. On the 3rd 
April 1757 the princes w r oro at Mainpurl, and Ahmad Khan, Bangash, joined them. They moved 
on to the Ganges on the 4th and Hidayat Bakhsh proceeded to Itliwab, while Mirza Bahii 
remained at Qadirganj till the 19th. When Shuja‘*ud-daulah came out, the prince retreated to 
Famibhabad. The princes recrossed the Ganges on the 30th May and Salar Jang arrived from 
Shuja'-ud-daulah on the 10th June. Terms wore arranged, and on the 24th June the princes 
crossed back and returned to Farrukhabad. They moved on to Dihli and # Imiid-ttl«inulk followed 
with Ahmad Khan, Bangash. They were at Kol (‘Aligarh) on the 14th July, and four tys from 
Dihli on the 23rd. ‘Imud-ul-mulk on the 13th September 1757 introduced Ahmad Ivhan at Court, 
he having been newly appointed Amlr-uhumara (vice Najlb Khan). 
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THE OHUHRAS. 

BY THE REV. I. W. YOUHGSON, D.D., ’CHtJRCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION ;] SIALKOT, 

(Continued froh p. 31 ,) 

3. The Creation. 


Awtval MaM sdjiyd sab thin pdhi 
Pdhi uttdh toriyd, phir sab baydn. 

Allah MauU sdziyd lau, kalam> zatnin to 
dsrrtdn. 

Chdnd to sbraj sdjiyd tdrodh ndl bhariyd 
&mdn> 

Bare barb ho gay 6 tie dqldn de pardhdn 
Tdre gin 6 na jdhge, hard hai jahdn . 

Chile siftdh joridh sab hhol baydn. 

Roz qiyamat nui\ sbraj akhih haddhdgd Soldh , 
KaU to chandoe didh tadoh Shdhidh nuh Ibrdh 
Qtthe Bdld pir haregd Shahid it didh gaufdh 
Sdf/d hdwegd chandoe da , baddal didh Idrdh 
Dud suho khdh mbmino , phir sat jugiodlt, 
Khwdja Kalak Dds ho khare nip did* 

EL pauh vaggSgd jdlim , dtiyd chdnd Shdh degd 
dikhdli 

Allah rasoi jieuh lei bah iksc thdli 
Jag sapuran ho gayd , Kdlah Dds di vdri , 

Chile siftdn jnridn bar bari tiydri . 

Otthe BAla dkhiyd Rabb win, merd man sawdl 


Allah dd nrfm karSgi mSri kali zdl 
Ttmdhjag do vich dun A, lend diddr, 

Tain jag sapuran howegd, dargdh-i~darbdr 
Allah 6th e Jhaumpre ndl, kitd takrdr, 

Tore S hdhi jag karnge vdr dthd vdr, 

Allah dasse khdlM sdrS narwdr ♦ 

Thdh rakhih pvMS phnlldh de hdr 
Chhdndd sdddd rctkhhd aivwal vichkdr , 

DU 6ix ghundi Icholahge tin dodiige diddr 
Tdih jag sapbran howogd, dargdh darbdr 
CheU siftdh jdrldn, park ndm chatdr . 
JkaumprS agge Rabb de drj gu jdri 
Jag sapbran na hdwegd vdr Aihd vdri, 

Main nbh dike ghat do jit the dozahh di avdri , 
Shdhi mitre rakhiiS, jS chand sitdre . 

dhhSA Bdled, tori pdk kamdi 
Ape kalam palar IS, kdgaz to siydhi, 

Chauddh tabak balphshd 16 sdri !Mdi> 


First God created water everywhere. 

From this beginning all tLo story then 
He gave of the creation. God the Lord 
Made tablets, pens, the earth, the heaven. 
He made 

The ban, the moon, and filled the sky with stars* 
Full many wise men lived and died, but none 
Could count the stars. The world is vain. 
All this 

Disciples have in full recorded. Lo, 

Upon the Rosurrection Day the sun 
Will ope bis sixteen eyes; the canopy 
With golden poles will shade the Shahls then. 
Great priestly Bala then will help the Sh&hs. 
The shadow of the flag will refuge be 
Like shadow of a cloud. Believers, hear, 

The true-age prayer, when Kalak Das will 
stand 

With Khwaja. Both will be our helpers. Then 
Tempestuous storm of wind will sweep the 
earth. 

The Shall will come, in form a second moon, 
And God will sit and eat with him. What time 
The offering was made by Kalak Das 
It was accepted. Hymns disciples sing, 

So carefully preparing. Bala spoke 
To God, and said, * My supplication hear. 

My kindred black thy name adore ; do thou 
For ever in the sacrifice preside. 

Appear to us, and prove our sacrifice 
Acceptable to thee within thy court/ 

A promise true God made to JhaumprL i See, 
Thy S Indus all must sacrifice — the day, 

The eighth, a sacred day must be/ And so 
God gave him knowledge of the mystery, . 
Command to keep the altar swept, and see 
That garlands of sweet flowers encircle it. 

‘ The sacrificial portion due to me 
The inmost bo — it is the first and best. 

If they their hearts unlock I will appear 
And will accept their sacrifice/ Now read 
And ponder well the record of His praise. 

So Jhaumpra made petition to hia Lord. 

‘ To sacrifice on every eighth is hard ; 

For me impossible ; like moon and stars 
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Tcr% gal nahih pherni jb bar lei sdu 
1 idle j nr pahar lei , kdgaz to kdni> 


Varhc di jag harogc ih mudddiml , 

Bdle pir ummat bahhshd lei ham hoyd dsdnt 
Chelc sift&k jor'iahy var Durgd Bhowdni . 

Chi tk sack pauh dhani . 

Aivival sift Khudd di child bahde, 

Mdh te pi id nuh sc rick jaih sansdr vihhdb. 
Devi mutd sCvicii, jaiii skald sihhde, 

Pir, paihambar, aidiye , Jlabh dp lande 
Bhnnne dune, btjwCih jauh hhet jamde 
Jihrd lawc ajmatdk sbhi oh pir knhde 
Agge. pahre such do, kitchh ho gaye no hbr , 
Sack duniyd thin tar gay d, j hath payde jbr y 
Ldlaclt laggd sack nuh y Rail lahdyd char 
J hut he painch hi manniye phireix bare, lildr . 

Is pahre de ddmi hoc bare atait, 

6rak stfat suhduhl hoi l chi nahih rahh 
Sidgdhwdlf suhahgc bcsidrplh nahih pah, 
Jinhdh suhiyd sidy nit I , bihishtih varn be sharpy 


Augahhdrd chela hoyd Langar Shdh de vdre % 

Oh sannhdh bah at mdridii j hug go bahut ujdre, 

Orah dhatthd dhhc shdhdnc da arc 

Jit me aib sawdb ddii hakhshd Uijc sdre 

6 S nihhdh dharidh ndm didii dhar sutar chdre 

Chide upar nihhdh do chad hot u&drc 

Ndm baiiiyd itnd jbh ambar tdre 

Bar ale at I* die pir di hoi hank dr na mdre 

Chelc sift bahdhdi hi kilt tadbir. 

Agge Bdle pir do hoyd ddmangir 
Duniyd ton be htrs hdh nahih jag na sir 
Aqibat veto baurhd turn saohchd pir 
Si fit shuru ham di man hare bichdr 
Sab haqiqat pir di mhdwdh zdhir 
Bdld pir dyd duniyd to das autdr 
Chele ddnish wand hi hoc lakh hazdr 
Unhdh ndm lahdyd ilnd hoi beshumdr 
6rak nahih dyd ndm dd sab challo nihdr 


Preserve my Shah Is, even if thou must 
For ransom mo cast into holt.’ God said, 

‘ 0 Bala, thou dosorvest well : take pen, 

And ink and paper, for I grant thy prayer*. 
Throughout the world thy followers shall be 
saved.’ 

So priestly Bala took a reed and wrote, 

4 We make a yearly sacrifice,’ and thus 
Great Bala had his followers’ sins forgiven. 
*Twas easy. His disciples sang his praise, 
Bhowdni aiding, goddess eloquent. 

The Lord of wind and sky alone is true. 

The first of God’s commands disciples sing. 

To father and to mother honour give, 

Who showed the world to ns : the goddess too 
Who taught ns truth. The priests and 
prophets all 

Were made by God. If perfect seeds are sown 
Straight barley grows from oat the earth, 
and so, 

When fruits are good the priest is proved 
a true 

And perfect priest. The former ages all 
Wore times of truth, but truth has left tho 
world : 

Untruth prevails: Desire attacked the truth 
With onslaught fiorce. God made this thief 
desire. 

False teachers are received, and proudly walk 
Amid an evil ago, where wicked men 
Do wickedly. All this 1 must reveal. 

The true will hear, the false reject, bat those 
That hear with faith at last will enter heaven. 
A sinful mau am I, disciple born 
Within the time of Langar Shdh. ’Twas he 
Broke into many a house, and many a hut 
He burned. At last ho came, repentant he, 
To seek the gates of Bala’s shrine, where ho 
Had all his sins forgiven. The name of God 
Ho made foundation sure, and, as with plumb 
And compass, straight he built a hiding place, 
The base firm resting on the name of God, 

The top far reaching to the stars of heaven. 
The blessing Bdla gave accomplished this. 
There is no room for boast. To write a song 
Assayed the priest’s disciple. Thus he caught 
The hem of Bdlu’s garment as he prayed, 

And said, *0 thou true priest, the world is 
vain, 

No sacrifice have I, no merit, non© : 

Be thou my helper in the end. How shall 
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Sdddi jdndi tiydridh man har£ vxcMr 
Hukam Bdle pir dd kaddhdh ndmbh qahdr ' 


SidgdhwdU suhahgti hor lok gawdr 
Jinhdh suhiyd sidaq nd[ C>h pay 6 azdhCm pdr 


I praise thee in a song ? My heart would sing 
My theme shall be the virtues of the priest. 
Ten times did Bala come a priest indeed 
Ifcto this world — ‘ten millions had he wise 
Disciples — men that thought upon the Name, 
But never yet could measure it. They left 
The world and went in wonderment. I too 

• 

Will leave it, and my heart exclaims.’ The 
priest, 

Great Bala thus commands, ; Adorers of 
The Name escape God’s wrath : the righteous 
hears, 

The rest are ignorant. But those that hear, 
And trust, shall be set free from fear of pain. 


4. Story 

Andar Nartoarhot dS Shdh pir Dhagdnd 
V hdd bdjfi 2 purd hbyd dp rehed aniydnd 
Chkc mahine guzar gay 6 pir muridi jdnd 
Variyd Dilli dhke bar suhd bdhd. 

Agge Chuhrd nambarddr si ohdd ndm Sadhdhd . 
6s pal mg ddhyd vir dd sire te rakh sirhdnd . 
Turt ba turti pir dd chad kitd khdhd 
Pir Vclchr palang te ( oekh harm rahbdna ) 
Vagdr pei sarkdr dt kbfwdl bha'fdyd. 

Thatti vara dhke nambarddr buldyd 
Chuhre sabbho chd do bddshdh farmdyd 
Ax asdddd jdh nahih ghar pir e dyd 
Ih ddhdd kdtd ndng had bddshdh, azmdyd 
Is do b;ip Akbar Sluth dd manjd gagan 
bhoudyd » 

Is a Is and didh kbtlidii bakhshtdii sbhhe, than 
bahwdyd » 

K dl e chtili manjedh dd h&Ul baJchsiulyd. 

Sawd pa hr din charhiyd manjd dhart lahdyd 
Ih bi kdld ndhg hai use pir dd jdyd 


AsddiU gliar sahlcdedh mi dj pir e dyd 
Chele siftdh jbfidh, park nd?n suhdyd, 

Kbtwdl utthbh paltry d Chukre nahih jdhde. 
Wazir amir puchkdc td hyuh nahih dhde 
JPtclihan Khair Din nu kit the tur gayb wdnde 


of Dhag&^a. 

In Narwarkot there lived a great high priest, 
Dhagnna. When his father died lie was 
A child, but, six months passed, the time 
drew near 

When his followers must be visited. He came 
To Dehli clad iri red. The lambarddr 
A Chuhra was, his name Sadhfiuu, he 
A bed prepared all for his priest, and placed 
A pillow on it. Then in baste he cooked 
His food for him. The priest regards the bed. 
How wondrous are God’s works. A rnessen- 
ger 

In haste came running to the Chuhras’ homes, 
And to the headman orders gave to send 
The Chuhras all — the king commanded. ‘ But ’ 
He said, * we cannot go to-day — our priest 
Has come — beware, ho is as dangerous 
As any serpent. All this knows the king: 
lie tried him once, for this child’s father sent 
King Akbar’s cot straight to the sky, for 
which, 

He gifted him the fertile village lauds 
Of Isa Nand, a golden temple too, 

And freed him forty villages from tax. 

That priest all in the morning caused the bod. 
Suspended in the sky to seek the earth. 

This young priest too a cobra is, the son, 

Of him we spake of. This we longed for, Sir, 
He visits us/ This song all in his praise 
His true disciple made. The messenger 
Brought word, * The Chuhras will not come/ 
The king 


« Jim Ml Kh&n 
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Kolwdldh tS Chuhreah muddhoh vair jinndhde 
Ckaukiddr khaldhe patUS Idyd 
ChdhfS nahtn dunde ghar pir ne dy&> 

6s de bdp Akbar Shdh dd manja gagan bAu- 
uyd 

Gussd khddd Jahdngir rnunh murltd dyd 
Vhb pit pakar ISaund na jdhd pdyd 
6hu phdsi dehd l cake. Ihb hukam sun Ayd 
Lashkar bddshdh de chd kiti dhdi 
Agge bait hd pir si Shdh deh vat do 
Bdl aiydhd bah gayd dyd Jag di Kkd% 

Huliye phere bddshdh dessdh rich sdre 
Uho ptr pakar leduhd Rabb mere bdp de sirbh 
mihhd utdrS 

Chuhra Chhappari Rand si ndm Many sadde 
Os pir andar lukdyd , anldd vikhde 
Bdrdh baras di larki l dr pir de idi 


Vidh mdld juri val chhaddi, kauh hnidC 
Chrle sift dii jbridh , pafh ndm sun din . 

Jan hand re naddi dr pir child 33 kam do , 
BArah baras guzdrlce phir vihde. 

Roza bdrah barsdh dd andj na Ichde 
Muhh thin Rabb dhSaun peyd tap ha mac 
Shdh namuna ndm si tadoii pir phir alehde 
Ptr hare iapassiyd chela dhh suhde 
Mail N&r Divdni bdari nth jangal jde 
Jangal suttd pir si. Jd khali pbwdndi 
Oh dd mds gayd sulche bah kol buldndi 
Taftdii jhas jdgaundt munh thin shirmdndi 
J clear hbndd bdl, pird , main pci khaddndi 
Angah disdd sohhd kyuh bdar jdndi 
Par main lar laggi tudde mer% u mar vihdndi 
JiJaih ghar bait hi twlde bin dammdh bdndi 
Pir Bhagdhd vthke dalil guedri 
Rare bafe balwant ne ranndh ne mdrC , 
Ldwah Jjank lutdyi Sitd de mare 
hahn churde mundri Guzri pair khil&re 


Demanded, 4 0 Kfaair Din, why brought you 
• not 

Them forcibly ? Where are the idle folk P ’ 
Police and Chubjas are old enemies, 

A watchman standing by adds fuel to fire, 

* The Obuhjus will not come because their 
priest, 

Whose father sent great Akbar’s bed sky high. 
Is come. 1 So Jahangir was angry. Drops 
Of sweat stood on his brow. * Go/ cried he. 

1 Catch 

This priest, and see he flee not. Bring him 
here, 

And hang him ! ’ So the king's command. 
The king 

His army marched against him, but he found 
No force opposing, for the priest there sat 
Transformed into an infant who was brought 
To Jagdi Khai, while every province round 
Was taught to seek and him identify. 

The king commands that he in chains be 
brought. 

If haply from his father's name God wipe 
The old disgrace away. A Chhappari-band, 

A Chuhra, Mang by name, concealed the 
priest. 

He hid him in his house and showed, instead, 
His children. Then in marriage to the priest 
He gave his daughter, girl of summers twelve. 
'Twas Vidh, the mother, that united them. 
And none may separate the pair. Now far 
Tho praises publish** that the true disciple 
sang. 

The priest upon the river bank engaged 
I n contemplation. T wel ve long 5 7 ears he passed , 
Twelve years of fasting, solid food he'd none. 
He worshipped God, and lived an anchorite. 
Then God alone he knew, and so he came 
To he a worthy priest. Alone he lived, 

Until his own disciples came to say 
His wife, his Nur Divfini, missed him much, 
And grieved for him. She ran towards the 
wild, 

Even where her priest was sleeping. There 
she stood 

And bowed beside his feet. His fleBh was 
dried 

U pon his bones. Sbe called him, standing near 
She clasped his feet to wake him modestly*. 


** Period of abstraction and meditation. 
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lid jit Bknj ghord bah gayd, rdhi ohdbak mitre, 
Aiveh jadd paikambardh tar moe vichdre 
Ndm led ummat dd sab ranndii ne mdre 
Jahangir C hug at t a bddshdh , Villi de Id re 
IJfmti gdh gcnji dumhi , ass in kauh vichdre 
Pir Vhagdhd uthU ah ndid vdhyd 
A re ha , azim hambiyd, bhuchdl si dyd . 

* Eaibat dharti Vhaul nuhd dcohh Idli dyd 
Khabar hui dargdh vich , Rabb vehi puchdyd 
Jfukam z or dear dii dd vehi bhduhd. dyd 
Puchhiyd dke pir nu t Tussdii hi far mdyd ? 
Mdih died dkariyd adke vich tel bi pdyd 
Batti de chhad bailee sack bar Khuddyd 
De nur ay he nur thin na rahdii trehdyd 
Main maujdd Rdld pir huh main ih farmdyd , 
he sane he p'ir de vehi mar jdndd 
Jitnd hdl hawdl si sab dkh suhdndd , 

()h mauj dd Bald pir hai , tdh rdzi hondd. 
Jhf piydre nur dd Rabb dost phardndd 
Vein dodh nil vandlce iSko jehd chhdndd 


Jh hi dmh dasU & hdh Bdld dhndd 
Mat hoi oheld is di chd gal bhowdndd 
Jh bard zbrdwar pir hai mat azmat Idhhdd. 
& itfrS dvih daske ihii ahwdh 
Jhdd adab karnd koi ndl dhiydh 
*I& ehdd shrd M aid, nahih ant baydn. 

Jh chhatti jug jal bimb rich kitd ashndn. 
Par sippdh andar rakhiyd khud ndl dhiydh 


' ' 1ir ~ " 1 ' 1 ~ r " 1 ■ 1 

She said, *My priest, had you been still a 
child, 

I would have fondled you as once I did. 

AL me ! had my dear home resounded sweet 
With children’s voices, then I had not thus 
Been here. You wed me but my youth* alas, 
Is passing swift a way. Oh let me stay, 

And serve you like a slave/ Dhagana rose. 

And mused, 4 A many valiant men have been 
Undone by women. Rawan lost Ceylon 
For Sita. Gujri fascinated Kahn 
What time he stole the ring, and Ranja Bhoj 
A horse became ; his wife applied the whip. 
And thus the sons of prophets fought and 
died. 

They said they died for men — for women 
’twns 

They died. Great Jahangir Chagatta, once 
The king of Dilli, gay bridegroom became, 

And lost his honour to a dancing girl. 

What will become of me ? ’ Dhagana cried. 

He rose, ho shouted, till tho heavens shook. 
The earth did quake ; the white ox Dhaui for 
fear 

l>id tremble, and the light of day grew red 
Like blood. The voice straight penetrates 
Heaven’s court. 

Forthwith God sends His angel GabrioJ. 

A message brings he from the Lord ; lie comes 
So speedily all4o the priest and asks, 

4 What seekest thou?’ The priest replied, 

4 A lamp 

Have 1 prepared, and placed within it oil, 

And eke a wick : light thou the wick. True 
God 

Who art. Light from thine own light give 
to me, 

Quench thou my thirst, for Bala priest am 1, 
A wanderer free. My one request vouchsafe/ 
So Gabriel, back bearing his request 
Presented it, with explanation, 1 Lo, 

’Tis Bala, wandering priest, that makes request, 
And will not bo content till it be given 
A cup of sparkling light/ God gave it free, 
And placed it in the angel’s hands. He said, 

* Give them, the husband and the wife, give 
both 

An equal share, and say that Bala comes 
Into the world again. Let none refuse 
To hear him, for he is a mighty man 
Of God. He may be angry, in his rage 
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Agge gayd duniyd te nan vert jawdn 
Huh das w*h vdn tudh ghar dyd panvdn 
Far sadhe ih de num t6h himd (jar ban. 

Yehi n&r dittd vandlce dasse fir de ahwdn. 
Jehre ih de murtd nr, bihishit jdn. 

Kahui qadr ft rishtedh, thnu dh buldh. 

Juh agge Dkarm Rde de lchar jd purhdh. 
tfitih Bdlr de murid nun na patoe dhmvdn 
Jitne aib sav'd b ne sab bahhshc jdh 
Jn Shdh Bdle de murid haih , ndl nek nigdh 
Khidlr darwajje raregd , ho bepai'wd. 

Mass alii jehre bah gage unhdh di hot nahiii jd 


Oh Karaite ddkhil hbhgb, dbralfh di bhd 
Munkir t b Kaldr hi , phir lekhd mahgah , 

JN On ah bad id h pmhhhgO na je httddidh bhahah 
Je i$hdh Bdle dC murid haih , na pack hah na 
jam mail. 

( doid dilar ham (l itnd nd\e palchd jlmlah 
Fir pii/dla nur dd pi ghar cal dyd 
Viva baled jot dd bhnu Rahh vadhdyd 
JSa<i mahxnC go jar gage (dr k niche dyd 
Ayd rat suhug di until shag an maud' 

Arshdh thin firishtv zigdrat nun de 
lin ed ii de hdlke shamddCin jagdb 
Jiurdh pariah baithhe sab mangal gdd 
Zigdrat kareb jar di Robb pun /ale 
1UU sanlrhar vdr di pi r Bald jam mi 
Bald b dire mdt hoe nth ddi bhanni, 

Uurhti din nur di rich sane chhunni. 

Fahild darshan man kitdjis pdgd thahiuh. 

[\r das tv eh a at dr jb sahib akfuh i-‘ haunt in 
JSdvih sadi gujar gayi agge dnsmh pa.nni 
Fir pandit dlchde, Fir bhbre pdb. 


He may dishonour some. Go, Gabriel, go, 
Declare to them the signs, and see that they 
Give him due honour. He is great, so great, 
His greatness none will moasure. On the deep 
He floated six and thirty ages ,* then 
Ho gave oblations ; in the shell I kept 
And shielded him from harm, Nino times 
before 

He ha8 incarnate been, now in thy house 
A tenth time he will come. Let all regard, 

And sacrifice themselves to him.’ An equal 
sharo 

The angel gave them, and the signs ho showed 
* Who follow him will go to heaven at last, 

The angels dare not summon them, nor dare 
To bring them to the presence of the king 
That rules in Hell. No force unlawful wid 
Compel the followers of Bala Shah. 

Their sins will be forgiven who look with faith 
To Bala Shall. All fearlessly they come 
And enter free the doors of Heaven, but those 
That are Masallia straight will enter Hell , 
Where flames await them. Munkir and Naklr 
Will strict examine them, a record true 
Of deeds, both bad and good, they will demand. 
And then they’ll broak their bones, but Bala’s 
men 

Will be nor asked, nor born again. All grace 
Wiil thorn bo shown, and fans be waved on 
high 

To cool them/ Bala drank the cup of light 
And homewards sped — a lamp with heavenly 
light 

Was given him. Niue months passed, a child 
was born. 

One happy night the mother omens sought, 
And lo ! from heaven high came angels down 
To sec the child. Bright lamps were lit, and 
placed 

On stands ; bright fays and fairies came to sing, 

‘ Behold the priest, and God be with you all/ 
On Saturday, by night, the priest was born, 
The lamps that burned grew dim, the midwife 
ran 

In fear. The child’s first draught was one of 
light 

All in a golden cup. His mother looked 
And saw him first. She gave him milk ^d so 
The priest was now the tenth time incarnate. 
Hear ye with eyes and ears, the ninth is passed,* 
The tenth great age begun. The Pandits said, 
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Bdrah varhd is nun na vd 16A6 
Salpht sitdra is dd je sack puchhdn, 

Jh devtSdri viekcidh bard hai ; na gal vadhdo. 


ITujre Shah Mugim de hai gadd'i bhdri. 

Fir sdhib de judre saiyid halhdri. 

Kist dilti jdke oihe chugli mtfri , 

Tdli Chuhreah da j ir di kfri beshnmdi\. 

Sunk ft saiyid pir nt g addin jordidh 
Kuhdre unhdh utha l rye wondhe dhar par 
ndidh . 

Tdli de helh diikr sab naxrdh k/irdr. 

Trar dare bahahgr 8 oh hr Jcdngar sdflcardo. 
Phull laggahge lakhtidh bnhd sohhd bah do, 
Sohhtdh bahiilh chauhhidh, ghar hurdh dhdidh . 
Saiyid apb rich bah she saldh hat tan di lcardr. 
Fir JJhagdha jdkr m ar arzdii hard a 
N dir pir Icahhdd pcyii, Uabb thin dardd 
Par chdcha jis nun dkhiyil pand cJul , nahih 
khardd. 

Sapid, zbrdwar no, Rabb kikar ih hardd 
Pir 1) hag and Saiyiddh de %Al na hoy A kdhUt 


U or andar pir hai is tdljwdld 
Tdli hath nahih lauiid , mat hard uchdla . 
Saiyid dhn lc , * Led, Khtih, tali dakhahwdld ! ’ 
Pir Dhagdha par the mur ghar val dyd . 

Qu/al utdr hhorP dd. siydrat pde. 

Jitnd hdl hawdl si sabb ukh sithde , 

Pir Sahib de pot re tdli vadhan nr dr 

Pkir hkdli us no nahih jduhd bdjh dehh dikhde 

Jd\t bdbat hutihh nahih jag mchhd Ide 

BdU n&ri bdp n&h phir are suh&e 

Sddde ddhde sahib di tdli hauh vadhde 

Bakhsh zabdni rahn kar sir khdk ralde 

Jehar say a sdhibdd fur dpi jAd 

*Pir Bhagdhd dhkSd , * Tussih bdl aniydhe , 


* The child must hide twelve years in darkness 
drear ; 

No light must see — his star is powerful. He, 
If you the truth would know, among the god* 
Ib strongest. This keep secret . 1 

Shfth Mugim * 4 

Had his last resting place where JSaiyids brave, 
His grandsons, lived. An enemy brought 
them word 

The Chuhras dared them cut their skis ham tree. 
The stihham tree the priest of Chuhras loved 
Is great. The Saiyid priest, tins hearing, 
yoked 

The oxen to the wagons. Saiyids took 
Their axes, shouldered saws, and stood beneath 
The * thisham tree. Regarding it they said, 

‘ Yes, three good doors the tree will make, the 
wright 

The boards shall plane; we’ll carve them fine 
with flowers. 

So beautiful they'll be — and lovely chairs 
We'll make — our wives will run to own 
them.’ So 

The Saiyids talked with purpose fixed and 
firm, 

To fell the tree, but Pir Dhagana earn e. 
lie begged them to have patience, not to cut 
The tree. A priest ho was and spoke them fair 
As fearing God. A man may make request 
And humbly say ‘Friend, help me with my 
load.’ 

The friend thus meekly asked no aid affords. 
Just so the Saiyids harsh comply not. What 
Will God do now ? Dhagana, priest, was calm. 
He to the Saiyids said, ‘ The Master is 
Within ; touch not the tree ; you’ll rue it else . 1 
The Saiyids angerly cried, ‘ Who's the man 
That will prevent us? ’ Priest Dlmgana came. 
Unlocked the door that led to chambers dark 
Beneath the ground, and looking on his son 
The rightful priest, the story told him thus : — 
‘The grandsons of the Muslim priest have dared 
To come with purpose ill to fell the tree, 

The shisham tree. But learn they must to 
feel, 

And recognise, our power. The tree itself 
Is little worth ; the insult offered us 
Is great. The world will scoff/ Bid Bala said 


w Mugtm for Muktm : cf. mugat , whioh is probably for mulat. 
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Andar is bhdrv. dr Id nth sill rihdhr 
Aon utthdh nasl‘6 kid (htkh rihdhr, 

JS dl day it Jr mdrdr Sathoii bdj chhaddhfi 
Be. paru'diah usJidu oh hpo fan*' 

Bale N ur i JUui/J. h/m ha l yd unlit 
Main nan a and dukh J d kind paid snhho. 


A 'fijrr upar rhtlrU/d mauiuii rha iiuhut> 

(■ hhatti sal di ban layt Ukhf hhjj Ido, 

Jr pitta juri Sethi * <h , Htirh -upar pa< - 
T'aqr n ft wane us n ah ik gal sunai. 

Huh * ddha hijed't jnnh khCt jawdih 
Jihkar are jt ;k>' /ath ujtar juuh. 

S ah iit ti ilh/ri aph t ddJ ];•'[ jamdiit. 

Idler i:an hap Jit pir kdrr tviyurC 
Ididhd in\\h i J n j A ,7 1 ondarbit kbl/ ban 
Ait.lurah "s J n red)* d>" pir lit** tun' 

J.hnxi'iu uttr ! v v / : if (t s vuuh nan ban guy • bhiin 
'Halin' put >11 f. •//«■•’ kttr waduJjuri. 

K'ftii Babb }>r nun Icy ah sjd, gtoutn , 
Tahubbar hath falw ir hat na/nh chaldt kiln, 
Qab:.a 1:1 hi tal rjr Jd in bank lc J ban', 

Saijftd dl rasnl B j unj>' shir de warn) 

Chil>‘ sif'tdn jbnnh park ndw rhatark 
Pir bhbribu a veil yd nth I'/idi ran 
Ohdd mailed Bui-' eh an 7 da prim a* wane tun 
Chun l jirJh dswdn ti jirih vhamkah man 


At3 r mat the. d : ‘ t muled d lend it lishhare 

Pir pits kdiudh p '.ih 'dh nuhdicr Ytyar hhdrv- 


In answer to his father, ‘ Who will dare 
To cut (he till tree, which is the Lord’s, 

Forbid me not and I will lay in dust 
Their heads ; if on rne rests God’s power, 
behold, 

Like chaff they go.* But priest DhagAnasaid, 

* You’re still a child — within this cell you’ve 

Jived 

For twelve lung years : defeat means dire 
disgrace, 

And if you're killed, a hawk escaped, alas, 

Is not more swiftly lost to sir'll t than you.* 

* The Lord is all resourceful,’ Bala said, 

‘ Why weep you ? Tell me all your grief, and 
seat 

Me cm a basket, bathe me, glorify 

Tin.* Lord who gave me grata? to worship Him 

For six and thirty years. If He appears/' 

My adoration paid, then victory 
Undoubted will be yours. The father then. 
Like hermit true, made this request. ‘Essay 
Your [tower : a grain of corn sow, which sown 
8 ha II in an instant grow if victory 
Is ours. If not, then insult and a grave 
Beside your fathers will your portion be. 

The boy, his sin? assenting, now prepared 
To <^o. Like burning e-eal he went- in wrath. 
With speed as of a spear. His heart was 
fixed 

In prayer all close within God’s presence. 

‘ Thou, 

O Lord, didst send me to the world; behold. 
Thy servant now is troubled. Hueeour me.’ 
The Lord m l dressed the priest, ‘Why art thou 
Mad ? 

Pride grasps a sword in vain ; no wound it 
makes .* 

Grasp thou thy sword's hilt, sharpen it and 

c lit 

Clean ulT the lion’s paws, Muhammad's race/ 
These songs aiv sung, compiled by followers 
true. 

Oil mid ami siny God’s name. The priest, 
emerged 

From out his dark seclusion. Giving alms 
His mother kissed her son — his forehead 
high 

Was like the moon. It shone as do the stars 
That whine in heaven, or like the uioou aloft 
Thai beams and glows. The beauty of his 
face 
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Atar (S amir ne u,tt6 haw viohdrv 

Pir bhbrebh rdhliyd sal dm mi} win hardd, 

A wvjal seodh tuM nun merd pir hai hhaHd 
, Put r jdh (U% id md ddji nahih kardd . 

N (dii ho tv Sit yindhdfdf, rag kolvjd hhardd, 
Mbi dhhS Shith nun hit) eh ih na jab 
Mdh pair nil baifhkb did liclh tad had 
Naihi nir na thiliyd dukh kalbjd khdd 
Pir hfthln ho pbyd mdt tdli viadh 16 /dr 
Vidid h 6yd pir jh mdh khair pukdrb, 
Iihalqai di handler) log pind dr sari \ 

’ Arsdii horn hath banltkb sab dor dr mdrb 
Slier to bhayidr dd f Jmuh uydh'i dh.drr 
Tdliwdld pir /tui, hnr his! nuh jdppb 
Chhinj l antis ltd. vr.kh.ho log ayoxjr dpr, 

Log lamdshuyir nr, kdl jhardb. nappe 
Pir Dfutgdhu dkluld Altai lean sujdppb 
Jibvbh ikattfn: ho par jut par na sun i 


Fir ih tikhr , ftaiyidd, koi dr nishdni, 

Tdli cadhdhanb d gar bit lain 4 hoi tjirdni. 

Ait hr hi mar javvhyd hbjdriiyd font. 

Oussa dyd Saiyid ?ulh, a g yd it dyd 
Pir ntlii j hi r^ikkb os kbit dr a chit yd 
Pir pa njd vgharid mayor Saiyid d<‘ la yd 
Jit nit lahu surir Jd sab bdhir •hr 
Za min lb jd pbyii no bole buhhjd 
Manjr utlr \ idler sir no/rdii cltdyd 
Khudi indlr null mdrdd Uabh r dp form dyd 
Jadbh cheld eavclnnd par rehd jadbh vaddhan 
nun si dyd 

Shah Dhigdhd dkhdd pir lakh hajdri 
Ik wiyun nahih mcbnd/'dh huh do talwdrih . 

Pro pair nahih jo unde rat He, so thdlj 
Jan NUhaurd mall buho jidf mund Khiydli . 
Lb.ke loan bdp dA pir ghhrC charhiyd 
Majjalbh majjalidyd d Nishaurb variyd 
siyge choudhri Rdm Ch ind si, jis vdnydh te 
phariyd 

Bah j a jhandd lake, kihd hariyd bhwiyd. 


Shot dazzling rajs. The priest on basket 
bathed 

Now f ally dressed and scented, issued forth. 
Ho made obeisance to his mother, who 
lu reverence said, °Tis I shall worship thee, 
O priest of all the house/ She grieved and 
wept 

At parting from her son. Her eyes were full* 
Of tears, her heart was breaking. i Husband 
m i nef 

Prevent him.’ So she spake and gather down 
Beside lier son, and fondly him embraced. 

Her eyes dropped tears, her heart was wrung 
with pain. 

The priest must leave her, for the tdli tree 
W as in dire danger ; so he went and she 
Cried 1 God speed’ after him* A crowd of 
friends, 

The village folk, with folded hands, implored 
The priest to slay — they feared for him. ‘ A 
woll'/ 

They cried, * or lion who can face?’ but he 
Was Taliwala priest — his name and fame 
Brought all the country round to watch tin; 
sport, 

And view the wrestlers, for they love to see 
A worthy match. The parents of the priest 
W ere sad. Dhugana said, ‘ God succour thee. ' 
So face to face they came, an equal match. 

So thought the people. ‘ Saiyid ! ’ cried the 
priest, 

‘Show me a sign — why came you, tyrant, 
here 

To cut the tdli tree ? Now die you shall, 

And perish quite/ The Saiyid angry grew; 
He cursed the priest in surly tones, and he 
P’.i laid his hand upon the Saiyid ’s back, 

Yv 4 m out there grushed a stream of blood* 
and prone 

Th ' Saiyid fell. They laid him then, bereft 
Of sense and speech upon a bed, and brought 
H : r,- from the arena homo. God kills the proud ; 
I: is his Law. And so it was that day 
'ilr. 1 rave disciple faced the Saiyid when 
He came to fell the troo : Dhagana said, 

‘ A mighty priest art thou. 0 never shall 
Two swords one scabbard occupy : we may 
No more as son and father eat one food. 
Nuhsimra by Kliiyab is thy home, ’ 

Ti priest obedient mounted then his horse, 

A nd reached by stages sure Naushera. There 
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Bdld ntiri pir $?, rahhild tndhh suohche , Ram Chand,theChowdrf ^seized his horse’s reins, 

ChhattrSfiahrS^koh lege mullah ndhnapuchche. And cried, ‘Dismount! Unfurl your flag, 

and dwell 

0 blessed man, with us.’ Enlightened priest 
Was Bala, pure and holy. Food unclean 
He ate not, for lie killed his own, both sheep 
And goats. No Muslim priest he asked. 

6. Story of D&n&. 


Ate Immindbdd bi dur nahih hoi lammi mukhe , 
Or ah hhabarfih hbhgidh Vdnd vi puchche > 

Rdj si Chug alt Sail Villi rich pherd 
Jahdngir Chugattd Bad* halt nigdix hare chan- 
ger a t 

DdnS nun mit dkhdd , Vstdd hat tnerd, 

Mainuh harnli aundd tv.rd a dab bahutcrd . 
Dunii/d to nahih duhd mar dujjd pherd, 

Lai lai muiihoh mangle kbimulk chang ed. 
Ddnd qdet dil ‘rich dalil guzdri 
Be chhadd Immindbdd di bddshdhi sari 
Ktti meri na mure phir Villi Id ft 
Raldl hear dm tied her sdn chaupdt/dh tori 
Immindbdd likh dittd Jahangir Shdkzude 
Kite ham Khudu de phir nahih dura Add 
Shard hull Panjdb di van tore tc sddde 
Chugli jehrd jd hare chuh dSdh durudde 
Ddnd rdzi ho he Imniinubddc « vardd 
Shahr dgd ho male l ole nazrdii dhardu 
Ifchabar ho gayt Panjdb vick d Dana vardd 


Shahrih Brahman Lambde Babb kikar ih kardd 
J( 5 hot Immindbdd rich vidh r a elide 
Pichhoh mol Aundd awwal Ddnd jde 
Uhnuh khduoh lot na mordd jo khdd so khdj 
Tambbol lendd likh , up neuhdrd na pad, 

Mare dar chaagaltedh hoi (jal na hilde 
Auk he log Vdnd thin huchh posh na jdS 
Ddnd Immindbdd vich rdj st haithu kardd 
Vardd Immindbdd vich hoi d gadd na kardd. 
Km musdfir A vare hug qd pi go ndl dar da 
Faqirdh nu dar itnd jo azdb qahr dd 
Chele siftdh joridh pet/d vdm hi par ltd d. 

&hdh Dauld faqir si, hai si dariydi 
Lagdjdndd Qujrdt nun kar lammi dhdi 
lidh vich Immindbdd de uhnuh kauri hatde 

Variyd shah re jdko jd sadd huldi 
Sakhti vSkh faqir di mil Ddnd jd% 

* KalmS pang band bi , maindh dkh suhdihdd 


Naushera town is near by Imminabad, 

And. Dana heard of Muslim law profaned, 
Chugattas reigned in Dill?. Jahangir, 

The king, did justice. Dana was bis friend, 
He said, and teacher. Bo the king decreed 
Him honour great, and said, ‘ I come not hero 
Again — man lives but once — make thy 
request, 

And 1 will give thee province good.* * He 
thought, 

And said, this Dana Qazi, ‘Give me all 
Immiufihari, without appeal to thee 
In Dilli : I will cleanse the land of all 
Unlawful things.’ Great Jahangir bestowed 
Imminabad on him. The Lord’s great works 
Are wonderful. Said Dana, * Pan jab law 
Is ours to make or change : who disobeys 
Shall exiled be.’ In gladness entered he 
Imminabad. All men brought gifts. Through 
out 

The Panjdb it was noised that Dana made 
This entrance to the town. The Brahmans 
feared, * 

They knew not what the Lord would do. 
Whene’er 

There was a wedding. Dana fjrst of all 
In Imminabad was called, tho best of food 
He chose, and, though no gift he gave, yet he 
Kept count of others’ gifts. None dared 
complain, 

As fearing the Chugattas. D&na was 
A king among them. Beggars feared to beg, 
And strangers ceased to Bmoke ; faqir n indeed 
Shrank from him as a man shrinks from a 
grave. 

This song of praise the true disciple made 
To glorify the name. 

Shah Doul&h was* 

A famous saint who loved the streams. He 
made 
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* Main Allah d& ndm jdhn&h, hor pathiyd 
nahthJ 


Bind H6yd qahrwdn sir bhdr chuh4i 9 
L6kdh dkh vShhhe faqir chhuddyd, 

Us rnunde magar IdhS aggS bhaj&yd % 

It fan mdran v&vehidh agge bhannd dyd 
KhxirJL tin Si chaddiyd je ahahr&h bdharsi dyd • 

Bdvd Ndnah Gurd si sab dd sdnhjd , 

Oh pdra hardmdt dd tin gurti sadindd 
Uhnuh Hindi mathd tehde oh jit val jdhdd 
Sail harS sahsdr dd duniyd ajmdnld . 

It&k vich Immindbdd si oh var gayd vdndi 
fhdkur dudre j dice Bdbd derd lie , 

Shahr dyd ha make log nazrdh le d l 
Hindu mathA tehde , Sdddd sat gur e dyd 
Khabar ho gayi Ddtii nu oh ape de 
Hand qdzi baithke uhnuh gal suhdiy 
Jo tainuh mathd tehde sab jhdlh lokdi, 
Hiniudh dd tu guru hath zahiri kald dikhdih 
‘ M jin sat Gur dd >Am jdhhdh , kuchhparhiyd 
nxhin.’ 

Agge Bdbd hSliyd , “Sun, mulld Qdzi % 

Ptr p tikimbar anbye sab vaddo qdzi , 

Sam nahih hoi liabb dd sab jhuthi bdzi . 

Faqr Allah di zdt hai , sun ahmaq qdzi. 

Dand h6yi gahrwdn charh gussu jdi 
Bdbd andar dekc chd cflakhi chohde, 

()h pdrd kaidmit dd utte chddar pdi 
Jit jtd ddhd shahr di ho dtd jtihjdi 
Azmatp&ri tin gayd phir naske jit, 

ChelS siftan joriah path ndm suhdih . 


Mird\iwd{S dd mulvdhi I bahut kitdbdh parhdd , 
AS gayS nuhcMrdd dhigdhe si lardd 
Atd khSIce faqir dh dd DdnS koj khardd 
Che Id dkhS gdvieh Babb kikar ih kardd . 

Jdndd jihri ga\i val , ranndh pSyd dardS , 
Mauli maihndi dhari sdrmdh hot na pdS f 
Ranndh ndh dyd qlar itnd koi phul na handue 
*K6i mard hist ndl ga\ kar& oh kafarat lagde 
Mulld aisd phiftiyd vaddi chtrd khd$ 

Child aggdh gddndd sdri gal suhdS $ 


His way to Gujr&t by stages long 
And entering Imminabad he begged an alms, 
But all unhappy met with D&na, who 
* To try him asked the Kalmas five. 

‘I only know,’ said the faqir ‘the name 
Of God. Nought else I know/ Dana was 
wroth. 

Ho laid a load upon the poor man’s head, 
Despite the people’s prayers to let him go. 

He set the city* boys upon the saint, 

Who stoned him from the town. 

Then came a saint 
Whom all men owned to be a teacher true, 

The Gurh N&nak. Hindus bowed to him, 

As here and there he wandered trying the 
world. 

In Imminabad be stayed : the people brought 
Their gifts to him and said, ‘ Sat Gur has 

come/ 

But Dana came to see him, questioning, 

1 Men honour you without a cause *. what sign 
Show you that I should honour you who teach 
The Hindus?’ Nanak said, ‘I know but 
this, 

The name of my Sat Gur. Oh Muslim judge. 
All priests and prophets, makers of the law, 
Called men of God, are nought ’fore God. A 
play 

It all is — God alone is the true saint, 

Oh foolish Qaz!/ Dana angry grew. 

He locked the saint up — made him turn the 
mill 

To grind their corn. So Nanak spread his 
sheet 

And ground the corn of all tho town without 
An effort. Fleeing then the town he showed 
His power bo. This song of praise was made 
By true disciple. Read and glorify 
The Name. 

Miraliw&l& Mulla read 
So many books, he met all men in strife 
Of argument. He sent the poor saints’ alms 
To D&nA Let us see, the Ghel& sang 
What the Lord does. The mulla' a wont was to 
Insult tho ladies, who left off to use 
Their lace and henna, ceased to dye their eyes 
And wear their jewels ; even wreaths of flowers 
They dared not wear, and* if a man should 
hold 
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Gall&k dhdidh hard# Bdv3 it S6<M 
Muim MiriltwdU dd Mi pakkd hddi > 
Muchchth 6hd*dn kakkidh dirhi si khSdt. 


MutH Mfarmin hai uhdi bhairi nidi, 

Namdz rSza nahih jdhdd chant nstad bahah <ft. 
Gutii ISndd jumerit dt ghar ekoi j(hi 


MirifyioQeM tur p3yd Gahhd mulvdhd 
AggS garh Kishaure d gayd vSkM jag 
ihahina , 

YSkh sirishtd ptr dd Gahhd ghabrdhd , 

Chattre ba.hr e kbh U sadMh nahih mulvdhd . 
Satbal Mid hi 5 gayd Gahhd mulvdhd. 

Chela dkhd, Gahnfd, ih jag hi shahdnd 
K61 pit dS dnke Gahhd karS bay in, 

ChohhattrS bdkre kbhn&eh kvtrndeh tft gydn, 
SKar&wSU mulvdhd, ten kaddh Uhg3 jdn. 
Shamas Tabrez pir si vich Multdn , 

Shardwd[3 mulvdhe os di ulti khall lahdh 
Oh Ji bhindd kitd adrd nil deh na khdh. 

Us suraj tilckd bhuniyd tdh mfthh lagd si pdh. 
Itthfth ktkar 6ach3hgd sdnnfth das bayin 
Chhattri baler 3 sdijtde aphe shard hat tuhaddi 
Shard nahih mangah a sin gay 3 tainft larn di 
hat vddt 

Bhiji tainft h nahih ghalliyd vich pd rikdbi, 


Sdnnfth tiri khabar nahih td kShri thih di 
qdzx 

6h QujrdnwdlS na gayd, 6h Immindbdde 
dhdhd 

Rdh vich rSndi jdondih Gahnd mulvdhd 
AggS majlis Ddne qazi dt 6tM ji kurlihd, 

Pag IdbM 'pittedijd Gahni mulvdhd 
Ddn$ qdz% dkhiyd Ihnfth pakar bah&d, 

Jdh kiti thrift h mdriyd main nfth puchk suhSb 
Jih ihnfth kuchh lar gayi kdi mantar pdd 
Chhil Kaihsar dd khauf hai ihmfth andar piS , 
Lokdh uhnft pdkariyft Gahnd tad hi (apj>S 


Converse with any maid, a blasphemer 
Ho straight was judged. The mulla grew 
full rich 

With bribes, and fat — the story I will tell.’ 
The B&bas and the Sodhis talked about 
The mulla. * Rogue and rascal he,* said they, 
4 Mustaches brown and beard but scanty his. 
He has no principles, his ways are bad. 

The fasts and prayers are nought to him ; he 
would 

Be called a teacher — takes bis Thursday bread 
From all the houses.* 

Miilld Gahnd, inarched 
To GarhNaushera : there he saw the rites 
That Chuhras practised in the sacrifice. 

Their priest killed rams and goats himself, 
nor once 

Called in a Muslim priest. And seeing this 
Gahnd grew angry like a glowing coal. 

• Oh Gabna,* the disciple said, * observe 
The way the Shdhls sacrifice.* But Gahnd said, 
4 You kill both rams and goats, how dare you 
have 

Such rites P We that do know the Law of God 
Will kill you. Know you not that Shame 
Tabriz, 

Priest of Multan, was by the masters of 
The law hung up by the feet and flayed, because 
He broke the law. They cast him out. They 
would « 

Not let him eat. The sun approached, and he 
Did roast his fish and ate his scanty meal. 
They spared not him, then how will you 
escape ? * 

The priest replied, * The rams and goats are 
ours, 

The law is yours. We do not want your law, 
Nor have we called you. Yours it is to seek 
A quarrel. Go. We know not you, nor where 
You dwell and execute your law.* But he 
Went not to GujrAnwal, but took his way 
To Imminabad, to see the Qizi. So 
He went in tears. GahnA the priest appeared 
Before Blind the Qdzf. There he wept 
Such bitter tears, and threw his turban down 
So vehemently, and beat bis breast so sad 
That DAnA Qdzi cried 4 Take hold of him. % 
Here seat him~and see he has been beaten, or 
A serpent poisonous has stung him, so 
U se charms. Or mayhap he has some disease. 





THE GH0HRA8. 


Ckuyti Bdli fir di agfi l ktfit didnsi, 
Ghuhrtdk di fir hoi ridh Nishaut^ dS w&sS, 
ChkattrS bakrg ledh led , mtdldh n& mpuchhi, 
' Dam hdM sipdhidn wbh Vf h bari taSydri, 
Asvdr hd j&d gMrti&hkhioK 16 talvdrfn. 

Ptr ndh gal ham na dAdni phir d tjji vdri* 
Aith$ pakajr ISduAd, firi vikhdagd tdri, 
Chhattri k&hkS vSkh UH r mddd biUe&rL 
ChSle dftun jbridh, Habb paij savin, 

Sau asvdr fir peyd ghdriia i6 charhkL 


Control hitu-f-and shat him up indoors/ 
They tried 

To hold him, bat he oast them off and railed 
Against priest BAIS, saying to Dand, 1 He, 
The 0 huh fas’ priest, lives in Naushera. He 
Kills rams and goats himself, and disregards 
The Muslim priests/ Thus spake he. Dana 
gave 

His soldiers orders to prepare to mount 
Their horses, ride away, and draw their swords, 
Nor lot the priest resist by even a word. 

He must not have their leave to utter word. 

1 Go bring him here in chains, his priesthood I 
Will prove. I’ll see if he kills rams himself, 
The headstrong man/ His own diseipie wrote 
This song of praise. May God vouchsafe ns 
peace. 


(To be continued.) 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


The ToBAB. BT W. H. It. IUvbrs, Fellow of 
St. John’* Collage, Cambridge. With Illust rations. 
London; Maouillan A. Co., 1903, pp. xviii, 755, 40 
Tables and Map. 


Every visitor of Ootacamund has met the 
sturdy, shock-headed aborigines of the soil, who 
first greet him with a merry *saldm ’ and then 
naYvcly and confidently ask him for his tribute 
in tbe shape Of atl *illdin* (as the Arabic word 
in* dm is pronounced by them). Their little colonies 
Of barrel-shaped huts are scattered all over the 
Nilgiri plateau. Two of them are on the very 
outskirts of the summer capital : one near Sylk’B 
Hotel and another close to the Government 
Gardens. Others occupy some of the most 
picturesque spots in the environs : near the 
Matlhhund Reservoir, near the Umbrella Tree, at 
the top of the Sigur Ghat, in Governor's Shola, 
&c. From the time when the hills were first 
visited by Europeans ( which is less than a century 
ago), the Todas have etcited much interest, and 
a pretty extensive literature has grown up 
regarding them. No observer, however, has made 
so deep a study of them as Dr. Rivers, whose 
Special accomplishments as an anthropologist, and 
whose previous experience of similar work in the 
Torres Straits, enabled him to gather very accurate 
and detailed information about their customs and 
beliefs. The result of his stay among them is the 
delightful volume to which I seek to draw the 


/ 


attention of all friends of India. 

Dr. Rivers gradually examined nearly every 
individual of the whole tribe, which numbers 


about 800 people. With the help of two 
interpreters — a catechist and a forest ranger — 
he extracted from them avast mass of valuable 
items of information, which he checked and 
verified by cross-examination and independent 
statements. He found these unoultured savages 
extremely intelligent, veracious, and far from 
reticent except on certain tabooed matters. 

The Todas are a purely pastoral race and do 
not possess any wealth or means of subsistence 
except their fine, fierce-looking buffalo-cows, to 
the care of which their daily life is devoted. No 
wonder that in their belief milk has become 
a sacred substance and the dairy a place of 
worship. * The milking and churning operations 
of the dairy form the basis of the greater part of 
the religious ritual of the Todas * (p. 38). Besides 
the 4 ordinary buffaloes ’ attached to any village, 
there are herds of sacred buffaloes which are 
tended by dairymen-priests. Tne holiest kind of 
dairy is the ti, and its priest the pdldl ( i. e., 
milkman). Dr. Rivers gives a full description of 
the complicated dairy ritual, plans of the dairies, 
and photographs of the dairy-vessels, the priests, 
and their attendants. The most sacred object of 
the dairies are certain buffalo-bells (mani) y which 
are kept in the innermost room of the dairy - 
temples, and to which a miraculous origin is 
imputed. The picture on p. 51 will interest Sans- 
krit scholars, as it shows the native method of 
churning, which is frequently alluded to in Hindu 
literature. Most of the dairies resemble in form 
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the ordinaiy dwelling-huts ; but a few, such as 
the so-called * Toda Cathedral* ( pp. 44, 46 }, are 
circular, with a conical roof. To keep off cattle 
and wild beasts, both huts and dairies are 
surrounded by walls and have a very small 
opening, which can be passed only by creeping, 
and is closed by a sliding door on its inner side. 
The interior has two raised portions on which the 
people sleep. 

One of tho most striking customs of the Todas 
is polyandry combined with polygyny. 4 Wives 
arc constantly transferred from one husband, or 
group of husbands, to another, the new husband 
or husbands paying a certain number of buffaloes 
to the old ’ ( p. 523), and * a woman may have 
one or more recognised lovers as well as several 
husbands ’ (p. 529). The catechist who translated 
the Commandments was met by the serious 
difficulty that there is no word for adultery in the 
Toda language. Dr. Rivers has taken the trouble 
to work out, and has published, as an Appendix, 
the genealogies, as far as they were remembered, 

l nearly the* whole of the Toda community. 
These pedigrees are valuable in various respects- 
They illustrate the complicated system of Toda 
kinship and provide statistical material for the 
study of the marriage regulations. The older 
census records show a considerable excess of 
men over women. Dr. Rivers attributes this fact 
to the practice of female infanticide which, as 
his new tables prove, has now aiwoBfc entirely 
ceased. 

As may be expected, Dr. Rivers’ volume 
contains a full account of the funeral ceremonies 
of the Todas. I have witnessed cases of both 
varieties; the so-called 4 green funeral ’ at which 
the corpse is burned, and the 4 dry funeral’ at 
which certain relics — a lock of hair and a piece 
of the skull — are finally cremated. On these 
occasions the fire is produced by friction, as 
I am able to confirm from personal knowledge. 
Before the cremation various articles, which the 
deceased person is expected to require in the 
othei world, are placed near the body. As a 
conditio sine qua non some buffaloes have to be 
killed, which will supply him or her with milk 
.md rjiii in the future life. ‘Formerly it was the 
custom to slaughter many buffaloes at every 
funeral. This impoverished the people and was 
prohibited by the Government about forty years 
ago, and since that time the number of buffaloes 
killed at each ceremony has been limited to two 
for each person * (p. 338). The two victims are 
caught and dragged to the appointed spot, where 
tuey are dispatched by striking the head wifc£ 


the blunt side of an axe. The racing of the 
infuriated aud frightened animals by muscular 
youths, the dignified bearing of the more aged 
spectators (who remind us of Roman senators), 
the lamenting of the mourning women, the 
musical (?) strains of the band of KAtas (who 
receive as their fee the flesh of the slaughtered 
buffaloes), — all this combines with the grand 
contour of those lovely hills in producing a weird 
soene which no visitor will ever forget. The Todas 
call the abode of the dead * the world of Am/ 1. e t$ 
of the Hindu god Yama. It is believed to be 
situated to the west of the Nilgiris, and to 
reach it a river near Sispara has to be crossed 
by a thread bridge. Wioked Todas cannot 
cross it, but fall into the river, where they are 
bitten by leeches. When they get out on the 
further bank of the river, they have to stay in 
a sort of purgatory before reaching their final 
destination. 

I conclude these hasty notes on Dr. Rivers 
important work by reprinting from p. 386 the 
translation of a funeral dirge, which alludes to 
Oota mmund and its lake and the boats on it, 
and betrays the influence of the Zenana Mission, 
under whoso protection the author of the poem 
had lived for some time; — 

44 O woman of wonderful birth, renowned were 
you Iwrn, O flower of the lime tree! Having 
found a proper husband, you married; having 
found a proper wife, I married. I gave my best 
buffalo to Piedr for you. I took you as a beauty 
to Kuudr. A house we built, bracelets and 
buffalo-horns we made* in sport. I thought we 
should have had many children and many buffaloes 
should we have enjoyed. Liberal you were and 
refreshing like the shade of the # umbrella tree. 
We thought that we should live long. Wo went 
together as we willed. We bought strong 
buffaloes and we prevailed over injustice* 
Peacefully wo paid our fine. We lent to those 
that had not. We went to see the bungalows and 
the reservoir. Many courts we visited and ships 
also. We laid complaints before the native 
magistrate ; we made bets and we won. We said 
that we would not be shaken and would fear the 
eye of no one. We thought to live together, but 
you have left me alone, you have forsaken me. 
My right eye sheds tears, my right nostril smarts 
with sorrow. I bewailed but could not find you. 
I called out for you and could not find you. 
There is one God for me. M 

E. Hultzsch. 


Halle, 9th March 1907 , 
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miecoBBor of the great Lama Stag-thsang-ras-chen, who flourished during the reign of Songge- 
ruam-rgyal, mentioned above, and thus the date of the inscription has to be fixed at any rate 
about 1600 A. I), or a little later. The Lama Ngag-dbang-rgya-mthso is mentioned as 
a contemporary of Senggc-rnam-rgyal on an inscription from Saspola. 


( b ) Hymn in Honor of Sengge-rnam-rgyal. 

• (On Stone.) 

This hymn ( in dBu-can Characters ) is found on one of the numerous mani - walls which are 
built along the trade- road, below the fortress of Basgo. Close hy is a tablet on stone, containing 
a hymn in honor of Nyima-rnam-rgyal, but the stone has become so much weathered that hardly 
any part of the inscription, besides the name of the king, can be made out. I also noticed in the 
neighbourhood a tablet containing a hymn in honor of bDe-skyong-rnam-rgyal, but it has not yet 
been read. 

Tibetan Text. 


sfcye dgu phan bdei sbrang char silili 
King bde dgabai lotog sosor srnin 
snyanpai ruga chcn nam mklrni ltongsnas rdnngs. 
gragspai dpal ldan riboi rtsenas yyo, 
dpung thsogs dragpoi dar skad ’ururu 
dgv beu ’adzonipai smon by a thiriri 
dar rgyas skyidpai glu len gy ururu 
yulla yvang ehags sala ’ndurdn mtlio 
ebos rgyal pho brang rab brtan la rise dang 
du sog> ’adzaui gling yongsla dbang bsgyurpai 
’njigsined nengges btegs] khn stengdu 
Nya khri btsaupo zbes )>yni sa bdag byung 

mkhyenpa rab rdzog> ’ajampai dbyangs dang 

mt hsu iig> 

nikba mnyaiu sa skrong tbugs rje chenpo ’adra 
thub bstnii akyongba ysangbai bdagpo bzhin 
chos rg> a] ebenpe sengge main rgvalgyi 


Translation. 

0 

The rain which is of great advantage to all 
beings, makes silili 

And the different kinds of fruit (harvest) ripen, 
pleasing in their own beauty, 

The great and melodious drum of heaven is 
beaten in the zenith, 

And shakes [the air] from the zenith of the 
famous and glorious mountain. 

The strong voice of the noble company [of gods] 
makes 'ururu, 

The prayers in which the ten virtues are 
gathered, sound thiriri . 

The song of the spreading happiness sounds 
gyurnru . 

In the land pleasure grows, and high joy on# the 
earth. 

The palaces of the kings of faith, Rab-brtan 
lhartse, * 

And the others, were raised by the fearless lion 
who 

lie ally is the wielder of might in Jambudvijm. 
On the throne 

Originated a lord of the earth, called Nya-khri- 
btsanpo. 

lie is like the perfectly wise ’aTam-dbyangs. 
(Mnujughosba ), 

lie is like the protector of heaven and 
earth, the great Merciful (sPyau-ras-yzigs ; 
Avalokitesvara). 

lie is like the protector of the ddetrine of 
Buddha, the Lord of mysticism (Phyag-rdor, 
Vajrapuni). v 

May the life-time of the great king of faitlt 

Sengge-rnam-rgyal, 
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Remain firm, and his helmet remain high ! * 

And may also his political power spread 1 
There resides also queen bSkal-bzang, the incar- 
nation of the (white) Tara. 

May her children and abundance increase ! 

Praise to the princes of beautiful shape and 
good faces, 

bDe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, and Indra Boti- 
mam -rgyal ! 

There resides also the daughter of the gods, the 
beloved princess Nor-’adain. 

May [she] rejoice in the religion before father 
and mother ! 

The great ministers of faith are enjoying 
ninefold happiness. 

Notes. 

smon bija ; the word bya is probably related to by?djya 1 and the meaning of the construction 
would be ‘doing prayer/ pray, 

* adunlu , the exact meaning of this word 1 find it impossible to ascertain. In my translation 
I have considered it parallel to yyangs-chag 

lialfbrtan-lha-rtst i is the vernacular name of the castle at Basgo. 

Indra-Buli-rnam-t\jyal ; according to the rGyaUrabs , the name of the second son is Indra- 
Bhodhi-rnam-rgyal. The name testifies to Sengge-rnam-rgyars inclinations to Hinduism, which arc 
also mentioned in the rCyal-rabs . The last lines are somewhat injured and cannot be read with 
absolute certainty. 

(c) The Ancient Ruined Monastery of Basgo. 

Outside the present village of Basgo, a little to the east of it, on the plain between Basgo and 
Nyemo, there are the ruins of an ancient monastery which is generally known as Sogpoi mGonpa, 
the Mongol Monastery. It is locally believed to have been erected by the Mongols during the 
siege, e. 1846-47, but at Basgo and Nyemo almost everything ancient, of which there is no 
certain record, is nowadays thought to be connected with the Mongols, who arc also believed to be 
the erectors of many a ruined mchod-rten . in most cases, however, it is quite improbable that tho 
Mongols had anything to do with them. 

As regards the Monastery, it is quite probable that it existed as such at tho date of the Mongol 
War and was destroyed during that war. This supposition is strongly supported by the fact that 
there are mani-walls along the two paths which branch oil from the main road and lead to the ruin, 
because ma$i- walls were hardly built before 1600 in Lad&kh, as a study of the votive tablets 
on them proves j and it is not likely that a/ apt- walls would be constructed on a road to a ruined 
building which had lost its significance. These considerations go to show that these two particular 
want-walls were constructed between 1600 and 1648. 

The Monastery consists, of a large hall, twelve paces square. On the right and left of the 
East side arc two smaller rooms which project out from the oast wall, and probably formed the ends 
of a gallery that once connected them. The walls are still in existence, but as the roof has long 
fallen, vain has destroyed the paintings with which they were once decorated. The only traces ot 
paintings now existing are the raised medallions, the forme of which are still quite distinct. In 
^Tio plate attached tho arrangement of those on the West (fig. 1) and of the North and South 
walls (fig. 2) are shown. Tho East wall lmd none, but contains tho door. Their existence 
creates tho presumption that the Monastery was built by Kashmiri monks. 


sku thse brtancing dbu rmog mthoba dang 
chab arid bcassu rtagtu rgyae gyur cig 
sgrolmai mam sprul bskal bzang rgyalmo bzhugs 

sras dang longs spyod chab arid rgyaspar shog 
■yzugs mdzes spyau legs lhai sraspo nono rgyal 
sras 

bDe ldan rnam rgyal sras Indra Boti main rgyal 
stod 

lhayi srasmo ycesma Nor ’adzin rgyalmo bzhugs 
yab yum drtmgdii chosla dgabar shog 
chos blon chcnpos dgu dga mangpo dga. 
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Monasteries with raised medallions on the walls are very rare, and, as far as I know, 
only in a single instance, that of the Ohigtan Monastery, are the original paintings on the 
medallions, or at least traces of them, still preserved, a fact which makes the Chigtan 
Monastery to be of the greatest importance with regard to the ancient Kashmiri form of 
Buddhism in Ladukh. A Muhammadan mullah is said to havo covered the paintings there with 
mortar, and when I visited the place, the mortar was etill on them. Bnt possibly the mortar 
may provo to have been the means of their preservation, for I can quite imagine that, by 
working carefully over them with a brush, these ancient pictures, overlaid and hidden probably 
in the eighteenth century A. D., can be brought to light again. 

There are some ancient ruined* mchod-rten at Basgo, which probably go back to the first 
days of this monastery, say, between 900 and 1000 A, D, Most of these are to be found in 
or near the gorge, West of the village, on the road to Saspola. Several of them take the 
form of a staircase-pyramid, with a ground-plan of star-shape. They thus remind one of 
the ancient ruined mchod-rten at Alchi, 

(d) The Ruined Nunnery at Nyemo. 

On a rock above the Eastern part of the village of Nyemo, near the gorge leading up 
to the plain between Nyemo and Pliyaug, are the ruins of ancient buildings, which are 
popularly known as Jomoi-mgonpa, the Nunnery. There is but little beyond the 
foundations to be seen of it now, and, besides potsherds of the ordinary sort, there is nothing 
on the spot to remind one of its ancient occupants. 

South of Nyemo, on the right bank of the river, there are ruins of a huge castle built 
in cyclopean style, of the origin of which even local tradition knows nothing; and not 
very far from this castle, which is called Chung -mkhar, in a little enclosure of rough walls, is 
a stone image of rather rude make and very ancient appearance. This is generally known as 
the Aphyi-Tomo-rDorje (Grandmother Nun rDorge), and is apparently believed to represent 
one of the ancient abbesses of Nyemo. The figure wears a crown of five points on her head, 
and carries a crozier in her right hand (see fig. 7). Such croziers are not used nowadays, so 
I am told. On her face is a black spot which is due to the hot butter which is smeared over it 
at times ; for the cult of this old image has not yet ceased, and on certain occasions, especially 
on Now Year’s Day, the whole village assembles, and drums and clacionets are played before 
the image for several hours. For the rest of the year, the image is in the care of a peasant, 
called the Chung-mkharpa, who is the owner of the ground near the castle. 

By the name of the ancient abbess, said to be thus represented, one is reminded of the 
famous rDorj-ophagmo, VajravarAhanl, who iB nowadays continuously incarnated in the 
abbesses of the Samding Monastery on the Yamdok Lake. But it is practically impossible 
to decide now, whether in the name of the image at Nyemo the ancient name of the abbesses of 
Nyemo has been preserved for us through popular tradition, or whether the name merely 
represents the fame of the abbesses of Samding. 

Between the ruins of the Monastery and the Castle aro several ancient mchod-rten and 
traces of rows of mchod-rten, which seem to have contained 108 mchod-rten each. These 
rows are the predecessors of walls. Popular tradition assigns these relics of ft former 

age to the Mongols, and says that tho Mongols constructed all. of them during their siege of 
Basgo. This is, however, quite improbable, because after and during the reign of Sengge. 
rnam-rgyal (o. 1590 — 1620), the building of mapi-wolls became a popular custom, and 
entirely superseded the former rows of 108 small mchod-rtcn. This obliges us to date all rows 
of mchod-rten before 1600, and especially those rows at Nyemo, which are in a particularly 
dilapidated condition and probably several centuries older than the waa^walls. Historic^ 
information about the Nunnery is hardly likely to ever become available, but the stone-image \ 
of the abbess appears to belong to 10th or 11th century A. D. 
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Pig. 1. Western wall of the rained monastery at Basgo, showing arrangement of 
medallions. 

Fig. 2. Southern wall of the ruined monastery at Basgo, showing arrangement of 
medallions. 

Fig. 3. Dress from the historical pictures in the ruined monastery at Alchi. Dress 
white, the spotted parts red. 

Fig. 4. Flag from the historical pictures in the ruined monastery at Alchi ; black, white, 
and red. 

Figs. 5 and 6. Hats from the historical pictures in the ruined monastery at Alchi. 

Fig. 7. Rough sketch of the sculpture of the abbess at Nyemo. 

Fig. 8. Ground plan of the ruined monastery at Basgo ; /, central hall ; c, e 9 side halls , 
d, door ; between a and b was probably a wooden gallery. 

, IV. — INSCRIPTIONS AT DARTJ. 

The village of Daru is situated a little above the trade road on the large plain, which 
extends between the villages of Nyemo and Pliyang. It is of little importance and hardly 
ever visited by travellers. It has, however, a ruined castle, which is said to have been built 
by the ministers ( hlca-blon ) of Daru, who were servants of the kings of Leh. 

(a) Inscription of King Lhaehen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal. 

Not very far from the trade road, South-West of the village, there is a boulder, about 
nine or ten feet high, which has two walls abutting on its Eastern face, and having the 
appearance of being the remains of a hall. The face of the boulder, which formed one side of 
the hall, has on it five or six sculptures, among which the figure of Vajrapfli^i is the most 
prominent. Besides the sculptures, there are several inscriptions on the boulder in various 
stages of legibility and possibly of different times ; those on the right side being carelessly 
executed and having the most modern appearance. One of the clearest of all the words is the 
name of the king, which has still the traces of its original red colour. 

The present writer also found a number of inscribed fragments of stone-tablets lying about 
the boulder, which he took to Leh and deposited at the Moravian Mission. But in spite of much 
time spent over them, it was found impossible to fit any two together, and they seem to belong 
to several different tablets. There may be more fra^||ents under ground, which might be 
brought to light by the spade. On one of the fragments the syllables rGyalmo-rTan .... 
Qneen rTan .... could be read. Had the historiographers of Western Tibet thought 
it worth while to mention the names of the various queens of the country, such fragments 
would have a great historical value. 

Of the inscription on the rock, which is mostly in dBu-can Characters, I was able te 
make out the following portion : — * 

Tibetan Text. 

On the lefit side . 

..... cam, cam palun 
lha chen gun dga rnam rgyal. 
lag ygo (or mgo) ’ajam yangs skyab klioind ( ? ) shi ( ? ) 

Under central figure . 
blon chen phyag rdor jo, log bas(?) 
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To the right of central figure . 

phyagna rdorje 
bio bzang don ’agrubo 
dkon mchog bkris dang .... 

To the right of the preceding . 

. . . © zhen 

. . . . grubpa 

bkris. 

.j 

Notes on the Tibetan Text. 

It is almost impossible to give a translation of the inscription ; because those parts which 
can be read with some amount of certainty, consist only of names* and it is in several cases 
doubtful whether they belong to human beings or to mythological conceptions. 

cam is probably a defective writing of the word lcam t spouse. The first name would be 
that of a queen : spouse (or queen), Falun (perhaps Paluna). She is not mentioned in the 
rGyal-rabs, but, as already stated, the names of only a few queens are given in that work. 

Lha chen gun ( hun ) dga rnam rgyal is doubtless the name of a real king (see below) ; gun , 
instead of hun y corresponds to the actual dialectical pronunciation of the word. 

\/jam gangs, is doubtless the word y ajam dbyangs (Manjughosha) ; but, as the other words 
in the line are not clear, we do not know, whether it is meant as a name of the mythological or 
a real person. 

si: yah [a], help, in the same line, may be part of a personal name; but it may also be 
part of a prayer to \iJam dbyangs . 

About the other words in this line, there is not much certainty. Lag means 4 hand, * but 
the connection is not clear. 

blon chen phyag rdorfo ; blon chen means 4 great minister * ; phyag rdor is Vajrapani ; jo 
means 4 lord.’ If the inscription refers to the mythological being, the title ‘great minister ’ 
remains strange. There may have been a real minister of such name. 

phyagna rdorje is once more the Tibetan name of Vajraparp. This name in its Sanskrit 
and Tibetan forms is carved also on the west side of the rock several times. 

bLo bzang don grub is either the name of an ordinary person, or that of the third disciple 
of Tsong-hhapa , who lived about the^vear 1500 A. D. One of the scu!ptares*may thus refer 
to him. If that could be proved, should have to date this part of the sculptures and 
inscriptions at any rate after 1500 A. I). 

dKon mchog bkroshis (bkris) may be the name of a locally famous lama or a state-official, 

e zhen is too incomplete to suggest any translation. 

grubpa , fulfiller, is probably the second part of the name of a lama. 

bkns ( hkrashis ), happiness, may also be the second part of the name of a lama or other 
person. 

Identitifloation of king Lhachen-ktin-dga-rnam-rgyal. 

This name, which can be read with the greatest certainty on the boulder at Darn, cannot 
be found in the rGyaUrabs of Ladakh. Does this mean that he was a Tibetan king of a line 
different to that of the kings of Leb, althongh bearing their dynastic name ? 

If the ministers ( hka blon) of Darn are the descendants of some old line of local kings or 
chiefs, that line cannot have remained independent long after the arrival of Central TibelSUn 
Dynasty, about 1000 A. D. Also it is not likely that any chiefs of Daru could be in possession! 
of the same dynastic name as the kings of Leh. So Lha-chen-kun-dga-rnam-rg^ is not 
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likely to have been a local Darn chief, and he cannot have been one of the Purig chiefs, because 
their dynastic names wove quite different. Nor can he have been a Haiti chief, because the 
Baltis were Mnsalmans at the time that they overran Ladakh. And, lastly, there is no 
history of the arrival of any Central Tibetan kings after 1000 A. D. 

These considerations preclude any identification of this king outside the line of Leh, 
and there is, moreover, much to show that Lha-chen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal must belong to that 
line. The names of the Tibetan kings generally consist of two parts : the dynastic name, and * 
the proper name. The dynastic name of the ancient line of the kings of Lhasa was bTsan or 
bTsanpo, and is found in many of their names, e, g Nya-khri-btsanpo, Srong-btsan-sgampo. 
The dynastic name of the first dynasty of the kings of Leh was Lha-ohen, and is found in 
most of their names, e. g, t Lha-chen-dpalgyi-mgon, Lha-chen-naglug. Whenever it does not 
oecur, as in the name bKrashis-mgon, it may be presumed that the king -vas not the eldest but 
a younger son of his predecessor. As the second dynasty of the kings of Leh was descended 
directly from the first, the name Lha-chen was added to many of their names at their 
pleasure. The dynastic name of this second dynasty was rnam-rgyal, and it is found at the 
end of every one of their known names. This dynasty is particularly well known, not only 
frorfi the chronicle rGyal-rabs , but also from its many Inscriptions. Such a name, therefore, 
as Lha-chen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal would be that of a king of the second dynasty, but it is 
curious that the name kun-dga~rnam~rgyal does not occur in the chronicle, although even 
after the second dynaty had been robbed of its power by the Dogras, the syllables kundga, 
occur as part of a very long royal name iri ’aJigsmed-fetcJ-rnam-rgyal. 

If, then, Kun-dga-rnara-rgyal is to be held to have been one of the kings of Leh, 
and cannot be found among the list of kings of the second dynasty, it remains to be seen 
if he can be placed among the kings of the first dynasty. There is a passage in the rGgyal- 
rahs , hitherto held to be doubtful, which may enable us to so place him. Karl Marx’s MS. A. 
of the rGyal-rab # puts king Lha-clien-jo-dpal directly after king bKrashis-mgon, but Marx 
notes that Schlagintweit’s text of the rGyaUrabs (which is quite in accordance with his own 
MS. A., at any rate in those early parts) places a king, Lha-rgyal , between them. 

Lha-rgyal, taken by itself, is a strange form, and suggests the omission of something 
between lha and rgyal. My explanation of the circumstances is as follows: — The ancient MS. 
from w hich both Karl Marx’s MS. A. and Schlagintweit’s original MS. were copied had some 
fault in the place where some such name as Lha-ohen-kun-dga-rnam~rgytd originally stood. 
Several things may have happened to create the omission ; e. the right bottom corner of 
a page may have been torn ofi in such a way that only Lha remained of the first part of the 
name, the last syllable rgyal being preserved on the left top corner of the next page. If 
a European scholar were to find a MS. in such a condition, he would feel it to be an obligation 
to inform his readers of the fact. It is different with a Tibetan. He believes he has done 
wonders if be copies all he can make out. Usually he simply leaves out a doubtful passage 
altogether, and goes on as if nothing were missing. These habits will account for the difference 
between Schlagintweit’s and Marx’s MSS. 

The presence of the dynastic name of the second dynasty in the names of this king creates 
a difficulty ; but it may be pointed out here that the name rnam-rrjyal was not new when it was made 
a dynastical name in c, 1500 A. IX, but can be found in central Tibetan names about the year 1000 
and perhaps earlier. 

If, therefore, this theory of the identity of Lha-ohen-kun-dga-rnam-rgyal with the 
Jffia-rgyal of Schlagintweit’s MS. of the rGyal-rabs be correct, we have to date this king 
/o. 1250—1275 A. D., which date would very well account for the ancient character of this part 
of the inscription. 
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(b) A Passage from a Votive Tablet of King bDeldan and Prince 

(or King) bDe-legs. 

On one of the sum-walla, s little below Daru, towards Phyang is to be found a votive tablet 
containing the name of Prinoe bDe-legs, beside that of hia father bDe-ldan, in the form 
which was usual, while bDe-legs was the heir-apparent. I have not yet found any votive tablets 
* containing the name of bDe-legs as king, but on a tablet at Donikhar can be read the name of 
bDe-legs alone, with the title rgyal-sras , prince. This is remarkable because votive tablets of 
bDe-leg’s father and son (Nyima-rnana-rgyal) are not at all rare. The easiest explanation of the 
omission of the reign of bDe-legs from votive tablets is that the Lamas forbade the people to 
mention this king on them, and destroyed all those bearing his name which were in existence, 
because after the battle of Basgo he wa9 obliged to become a Musalman. That man*- walls were 
constructed during his reign, we know from a votive tablet at Nyurla (sNyungla). On this tablet 
instead of the name of a king, that of a high Lama, Mi-pbam-mgon, is given who is styled 
rOyal-thsabs or Viceroy. After the battle of Basgo, the great Lama Mi-pham-mgon, for whose 
name rGyal-rabs wrongly inserts that of Mi-pham-dbangpo, 7 was sent to Ladakh by the supreme 
government of Lhasa, to conduct the peace negotiations, and the authority of bDe-legs was so much 
shaken that the great Lama took the place of the king in the minds of the people. 


Text. 

(In dBucan Characters .) 

, . . lha chcn bde ldan mam rgyal bde 

legs rnara rgyal, dbu rmog mtho zhing ehab 
arid rgyaspar shog 


Translation. 

... the great gods, bDe-ldan- rnam- 
rgyal [and] bDe-legs-rnam-rgyal, their 
helmets being high, may their reign (or 
progeny) spread ! . . . . 


Note. 

The reason why the inscription was not copied in full was want of time and the fact that some 
parts of it were iu such bad condition that the reading proceeded very slowly, I may here mention 
that another tablet containing the names of both these kings was discovered at Phe, on the Indus, 
below Daru. t 

( c ) Sanakrit-Tibetan Votive Inscription by tbe Minister 
Thse-dbang-dongrub, c. 1800 A. D. 

(On Stone.) 

Along the wall of the present government garden at Daru there is a mani- wall, which is 
furnished with two large votive tablets. Although both the wall and tbe tablets are only about 
100 years old, the latter are not in particularly good preservation. Tbe state of preservation of an 
inscription depends entirely on the kind of stone selected, and tbe softer tbe stone the shorter the time 
the inscription lasts. The Tibetan part of the inscription was originally copied in full, but the 
paper containing the latter portion of the inscription has unfortunately been lost,® and I can now offer 
only the first part of tbe Tibetan text. 


* Mpon and dbangpo are almo«t iryuonymi, which explains the fact that the name occurs in two forms* 

* Together with the copy of the Alohi Bridge Inscription and others. 
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Text. 

( In dBucan Characters, ) 

Sanskrit. 

Cm namo(m?) Bfh]agavate aparimita aynr 
dznyana subhanitsitastana tsorarlzaya ; tathfi- 
gatfiya ; arhafce samyakaambuddhaya ; tadya- 
Iha ; om [punyo punyo] mahapunye aparimita 
punyer dzuyana aambharopataito om sarvasam 
samskaripariahudha dbarmate gagana samu- 
n agate gubbnva biabudhe (vishudbo ?) maba- 
naye parivariye svaba 1 


• Tibetan. 

Mi dhang choskyi rgyalpoi plirinlas ysergyi 
• ehi/xg* rta gyendu la drenpai ’akhorlopa bka 
rudzod th.se dlmiig dotigrubkyi ska tlise 
mdzadpa stobs . 


Translation. • 

(Of the Sanskrit hy E, C. Butt, C.LE.) 

Om , ailoration to the Lord, the iinmeamirabK 
the life of contemplation, the soul fixed on 
holiness, the Tathagata, the Arbat, the 
awakened, the self-existent ' 

Om, to him of perfect holiness, of great holmes**, 
of immeasurable holiness, of unmeasured 
righteous knowledge, of radiant soul ! 

Om, to him who haa done all sacraments, to him 
of pure religion whoa way is high as the 
heavens, to the well purified, to the great 
teacher and traveller in the righteous path, — 
Glory ! 

(Of the Tibetan .) 

When the great minister ,TkBe-dbang-dongrub, 
the upwards driving coachman of the golden, 
carriage of the works of the king of faith, the 
powerful over men died, power ....... 


Notes. 


La rlrcnoa, an idiom meaning about * driving upwards.' 

hi ft literally 1 treasure-house of words. ’ I translated it by ‘minister,’ but it may more 

properly mean * wise man. ’ 

<kn thst mdzadpa , ‘ making his lifetime,’ used in the sense of completing his lifetime. 


• V. — THE ROCK INSCRIPTIONS AT SHELL 

Them are* three inscriptions at Shell, one accompanied by various sculptures on the rock on 
which the castle is boill. and the two others on the Maitroya Bock, a little below the village on the 
Indus, which is now popularly known as Sman-bla. 

There are traces of several other inscriptions on the Maitreya Rock, m both Persian and 
Tibetan characters, which have been effaced, probably during some war. It .a pr, baUe ‘hat when 
either the Belli or the Dogra armies marched up the Indus valley, they destroyed the T «. a 
inscriptions, and carved others in Urdu or Persian on their place. U tins ^ 

would in turn destroy the new inscriptions, as soon as the hostile army had left the count. y. l.w 
two very ancient Tibetan inscriptions that have escaped destruction owe their escape, to their positions 
on th/rm-k One is carved so high up that it cannot he reached unless special arrangements a e 
made and the other was hidden behind a masonry-wall so that it could not be read, until the wal 

J bro\„„ down b, » » Ixq. *** 1 - MJ ,h “‘ - 

eyon yet come to light. 

Nos. I. and III. of the legible inscriptions have been copied by bLo-bzang-thar-rnyed, 
meteorological observer nf. Lch : No. II. by bDechon-bZodpa. 
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INSCRIPTION No. I. 


Position : High up on the Maitreya Rock* 


Text. 

idkon mchog ysumla phyag kthsal dang, nga 
(da ?) skvobs su ysolte, rgyalpo chenpo, tsan po 
lha sraskvi sku yondu mngariaikyi * abangsla 
rigsic, pliyogs bcui scmscan thamscadkyi 
bsodnamssu bsodsnas, 'aphagspa byarns dpal, 

khor tang bcaspai sku yzugs 

. . . pa mtbar brtau 

bgyi% 

Notes on the 


Translation. 

I greet the three highest beings (Buddhist Trinity) 
and ask [them to come] to my help. Making 
it as an offering of the great king, the Tsanpo, 
the son of the gods, and for [the benefit of] the 
subjects of mNgaris, and for the benefit of all 
the beings of the ten regions, the images of the 
august Byams dpaHMaitreya) with his 
attendants ...... sttipa made. 

Tibetan Text. 


ysolte ; the style of the writing nsed for this word reminds us of the Rndare Inscriptions 
in Turkestan, where we find the final consonant of a syllable written not softer, but below, the 
preceding one. In this case the l is written not after, but below the 8 . 

mwarisi, instead of later mNgaris. This is the aneient name of Weatern Tibet, as is 
proved by the rGyal-rabs, though in more modern times it lias been restricted to the most Eastern 
part of that country. 

rigs is the classical s grig spa , arrange, &c. See Lalakhi Grammar , Law of Sound, No. 3. 
bsodmas ; I take this word to be another instance of placing the second consonant under the 
first. Otherwise the word would have to be read bsngosnas, which would give it the sense of 
* revive to go the way of Nirvana,’ according to Sarat Oh. Das’ Dictionary . 

hgams-dpal, the glorious Maitreya. This shows that the inscription refers to the figure of 
Maitreya with his attendants carved along with it on the rock, giving the same date both for the 
inscription and its attendant sculptures. 

mthar-rten. I am told that this refers to a particular kiud of stupa . 


INSCRIPTION No. II. 

Position : Behind the masonry -wall at the tame site . 


Text. 

dkoi) mchog ysum dang, ’ajigrtengyi mgonpo 
knnla skyabssu ysolnus, khyaba phagspa 
byamspa hikbor dang beaspui sku yzugs khra 
evalpa mthai bardu choskyi ’akhorlo dampa 
my urdu bslobpar skulla ysoldciug, dos mchod- 
kyi rkyen sbyardpala sogspai bsodnams dang, 
kphagvpa rnaiuskyi byin rlabs kyis, btsanpo 
lba sras yduug rubs dang phyogs bcui semscan 
pbalpo che .... thamscad, bdeskyid phnn- 
sum thsogs filling, blatiamedpai saugsrgyassa 
myurdu grubpar stonte kphagspai sku yzugs 
rdo ’aburdu bgyispao, yyaskyi dgebai bshes 
nyen rnamskyis kyang thson ysal bur bgyiba 
dang brtanpar bgyio. 


Translation. 

Asking the three Highest beings (Buddhist 
Trinity) and ail the lords of the world [to 
come to my] help, the image of the august 
Maitreya with [his] attendants [was made]. 
Praying that the glorious (bright shining) one 
may quickly teach and admonish the holy 
wheel of religion until the ends (of the earth), 
and that there may be the nierit of the 
confirmed effect and such like of the periodical 
sacrifices; and through the blessing of the 
exalted ones, may the btsanpo , the son of the 
gods and (his) family, and the ordinary as 
well as the great beings of the ten quarters 
remain iu perfect blessing, and be taught to 
attain soon to the very highest Buddhahood. 
[For all this] the image of the exalted one 
was made of stone. All the friends of the 
virtue of the right hand will [from time Ho 
to time] renew the colour (make clear colour 
[of the image] and protect it (make it safe). 
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Philological Notes. • 

khyaba-'aphagtpa, I am told that this is a locally well-known title of Maitreya ; but what 
hbyaba means I have been unable to discover. 

hhra svalpa (or ymlpa), I am told that this expression means * very bright, shining/ 

sbyardpa, perfect stem of the infinitive ibyor[d]pa t 

rdo \ aburdu , used in the sense of * according to stone/ ‘ of stone.* 

Epigraphical Notes. 

Though the oharOrCtors of this inscription are of the ordinary dJBu-can type, there arc a few 
pecularities in them, which point to its antiquity. 

(a) The letter ng has a stroke attached to the right end of its lower line, which makes it look 
almost like a dBu-can p. This peculiarity hat, not yet been observed at Endere (Stein Collection), 
nor anywhere else. 

• (b) The % sign has not always the position of the DSvanagari short t, but often that of the 
long i, as is also the case in the Endere MSS., aud many other ancient inscriptions. 

(c) The second or final consonant of the syllable is written below the first consonant. Of 
this wo have one certain and one probable case in the previous inscription. This peculiarity is also 
found at Endere and in the ancient Balti Inscriptions. 

A Comparison of the Ladakhi and tho Endere Inscriptions. 

It will be useful here to review the peculiarities of the Endere relies, as they are the oldest 
datable specimens of Tibetan orthography, aud to compare the most ancient West Tibetan 
Inscriptions with them. The question is a very important one, because on it the possibility of dating 
the Tibetan Inscriptions depends. 

The peculiarities of the Endere MSS. and Sgrafitti (8th century) are the following : — 

(a) The i sign takes the shape of the Dfivanagari long and short i interchangeable. 

(/;) In several cases the final consonant of the syllable is written below the first consonant. 

(c) The masculine definite article is in most cases plid and pho, instead of modern pa and^o. 

(d) In nfany cases the ordinary c and is are replaced by ch and ths ; and both ch and ths 
have y, d , or b prefixes attached to them, whilst in the classical orthography they are furnished only 
with a and m prefixes, 

(e) When m comes before i or e, a y intervenes. 

(/) Words ending in r, i, or n are furnished with a d suffix, called drag. 

A comparison of tho ancient Ladakhi inscriptions with those of Endere disclosos the fact, that 
several of them exhibit some of the peculiarities of the Endere epigraphy, but not all. This leads 
to the supposition that tho six characteristics of Endere orthography were not dropped all at once, 
but one by one, and Dr. L. D. Barnett has observed that, according to the Endere relics, the drag 
was even then on the point of disappearing (8th century A. D.). 

In. Lad&kh, the peculiarities of the Endere epigraphy are cxibited in the following 
inscriptions : — 

^ (a) Interchange of long and short i is found in Inscriptions at Shell; at Alchi-mkbar-gog 
(but only in the oldest) ; aud at Sadpor (Baltistan). 
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(6) Subscription of the final consonant is found in the inscriptions tit Shell ; in one at 
Khalatse (at the bridge) ; and at Sadpor. 

(c) The masculine article pha, pfto has so far only been discovered at an ancient gold-mine 
near Nyurla, where a personal name is spelt danarnapha (or perhaps tannrnapha ). 

(of) ck and ths for c and U are found in the Balu-mkhar Inscriptions, 

(e) ?/ intervening between i or e and initial m is found in the Sheh Inscriptions (.sec 
Inscription No. III., below) ; in the Alchi-nikhar-gog Inscriptions (the oldest); in those at Sadpor ; 
at Khalatse (at the bridge) ; and at Balu-mklmr. 

(/) The suffix drag is found in the Shell Inscriptions. 

The latest peculiarity of the ancient orthogragphy to disappear would appear to be the 
intervention of y between an initial m and i or e> as this is exhibited in all the ancient inscriptions ; 
and the latest of thorn which can he dated with some amount of probability, is the Khalatse Bridge 
Inscription (probable date 1150 A. IX). Peculiarities which disappeared much earlier are certainly 
the masculine articles pha, pho and the suffix drag. 

The Sheh Inscriptions exhibit the interchange of long and short a’, the subscription of the 
final consonant, the intervening //, and the suffix drag, , 

This la>4 point is of groat importance, a< the use of the dray was supposed to be on the decline 
at Endere. I propose, therefore, to put their date between 000 and IOOO A. D. 

The King of the Inscriptions. 

Both the Maitreya Rock Inscriptions are plainly by the same king, ami both refer to the 
same subject, the carving of the image of Maitreya. The personal name of the king is not given, 
but this omission >eems to have been customary at that time, us the Khalatse Inscription also speaks 
simply of “the great king. M We find, however, two dynastic names, in the Maitreya U rk 
Inscription, tho name bTsanpo and Lhayi-sras. The former Is the dynastic name of the 
Central Tibetan Dynasty, from which the Western Tibetan kings descended, and the latter, 
which means ‘son of the gods,' not only reminds us of Lha-chon, ‘great god,’ the dynastic 
name of tie* earliest Western Tibotan kings, hut is also used interchangeably with Lha-ehen by 
the lat'-r kings. We may thus, with some eonli Jenee, attribute these inscriptions to one ot tie* kings 
of the bTsan-po-Lba-cben lino of Central Tibet and not to local *ehi< i U. The Erst of this 
line of kings was Skyid-lde-nyima-mgon, the conqueror of Western Tibet, who reigned, according 
to Griinwedels Chronology, c. 975 — IOOO A. IX, or, according to Sand Cb. Das’ Chronology, 20 — 30 
years earlier, and I believe that it was under him that both sculptures and inseniption wore s f 
op. Votive offerings ol this nature were mostly made by the kings, not so much for their own 
spiritual benefit as for that of their parents, as wo learn from the r( lyal-vnhs, ami my belief is 
that the king caused the figures and inscription on the Maitreya Kook to be set up for the spiritual 
welfare of li's father, who mav have died when he wiv- in Western Tibet. This supposition at once 
explains the use of the word bTsanpo, as Nyium-mgonks father was the last of the hTr/mpas in the 
family, and the word bt*vn was actually part of his name, Ldo-dpal-’akbor-btsan. It is ot .some 
interest that, in the Inscription, tin* wish is expressed that the sculpture may he a means of blessing 
to the people of Western Tied. Apparently, the king wished to please his now subjects with it. 

The result of this examination of the Inscriptions is that they must ho most probably dated 
e. 950 — 1000 A. D. and must he assumed to he by Skyid-ldo-nyima-mgon, the conqueror of 
Webern Tibet, for the spiritual benefit, in the lost place, of his father Lde-dpaX’akhor-btsan, 
and >ceondly, for that of hi-; new subjects. In any case, tho piobnbility is that they are earlier, and 
not. later, than P»00 A. IX, and refer to some Central Tibetan king, At the same time it is diffieulfc 
to see why any king earlier than *Skyid-lde.-ny;ma-mgori should have taken an interest in the village 
of Shell, as it apparently became the first capital of Western Tibet afior its conquest by him. 



to* 


\ncirnt st<mr li^urr ;it (')ki Le h. 

j>r. y. y. 



h, l- }■' S/ottrr. 
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INSCRIPTION No, III. 

This inscription is carved high up on the rock below the castle of Sheh, above an image of 
Mai trey a, and can only be read with the greatest difficulty, even with the help of a field glass. It 
itf impossible nowadays to get close to it. The following is bLo-bzaog-Thar-rnyed’fl reading of it • 

Tibetan Text, 

dkon mohog ysumla bstaste, phyog cu gya] khangs myo jranggi bter olios khal ga 

phnlbui byatig 11m byamgbai nyu ku rdo ’abar (abur ?) gi mehodpa dang kn sdob ; kbo* 
ehvngyi zhir myig tsang cing byorbar hyas ...... skyong dang tsangyis (or : skyongba 

tsangyis ) en skarba 

Notes. 

A translation of this is impossible, as it. is evident that it has not only become more 
weathered than the others, but is also written with a more careless orthography. From the few 
words* which can be made out, it looks very much as if it dated from about t lie same time and 
referred' to a similar object. 

dkon mchng, &c. The first line means ‘ looking at the three highest beings ’ (Buddhist Trinity) 
' ptyog [* h~]cu , the ton regions. 

fyiam*(>(ii (or pai)> of Maitroya. 

*'do 'abvrtjyi mehodpa , ‘offering of a stone statue, image. 1 

no, e/ tftancnig , probably Mho eye getting clear’ ; myig instead of mig is a case of the ancient 
ortliogra phy. 

elyongh-t tsnnijijns, ' by the protector, by the Tsanpo.’ Thus, the king at Sheh would appear 
to call himself Tsanpo, as a descendant of the famous Tsanpos of Tibet. The term may perhaps, 
however, signify a name ol lTiyng-rdor, similar to the form Thub-bstan-skyongba, 

APPENDIX. 

Tho Age of the Buddhist Stone Images of Ladakh. 

All i he stone images of Ladftkh are in relief. They are found on the living rock as well as 
on raided slabs of stone, and are in varying states of preservation. The following have come to my 
knowledge : — » 

(<0 (JvtMde Leh. — The images at liras; the famous Chamba (Byamspa) at Mulbe ; the 
medallion at 5adpor in Baltistan * the rGytdbn -ngs-dnga at Spadum in Zangskar ; the images at 
Kartse in Burig; u stone with sculptures at Tingmogang ; a similar stone at Saspola ; several reliefs 
on tie* living rock at Spitug, tho stone abbess at Nyemo ; tho Vajrapani at Daru ; the Sman-bla 
and figures near the castle at Sheh ; the Maitreyas at Igu, with ancient frescoes dose to them. 

(//) I am (old by Dr. F. E. Slniwe, who made a collection of photographs, that in Leh and its 
environs there are a groat number of them. Of these the best known are : — four stones with 
images on the Yarkundi road; one stone with several sculptures at Changspa ; three stones with 
single figures about the brook near Changspa, and another in the village ; one figure at Gonpa, above 
Leh ; an inscribed figure m the garden of the. present Moravian Knitting School; one, painted red, 
near the palace of Leh, close to one of the former city gates; one on the plain, south of Leh, in 
a wu/m’-wnll among a large number of me hod -rim ; one at Skara, below Leh; and one below king 
hDe-ldan-rnmn-rgyal’s wwiti-wiill on the Sheh road. This last has figures on all four sides. 

With regard to the date of these figures we can safely say that they are never made nowadays, 
and, aecbrding to local tradition, it is a long time since they were made, a fact which does not hinder 
the people from still worshipping some of them. As a few of them have inscriptions, it is possible 
to assign approximate dates to them. THc figures thus made dateable are the following:— 
The Maitreyas at Sheh, c. DoO— 1000 A. D., as shown above; Sadpor reliefs (pictures and 
inscriptions, vule Miss Jane K, Duncan’s A 8u i.mer Ride through Western Tibet) t e. 1000 A. D. 
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fiom the orthography employed ; the Draa figures, with inscriptions in Kashmir karada characters, 
most probably of the Kashmir Buddhist emigration to Ladakh, which was at its height 900 — 1100 
A. IX; the Vajrapaui at Daru, c. 1250 A. D. (or 20 — 30 years earlier according to Sarat 
Oh. Das’ Chronology) ; the figures at Spadum in Zangskar of the time of the Mens, before the 
Tibetan conquest, which took place c. 950—1000 A. D. ; the figure in the garden of the Mission 
Knitting School at Leh, c. 1000 A. D., from the accompanying inscription. On the whole, 
although one of the dates is as far forward as far as the thirteenth century, I feel much inclined 
# to believe that the year 1000 A. D. should be taken as roughly the date of these images, 

I would draw attention to the striking similarity which many of these sculptures have to the 
ancient Budhhist images at Gilgit, one of which is reproduced in Biddulph’s The Tribes af the 
Hindoo Kush . And although the art was continued for some time under the rule of the Tibetan 
kings of Leh, I feel much inclined to believe that it is Pre-Tibetan, and probably Dard in origin. 
At any rate it is Indian. 


The inscription on the Maitreya at the Knitting 8chool, Leh, runs thus : 


Text. 


Translation. 


nga zharha 
tna shii bardu rje 
sam chodching rkyan 
bai bsodnamskyis 
grol by a sera . . . . 


I, a blind one, 

Until death 

May offer high thoughts and 
Through the adorning [religious] merit 
May (or will) be delivered, the soul . , 


Notes. 


rkyan is probably for rgyan. 


Signs of age in the Inscription are : three inverted l signs; ehing instead of ring • ani the 
form of the sh, which reminds U9 of zh. 


THE TRAVELS OF RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) 

IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, ANI) PALESTINE. 

1654 — 1070. 

BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE. 

(Continued from Vol. XXXV. }>■ 210.) 

Partino from them, my boy & I tooke Councell w° h way to steere ; My boy advized a 
^>ack way, for that y« people of that Contrey weoro verry bad, and theires a Towjie 12 Corse 
[feos], w ch is 6 English mile of; Tkoire we will goe & buy pvitions, w ob we did, And after 
Travelled 17 days w th out touchinge at either townc or howse till we caime to y® great Citty 
Guzzurratt. These X'oritreya [Iiajpntana] are not as others, but bauo many Kings, Some 
haue not aboue 600 people feighting men vnder them, some 5000. I got safe to Guazeratt, tlio 
very weary of all my Travells. This was y* first iunct money [chungam, custom, poll-tax] 
1 paid, otherwise cald head money, soe much for a Man & doble as much for a horsse, 

I lived in that Citty 17 days privatt in a brammouists [brahman's] bowse, by reason my 
sarv^ told me 1 must live as his sarvl if I intended to travell safe in that Contrey, wf b I did, 
for in those parts they are great Enemies to a Xpian. 

They Mervelled to see a whiteman, never seiug one before in that Contrey, Caused my 
Man, then My Maister, to i|y he bought me in the Bloches Contrey, & I was his slaue. Next 
morning, 1 rideing out to water w th ray horsse, y® people stareing on me, A Na&gg [net it], y* 
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is a greatman, mett me, And askt me in his Lingua who I served, A followed me home to y % 
howse I lodged at, being I had not the Lingua. My man, then Master, discorsing w th him, 
y° Naagg demanded w t4 Lingua I could speake. He told him I was but a new sarv 4 A could 
speak© noe Lingua. Then, S‘ l y e Naag, how doe y* vnderstand him. He replied, by Signs. 
He was verry ernest to buy me, but my Man put him of. telling him I was his Brothers sarv 1 . 
The cause of my staying soe longe arnonge them was, Wee could not Travell, They being in 
warrs oue w u ‘ an other. 

I had not scaped Sollinge but y fc my boy was trusty, \v ch is rare of a Caunarry [Kanarese], 
for y l Contrey he was. 

From Guzzeratt to Brarapoore [Burhaupur] is 400 Leagues. I was 4 Months in goeinge 
it. When wo caime to Junkanu [custom-house], I lighted of my horsse A goto on y° Ox, w eh 
carried y° boy A things, A the boy mounted On my horsse as Maister Att seuerall villages, 
for theire was noe Cittys on the way ; forts theire weere, but we went out of the way to miss© 
them. In every 40 Leagues theire was Junkanns [custom house officers], who tooke head 
money. W th much troble wee past, My man haueinge \ e Lingua, but I not. And the people 
weere verry inquissitive what I was, being a white man, w oh was rare in y 4 Contrey. When 
we caime w 4 Mn 00 Leagues of Brampoore, my Man iokl rue, this is y° great Junkiim Towue 
called Halloe [Halabas, Allahabad]. 

When we caime w th in sight of the towne, beinge on the edge of a lull, S d my sarvL 
Maister stay here, I will observe if we can miss the towne. i told him he knew it was 
daingeros to goe out of y° made way, but left it to his discretion. M r , S d he, I beleive yo r 
money is almost gon. I s d , by tow such Cotte [ Bhai , tu sack kahta ], Brother, thou speakest 
trewth. 8 d he, aftei we had Consulted together (but I had y 4 about me ray sarv* knew not of), 
we haue a way we may passe, but if not, y u kaue freinds at Brampoore, A y u shall pawne me 
heere till y® send releife. After we had refreBht o T seifs, my boy said, Haw’dow’ca’noun 
challa [Khnda ke nam , chalb ], Lets goe in the naime of god. Amar’ra serVp*ra bout*bos’hey 
[ Barnard sir upar bahut bhbj hai ], I haue, s d my man, for he was gray w 411 age, A great Charge 
vppon my heade. Am’&r’ra*, Jou r row char, be'te Amorra Zam man hey [Hamara j dr v, char bets, 
hamara samin Aaf], My wife & Children lie at stake for me to yo r freinds if y u get anie hurt. 
Hodah io’hey [ Khuda ih* hai], S d he. Theirs but One god, Se’de’ra decking’ga* [Sidha ra 
dikhaehge], w oh shall direct vs y° right way. When we lmd past y° towne Holioe [Allahabad] 
towards Brampoore [Burhaupur] , we mett w th a Company of horsemen, w oh had taken 24 
Marchants, w c k had past A not paid theire J unkin money. S d my man, these are Rogues ; 
They haue laid wait both wayes, because they knew y° Marchants would pass by y e vpper way 
to save theire Jankin money. Ou’ta’ amora’ bail asway [Uthb, hamara bail aswar ], Alight 
pSently [at once] A get vppon y° Ox. He mounted jmently on y° horsse A rid towards them, 
And said tor me, Ton asta asta pecha hey [T um ahiste akiste pickle ad], com you Softly behinde. 
Comeinge to them, he knew one of the horsemen, who askt him from whence he caime. He S d , 

1 caime from Gusaratt, And I and my man are goeinge for Brampoore to buy some swords and 
knives for such a Naag [n«tk] in Guzuratt whose sarv 4 1 am. When I caime neare, S d my 
Man, then Maister, to me. Get y u a heade, this boy is a foole, A cald me naimes, Telling his 
acquaintance of me was but small. S d y° Man, Kiss was ny marra [his waste nahih mara ], 
Why doe you not beat y° Rogue. S d my M r , Ka’poyn’go’ as ham du’han’na o’mar*ra’ga 
[ky« paunga is ham diwana marega ], What shall I get by beating a foole. My man puld of his 
girdle A gaue it y® horssman, w cb pleased him well, Tam'eou a ’marra’sad ca'poss [turn ]eaho 
hamara sahib Ice pas] w ch is, When y u se my Maister, (S d he to y e Marchants, who weere for 
Guzzerat), ham is voe’eat dalgeer [Aam is waqt ililglr ], I am at this tyme sad A Mellencolly, 
because he sent asarv 4 w tb me I am forst to be a nurse to. The Marchants replied, A y® Soldiers, 
Tom barVa sa’fect’ adam me’ hey’tom better ny gente Kiss wast to mor ra pass Chocke’ra leta 
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[twin bara sa/cd ad ml hai, turn bektiar nahih jdnte; his wash tumhara pas cholera leta,], y u are an 
Antientgray man : ra ©thinks y u should vnderetawd better then bring a Child in yo* Company. 
He tooke liis leaue, I being© got a full English mile before them. When my man caime vp 
full speed a head, he asked me laughinge, ham ho’po* sad ne [ ham hh&b sahib »«??], Am not I a 
good Maister. I told him, yes. S d he, now its yo r tyme to be Maisfcer ; I did this for yo r saife 
deliverance voder god. In 3 days afterwards we arrived at Brampoore [Burhanpur], Where I was 
in saifty oat of all trebles. The Gouerner theire is cald Dowd Caune [Daild Khan], w w th whome 
# 1 had formerly been© In armes, This being© in the Magulls Contrey. He treated me verry well, 
hut was Jealous [suspicious that] 1 had runn away from y e Magnll, yet S d nothing to me, for he 
knew f could not pass w th out his leaue,. questioned me many tilings but I resolved him nothing©. 
Being© theire f> days, weary when I caime hut now well refresht, ia that tyioe caime the french 
Embassador who had heene att John a Badd [Jalmnabad], y e Magulls Court, But wth litle hono r .^ 6 

These 2 Embassado rs , One from ye ffrench Kinge for his ptieuler 06 to greet y* Magu 11, One 
from him for y® East India Company, 07 in ah 1 60S, when they Caitne near© y c Court, y® Emperror 
had notis A Wee die Enghsh. They caime not in y l state vsually y e Engl or Dutch come in, Soc 
y« Emperror thought himself*/ vndervallowed, And sleighted them, Commanding them , stay 
2 Leagues from Court when they expected to come to rights. Besides the Emba«sado r for the 
X[ing of] ff ranee, had Express order from his King to deliver his Letters toy* Kinpem» rf own© 
hand, w ch was refused. However, the EnglirJi had leaue to vissitt the f r [French] Ktnbassadop 
A. did send them theire tents A other nessarys they wanted. The Embassador, Concluding y c 
Emperror affronted them, they pvide to goe hack, w cb the Empcrro r liad notis of, A Commanded 
them to he brought back w th all theire goods and attendance, Saying, did they think© to goe out 
of his Contrey w th uut Leave. The next night The Embassado 1 * wcer assailed in thoire tents, 
robb 4 } of all, 3 or I Sarvts kiid A tliey sadly alTrighted. In this Condition They staid a day or two. 
But afterf wards] Theire Money A Goods weere found A restored A they ordered to come to Court, 
The English aceouiping. When they caime at y c Court gate, theire ariues wee re taken from them 

/■w 

A theire pocketts seroht*, But y c Engl went in w lh sword A Target & pidtolls hy theire sides, w ch 
greived y e Ebassaduf 5 . 


M dl This affront was ptly uen tinned by y* Contrivance of y* Engl, for that, in y r tyme of yc last 
Dutch wavr, y° french caused y c English letters to ho given y e Dutch, w ch was delivered into theire 
hand to he Conveyed for \ c ost India Company. 

• 

They 98 would [have] psented theire letters to y* Emperror, but they weerc not pmilt©d. They 
then desired y c fr [French] father 90 might interpret!, them, hut y c Emperror Askt y e Engl if they 
could not doe it, they being in Lattin. M r White yes, Soe they weerc delivered to him. The 


H 'I hid is probably Da^d Khan (Juru^lu, governor of Allahabad in I CTO. Afr. Irviue tolls we he ia* mentioned 
by Manncoi. 

95 The author is incorrect. Only one of the French ambassadors (Bober) came to Burhanpur from Agra {not 
Delhi) in the company of Tavernier, at the end of 1537. I am indebted for this, and the two fallowing not<?.% to 
Mr. lrviuo. 

w Is- la Bonillayo Le < Ion/, wax the King's man. He w*nt eastwards to Patna, and was never after heai l 
cl again. Ho was probably murdered by his hired guard, w ho mistook hi« box of books for treasure. t 

a? Pober wan the representative of the French Kant India Company. The story of the embassy h given at 
length in Tavernier’s “Ifeceuil. ” 
i. the French ambassadors 

90 ATr. Irvine suggest a that the " French father ° muy po&dbly be Father Bunco, S J., a Fleming, who was in 
India about this time. 
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JSmbmado* for y® Company bad his desire granted, his deport bumble, Soe they weer dismist,^ 
And from firompoore I travalld w tl * them as followes. But to return© toy® Gouerner who stopt me, 
lmueing sent to y® Court to know If I had come w th uut license. But they redy, y® Embassado™, 
I showed the Gouornbr my pass from y® Emp*, w ch gaoe me iny liberty. And in 28 Days we arrived 
at Surratt, w cb is but 60 Leagues from Brarnpoore. Att Surrat I staid 14 Days, S* George Oxenall 
[Oxiuden] 1 Jphideut their for The East India Company, with whom© I had seuerall affairs, And 
haueing diapatcht, I left it, But he was verry importun[ate] w th me to know how I succeeded in 
my Jurney into Prester John ; but I knew well what I should tell him would be in England beford 
me# But some things I told M r Hob 1 Smith, the Minister. 

From Surratt l went to Madderaslepotan [Madras] in Bengali, in w ch is the Kingdome of, 
Gulcandar [Golconda], Wher are all the Dymond Mines, w oh is A Months Jurney or about 600 
English Miles ; from thence to MasLopotan [Masulipatam], w oh is 60 League? ; Thence to Checacull 
[Chicacol, Gan jam district], a great Citty, w oh hath a Kinge of it selfe, a verry stronge place ; 
Thence to Muscatt, w oh l>clonga to the Arrabbs, Ihe King of it called Wyley 3 ; Its a place was taken 
from the Portugal Is. 3 

An that time I was theire. they sent an Armadoe to retake it, but in Vaine, beinge w tl1 loss & 
shame beaten away. After this, King Wyley [the wall] sent out 11, Elleaven, vessels w th about 
800 Men to y© Portugalls Contrey, to a Citty eald Dew [Din], A stronge fort & Garrison. They 
Landed, stormed & Plundered the Towue & brought 800 pSonera away, Mon, Weomen & Children, 
8 Chests of Silver, 4 C tests of Gold. This I, John Cambell, se brought into Muskatt in the 
Month of August 1668, All don in 14 Days. 4 

This was great dishono* to y e Portugall affaires, they comm gc to looke out for the Arrabbs 
fy had gou on y© Pertian Coast and tooke A litle money Dew to them for oustome out of Conge 
[Kung] and returned, On w ch , S d y e kinge of y e Arrabbs in my beareinge, They haue com out to 
seek me ; I will now got; to seoke them, And offerd me great rewards to goe w th him, but my 
answer was, they weere Christians And I was one, Soe could not gratify his desire. 

Att my beingc in Goa, in Anno 1668, was a Portugall ship ; the Capt. of hir 5 
had not only y° Command of the ship but all y e Ladeinge. And beinge One day at a Gameinge 
bowse (for play at Dice* is much vsed theire), And theire beinge many ffydalgoes [fidalgo], 
verry rich, thi^Cap 1 fell in to play w lh them, And lost not Only ship, but all his Ladeinge, w oh doii, 
in great troble he went to a Surgion, And caused him cut of his left hand close at y® wrest; 
y° Surgion hauainge don his Dewtie, he, y® Capt, bought a box inst titt to hold y© hand Cut of, 
A it being put in & y® Key in his poekett, he tooke it vnder his Cloke & went to y® Gameing bowse, 
wbeere was at play y* felalgoe who had won his ship <fc goods w th a great keape of money & gold 


io« i n a letter from Surat to the Court of Directors of the East Imlia Company, dated 26th March 1667. there 
j 8 t } ie following account of the Freuoh embassy s — “ Tho Transactions of the French have bin much wondered att 
by all, one of the Two that came hither and went npp to Court, he that was sent from the King of France with 
letters Recommendatory e hath bin much slighted and att last is gone away alone, some say to Beugalia, Leaving 
his consort, who after a tedious attendance, finding none that would prefer his oause to the Kinge, in regard he 
came Empty handed, was Itetumiug hither, but was robd of all he had, one dayes Journey out of Agra, and 
Received three or Foure wounds, which ooraining to the Kings eare, tooke pitty on him, sent for him baoke, gave 
partioulor order for hie care, and afterwards admitted him into his presence, Received his petition, Gave order he 
should be paid out of hit Treasury what was pretended to be taken from him.” — India Office Records, Factory 
Records, AisceUatwoti*, Vol. 2. 

1 Sir George Oxindun was President of Surat from 1662 till his death, on the 14th July, 1669. 

• Tho author mistakes the Arabic title wali, a governor, for a proper name. * In 1660. 

4 in a letter to Surat, dated from Ispahan, 5th Sept, 1069, Stephen Flower refers to “ wt. hadpa*tat sea 
between the Portugall# and Arabs in this Gulfe ” and to “ the Arabs proceedings at Dio,” but there is no record 
of the occurrence, as given by Campbell, in 1666# 

6 Hiatus in the MS. 
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before him, A he haneing y e Dice, y e Oapt puts downe his box & s d , para e»t&. At it, s<* y® fydalgoe* 6 
Theire gr*. play is passage, A its ye play theire, iE y« Caster throw swines, 7 aoe & a tray, he pays 
doble y® stake he throwes at. The fydalgoe or K\ threw awines, ace A a tray, A seing it, said, 
open yo r box & tell yo r money, pushing his heape to him. Hold, said y e Capt., A tooke out y 6 
Key of his box A opend it A showed his hand A y e arme it was Cut of, & s d , y u haue lost both yor 
bauds. They caime to Composition A y e Cap* had his shipp A goods and doble hir vallew. The 
Cap* 1 is now in Lisbon, And knowno to me Jn? Cambell A many others, who se his hand A Arum 
It was Cutt of. 

Att the same tyme in Goa, I was Carried to see a father, counted a holly man of y® Order of 
y* Pollistums, 9 borne in Dunkirk, who had beenc deade almost 12 Monts before, but lay aboue 
ground to be scene by all y l caime ; A of seuerall Nations round about theire caime, viz* And see 
him lie as at y c tyme of his death vnbowelled, or w* h out anie art don to him siuie y e shaueing his 
face every weke A paireing or Cutting his nailes, w th a N at u rail fresh Culler. The faitno of it caime 
to y® Popa, as nothing don almost in Anie p< of y c world, but theire are padreys to give advice. 
The Pope sent for the boddie of this Padre ; y e PolHatians who are y e richest Scotietie of fathers 
in y® world, denied it. But the Pope demanding his right hand, it was granted A Cutt of, 
Jn° Cambell then psent, and it bled as fresh as if it had been Cutt, from y e Boddie of a liveinge man. 
They indeavo rd after t) pserve him from Corruption but could not, sou 3 days after he was buried. 

One day, I sittingc w th Kiug Wyley [the wall], 3 brave Weoinen psoners weere brought 
before him; 2 Weere Brammonists [Brahmans] wifes, theire husbands being kild. The 3 d was 
a Portugal!, w ch I freed. She told me she had to pay me what I laid out, A Did 3 doble, when 
I delivered her in Conge [Rung]. S d y® Kinge to me, will yo u free thother two. 1 s d this is 
a Christian A I an other, They Gentries. 

Two of King Wyleyg Sarv** being by, w th Katars [daggers] by theire sides, These 2 Brammouht 
weomeu drew each a Katar from them A before y e Kinge rip vp their Bcllys A Dyed, 

The next day, about 8 Clock in the tnorninge, theire Arrived A ship of ours from Bumbay, 
220 Leagues by Sea from this place. Wyler y e Kinge of y" Arrabbs sont for me A s d , w** doe v u 
make this ship to he. I S d , English. Welcome, S d be, y tR o r Brother. Comeinge into y® rode, 
his Ladeing was rice A Butter & Coquer Nutts, w wh was great Reliefs to y l Oontrey, for, Except 
yc great Ones, they eate only Tammer [/a’amu], vizt., Dates A fish. The coat rey is very barren, 
& haue great respect to y° English y 1 furnish them w tu pvitions, for* they are often vexed w*h 
famrain. 

Cap* William Hill was commander of the vessell & was verry glad to meete w fc an 
Englishman theire, y L king Wyley esteemed, A could Speak y e Lingua, for y« Gap*- could not. 

I dell w th the Kinge for him, for his Rice Butter A y° rest of his Ladeinge, A truck! w t} > y® Kinge for 
35 0 ps oners, Both well pleased, And for my Curtesey Kinge Wyley psented me w 1 ! 1 a Black boy 
A Cap* Hill a Dymond Ring, w« h I accepted. 

From Muskatt I went to Conge, in y® Portion Dominyon, w th my Lady psoner, for soe she wan, 
A hir husband slaine at Due [Din], I was much made of A gratified. 

Thence I went for Commerroone [Gombroon], w ch the English haue A factory at,® A Receive 
halte Custom® of it for theire good Service in helping y e Pertian to take y e famous Ormous, Once 

• Mr Donald Fergu*on suggests the following reading of this passage* — “ The Captain put down hia box and 

•aid, ' faro esla * [* I wager this — calxa sx box]. * Atido 9 | ‘ Done l said the fi (Inigo.” 

7 i. e., ambs-ace, doable ace, the lowest possible throw at dice. 

1 i. e., a Panlini*t, the local name for the Jesuits. John Campbell seems to be alluding to the sb due of 

&. Francis Xavier, whose body was removed to Goa in 165k According to his wont, Campbell alters dates to suit 
hi* purpose m that he may appear to have personally witnessed the events lie describes. The right arm of the 
Saint was sent to the Pope in 1614, See The Voyage of Franfoit fyrnrd of Laval (Hakluyt ed.), Vol. VX p. 61, t n. 

The English factory at Gombroon wa* established after the taking of Ormus, in 1622. In a letter to the Court 
from Surat, dated 2nd Nov, 3638 (factory Iiecords, MioceUan com, Yol, 2) the Council remark that they have 
a 11 Bight to the Gulph of Persia and port of Gombroon, by a flrme League and Covenant made and Co ncl uded att 
the Expulseinge the Port u gall, which cost our nation both men and money to purchase. ° 
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soe ominent in y» portagslls tyme, from wbome It wss taken by y® Pertian, 10 That its said of it,* If 
J* world weere a Kingv, Ormous was y» Dymond in it. 11 But now in the Duet, And Bossafa 
[Basra], u w ch is 15 days Jurney from Oomraoronne, y» great port. 

' Wee had not beene at Oommoroou 2 days, bnt advice caime Capt. Hill was arrived at Due, 
haneinge soo good a voyage by my means. Mr Gayrey, 18 y« March 6 , not knoweinge me, writt to 
M r fflowers 1 * that if such an English man caime, discribinge mo, wheero he had Cognizance or 
interest y* he would serve me, though, S' 1 he, meauinge me, he did me a diseortesy once, yet hath ly> 
now served me beyond my Expectation & made me trebble mends [amends]. 

The discortsey I did him was in Conveyinge S r Humphry Cooke out of India, 15 for M r Garey 
would [have] sent him to y® Company because he traded in India in y° Companys goods. 

My Lord Cooke 18 his father being sent by y» King of England to be Gouerner of Bumbay, 
a Towne Given by y« Portugalls as part of y« Dowrey of o r Royall Queeue Katheran, 18 lyeinge 24 
bowers Sails from Surrat & is an Isleland ami the best port in India The Christiuns haue. 

My L d was sent w th 000 English Soldiers, & ye vice Roy of Portugall had order to deliver it 
to y« v 1 L ( * Cooke, but tooke snuff [offence] y‘ he was not treated or respected aboard y® Engl 
vessell as be expected, set them a shore in a part of y® isleland wheerc they had noe fresh water & 
would not dd [deliver] the Towne Bumbay till mo3t of ye a 4 600 soldiers wee[re] kild w u * a flux by 
drinking brackish water. 18 

M r John 10 Flowers facter for y* India Company at Spahawue [Ispahan] & Commaroon, 
M.y Kinsman, I left him att Commaroon & went for Spa who \v lie & by M r fflowers order had y* vse 
of y® Companys bowse tbeire for my entertaining 

Ormuz was taken by Shah 1 Abbas, with the help of the English, iu 1622. 

11 Thomas Horbert gives the proverb in this form : — 

44 If all tho world were made into a ring*, 

Orrnua tho gem ani grace thereof should bring." — Some Fear* Travels, ed. 1638, p. 105. 

la The Company established an agency at Basra, in 1640. 

1 3 Henry Gary was Acting Deputy Governor at Bombay in 1387, and assumed tho titlo of Governor after the 
death of Sir Gervaso Lucas, in 1638. He was never oonfirmod in the office, and waa censured by the Court for his 
arrogance in 1671. 

i* Stephen Flower, with whom Campbell claimed kinship, was a faotor in the E, I. Co.’s Service. He was 
** second " at Gombroon in 1368 and “ Chief " from 1635 to 1339. 

i* I can find^no foundation for this story . 

16 Sir Humphry Cooke waa Governor of Bombay for the King, from April 1365 to the end of 1666, during which 
time thero was cogitaut friotion between him and Sir George Oxinden, tho Company’s representative at Surat 

lT In 1631 Bombay was cedod to the British Crown as part of the dowry of Katherine of Braganza, wife of 
Charles II, It was transferred to the E. I. Co. in 1668. 

*• This statement is incorrect. ,» 

>® Stephen Flower was tho C nnpany’s servant at Ispahan and Gombroon. It is strange that if Campbell really 
were his kinsman, that he should mistake liis Christian name. A paragraph in a letter from Flower to Surat, dated 
Gombroon, 2iat January 1369, shows Campbell iu ft very different position from what he leads us to infer, at this 
time 41 On a Junk© y® (in Company eight more from Soinda) lately arrived att Congo laden with goods, etc. 
provitione, came pa«»©ttgor one M 1 : John Cambell who had served y* King of India as a Gunner seven or eight yeares 
and having obtained licence to depart for his Country (to w c, » his freinds had often sollioited him) his resolutions wan 
to ttavell overland for England, (w«* w* moneys etc. ,hee had gained in y** time of his service to y B valiue of 7 
or 8000 raps.) towards w^‘ hee was advanced as farr as Bcynda, when in Company of about 40 persons more in y* 
Caphila, they were unfortunately metfc W«* by y° who robbed them all of their money and goods stripped him 

to his shirt and hardly escaped with his life, in w ch miserable condition at bis arrivall Scynda finding noe remedy, 
hee chose rather to proceed on his Intended Journey though with nothing than returae agaiue to the servioe of his 
old Master, and about six dayes since repaired hither for my assistance, upon y 4 ' relation of which sad story, I have 
taken bis present condition into consideration, and furnish’d him with w? necessary to carry him to England, where 
God sending him safely to arrive, I have hope of receiving from himselfe or friends satisfaction, in two or tfcree 
days more he departs in Compa : a Portugal! Padre to Busara where I shall Commend him to y* fathers courtesy 
there for his safe proceeding to Alloppo, and there no© doubt but y« consul! to whom I shall alsoe write will 
befriend him in what further needful!, It would bee a shame uot to commiserate and assist in such eases aa this 
our owno oouatry nr'* from whose misfortune God defend us," — Factory Records, Surat, Vol. 106. 
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* But from Commoroon I tooke in tbe way to Spawhawne [PLar] w® h is 70 Leagues from 
Commeroon, handing a note from M r Jn® friowera & y® Coimnendore of y« Butch, we English 
haueinge noe bowse theire but tbe Dutch had, y* I might baue entotainm* theire; 3 days I lodged 
theire w®h was in the tyme of Gouerners fast, eoe could not speake w*h him. But at night, After 
I had spooke w th him, that night online a letter from M r fflower to me, 20 Tolling me of Monster 
Demingoes invitation of all y e English, IT rone h & Dutch, w th sarvants, to a ffeast he had made, 
being y® ffreneh Agent at Commoroon. 

The french Agent at Dinner Dranke to yo Dutch Commendore ; y e Dutch Coramendore had 
noe sooner pledged, hut s' 1 to Monseiur. Demingo, I am poysoned. S r , S d Mousier Domingo, theirs 
noe poyson in my bowse, & tooko vp the same Glass & drank of it. He had noe sooner dranke but 
he fell alsoe to vomitt, & S d , I think its poyson indeede. This broke vp y« Mirth, they both sick. 
Thanks be to god, noe other taste 1 of it. But had it beene given when we had after Dinner begun 
to drinke as vsuall, all y® Company had beene lost. 21 

We Exammoued y® Attendants & found it to be Contrived by y® great Banion [Banyan] 
who ought [owed] y f Company of y® Dutch 30000 Tomaine [/oman], every tomaino 30 Roptu% 
is EngT money 31 7? (> d , . And Thretinge y« Boy who fild y* wyiie, He Contest y* Bnnnyon, did 
liver him for 20 Tomaine, & gaue him the j»oyson to poyson his Maister & all the Company. This 
bov or slaue went away pse.itly w tu v® Banyan <fc his sonn. They herd they went towards Larr. 
M r fllower writt to me at Larr & desired me for his hono 1 ** sake to lay bold on them, for we bane 
laid hold of all v® rest hoe re, telling me y® Cause as aboue. They comeing to Larr, herd of 
a atrainger there, tooke me for a Dutchman Sue tooke y« (touerners bowse Vockeele [vafcfl] 22 
I had my spies abrade, w ch told me they had givcu & pmist [the] Vockeoll money & pTriist to turn© 
Moores [Muhammadans]. On w^h I tooke home A went to v® Gouerner bowse, A mile from my 
Lodgeinge. When I caime, I sent word into y® Gouerner 1 desired to speak w th him. He gaue 
me leave to com in to him ; his naime is Augugee [Aghuji], 

When I caime in w th mv armes, not vsuall for a Strange [r] to doe in ) rt Contrey, One of 
his men tooke my Armes, y Gou r biding© me sitt downe. I showed my letter. S d he, 1 cannot 
vnderstand it. I told him my grevanoo. Is theire, s d he, sucli persons heere. I told him, yes, in 
[the] Vockeels bowse. He sent for [the] Vockeel & the H persons a gard to bring them 
Before he questioned them, he s d , poyntinge to me, Doe y u know this man. They said noe. But 
theire songe was they would he mad® Moores. The Gon r askt theire reason, saying, .we never knew 
a Gentue or Banyan turn© Moore, hut for some great fall. The Casa [yoH] being by, S d , can yu 
deny t<» makts n heathen a trew Belciver. I, heareing this, s d to y e Gouerner, shiulmm me danney 
die guata [.sAuwd mi dam rhak guftlt], \loe y u know what y w say. 8 d he, he’mdsbeVn [ha 
7/f^/un], sit downe, be not soc force. I s d these are y e men, & I charged him \v th Shaw Solly man 


20 From Flower’s own aooount, given in the next note, tbe ‘ feast ’ seems to have taken place at Gombroon 
and not at Ispahan. 

21 in a letter to Surat, dated at Gombroon. 10th April 1000, Stephen Flower gives the following account of the 
poisoning affair “ The heat* being eutred many begin daily to fall «ioke of feavonrs A others dead, among whom 
y 4: Kings Vizeere Sonne to bis Exceeding greife, bat d dayes since Ac it were well if this were the onely hazard yE 
poor#* Europeans are subject to in these parts, where many come to untimely ends by poison, both of English & 
Dutch, by theire owne Servants and y" brokers as too apparent appear os and bath bin proved by a late accident and 
Example of that nature, faapned in y* house of Deputy Marriage, where hims&ife and y* Commadore by drinking 
and tasting a oupp of beare had alimosfc lost their live* as might the rest of y e Company (among whom I was 
prejymt) had itt, not pleased God by a timely discovery to prevent hoc greate an evHl, for w®** and all his mercies 
and deliverance this or at any other time I hope I shall remain® trimly tbaukfnll, for a particular relation and more 
satisfactory aoco* of this nod story 1 desire you will be referred to tbs verball repetition of 8 r , Nicolo Vidall and 
others." — Factory Record*, Surat, Vol. 106, 

12 <. e., took refuge in the vakil’* house. 
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de Roy [Shah Salaiman’s t/w/idl]. 2 * When he lierd y e word, he rose vp A m&d<e 3 Sallams towards 
his kingc. I told him, these are y« men hauc, or would [have] beene y« death of 25 March 1 * besides 
tlieire Servants; y u ha tie them in yo T Custody ; looke to them ; I am goeing for Spawhawnc. S a 
y« Gouerner, two of these men looke like grt men. Pray, s 45 I, question them, He then questioned 
them A said, tell me trewth, Ilo make y u Moores, A then y u are fre from all harme. He found they 
weere gdty of w^ fc I accused them of, And Committed them to a Itoome ; Soe I left them. The 
Gouerner att ptinge [parting] 8 a , y e Engl, Dutch A french are o r good freiude, Shall wo loose 3 places 
tor 3 men, in w« h are Thewaand*. 

Next morning he sent for me betimes & as'kt mo wheere I was bound. I s a for spawhaun. 
He askt what service I would command him. I told him noe service, but desired Good iuatioe. 
He is Qouerner of Conge, Oommoroou & Larr. While I was thus talking, eaime in 3 w th chaincs 
•A Locks on theire hands.. Said y« Gou r , how like you this; I S d well, & y l ye Engl .Dutch fr A 
portugalls would Commend his good justice. 

S d y 6 Gou t , I haiie don this on yo r word A caused a letter to be written & I to eel my hand to 
it & my scale alsoe, y l if I had abused them w u, out cause, the ffranks must give acc 1 of it, and that 
before I left Spawhawnc. 

Next morning they wee re sent away w ih 20 horse as a garcl to Gomroon, a post before, w ch 
would goe y t in 3 days (1 was 7 in comeinge), & demanded of me to stay till answer was returned. 
The 5 th day after came answer from y<" Uou r [of] Gomroon that they had hanged the Oommendores 
tjlaue, An l 2000 Tomainc was gathered by y* Banyans, 1000 for y c Gouerner of Gomroon, y L ' other 
3 0d0 for y ft Gouerner at Larr & S0000 for to be devided amonge y f Marcliants [who] wee re theire, 
tYranks, do saue the Banyans lives; A never anie Banyan to Broak or serve in business to y e 
Christians On that Ccast, w ck is 1Q0‘ 1 * of thowsands to theire losse, for they did all business for 
y v factories. 

From Larr I tooke my Jurney for Sernsh [Shiraz], 1 10 Leagues from Larr. First I came to 
yft padreys theire. Next day caime y° English Broker to me A told mo it was not tit I should be 
here A Carried me to y° English bowse. 

The Gouerner of Serasli bung a great Oaune [Khan], y fc is Lord, A for some reason then not 
knowne, forsake his meaner And b ‘took him to a Mnuntaino privat, A for 2 mo had a day noe more 
then y° quantity of a penny whit**, loafe. His desire after some tyme theire was to know how all did 
v?th his fammily. A apivritt appenringo to him told him lie could not goe to see his family \v th out 
he would doe one of y° 3 thing when he eaime theire he would ppound to him, vizt He w th his 
Mother And Daughter or be Drunke. He answorred y e last he would Doe. He went to his bowse 
A great pvitiotis was made, And being Over come \v th drinke he lay w th Mother A \\ th Doughtor. 
Nex morning, Remembering what he had d<ui, tooke his Doughter, it being in the tyme of y e raines, 
and Threw fcir into a great Tanke. She was taken \p by others A knownc to be such a L ds 
doughter. The I A after he had throwne in his doughter, went to y* Justices A told him what had 
past, A y l he iudged bimselfe not worthy to live. 

The iustice A Governor past it by, but sent for the Mother A Doughter A askt if it was as tho 
L d had told. They both denio it. In caime y® Men y l took vp y® Doughter out of y° tanke, A 
herd what they S<* A Quest how she eaime theire ; y c L d hir father made answer I carried hir theire. 
S d y 4 ' Doughter, father now I must speake, begg yo r pdon, I confess yo u forst me to it. A counsell 
was held A y e L d was put in Irons. His Brothers sonn, then Gouerner, S d , my vnkle since he left 
y® Gouermt hath drank bangg A post, 3 * w oh makes him talk Idlcy. 

(Tiy be continued .) 


an Fryer ^voa the aame spelling ‘ Deroy, an intordiot.* It is an appeal to tho King for juatioo. 
2 * Bhang and $Q$t, a preparation of opium. 
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THE OH U HR AS. 

BY THE REV. J. W. YOUNOSON, IX D., CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION ; SIALKOT. 

(Continued from p. S3.) 


Pftnd pal Id babul hare, vdgfih ton ■ pharkv, 
Agile dhar If du hd, vdl lido pdiarhf 
Ethf pa fea r ltd und vfhhogf na kharhf . 

Unlulh gh frf Jar bhajd Atdvd langhv; 

Kite ham Khiuhl dr phir hohgf change. 

S 'oh hr rang eh nr jihrf Mould range. 

Pfyftdyii gag dd hilar him If htggf. 

Oh var( Xishanrf didef. miff fhndh Jdmu ndi, 
Jitnd fail ha mil *7 mb iilh ennui. 

Pir -pahiff pahr l til jf phir j a wan ho jut., 

1)1 gar ndlr ’di f hoi buddhrd scalar . 
iJihdrr tang he rh, trad a mar h indite . 

Kuna ndlr haltm dr hoi barf ddndi. 

Apnf dp $ambhtit*<\ math haknJd jf ndi. 

Jl: siuiifo jmrtJiCfjd arz $ until 
Aeiit tdh fere gad dm fifth) Dana pfyd kfdtfif y 
Ct.ille charhiyii fir hai pasif/d na jdi 
Aggf bhfu\h na poke, hfidhmbf jdi. 

Chfl f siftdh jnridh parh mini fiuhaih. 

Pir sipdhidh nun puckhdd ; Dana hi f annul. 


Xa lenchh fhdd chuhiyd na chard If df t 
No us- zdmin hfi'f sdnnf: ddnf daldf. 

Tuhdnnu sdri Uwbar lax tnmh nifdidh fl* 
Pang sipdlu dd will'd, huchh chdrd na chaltf. 
dichar hu vasd-i ghur rich, hfavan fharthaUf 
It din 'na lag- !> hhdtxmd di gal If 
Gal I hCh j aharif hid did na huchh hanhdi 
pal If. 

TJdfd rang --ijdfu dd, huchh chdrd na challf, 
Ihn car eipdht dd (pir ji !) huchh man it a hi 
P'dlfr, 

Bdlf pir dil -inch dol-l nuedri 

Pfr jtaikamhar eh a l gag<*> d gagi ndddi vdri. 

Plain tsar huff chal gayd tariff; f df rdti 


A hundred horsernon marched — they rode in 
force, 

And Harm gave them orders strict to seize 
And chain him ; thus to bring him quickly, nor 
Take time to look again towards him, but 
To hasten back. They spurred their horses— 
passed 

A tfnv a, all the Lord's great works are good. 
Those lines above arc beautiful that lie 
Has painted — Lo a thunderstorm is here, 

3 low will it pass ? They to Naushera came. 
And first a barber Jtvirm met them. Straight 
He told them all about the priest, the man 
Who had been boy till just that morning, since 
The boy had in a trice grown man, assumed 
The form of age in the afternoon, and so 
Was called old man — all in a single day 
Lie reached the third stage — youth and mid 
die age 

He passed, and entered white old ago. To talk 
With calmness is the property of ago 
And wisdom: therefore said he calmly, ‘Sirs, 
Beware of harm. 1 d<> not seek to vex 
Or injure yon. 1 A soldier then approached 
Ami said, k Your servants we — Judge Dana calls 
Yon. Fixed upon tht how the arrow lies : 

It cannot miss you. If it does, His ours 
To throw again, to make it sun.*.' Disciple 1 
Have made this song. Repeat.it. Asked the 
priest, 

■ What wants your judge with me ? I have not 
bon glit 

His property ; I have not stolen his goods; 

He gave for me no pledge that 1 might have 
Sufficiency of corn. What reason is 
That ye have come from him P ’ The soldier’s 
face 

Grew pale ; he nerveless grew, just like a 
shrew 

That w hile she stays makes neighbours trem- 
ble, but 

A day comes when rebellious she denies 
To do her husband’s will, and ho grows fierce, 
Rough seizes her* and caste her out disgraced. 
So stood the soldier, (Praise the priest), 
abashed ; 
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M&sd nalhd maut thin ehdrS kutdh Widfih 


Of ah qubre jd peyd khd gird p6M\i 
AidS aidS chal gaye maut kisi nahih tdlj, 
’IS die ptr dil vich phir pdtjalli 
AkLar hdlS chal g ayd, chhad gayd no Dilli 
E$i jad paihambardh jinhdn dharti malli 


l I'tnn pichhS lar mbit ne, km mat na chilli. 

HdlS pfr di Suhi g«t/i dargdh-i-farydd , 

Likh chi thth i Rahb yhalUyd phir kitd ydd, 
Btiithd ttl kytih Bdlod , phir ho ndrdz, 

Jf> t£rc khdss murid n o rich bihislitdh cd*, 

Phir chhattrS khdh nun ratio hge khdiuje ndl 
inizdkh 

Che IS mftdh j&rtdh kar ijij niydz* 


II Chithridh rich oh nikcdlC bahmasaUt buhinde. 
BSimdn m aft do dttjjd db;:akh jando. 

Pivhhbh paohhvtdnge jarj<ut aggc na joint c r 
OhSld dk ho MU‘«aUu% kg ah dOzakh a ah j a ta k a 


Kol Pir do bdlikd Multuni Shah doijo hunk tied 
Shah Bale i id bdlikd laggS buhut piydrd, , 

A th/th kbhdh rich shahr hat kail sabbhb sited 
Jhantld tali to dhar lawdh , na lay go bh&uL 
Pdiii vaggo Rdvi do , Pir ji, kbi bSshamdrd 
Uar Rdvi vich brh sdh, rnrh j do ji dr d 
Mchhc Bind rurh jdo shard puchhahwdld. 


All shamed and helpless, of authority 
Divested* Bala priest thus thought in heart 
‘Beth priests and prophets, all hare run their 
race , 

Mine may bo ended. Men like Dhainsar (lied, 
And those that ruled three realms are gone. 
One ran 

From death, even Moses — sought ho hard to 
hide ‘ 

From death in all the quarters of the earth, 

But no, ho fell at last in weariness 
Into a grave. Such men have died and failed 
To conquer death/ Then Bala thought of 
God. 

Great kings like Akbar died and left their 
state 

And Dilli all behind* A great prophetic host 
Have graves that fill the world. They 
fought once here, 

Espoused a woman’s cause, but perished ; all 
Tlieir plans were frustrated, but God did hear 
Our Bala’s prayer. The Lord a letter wrote 
To him. lie summoned him, and thus ho 
said, 

* Why sitst thou thero, 0 Bala, why shouldst 
thou * 

Be so disconsolate and sad ? Be sure 
Thy followers will enter heaven : for food 
They shall have rams, yes, more than need 
demands. 

They shall be fed to all satiety.’ 

'Twas his disciple made this song with ail 
Humility, ^omc traitors arc that false 
Desert the Glmhras, and become great knaves, 
Mnsallis. Vainly thus they go, for nought 
It boots, and t-lien, besides, to hell they go. 
Grieved will they be some day when from 
God’s fa-oo 

They are excluded. ‘ Why, Mnsallis, why 
Go straight to hell ? ’ the true disciple asks. 
MuitanrShah, disciple, stood beside, 

A follower true of Bala, much beloved, 

Who said, ‘The length and breadth of tins 
good town 

Is eight full miles — I will take up the Hag. 

It is not great beyond my strength to raise, 
And then the KavJ will o'erflow its banks 
And flood the town and judge. In it I 11 
drown 

Tito town, and Dana, too, will perish with 
The rest, because he dared insult our law. 
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Pir ke.hd Mult&ni Shtih, Phir Rabb thin darty 
Sat mandh dd, jor unit ik ea at jariye, 

Rahb p&e ne mudmaU sir utto dhariye 
Shahr rasse amm ' jammt chal (Julian kariye* 
Bale jdr nahdke pdshdk hai pcu 
B6k band a mart bddald narma mfedu 
Zari dbshdld paid ill v pag sShhi btiddhu 
Bdhar dyd pdr ji, log dekkaii sdiji 
Bd.lt' pir r liar bn nil ghdrd manga yd. 

Vito ghattidii urdkdii zin dosha le poicde, 
Muiih kandiydle dvkc hath rdglh pde. 

Charhc rikdbi lat de, hath hanne pad. 
Charhtid Buie pir di phir hikin' na jail. 
Hundi sdvih akh na , siiraj lachkde . 

J oil rdt den dlli liindudh chardg jagde* 

Chelv Surat d/ttlud , tCih 8 if at ha hue. 

Bdld pir charh peyd, jhagre te turiyd. 

Bud hicdr dd rbz si mdh Bh&drfih, charhiyd , 
Dhappe horde oh ve jinhdii aukhidh buiiiyuh 


Ohnuh sdyfl. haddal ho gayd phir puhi dldii 
kaitf&h 

Thaiide jhdle id dr ndlr sul hma iiidh. 

True pir di bdlke Rodian Shah te Ahdtdni, 
Trijd llnjrat Kail/ dinv did, Mila oh bhar jaieant* 
Chili mcen karbr charh si ndl Dadd Bhdgu 
giydiit. 

Sabbhh hath hannhke , phir J arz suhdi 

Asiii te tCri mu dad htih, Pir ji, tu kyuh nahih 

juiie • 

Choi* sifuih joridii, park ndm dhihdhe. 

Pir h ah e phir Bdlake/ tusi it sabbhd ho mundv » 
Chir are kisi nun kauh p%rdh rand 7 ? 

Sddde thdii pakarke Dana l inun mange 7 
Rang sdhhe oh nil, jihrd Mania range . 

Pa in dd dhe itnd j 'uii khiydU laugh r , 

Kite kum Khudu dd jihrd hohge change , 

Pir Xishmreon tut peyd chaudhri St Gvjr an- 
te ulv 

Vhnuh jdke dassiyd hhdrn bar w die, 

t)h pir lat the hai jih dd ndl baihndd sain dare. 


With prudent judgment the disciple mad© 
This song. The priest said, 1 O Multant Shah. 
Let us fear God, Even though our strength 
could lift 

A hundred maunds, we must show patience. 
God 

Has sent this grief. Let us bear up like men. 
And let the town live prosperously in peace. 
We go to talk with D&nn.’ So he bathed, 
And dressed himself to suit the interview. 

A silken girdle donned he on a coat 
Of velvet ; vest of white, a silken shawl, 

A turban beautiful. Tims from bis bouse 
Ho came. They flocked about him. Then he 
called 

For’s horse, caparisoned in gold — rich shawls 
Were placed for saddle — bridled was Hie 
steed, 

And Bala caught the reins, lie lightly placed 
His foot in stirrup, laid bis hard upon 
The pommel — but in writing who can show 
The grace of Bala Pir? Eyes could not stand 
His glory — even the suu could not ordure 
To look. ’Twrs like (the) Dcvalli with its light 
Of many lamps, which this disciple saw — 

He therefore wrote this song. Bo Bala rode 
To this great controversy. Wednesday it was 
Of flu week, the month of August, They 
who make 

A journey in the sun must needs have care. 

A cloud o’er shaded him ; small drops of rain 
Began to fall, a gentle cool breeze blew 
Refreshing. Happy was lie; wifh him were 
Muiianl, Jldshan Sliuh, ami Hazrat of 
KailoanwaiA — doughty wight was he 
By grace of (rod, for ninety-nine crorcs 
Of soldier angels, Dado Bhagu too, 

The bards, did follow him. With folded hands 
They made petition to him thus, * 0 priest. 

We are your helpers, be assured/ Tins song 
A true disciple made. O read and seek 
With reverent heart tho Name. The priost 
hut said ; 

4 O children mine, all young you are, untried ; 
If one receive a wound who then shall share 
His pain ? My capturo and not yours 
Will please this Dana. Only hues that are 
God made 

Are beautiful.* The journey, though Twas long, 
Was quickly mad©. Whate’er the Lord doea 
must 
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UknAA pH stpithx shara* di, IS gape tirlcdrS. 
Chaudhri utkfih ufhiyd hath hathdn te mdr&, 
ChSIS siftdh jfyridh park n&m diitdrS. 


Jitnd tappd Saiiis/trida didh ghfddh sab 
mangwdtdh , 

Muhh kandhedlidh deice utte hdtUdh pdvdidn, 
Charlie rikdbi lat do hath vdgdh chdiydh . 
Ghiridh jdt val&iyati bhar l in kaldidh . 

A t d vS de mundh jdhe wdrhuh mil diydh, 
Chaudhri otte jdke mur do duhuidii 
CJiaudhrt puchchd ptr nd Tori hi si saldh , 
Aron tu anpuchchiyd juhd sdi Ichwdh ma 
Jchwdh . 

A* 8th fdhjat gbwdr hdii Ian be nawd. 

Dhdih pandit, gunnhe dti dd gdh. 

Jho sdddd harm hat\ pir ji , dhahki dd rdlu 
Main ti baddhd jdndd tor Dilli di rdh. 

Stptfhi dkhah choudhri kyuh paindih saurd 
Othi}. aidd him nahih ko< lammd chaurd, 

A jot mar dregd , nahih dur Nishaurd . 

Othi mas 14 di bat hai hi mat lab terd ? 

Pir dlche chqpdhri tu kachchi hhd layi 
Dana i'hdtr paioegd terd pind ujdrt, 
hahnd bhahntfe lull nun inch dharhe thilli, 

Allah dd kam vckh hhdh na kar tu hdhtL 


Chaudhri dfchS pir nu varh mile dial IS, 

Panj sat mSri ghort hai kar pavegi hallS . 
V&rh jnchhdh ni i mor sdh mint vas na dial IS. 
T4 khdli jS main mur giyd hi kardhgd pa l IS 


Be good. The priest had left NaushSra when 
The headman came from distant GujrAnwAl. 
Sha n, village watchman , went and told him 
all, 

‘ Where is/ he cried, * the priest that used 
to sit 

And talk with you within the rest-house here ? ’ 
* The minions of the law have seised him, Sir/ 
And takefc him away to judge him.* Up 

Ihe headman sprang and struck one palm in 
grief 

Against the other. The disciple made 
This song, and thinks upon the Name. Forth- 
with 

From all the land the Sainsaris’ mares were 
brought, 

And bridled all and saddled, so forth rode 
The Sainsaris, firm grasping with their hands 

The reins. The mares were good, of Afghan 
breed 

And swift. So near AtawA met the bands. 
With threats the headman faced tho captors 
of 

The priest, and to the priest, he said, * Why 
did 

^ oil go and leave us ? Say, what were your 
plans ? 

And why, if forced to go, you told me not? 

All rough and ignorant are we, but fear 
We know not, No. We braize our flour when 
you 

Do knead it, and we knead our rice when you 
Do thrash it. This our way. 0 priest ; our 
law 

Is force.’ The priest replied, ‘A prisoner 1 
Bound hence for Dilli/ Quoth the soldiers, 

* Sir, 

Be patient. No great business calls him there ; 
To-day he will return — it is not far 
From your Naushera. Only here we have 
A slight dispute about religion. For you 
There is uo business thore. ’ The priest 
said, 1 Take, 

My friend, no foolish step, for Dana will 
Become your enemy, and rain your home. 

Why break a lump of salt in earthen plate ? 

Wait on the Lord, nor e’er impatient be/ 

To whom the headman, ‘We our band retain. 
Five hundred horsemen have I, fightiug men, 
Without them what can I ? AncJ if I go 
Without yon to my village, what will then 
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Ik sipdhS daurke wtt/r Dane kSl jde t , 

Jitni hdl hawdl $t sabh dkh tunas, 

Pir pahili pahar bdl hat , murjatcdn h6 j&e. 
Jpigar ndl zaif hai, buddhd sad has, 

Dihdrd langkdd ik si trae umar handde 
Ndle sdyd baddaldh , phir kahidh pdih. 

Agge t$rf mar si j 6 izan farmmh . 

Shirkoh bdj dju, ik bhali hai , bhdi, 

Rdh Mohammad ydr dd R abb dp bahdyd* 
Zamin te dmdn kahndS Rabbe dp bahdyd 
Na phir sdyd baddaldh ? Na kahidh pad ? 

Jdh garbehandd bdlikd ? Baddal ckir dikhdi ? 
Jdh 16 tip d ilm Bangui oh, ps ya umar vet fas. 

Lot dhiide auliyd hai , Ddnd azmde . 

Kdrigar sab shahr tie, Ddn6 mangwds, 

Shahr de vich bdoli othe 16 joe. 


Bharxdn ohdidh pavtridh ban(r( bhanww , 

K6i amhar kdgatdh Bdn6 rang was, 

Vttc Matte rdh de bhdr lakh na chds, 

Raich qd'be nun sdmhhd , mi rdh hands* 
Kandhdh labbah jnxkkidh, pit hi phirwds , 

Jitne dshig Rahb de Band did likhwde . 

Ilulcm Ddne qdzi dd phir hot na mors, 

Masit d italic huhjiye , ittdh te rote* 

Ke! phar hast dr id h Ddnd dia rdrhe. 

Jihrd langhe koldoh oh daurdjde • 

B alike dhnde pir ndh, sun murshid merd , 
Immindhdd dis jwyd, huh e dgayd nerd. 

Do gharidh nun machahgc sab j hag re te jhere f 
Paihd vas mulvdhedh , hfijdn chauphere. 

Paths hoe Quran de, rhdiyatdh ns jehrs, 

Qur an te kitdbdth de, pir j ( \ masle hain uhherd . 
Sdddd lahiir khuM: ho gayd, add 6 nddti here . 
Sdrmu khol suhd khdh, lei palls is re, 

Ikko sachchd ndm hai, sahaihsx ndih . 

Rahb diitd si j6r liar Ndshak tdih. 

Use aphd dpjapu 16yd, nikks , vadde tdih , 
Ohnuh thammdh vkhbh haurid , Rabbjdtd tdih. 


My people say P ’ A soldier mu to tell 
The tidings of the day to D£n&, how 
That coming this same priest was but a boy* 
And, strange, at noon he was full grown, and 
then 

When evening fell an old old man was he. 
And people called him Old Man — just a day 
Had seen the changes three. And on the way 
A cloud overshadowed him, and rain came 
down 

Refreshing. ‘ Do your will ; you may ; 
command. 

But do not spiteful be. It will not serve. 
Muhammad’s soul, God’s friend, was made by 
God 

Himself. This heaven and earth proclaim. 
But how 

Did never cloud overshadow him, nor rain 
From heaven refresh him?* * Nay/ said 
Dun&, 4 Nay. 

A babe is he who's newly born. The clouds, 
How could he summon clouds ? As for his 
form, 

He may have learnt in Bengal arts for this# 
The people say he is a man of God. 

I’ll try him.* So he summoned artisans 
And led them to a well within the town, 

And gave them orders to fill up the steps. 

To raze the higher part, and even it 
Close with the ground ; to dye great spreading 
sheets * 

Of paper, which he laid on the well mouth. 

So thin it would not bear a straw's weight. 
Then 

A paper mosque he made around it, with 
Its mi hr 6b towards the Qabft, and its walls 
So brick-like painted, and whitewashed, with 
names 

Of God's most faithful written upon it. For 
The will of Dana must be done, and none 
Dared disobey. He caused his men to sweep 
The court, remove all dnst # and handfuls sweet 
Of fresh kantdri^ throw, that passers by 
Might tempted be to enter. To the priest 
A follower said, 4 0 hear us, teacher mine. 

In sight is Imminahad, quite near ; soon will 
Disputes arise. The mullas will with zeal 
Surround us. The Qor&n they know. They 
know 
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0hf> aukkd vilA atedh t6 t Rabb haute Bahaj 
# gubhdin f 

BdliM dhhde pir ndh, tti Bdld pir sudd /id f 
AtlMh pahrin rSz td dargdhe jdhd* 

Raima par he h ()h Ik dd, ham kareh hamdiid. 
GaUdh karSh Jandb ndl, sdnnu axmdnd ? 

Lot bhagat Kabtr de ghar eddhu d*> $ 

Ghat ann na sujjv panidri, hhukhe trihde , 

Ltd n<t, dth gahht nhatM chha 8adh rajde , 

0 rah qarm de&vd, haniye JcoljdS , 

Aggt bail la b&hiyd phulldn chhej vichhdt. 

L6i dhil na rakhiyd charh chhcjtjde . 

Ihdi kdhli Rabb no shitdbi jde. 
ta'ainat bar gayd Dhaul ndh } dharti hilde. 
Bahiyt dt man vassiyd murth mammd pdo. 

Te Lfn vdngah baure Ityibb dhil na Ide, 
Immin&bdd shakr dc dts peye mundrS , 

At 16k kamdkit ziydrat dc mdrt t 
Bhannidh jdh hovdrtdh var mahgahhdre 
Var dto ptrd bandt laggan bahut piydre. 

Pir murdddh dittidh har arz natdrt. 


CkSle siftdh jdti&h) park chitdrg. 

JitnS qdxi muHbar Ddnt ISyt saddSy 
Sabbhd jdkt bah gayti mazft do duality 
JIM Inchhdtydh thutranjtdh galtcM ne ddle t 
Sdmhnt h6ke bah gaye pir dtkhah dS mdrt. 
Qdxi ki% mam dS bait he mall maiddn t 
Maid pakdyd qhidh Skdh Sandalwatf makdn . 


Traditions also — intricate and deep 
Their doctrines are — our blood is dried for 
fear — 

We tremble* Tell ns plainly if you have 
The gift of superhuman power/ Said he, 

* I have the One True Name — which has in 
the world 

A thousand different forms, God gave great* 
power * 

To great Har Nashak, him who caused all mou 
To worship him in place of God, Polad 
Obeyed him not* He bound him fast in 
chains ; 

From red hot pillars God released him. God 
Was then believed in, and even now Ho will 
In this great trouble aid ns in His own 
Good timed Then the disciple, ‘ 13a la priest 
Art thou. Thou goest to the house of God 
Once every third hour of the day. One God 
Alone thou worehippeat and wonders dost. 

The Most High is thy friend : thou triest ns 
To prove us true. Ones© on a time the Sadhs 
To Loi came, the wife of Saint Kabir. 

She had no food or water in the house 
And they were hungry, thirsty all, so she 
To feed them sold herself, and then at last, 

As debtors must, she went to pay, and he, 
The Baniya creditor already had 
With flowers prepared his bed, but Loi quick 
Ascending straight the couch, God heard her 
prayer, 

And made a sign to Dhaul to shake the earth. 
He touched the Baniya* s heart, who like a 
child 

Began to suck her breasts. As God helped her., 
He will not then delay to succour me/ 

The towers of Iraminabad were now in sight, 
The people came in crowds to see the priest. 
The maidB to get good husbands made request, 

‘ 0 priest, a blessing seek we — husbands good 
Whom we may love/ He granted their 
requests 

As they preferred them one by one. Those 
songs 

Of praise the true disciple made ; he reads, 
And still he glorifies the Name. Resume 
We Dana’s story* Priests and lawyers all 
Sat round the mosque on rugs and carpets 
spread 

All in the open field, a great cqpcourso, 
Desiring they to see the priest. The saint 
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Tainuh sdri khahar haU admin tS tismdh. 

Pin ihdi vekh de phir kxv'ke dhiydn , 
Sundalvdli pir ddjfl hire did dr, 

Rahh tv/'idii qudnxtdh tu up nr a par, 

Ik mi pan oh bit ha r hai sdn char hi talwdr, 

Te Dane de harm hi he ho gape karmdh dittf su 
hdr . 

Qdzi SandalrdJi nun like, bahh durddde . 

Ki knchh di/d rekhke, das agge saddle, 

Jhvthd mukr pir da ki died jdge, 

Bahh hat In par lari g a ki (iggc bhuge, 

San d 'a l wait dkhdd phir ndl imitn, 

Jhuih math nuhih dkhndh, jahd c Jihad jahdn, 
lh khatnbdntc did Sap je 9 add charing d ihsman. 


hum) bn?)rgd rndndn. k/:uh patdri pan. 

A/’V mfrl lag jd>\ nt ha ho dip an. 

S‘dd?f/ kar dev sir op/!, tu kar de dan. 

Qdzi gvss* hn pipit rat. mat he ghutll, 

T‘fr j'hr durinde ghalVipe phir char vchukkf , 
Tu hi 1 mmin dbdd d' title / hath clntkhkho. 

Stab nahih tu dkhdd, phi r hdt hat zdhn\ 

Main ga rib fugle jr tukie mnng khdndd hdh 
that, 

]ih arc it k add It chhad J-h /lit shah rot) la hat rtn, 
j ' anq latere taraph \h huhjdl taiydr. 

Mail l agge dhke na jhag ft jute, 

tldzi hunt Liktih (lit, pir mV ah pntja . 

iS hat a f ud h nahih sarnajhii/d kguu ehhattrt 

i» l hr ; 

S hard uttoh sir ra rdf v />ro puttr n u pvehchv. 
Mnrddr khdhirdledh ihhatlre nahih pamrdn. 

J lift dm lit- he mttrdiv ntitt phtf kail gnlu.it . 

I ihamus Tabriz 'pir si phir melt Multan. 

& ' hard mile usdi vlji khall luhiin, 

Pli jo d kite d I) an Id, eh iron char harihn. 
KiiCutdedit mar jd lg{ t mavhrti ik hard m. 


Sbah Sandal they addressed, ‘Thou knowest 
all, 

In earth and heaven. Try this man’s right to 
be 

A priest by insight spiritual.’ He went, 

And seeing the priest he cried, ‘ 0 Lord 
how strange 

And w’onderful Thy works ! This is a 
sword 

Outside its scabbard, whetted, ready drawn ; 
The fate of Dana now is sealed ; ’tie clear 
That fortune is against him.’ Leading then 
Aside Saint Sandal all the lawyers wise 
Interrogated him, * What hast thou seen P 
How can the lamp of falsehood of this priest 
Keep on to burn ? Say, will he fight or flee ? ’ 
But Sandalwali said, ‘ No lie speak I. „ 

As sure as death is sure, he is in truth 
A winged serpent. He can fly aloft 
Ami touch the sky. There’s none can charm 
him 

Ami dump him in a basket. My counsel hoar, 
Bo not like children — yield obeisance meet, 
And give him gifts/ The Qazi straight 
grow wroth. 

He said. ‘ Away with such as yon, you thief, 
You rogu, f For nought you eat your share 
of food 

Iu Iwminftlmd, You lie. You seek to save 
This priest from shame.* But Sandalwali 
said, 4 

4 'Tis plain, 1 am a poor fat fir ; I beg 
My four poor bits of broad from door to door. 
Expel me if you will, but know that like 
A quail you’re fluttering — - iho # net is spread, 
And ready for you/ So the Quzl did 
Not dare to meet the priest in argument, 

But trifled with him, saying, 4 You have no law. 
Why did you slaughter sheep ? Men give 
their lives 

To uphold the law ; a father for it will 
Behead his son. And those that eat the dead 
Must not kill rains. The dead, as all men 
know, 

Are food unclean. Even Shams Tabrez the 
priest. 

In far Multan was banged and flayed, because 
The law abiding willed it/ * Dana/ said the 
priest, 

* Four Dungs nnlawfnl are; poison that kills, 
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Dujjd pai ad dht dd, trigd guana hardm , 

T4 murddr khtki mukamd chauthd tti hardm , 
Panjwaqt namdz guzdrdd hah andar parhdd , 
Tuldnh karSh Qnrdn dt kitdhdh parluld 
Murddr akhih mzrjd dwS u$ wal qadam nahth 
dhardd , 

Wdx karSn Rahh dd muhh thin halma parhdd. 
DdnSd, halma parhnd mfihh thSn tuddh Rabb 
nahth ydd % 

Murddr atthS pahar khdkS leindd raheh swfld. 
Sira khdeh site dd vaddd hhar rtkdb t 
Mnrda dabbah tdh dSnndeh jS IS lend atkdt. 
Ih farmdda Rabb dd murdedh nun hadoii had 1 
lagi zahdt . 

Kehri gallon DdnSd, murddr thin hand tupdk ? 
I}dn6 nti pata lag gayd murddr dd t6ld lish- 
hdhd. 

Chit hr 6 dh dd pir hat , hoi bard saiijdhd. 

Galldh hare Jandb didh r vehho Rahh dd bhdiid. 
Parhiyd kisi maMit na , na void mjdiid. 

Pir dkhed % J)dned> hath Rabb dt bdzi 9 
Zdtih Rabb nakih rijhid , bhagatdh to rdzi . 

Aide aide maulavi, h'tthe khdngdh tusdddi , 
Pichhdh daasdh khfilkS, qirdfdt tusdddi. 


Tarlchdhdh do gharoh kadhko tussdh ih pai - 
kambari sdzi. 

Chile fiiftdh joridh kar himmat bdzi. 

DdhS d king d pir nun, “ Pardndur ho jath 
Gussa bard hardm hut, mat kuchh qahr kar din 
Mihhc (ISvSii sire de t paihambardh nuh 
tarkhdh hah do h. 

Tain&h tdh chhad sdh, paid Idkc dikhuSh 
Adar Hindh 16k si r nit ndm dhihdwe, 

Qasab kar 6 tarkhdh dd, thdkur nit bahdwe , 
Shahr vich hhar vechdd, nit rfizi pdwti, 
Ohdtbputr Ibrahim $«, ik din bSchah jdwe. 
Tdngiii rmsd ghattH dhnr bdxdr Ic jdwS, 
Qimat ISdwS dSodhi, tdh khat ISdwS 
Ihdu agge pai kambari hoi park suiidwe. 

ChSlS stfldii jfiridh park ndm suhdwS. 
Chauddh tabaq jdohkS Rabhe dp baiide . 


A price paid for a daughter when she weds, 

An angry outburst, and the use of food 
Unlawful, Carrion you eat and straight 
Deny, for five times in a day you pray, 

You read ; you search your old Qonin ; you 
read 

Your books, and will not even look towards 
A creature dead. You preach ; the ledma too 
You oft repeat, but only from the lips ; 

Heart of godliness you know not. Carrion 
Is sweet to you the whole day long. You love 
The taste of food that’s given the seventh day 
past 

A burial — a fall dish you devour, nay 
Interment you forbid unless the fee 
Is paid. Is this God’s will ? Who forced a 
tax 

Upon the dead ? Is this not proved to bo 
To eat the dead ? Speak Dana.’ Dana 
learned 

What real carrion is — he saw the priest 
Was wise, and in his heart he said, 1 He speaks 
Of godly things — how wonderful the ways 
Of God are* See this man has never 
learned 

In mosque, or been to school to any wise 
Philosopher.’ 1 Dana,* the priest said, 
* Learn 

That he whom God gives victory will win, 

He hates our castes, and worship true he 
loves. 

Great teachers yc, but where are seen your 
shrines. 

I tell your errors, those that lived before 
Your prophet, made them idols false just liko 
Your carpenters* That’s where your pro- 
phetship 

Arose.’ The true disciple without fear 
Composed this song. Said Dana to the priest, 
1 Begone ! Excite me not to sin, for rage 
Is sin. You taunt me with the gift of food, 
My right to the interment of the dead. 

You call the prophets carpenters* Von must 
Full satisfaction give.' The priest replied, 

* Adar, a Hindu, once addressed the Name. 

A carpenter was ho, his work was sale 
Of idols, which he made and hawked about 
The streets. His son was Ibrahim, who went 
One day to sell his idols. He tied a rope 
To the idol’s leg, which dangled from hia 
arm. 
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Khwdhish aabt paikambar di muiih tkth 
farmdv 

Oh dd ruh re lid rich kutab de, duniyd U 
pichchoii de 

Paikambar rndde tussdii thin km park suhdS, 
Ddnfd . na zamin dsmdn si na gal am siydht 
Adam paidd tarn di Rabb khwdhish pdu 


11 (1 )j d h a ka m t ft rish te d a , mitji a h vdi. 

Aq / chaili phir It alb di unhdh go banal, 
Sfhhd but bah <}nyd , chihra bandd nahin, 
Aggv pdk Jandb dv 9 unhdh arz suhdi. 

A l la h Ta ill a dkhiyd phir a phi sabdni 
Pdhi ration vikho kfidh kar shisht nishtfm. 

Pd hi firishtedh (lift hi yd Bald jnr di peshdni 
Rflzi firishic 1th gayi , ham hoc a 8 dm. 

Chtihrd aggbh mil ah di ih pakki nishdni . 
Paikambar vaddd pcyd dkhnd eh, phir a pin 
zabdni . 

Hindi yd kar eh paikambar dh hath ummat 

nishdni, 

Jin hah ditti aggi Robb de putr qurbdni. 

Kar kit the qible ; snmhne kadh hard iniydnin - 

Allah d timid bhejiyd kifi mihrbdni 

P'ie ji dike, “ Ddiiid , hat hard im&nwdlil . 

Jdh tail mad a dl'hmo'h , rich rakheh did 
TtaLkar dharke fhUyd Rabb ne sidq paikani- 
ba'ti dd no t'd , 

Pa> lumbar akhih badhidh, putr logo id piydrd • 
Kith dd ruh go yd Rabb dd oh hhagat pi y dr a ? 
Chile si (tun jn id it kai a</l niydrd , 


Bald nurl. pir s7 Ltd Pig de nut. dr. 
Rahndd taraf Kashinr di kid rich vjdr. 
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As to the market place he carried it. 

The price rose twofold and the boy made 

more 

Of profit than his father. Tell me now 
Was ever greater saint than Ibrahim? ’ 

The true disciple has compiled this song 
To praise the Name. The fourteen spheres 
God made, 

One half the earth, one half the heavens. Ho 
made 

Them all in wisdom — so the prophet wished 
God said and it was done. The prophet’s 
soul 

Was then in Polar star so high. It came 
To the world, A greater prophet let us name 
Than yours. 0 Dun A, neither earth nor 
heaven 

Existed then — nor pen nor ink was there 
When God made Adam. Angels at his word 
Brought earth, and fashioned it : the face 
they could 

Not make. Therefore to God himself they 
went 

With a petition. Then the Most High God 
Spake thus himself, ' Look into water pure 
And steady look/ They saw great Bala s face. 
With joy the work was all completed. This 
Is why, when anything that’s great m ns t needs 
Be done, a Chub fa’s face is omen good. 

Yon call your prophet great, but only great 
Because yon say it. Said Dana, ‘ You speak 

ill 

About the prophets who have chikh*en still 
Among us. Gave they not theft* sons to God 
In sacrifice? Unsheathing knives they gave 
Their sons to God with faces Mecca- wards, 
But God in mercy sent a ram instead/ 

The priest said, * Dana, good and faithful, 
you 

In such discussion keep a window in 
The wall. You err. God has with perfect 
scales 

Weighed prophets’ faithfulness; a bandage 
On his eyes did Ibrahim the prophet place, 
Because his son was dear to him. Was this 
Done like God’s lover true? Ah, no/ 
’Twixt right 

And wrong the true disciple makes, with care, 
A difference. He sings God’s praises* Priest 
Of light was Bala, who became LAI Beg 
Incarnate. Lived he in Kashmir, among 
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D$v$ usdS bdl »in 9 rahin mdtd ndl, 

Nan ddnd pan# d$vt$ Babb lai layti ndl. 

* MatthS tikke Idlte vfo unhda dhdle, 

JinSu mdldnpahihke dhoti parnd lae , 
jpSre BM pir d$,jd ham saw A l* 

Tn Bdld pir bhagat hai, sdddd vart up dr 
Jo ghar di jdeddt si, pir mbbhe lai vagge, 
Shahr vare jdke rahhe bdhige de agge* 

Vechi ndl lifdde hath ddiie lagge, 

P\r partly d kah\ ndl, ghar jag suragge. 

Bdle nurt pir ne chhe ehakki chuhdi 
Pir dhndd kdfli nu mSrS sddh rajdih 
L6h Mdi mdtd dhar ditti , pared! pakdi . 
Ann pahkd par dher si, rahi kaml na kdl 
A6 rasot jiem 16, mere Thdkur sain, 

Chile sift ait jdridh, park ndm sundih 
Sddh khdh nun d gay 6 kar he It abb di de, 
Jloii khdiid vekhke ndl riiihd nahth mds. 


Aesdh te Bdld pir sarmjhed sdhi hoi Babb 
dd dds. 

(CM 16 si ft An jordd ho be visvds) 

Aesdh t6 euiiiifd sdeh bhagat til hot Rabb dd 
bhdt d, 

Aireh ftal b#hd6i hi kit 6% kdrd. 

Unit tAhjAkS mangde , kti rdj divdvd 
Mds pakdkiWchud hdh, jag kar khdh sard, 
Sddh chnlU rusk6 kauri manduhhdrd . 

Che 16 si ft Ah joridh kar \%ql nig did. 

Bdld nuri pir si mandwah jdth 
Miligdjftk6 mdhudh lamtne qadam chaldi, 
MiUgdjd ujdr rich us arz suhdi , 
hhukhi daniyd <lher Hal, phir rich Ink At. 

MSrd kuhkd chalto ehhadhti ki dd rich di* 
ChfM, sift Ah jbrtdh, path ndm sundih 
Sddh aggoh partkS phir sukhan suhdi, 

1)6 ter 6 ghar bdl nC cMr d$gh4 pdih 
Je sat vdri khwAhish hai idh m6r IS join. 

J4 Rdhb pigdrd tudh nut) tdh bdl khovdih. 

Pir manlike sddhudh tnur ghar vul dyd, 

Bdlak divt hheddti bdhiroh mangwAS* 


The ruins there. Two sons he had, Mahin 
Their mother lived with them. Nine genii 
And angels dye God took with Him. They 
had 

The sacred marks upon their foreheads — 
Threads 

And rosaries they had, and garments used 
By holy men. All in this guise they came 
To Bulmik’s house. They said, * A priest of 
God 

Art thou, 0 Bala, give us food our fast 
To break.’ The priest took all his house- 
hold goods 

And sold them in the town to purchase corn 
Enough to satisfy them. Home he came, 

And set six mills agoing. ‘Kafir, see/ 

Said he, * the men of God be satisfied.’ 

Then Mother Mahin cooked their food upon 
The fire. Enough there was and more. ‘Now 
conic/ 

Said Buhl, 4 dine, ye men of God, ray friends/ 
This song the true disciple made — tell forth 
Tho glory of the Name. Those godly men 
Sat soon to dine, with hope in God. 4 It is 
But bread/ they cried, ‘There is no flesh, 
We thought 

That Bula was a servant of the Lord/ 
(Without a fear the true disciple sings.) 

‘ We heard thou wort a mighty man of God. 
And hast thou entertained us with such food 
As this is? What is this that thou hast 
done ? 

At some kings door we might have begged 
for aims. 

Cook flesh and feed us, make a sacrifice 
Complete/ They rose dissatisfied. Who 
could 

Restrain thorn ? Reason’s eyes had then the 
true 

Disciple when he made this song. A priest 
Of light- was Bain, therefore ran he quick 
To plead with them. Ho met them in the 
wilds 

And made request. ‘ There arc a many men 
That wander in the world. Why did you not 
Taste my poor offering : what thought kept 
back 

Your favour ? ' The disciple framed this 
song. 

They answered him, ‘Thou hast two sons at 
homo, 
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Pdn'i garm Icarnke phirjhbl nuhde t 
Kar bathe Allah sdmhkv Shah bard chall&i '• 
Mahin mdtd bed re1chdt\ jis gf»l bhidde 9 
Naihtii nir no phutiyd na gairat khde, 

Bdlah haiii Rabb dd, ohde lebht Ide. 

Chele si ft (in jbridii parhmm suhde . 

Lafke chtr chdrbe degdh tin dhardtdh 
Luh visdr doJhidh vich marchdh pdiydh 
Jdh degdh sdh riddhtdh chd hffhdh Idiydh 
Ad rasoi jieuh Id , mere Thdhur sd< dh. 

Gurzdh sdddidh chub Id y chal lchdiye chhdndd 
Jlahddrt dd thdh hat , mat hot chub le.jdndd , 
Chor hdwe aggdh pichhdii man pachhdtdndd, 
Ghar apiid satnbhdlrye bank chdr saddndd , 
JPir siidde nu Ddned , Rabb dp azmdndd 
Chele Siftdh joridh parh ndm svhdndd. 

Gnrz ib main pa bar be Id chain an ddrd y 
Jdh main ttthe laithkd tuhaddd pds valdte , 
A'is Mode Rabb nu puttordh de here, 

Chele si/tdh jvridh park ndm v adhere. 


Gurz/lh sdddidh chaudnh chub rh si vdri , 
Chub.be jande nan rekhsi phi r pirjd sdri. 

Jog sapuran huwdgd gal hewfgi niydri 
Sdh Ld tdrx hdwcgi Ichaloq Allah srfrf. 

J'ir jnrzdh karbfi ikatfhidh bare nozr dhiydn 
Main nun pdiydh nek chub/tidh ih Rabb dd 
farm dn. 

Ghat bdih Lai rhubidii chhdfi getyd trdh 
2 S/m ddnu panj ddr/d vebh hue hair (in 
Is chukktdii ad chanddn, 9 fin nun ik nahih mdii 


Thom dress and boil if thou in truth dost wish 
To take us with thee. Prove thy love to 

God, 

And feed us with thy sons.* The priest 
consents 

And leads them back. The boys were sent 
for from 

Their play : hot water straight was brought ; 
the boys 

Were bathed: in sight of God the Shah 
himself 

Did kill them; Mother Mahin, who had held 
Thom sporting in her lap, was standing by, 

Nor ever shed a tear, nor sorrow felt. 

Her sons were God’s, His gift. This song 
The true disciple made and of the Name 
He sings. The boys were out in pieoes, and, 
The pans being set on the hearth, they were 
with salt 

And yellow dye, and liquid spices, red 
Hot pepper too, well-oooked, and set before 
The strangers. 1 Come, my friends, ye men 
of God, 

And eat,’ said BuUL * Lift,’ said they, * onr 
clubs 

Of iron. We will go to dine. We need 
To careful be, for if some one should steal 
Them, we should grieve, and some one would 
be called 

A thief,' Give heed, 0 D&na, thus our 
priest 

Was tested by the Lord himself.. To sing 
The Name the true disciple made this song. 

1 1 can,’ said B&1&, * lift an ironvdub, 

And home convey it, or to guard your clubs 
I’ll sit beside them.’ Who has given to God 
The flesh of his own sons to eat? This 
song 

The true disciple, thinking of the Name, 

Has made. ‘ We have,’ said they, < clubs 
fourteen told, 

Uplift them all, the world will see thy might. 
Thy sacrifice will be complete ; thy griefs 
Will end. All men will praise thee.’ So he 
made 

A bundle of the iron clubs, and said, •* 

‘Lift them I must. ’Tis God commands.’ 
He put 

Ilis bands about them, then with effort strong 


(To be continued ,) 
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THE INSCRIPTION ON THE PIPRAHWA VASE. 

BY A. BARTH, MEMBER DE LTNSTITUT, 

( Translated from the French by G. Tafhson, Af.A„ PA.P.; Gottingen * ) 

[The original article, of which a translation with the author’s permission is given here, 
appeared in the Journal des Savants for October, 1906, p. 541 fL M. Barth, who some eight 
years ago, almost simultaneously with the late Professor Biihler, first translated the Piprahwa 
vase inscription, has examined in it the interpretations which were afterwards given of that 
interesting document by other eminent scholars ; and a translation of his paper will be sure to be 
welcome to all to whom the French Journal is not readily accessible. Those who are interested 
in the matter must be aware that the discussion on the meaning of the inscription has been 
carried on by my friend Dr. Fleet, in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1907 
p. 105 fE. — P. K. ] 

T HE Academy of Inscriptions was the first to be made acquainted with this short but interesting 
document. 1 I had the honour of laying it before that body 2 more than eight years ago, when 
the steatite vase on which it is engraved had just been discovered. The vase was found under a large 
Stifpa, near the hamlet of Piprahwa, at the north-eastern extremity of the district of Rastr, still 
in [542] British territory, hut only about half a mile from the Nepal frontier. The following is the 
text, which I reproduce as I then received it from Dr. Frihror through M. Foucher, and as it was 
accepted till quite recently. I add the translation that Biihler 5 and myself gave of it immediately, 
almost at the same time and independently of each other : — 

yanum 

iyara salilanidhano budhasa bhagavate saki sukitibhatinam sabliaginikanam saputa* 
dal an am.* 

“ This receptacle of relics of the blessed Buddha ( is the pious gift, ) of the Silky us, the brothers 
of Sukirli (or Sukfrti and his brothers 5 ), jointly with their sisters, their sons and their wives.” 

This short inscription, of which more careful fac-similes that came in soon after had 
left not a single letter doubtful, and the sense of which also seems at first sight sufficiently clear, has 
since that time continually occupied the specialists and oven been brought before a larger public; for, 
the daily press deigned to be interested in “ the tomb of Buddha,” and all that has been written on 
the subject would fill a volume. Yet, as all these controversies presented only solutions that, in 
my opinion, w>ul(l not bo accepted, and did not bring forward a single new fact, I for my part did 
not wish to re *open the discussion. But now a new fact has been disclosed, against all expectation. 
One of the scholars that have rendered the greatest services to Indian epigraphy, Dr. Fleet, has 
rectified the order in which the inscription should be read ; and from the result thus obtained — a result 
which, in my opinion, strengthens rather than weakens the position taken up by Biihler and 
myself from the beginuing — he lias drawn a different interpretation and far-reaching considerations 
which his great authority, as well as the minute learning and the confident tone with which he has 
produced them, [ 543 ] might cause to be accepted as established facts. I have, therefore, thought 
it my duty to take up the whole question again and in some detail. I do not, however, intend to 
i This article "reproduce* a lecture aoiivcreil before the Acadvmie doit In* rip lions at its meeting of 15th June 

moth 

8 C&mflet rmdut He V Academic, 1808, pp. 145 and 231. 3 Journ. Roy. As. Soc . 1808, p. 387 ff. 

* The two syllables yanaih are engraved above the line. Of course, the words are not separated in the original, 
which forma a single continuous line. 

a Three interpretations are possible: the two given above and “the Sukirti brothers.” In support of the 
second one I know of no other example in epigraphy. For the third we have the case of ‘tho throo Vasubandhu 
brothers, ’but it is only given m documents derived from China, in which misunderstandings may always be suspected. 
Thus, the first one remains, of which also there is no exactly similar instance, but. which is supported by the 
analogous uso of the metronymio replacing tho name. It is at the same time the moat natural one, and, upon the 
whole, the one I deem preferable. It must be assumed that tho donors thought themselves sufficiently indicated 
by what was probably thoir common surname. — [ Compare now also Prof. HulUsch in Mjp. Ind. Yol. VIII. p. 317, 
note 1. — * F. K. ] 
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draw up the bibliography of it, which would be too groat a trial of the reader’s patience. Of the 
numerous opinions expressed I shall examine only the principal ones, those that are the most 
characteristic and really original. 

The first objection — first, if not in order of time, at least by the authority of him who raised 
it — * came from Professor Rhys Davids. 8 The word sukitf, which corresponds to the Sanskrit 
mkirti and means ‘‘glorious, illustrious,” instead of being the name of some unknown person, 
,would in his opinion here denote the Buddha himself, and the Stupa of Piprahwa would be the 
identical one that, according to the ancient account preserved in the MaMparinibbana-Sntta , the 
Sakyas of Kapilavastu, — here u the brethren of the Illustrious One/’ that is to say, the men of his 
clan, — had raised immediately after the Master’s death over their share of his ashes. The Stupa of 
Piprahwa, which is only' about eight miles south-west of Rummindel, the site of the ancient 
park of LumbinT, the birth-place of the Buddha, was certainly, if not at Kapilavastu itself, in close 
proximity to that ancient city, the exact position of which has still to be determined. On the other 
hand, Professor Rhys Davids has learnedly demonstrated — and on this point I entirely agree with 
him — that we must not take too literally the legends that show us king Asoka breaking open 
(with the exception of a single one, that of Ramagrama, which is not that of Piprahwa) the eight 
Stupas among which the relics were said to have originally been divided, and distributing their 
contents among 84,000 new Stupas, miraculously constructed by himself in one day at the four 
corners of his empire. The explanation, therefore, hs a very attractive one ; it is, at the same time, 
so natural that it must have presented itself to the minds of all who have dealt with the inscription. 
And, in fact, Professor Rbys Davids is not the first to whom this idea occurred : from various 
quarters and immediately after the discovery, it was brought forward in Tiulian newspapers. 
Nor have I any doubt that it was considered by Biihlor, and at any rate I myself thought of 
it. If, nevertheless, we both of us set it aside, it may be supposed that we had our reasons for 
doing bo. 

Among those reasons I will not reckon the objection rais 'd by Professor Rhys Davids himself, 
namely, that suldrti is not a current epithet of the Buddha. The fact is that hitherto it has not been 
noted as such either in Pali, or in Sanskrit, or in the Prakrit of the inscriptions; nor is it found 
among the 81 appellations collected from the Mahavyut patti, nor among the 58 in the shorter list 
published by [644] Minayev. But we might readily admit that, after having expressly mentioned the 
Buddha, the author of the inscription should afterwards have referred to him by a simple laudatory 
epithet. Nor do I attach any importance to the fact that neither to Fa-hian, nor to Hiuen-tsiang, 
was any Stupa shown containing relics of the Buddha, either at Kapilavastu itself or in its 
neighbourhood. But the two following considerations appear less easy to be set aside? 

In the first place there is the writing, which is m perfectly identical with that of the 
inscriptions of Asoka engraved in the same characters that it seems impossible to separate the two 
by an interval of more than two centuries. Biihler, who with good reason was ever on the look-out 
for any facts that might prove an early use of writing in India, simply declared that he considered 
the inscription to be auterior to Asoka ; but he died, without telling us by how much or why. 

1 suppose that his sole reason wits the absence of any notation of the long vowel. But, ip addition to 
the fact that this notation is practised with a certain amount of laxity in the authentic inscriptions 
of ticking 7 — ( it is well known that in the other system of writing which reads from right to 
left it has never been in use ) — it is entirely absent from one of the inscriptions of Ramgarh-Ilill, 8 
which no one has yet desired to date before Anoka, and it is equally absent from the copper-plate 
inscription of Sohgatira, 0 with one single exception. And it is this very exception that, as it would 

* Jowrn. Hoy. .4«. Hoc. 1901, p. 897 ff. 

7 I or exainpl© in that of Uummindfu. Camples rendu* de VAc&Mmie des Inscriptions, 1897* p. 258, 

* Corpus Inner. I.nd. I, PI, XV\ huh Ant . II. p. 945. CJ. A. Boyur, Journ. Aeiathjue, III. ( 1904 ), p. 485, and 
ft. PUciud, Silmngshmchte of the Berlin Academy, May 1906, p, 491. 

* Proceedings As, tioc. Lteivjal , 1894, p. Svl. — [Now see also Journ ■ Roy , A$. Boc, 1907 f p. 50 9 ff, — En, ] 
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seem, aught to give us a hint as to what was the real state of matters. The simplest explanation 
clearly U to see iu the general absence of the long vowel the result of an intentional simplification, 
and to regard the exceptional occurrence of it in the plate as a mere slip of the writer or engraver 
who at the very end and in this one case only reverted to a practice that came familiar to him, 
not, as Dr, Fleet wishes, as a sign of the still uncertain use of a newly introduced notation. 
In our inscription, on the other hand, there is no similar inadvertency; here the simplication 
is a consistent one, and is moreover justified in this kind of graffito, where the characters, slender 
and somewhat cursive, are traced distinctly but very elighily, as if cut with a knife, but yet without 
presenting either in detail or in their general aspect any trace of those modifications that usually 
reveal a difference in time. It is certainly rash to judge of the age of a document [645] from 
simple paleographic analogies. But when, as is the case here, there is a complete identity, not only 
as to the component parts, but also as to the style, with memorials of the same origin, hesitation is no 
longer permissible. It would require an incontrovertible proof to make us separate our inscription 
from the neighbouring ones of Nigliva and Rummindel by two centuries or more. 

This argument concerns only the age assigned by Professor Ehys Davids to the inscrip- 
tion. The following one touches the very core of his interpretation, namely, the descrip- 
tion of the Sakyas as “brethren of the Buddha.” In Sanskrit, as well as in Pali, the 
word that here occurs in the Prakrit form of bhati properly signifies “ brother/’ and in the 
present case, where it is immediately followed by the words for ** sister, son, wife,” there is, 
a priori, every probability that it has been employed, like these, in its proper sense. In certain 
cases it can also be usod, by extension, for a very near relative, such as a cousin. Now we do 
not know of any “ brothers ” of the Buddha, 10 and the cousins whom we know he had have 
nothing to do with the matter in hand. For more distant degrees of relationship we have 
jfidti, nnhtya, bandku, sajotra, and others, but never bhratri ; at most, this word might be 
employed in such a sense in direct address, but in that case with a shade of familiarity which 
would he absolutely out of place here. Even spiritual brotherhood does not admit the use of 
this tcro. ; we find Huddkaputr as y Sukyaputra*, 44 sons of the Buddha, of the Silky a,” but the 
religious language knows of no u brethren of the Buddha.” When ascetics meet, they address 
each other as 44 venerable one,” or with iiyuslmat (equivalent to “ may you live long”), never as 
44 brother” and when a monk accosts a nun and calls her bhagini , sister,” it is in a very differ- 
ent sense, so as distinctl/to mark the purity of their relations. All the more would pious laymen 
have scrupled to use, in an authentic document, the familiar term of “brother” in connection with 
Buddha Bluigavat, 44 the Saint, the Blessed Buddha,” the exalted being who in the oldest books 
of the soct is called 44 the Master of gods and men.” Even for tho period contemporaneous with 
that of the Buddha the supposition appears to me improbable, and I may add at once that it 
would be still more so if the inscription were of a later date. Professor Ehys Davids asks 
himself if the sole reason of the sceptics, who feel doubts as to his demonstration, might 
perhaps be that *' it is too good to be true.” And, indeed, there is something in this, but there 
is something else besides. 

Professor Pisehel has arrived at the same conclusion as Professor Ehys Davids, [ 646 ] 
but by another way. 11 He objects to the word expressing the idea of gift or of pious act 
being understood, although the case frequently occurs, perhaps in one out of every three 
similar documents, 138 and even though in the present case the word need not really be under- 
stood at*all. It is bo, in fact, only for us, in consequence of the requirements of our languages ; 
in the original it is sufficiently expressed by nidhana , 44 receptacle, repository/’ this nidhana 


*• Tradition ascribes to him a half-brother, Nanda, who became a monk. 

n Allgemeina Zeitung, Bmiage, 7 Jan. 1902; Z elite hr ift der dent token morg. r , Ghtelltekqft, LVL (1202), 
p. 157 f. ; Sittungtherlohfe of the Berlin Academy, July 1903, p. 710, and May 1905, p. 52G. 

i« A quite (similar ellipsis ifl the rule in inscriptions on coins and seals, whore the name of the king or of the 
owner is simply put in the genitive, without a governing word. 
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being that of the Buddha whose relics it contains, as well m that of the Sakyas, whose work 
it is. Professor Pischel, nevertheless, seeks for this superfluous word, and finds it in sukiti, 
which, according to him, stands for the Sanskrit sulmti, “pious foundation. 1 * No one 
will deny either the sense of the Sanskrit word or the possibility of the Prakrit equivalent, 
although according to the analogies of the Pali and of the Magadhi of the inscriptions one 
would rather have expected sukati or sukati. But all the same the expression is found nowhere 
# in the numerous inscriptions of that period, which are nearly all deeds of gift or of consecration 
and in which stylistic formulas abound ; so we find in them ddna, danamuhha , deyadharnma , 
dhammadeifa, dhamma , but nothing resembling snkriti. However, passing by these objections, 
which certainly make one suspicions, we have the translation : “ This receptacle of the relics of 
the blessed Bnddha is the pious foundation of the Sakvas, of the brothers with their sisters, 
with their children and their wives.” In this translation wc at once feel the halting character 
in the original of the construction proposed by Professor Pischel. The genitive bhatinam 
stands in the air. Wo are not “ the bulky a brothers,” any more than wc are “the French 
brothers” or “the German brothers;” we are “the brothers of somebody.” It is necessary 
that this genitive, striding not only over suhiti but also over ftafiii/anam, should go on to attach 
itself to budhnsa bhagavate , where it has not even a grammatical connection, — a kind of 
verbal gymnastics perhaps admissible in the artificial style of the poets, but one which would 
be surprising in this language of the inscriptions which, though often elliptical and involved, is 
always direct. For surely this is how Prof. Pischel takes the matter : these Silky as are the 
brothers, that is to say the distant relatives of the Buddha ; and as he is accustomed to speak out 
plainly, he asserts as an established fact/ that the Stiipa is “ the very tomb of the Buddha,” and 
that the inscription, the most ancient hitherto found [547] in India, was engraved immediately, 
or shortly, after his death, exactly in the year 480 B. 0. After what lias been stated above, 
namely, that there is little suitability in this fraternal relationship and that it is practically 
impossible to (late the writing so far back, I hardly need add that Professor PiacheTs 
interpretation appears inadmissible to me. 

Professor Sylvain Ldvi, too, has turned Ids attention to this patient, so obstinate in not 
allowing himself to bo cored. 1 ' 1 Pursuing the course of investigation started by Professor 
Pisehol, he also sets upon the word svkiii, but lu. makes it an adjective corresponding to the 
Sanskrit sulcrifin, “ meritorious, piouB,” and qualifying “the brothers.” From the point of 
view of the dictionary, nothing could be more legitimate; what is much less sods the joining 
together, in a compound, of this adjective with bhatmam. For, in this language of the oldest 
inscriptions, an adjective which is simply used as an epithet does not ordinarily compound 
with the substantive it. qualifies, unless the two together constitute a standing expression. 
These “ Sakvas, pious brothers,” then, are naturally the brothers of the Buddha, which 
produces another difficulty to which 1 need not return again. I shall only remark that 
Professor Levi, who points out the “awkwardness” of Professor Piachel’s construction, 
proposes another which also is not very good, for with him, too, bhatinam is separated in 
a most untoward fashion from the word by which it is really or logically governed. Professor 
I/*vi gives us the choice of two interpretations. According to one wo should have the relics 
of the Buddha consecrated by the Sakyas, his pious brothers, together with their families. 
This, on the whole, is the conclusion of Professor Rhys Davids, with a less easy construction, 
and i think I have explained why I cannot accept it. In one point, however, a single ones 
Professor Lfvl has improved it : he has clearly seen the difficulty of dating back this writing 
to the time of the Buddha, and he has not failed to warn us against the robust faith 
that allowed Professor Pischel to set it aside. He therefore supposes that the inscription 
merely recalls a more ancient consecration, arid that it was probably cut on the occasion of 


Journal dm 1905, p. ftloft. 
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a reconstruction of the Stupa, such as tradition ascribes to Asdka, and, who can tell ?, perhaps by 
order of the king himself. Oat of discretion, ia which I have little faith, the promoter of the 
new consecration would hare withheld his name. The improvement is a welcome one ; but all 
the other difficulties continue to exist : one of them, the epithet of brothers bestowed on tho 
Sukyas, happens to be even increased, as this qualification was no longer conceivable at a time 
when the Buddha, in the eyes of his followers, was invested with all his superhuman dignity. 

-According to tho second interpretation, which Professor L6vi prefers, [648] wo should nd 
longor have to deal with the relics of the Buddha, but with those of the Sakyas, his 
pious brothers, who, in the well-known legend, are massacred by Virfidhaka, together 
with their wives and little children. The monument, no doubt erected afterwards, as tho 
writing seems clearly to indicate, would perhaps bo tho Stupa mentioned by Fa-hian, or 
one of the numerous Stupas seen by lliuen-tsiaug on the field of the massacre. The 
explanation is certainly ingenious; yet I doubt if it will bear examination, on account of 
the many difficulties it raises. There is, first, the construction, which, this time, is decidedly 
defective : with the meaning proposed, $uhitibhatirmm would have to come before sukiyanmh 
and immediately after budhasa bhagarate. Then there is the absence of all mention of the 
promoter or promoters of the consecration. The researches in the Stupa have brought to 
light no trace of it ; it ought therefore to be found here. On reliquaries this absence only 
occurs where the inscription, a very short- one, is a mere kind of label. u For the moment, at 
least, 1 know of no other example of it in a formula so fully developed as this one. And the 
fact is easily explained. The recording of such names was certainly not a case of mere ostentation, 
on objects destined to be buried deep underground and never again to see tho light of day. 
When we ser how on the reliquary of Bhattiprulu, for instance, 15 which presents so striking an 
analogy with ours, there is a long enumeration of names not only of the promoters of the foundation 
but of all those who took even the least part in it, — and. I will add, when wc see how in otir own 
case also, if the inscription is understood as it ought to be, the brothers of Suklrti associate in 
their work their whole house, — we are hound to reflect that there was in this something more 
than a gratification of vanity, and that a mystic efficacy was attributed to the recording of such 
names. The invention of the ** pious brothers'* does not compensate us for this deficiency. 


There still remains # tho erection of the Stupa in honour of those ISakyas and the 

consecration of their relics. Professor Levi calls it a canonisation, and so it would be, but a strange 
one. These Jstikyas of the legctul are by no means the innocent vi dims that Professor Levi presents 


to us. On three occasions, we are Udd, tin Buddha averted from them the vengeance that they 
had brought ujkm themselves by their arrogance and bad faith : on the fourth time, he calmly 
allowed thoir fate to overtake them. In general, and in spite of forced eulogistic amplifications, 
tradition does not deal tenderly with the Sakyas : it represents them as proud, obstinate, and 
quarrelsome : it by no moans hides the fuel that the Buddha had no reason, exactly, [549] to he 
satisfied with his people, and that, in his case too, the proverb was verified that a prophet hath no 
honour in his own country. That afterwards people should have been moved to pity by this catastrophe, 
real or not so, of Kapilavoslu, and that Stupas should have been erected in honour of the victims 
wo as to indicate the traditional locality of the massacre, is most natural. The Chinese pilgrims 
saw these Stupas, and tho fact that in recent times Dr. Fiihrer took upon himself to invent them 
anew and to manufacture for each of them a nice epitaph in Pali, is not a reason for doubling their 


naif testimony. But this is & long way from the existence of a worship of relics, ror, what we 
find at Piprahwa is neither a tomb nor a simple commemorative monument; it is a veritable repository 
of relies,/ Even without any inscription, the objects discovered tnere would prove this, 16 namely, 
some pieces of bone mixed with mm <1 alas, ornaments in gold, gold beads, pearls, small trinkets 
and images. &c., all that is usually found in similar cases. And these relics must have been 

w Arthmtdogitnl & w, of India, Imp. Series XV. For tbo inscription*. Buhlor, Wiener ZeUtchr., VC. p. lib, 


*‘Ud Jtfpipr. huL II. p. S20. 

10 See tho lloport of Mr. Poppe, Journ. Roy. As. Hoc. 1898, l>- o7J th 

xxvi. i ; pi. xm, xxvir, xxvm. 


Cf, Arckmol . Sara, of India , Imp. Series, 
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of the very first order, for the Stupa is one of largo dimensions; even now, washed as it 
ims been for so many centuries by the diluvial rains of that region, it presents a structure, of 
considerable bulk, ami excavations to a depth of 28 feet were necessary to reach the .sacred repository 
consisting of steatite vases, two of which wore largo urns of the finest finish, and of a precious 
crystal casket ot admirable workmanship. That this should have been done for laymen — to the 
number of myriads according to the statement of Uiuen-tsinug — who never passed for saints* 

who, still tor Ea-hiau, 17 were, only (srutafipannae, simple candidates for sanctity and such only 
in arixudo inurUs, appears to me, of all suppositions, tho most improbable. 

Such was tho state of matters wheft, by a simple remark, Dr. Fleet put things in their proper 
light. 13 He informed us that, hitherto, we had all of us misread the inscription : that it does not 
begin with iijaih salitanidhane. To prove this, ho had only to draw our attention to tho fact 
that it must nooossarily end with salciyancnh , the last two syllables of which are 
engraved above the lino. The inscription is written in a circle round the neck of the vase, 10 
and, as the circle was completed before the inscription, the engraver was forced to add the end 
by placing it above tiie line. This is clearness itself. That it was not [550] perceived sooner, is owing 
in the fir>t place to the apparent exactness of the first copies, and next to the laet that the faulty 
arrangement they gave raised no important difficulties. The copies which Biihler and myself 
had at first receive 1, indeed, present'd the inscription expanded into one or two lines; we did knew, 
it is true, that it was wa il ten in n circle, like most epigraphs on reliquaries ; but it was not till 
later that we learned that this circb* was quite complete, and then tho matter had taken its bent, 
For my own part, 1 ought even plead an additional lame excuse: in my first copy tho text began 
h>'t with iy./M, but with the puzzling reading ymh : the i lmd been taken for ft flourish and 
ivpj\8.*.i:cd as such in the copy, and in my turn 1 was naturally bound to see in it one of those 
gvmbm’ niton placed at the head ot this kiud of documents. 

flower r.his mn\ he. Dr. Fleet’s correction, though late in tho day, is none tho loss 
certain ; and what dofinitoly proves it is that it removes tho last unotnulios and 
difficulties that might still havo romaiuod in the inscription. Wc have in fact now ilv 

following in tcEgraphu* s 1 * * 4 \ir : — 

4 * O' ».!:c beThms '»f *Sn;urti, with sixers, with sons and wives, — this receptacle of relics ot 

the Idovsc 1 I'MitUiha of the Kfikyas.” 

Ibzu, rvcyvihing is in order: the. -{ring of genitives, whOh might, have given rise t<« objections 
pi the lir-t. arraugenn*!!!. is d'.;t ribuled in an irreproachable manner: first., tho donoft or f« candors ; 
then. the natur** and oHect <'i the F « .uiulrUi • *n- which is the normal construction ; ^equally normal, 
as ~S\ . Scnarl n-tn'ml . ns by referring to n umer* tit.- instances,- 0 is the genitive plural »t the end, 
to iM'.ih-joo {,]; ( . triho or sect ; applied, to tin- Buddha, if is a development of expression* 
]Jk»- Aul:,/um ov/, >77/?./ rrhhhfr, ‘Mht hermit, the lion **f tho Sfikyas.” So the first interpretation, 
which limih-r n.-d nun'll vmm, h'^ b‘*eu coj-firruHl, with the exception that the promoters of the 
com- ■',* ration arc no long'T ♦ E'crlbcd as Hfikyas. ]n their own time they were no doubt groat 
p'u'snhiio;-, ; tun, US in the ear** <d ->(> tinny other s, we know nothing of them but their name. 
The •’{,•'! a 1), } LOU ever, is not without importance ; for it is not wry probable that, at the period 

indicated by the writing, Xalnja should still have existed as an ethnical designation. 

And, nt the game time, there. is an end of the other interpretations that I havo just examined. 
'He one i-r.st affected, is still that of IhvdV .sor H liy-i Davids; but. [651] it, too, is affected, and deeply ; 
h>r * uJ.'iti, having again become decidedly a proper name, but now coming at the beginning, and 
being no j r uu epithet used us a reminder, can no longer indicate the Buddha. Still more 
impossible nr- JVoi'esmr Fischers “ pious foundation of the brothers,” and Professor Levi’s H ptotts 
brothers’ who v.ould no longer he connected with anything. Except as a previously adopted 

1 r Translation i > y D*z'-0\. p.r*7. Jonrn. Roy. An, Soc, 1905, p. 080 flf. 

n See lh« reproduction l &a\e nf it, after a copy by the hand of Dr. Fulirer, Comptw rendu* deVAccUMmic 

<1e$ Jnsariftiona. JS:/S } p. ilZi!. In tins reproduction the outlines* of tho letters arc accurate* but the stroke* arc 
too tkjgk. 

» .) V i ] Mufev. i ir. 
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conclusion, there can be no longer any question either of “ the tomb of Buddha,” erected shortly 
after his death, or of relics of the Bakyas massacred during his life-time* These interpretations 
fall to the ground so completely that I might even have been dispensed from discussing them, if 
Dr* Fleet himself had not forced mo to do so by his attempt to re~edai>li.sh them, at least partly, 
by a new interpretation, in my opinion as untenable as the others. As it would have been necessary, 
in any case, to combat them, it was as well to do so in the order in which they were brought forward. 


Dr* Fleet accepts, in effect, Professor Itliys Dadds* now so improbable interpretation of sulci/i 
as ft designation of the Buddha ; from Professor Levi he takes over tlio latter’s general conclusion 
that we have to deal with the relics of the victims of the massacre. But then the aakiyavmh 
at the end can no longer be an ethnical name, as “the Blkyas uf the Buddha” would have no 
a ease in any language. So he makes it an adjective, representing it os from the Sanskrit 
ivaMya, “ suus, proprius,” with the moaning of “ relations, kinsmen, ” which the word 
really has ; and he thus obtains the following translation 21 which I. reproduce while preserving 
as much as possible the order of words ol the original • — 

“Of the brethren of the Well-fumed One, with (/heir') sisters, with (their) children and 
^vives, this deposit of ( their) relics — of the kinsmen of Buddha, the Blessed One.” 

1 shall not return to the weak points, aheady sufficiently discussed, which this interpretation 
lias in common with the previous ones; f shall examine only those that are peculiar to it, the 
construction by which it has been obtained, and the manner in which it disposes of the ethnical sakiya. 

And iir.st as to the construction. By merely easting a glance at the above literal version, 
we notice at once that it is u strange one ; that the first part uf the inscription and the last one, 
which arc in apposition to each other, arc awkwardly separated by the medial clause, the mention 
of the reliquary. Neither in tin* Indian dialect n»>r in English is this clause in its place ; in English 
this place would be at. the beginning ; in Indian it would be at the end. [552] And what shall wo say 
of the tautology of the whole wording? Alter having indicated “the brethren of the Well-famed 
One,” was it necessary to add that these brethren were kinsmen ? And is it not as if the author# 
of the iiiMM’iption hud themselves felt the want of precision of the first designation ? But then why 
should i h**y have chosen it? This ancient opigraphic language, anxious to say what is necessary, 
and nothing but what is necessary, docs not usually express itself in this redundant manner. 


It will be seen that to bring 1o trial Dr. Fleet's emiat ruction is at the same time to bring to trial 
1 is interpretation of safety a. 1 really do not know what be ha- against this ethnical term. In 
Sanskrit vve bud it under the form of Shfaja ; in l.Tili we have Sakha, Sahya, Safety a ; the Prakrits of 
the inscriptions* show us Saha, Sakya, aud hero -Sakiya which probably is not to be corrected into 
Sakiya. Of those forms, of which Dr. Fleet lias drawn up a very useful list, 22 none is suspicious ; they 
are all in continuity with what we are taught by innumerable analogies of the phonetic or simply 
orthographic 'Variation# of these idioms; moreover, tiny all enter into phrases which correspond 
without the least discrepancy. Why, then, should we exp.d this term here, where it bis so well, for 
the benefit of a substitute which the lexicon undoubtedly turnishes, but which tits so badly r Is it, 
perhaps, because the tradition gives various and. innl aside etymologies of it? Wo should bo carried 
ft long way in following this track, if J correctly understand Dr, bluet, for his theory is somewhat 
complicated and is not easily summed up in a few words, — ho does not deny the existence of 
a nearly similar ethnical term, but he will have it that ad the forms in which the name occurs in 
epigraphy, and, with a single exception, in Pali literature, arise from a misunderstanding, and should 
be referred back to the jvv .sessivc adjective svaklya. By dint ol calling the members ot tho community or 
of the dun of the founder svakiyah, “ the kinsmen of Buddlm/’ they would finally have been 

called simply the svakiyah . The hypothesis is ingenious, but I doubt ii it will find many supporters. 
At least instances of the use of this prolific phrase ought to be produced, aud hitherto, as far as I know, 
none has been cited, except the one in this very inscription nnaerstood as Dr. Fleet imderstamte it.^ 

^lm<rn~Ro,LA*. Soc, lM~v. 140 ffT Dr* FUot did not all at once arrive at this translation ; another one 
will to found (dhiil 1005, p. 680 ), with the same interpretation of sakiya , which is still mote improbab o. 
say nothing of it, as Dr. Fleet appears to have abandons d it himself. 

n Jowrtt. Roy. At, Sac, 1005, p. 645 ft. 
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Vet on this frail basis Dr. Fleet would build an entire chronological edifice. In our inscription, 
which, moreover, dues not mark the long vowel * — (1 have already stated what should be thought of 
this omission), — mhiya would still be taken in its original sense; [553] the inscription must, 
therefore, be anterior, by at least a full century, to that on the pillar of Asoka at Rummindol (tho 
middle of the 3rd century B. (J. ), in which the notation of the long vowel is established and in which 
tho designation of the Buddha as Sakyamuni , “ the hermit of the Bakyas/’ shows that the possessive 
adjective has had time to change into an ethnical term. The inscription would, therefore, be lar 
more ancient than any yet found in India. Dr. Fleet docs not venture, positively, any further than 
about half way between the reign of Asoka and the date generally accepted for the death of the 
Buddha: for he is too experienced an epigraphist to carry back this writing, without more ado, to tho 
very time of the ninann. Vet he allows us to perform the rest of the journey at our own risk. On 
the other hand, he dues not disguise his hope that, thanks to the light the document has now 
thrown on the true history of the name of the Bakyos, a methodical investigation into the use of the 
various fo r ms of this name may lead to important results in connection with the chronology of the 
books of the Pub canon. We may wish that such an investigation may be made ; but we must give 
a warning against too hasty conclusions being drawn from it. 

One wti»d still as to the construction pressed by l>r. Fleet. I have already referred to 
the strangeness of it; I must add that this, but not the other anomalies of the redaction, would be 
more or less attenuated if the inscription were in verse. Now, quite recently-* Mr. Thomas thought 
he actually recognised in it a very irregular Arya stanza, which Dr. Fleet afterwards proposed to 
scan as an Upaglti [ or Udgiti] almost as irregular. It is always difficult to recognise an isolated 
Arya, especially when it presents anomalies as great as would be the case here. But the fact is that 
in Bali and mixed Sanskrit, sonic are found which are hardly better, and that, if such a one were met 
with among the versos of the ThZrb/athm , for example, to which Mr. Thomas refers, it would really 
have to be accepted as an Arya. It is true that, in that ca^e, there would remain the expedient, 
which we have not here, of suspecting the manuscript tradition. Without believing it very probable. 
I will, therefore, not absolutely reject the suggestion ; but I wish to point out that it would in 
no wav prejudice the meaning to be given to the word sakiyunam. Whether the latter really 
corresponds to a Sanskrit Sukija or to a Sanskrit srakiya, it would still have its first syllable short : 
fur, long ago Professor Jacobi has shown 44 that, if Pali and Prakrit necessarily shorten the vowel in 
position, Pall often and Prakrit still oftener do not restore the long quantity when position has 
been removed, • 

[554] In conclusion, I therefore believe, with M. Senart, 25 with whom I nrn happy to be in 
entire agreement, that wo may admit tho following as a definitive translation of our inscription : — 
“This receptacle of rtdieg of the blessed Baddha of the Biikyas ( is thn /non# gift) 

of the brothers of Sukirti, jointly with their sisters, with their sons and their wives/' 

In short, wo must bo resigned : the inscription teaches us none of the sensational novelties 
that some interpreters have thought they found in it ; it does not afford us any testimony 
contemporary with the Buddha, whom if leaves in his vague and legendary twilight, and whoso 
‘‘tomb” it will not allow ns to visit ; it in no way tends, even indirectly, cither to strengthen or 
to weaken tbe accounts of the distribution of the ashes, or of their removal by Asoka, or 
of the destruction of Kapilavastu and the Biikyas ; nor does it supply us with materials for 
constructing a chronological system; it simply makes us acquainted, together with the name 
of an unknown personage, no doubt some local rujii, with the existence (after so many 
other's, teeth, frontal bone, alms-howl, hair, even the very shadow) of new relics of the great 
reformer, relics probably more ancient, and which we may, if so inclined, suppose more 
authentic, than any others. This is little ; but a negative result is better than illusory data. 

The relics are m*w at Bangkok, where, after so many centuries of oblivion, they once more 
serve for the edification of the faithful. 


*\Jo*ru t Hoy. Ai. Hoc. 1900, p. 4.72. -* 7 vitsehr . / t ttrgUivh. hipraehf., XXIII. p. 594, and XXV. p. 292, 

r> Journ. AsialtiutuVll. (1906), p. 180, 
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THE TRAVELS OF RICHARD BELL (AND JOHN CAMPBELL) 

IN THE EAST INDIES, PERSIA, AND PALESTINE. 

1054—1670. 

BY SIB it. 0. TEMPLE. 

( Continued from j?. 105. ) 

The iudgo answerd (y e L d brought on tryall before him), we must iudg according to Law 
w ob condems this fact. I tooke my iurney after this to Spawhawne [Ispahan], w 0, ‘ is 50 Leags. 
This L‘* was sent to Spawhawne & Contest all before Shaw Sollymon [Shah Snlaiman] Kingo 
& liis iustices, & I saw him beheaded. He might [have] beene saued but was willinge to die. 
This was end Aog 16G8. 25 

Att Spawhawne, y® court of King Sollymon, Emp f of Pertia, 20 I did lodge at y Companys 
bowse J 2 dutchmen, 4 frenchmen, Kinge Soilymons Sarv* s , w th y e padreys cai mo to see me, 
f haiicing lett r8 out of India. Wo weero verry merry at y e English howse. The first 2 days 
l was in y« citty we kept w th in doores, the Kinge haueingc made a Crooke [funiq] 27 w fch his 
Weomen if any mankinde aboue Elleaven yeares old bo abroad dureing the Jymo of the 
Crook he is kild, [whether in the] Citty or Contrey for 2 leagues, for Notis is given y® day 
before he make y e Crooke. Its only to be merry w lh his weomen, w ch ride in all manner of 
habbits as they best fancy for Mirth. This was told me by y e Wife of a Engl surgion, One of 
them before she married. 

The 8 d day, about 3 clock in y e aftoruoone, y e Crook broke vp, y Kings 2 d or adviser, Sheth 
Alley Cowley Cawue 29 [Say y id ‘All Quli Khun], sent for me & demanded if I belonged to y e 
Company. I s d I was a pooro Subiect of my King. What, 8 d he, is not y* Cap 1 of y« company 
omne, meaning M r fflowers. I told him he would come in 4 or 5 days. Newes caimo y e King 
satt out. Ho rose in hast to goe to Court. I took my leaue. Ho said, 3*011 must goe before 
y c Kinge. I went & made m3* Obeasience after y e Industan Manner & ph raise, being in that 
babbitt, Sol lam Alley [Aa-salam alaUutn ]. lie S d , Allegan Solarn [alaiknm as-salam], y ts yo u 
are welcom. Wheere, S d y° King, hauo yo u lernt y 1 phraiae being an Engl man, & laught. 
I said, I had served y c Magull Oram Zebb. S d y° K., he is my enemy, soe yo 11 are welcom 
from him: y® Kinge out of his gate showed me some of his great U 1111119 w oh lay disorderly, 
And two Mortars w ch none in his Court knew how to vse. I told him I would charge them & 
show him yo vse of them. S d ho, are they to be discharge^!] w*h stone shot. I S d , w th a shell. S d 
he, pray show me this, w°h I did, y° King giveing ord** to yo Nasa [w5*t>],2® w oh is M r of all his 
Artillary, I should haue what desired. I east 2 shells. In 4 dayes tyme I had them redy Coted 


'i 1000. .See not© 19 on p. 108, ante. ?c Shah Sulaiman reigned from 1 GOG— 1694. 

n “Kourouk signifies a Prohibition to all Men and Boys above seven years of age, npon forfeiture of Life, to 
be seen in any place where the Kings Wives were to pass, if ho were in t.hoir company. All tho w;.ys are hung on 
both Hides with such stuff of which they make their Tents, to prevent the Women from being seen. And notice is 
given to all tho Mon to retiro home at such an Hour ; besides that, the Guards at two Leagues distanoo round 
about, were ready to prevent any one from coming near the Places so oanvast in . . . It is said, that during the 

five Months from the Coronation of tho King till the yoar 1078 of the Hegira, whioh answers tho Spring of our 1G07, 
tho King oomumuded no lees than sixty-two Kourouks, going abroad with his Wives every time, and visiting tho 
Places round about Ispahan/* — Chardin, The Coronation of Soly man 111, p. 77, ed. 1691. 

us Por an account of “ Holi- Kouli-Kaan's *’ restoration to favour ou the accession of Shah Sulaiman and of tho 
various offices conferred on him, see Chardin, The Coronation of Solyman 111 p. 79 f ed. 1091 . See also 
Tavornier, Ter dan Travel** Book V. oh. VIII. p. 218, ed. 108 1. 

Tho Nafcir or Seeer ; Superiutoiulont General of all tho Koyal Demesnes ; and who also takes particular 
care of the Treasuries, Furniture, Buildings, Manufactures, Magazinos, Storoa and Servants/’ — Chardin, Tho 
Coronation oj Soly man 111., p. Id, od. 1091, 
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over all y« Carridgoa. The Kinge plact himself On a Hill whaoro seats weere mad for y* 
purposs, And his Ladycs w th in a itoomo wheero tliey might see. The King caime after nearer k 
demanded what should be don w** them, if A marks was to be set to shots at. I S d , brings men or 
sheepe, k y° Execution would show how to reveug him self o On his cnemis. Sheepe weere brought, 
And one of y* Shelia fitted y® way wo call hen & Chickens, w oh shell does y c greatest Execution & 
made the kiuge Amazed seinge it flic, & » cl , it flies in the aire ; it will doe noe Execution. 

I returned answer by y° L d tliat. brought yt woTd from y° Kinge, yo u shall psently Be w tfc 
Execution it will doe. It flew at y® bight 244 Minutes & foil ainonge y° sheepe & kild 250 besides 
w t lajnd. Inmiediatly y° King sent me a horss & rich furniture (the same horse & furniture was 
that day led before him), & said, Bircaln [baraku'l ?«/*], Well don. 

The other shell fell amongc An other flock 230 paces of. The height it nssended was 43 
Minutes & fell & kild 132 sheepe. The kinge was verry JoyfuJl of this, for the Mortars his 
Grandfather had taken from y® turks, he driveing them out of Pertia. 80 

Hecaldme to him & bid me sit downe. I hegd his pd on, being hote, weary & black, k desired 
leauo to refresh my selfe. I tooke leane, y° IT [French] & Dutch accompaning mo to y English 
bowse. He Sent for mo againe & I had the hono r to eate & drinke w th him & weere verry iherry 
w th Musiquo & Danccing weomen (one of these weomen toss vp 7: 8: or 12 balls & kcepe them all 
in play ahouo ground), k had w u elec desireable. The Kinge desired me Serve him. I t?d I could 
not, my King had Comanded me home. S d he, yor kinge is my Brother & what service yo" doc 
me, he wilbe well pleased wth it. He vrged it noe more, but s* 1 , lets be merry, & drank 3 small 
Goblotts One after an other, standing vp to y® King of England his Brother. I was to pledg out 
of a Golden ladell 31 q* [containing] a pinte k and was to drinke 3 of them, w oh I did, & all y* 
xpians theire, Abondance of I/ 1 * k other Courteera by ; & his weomen see vs, hut we not them, from 
aboue. The Kinge diuiel amonge vs & some of y Danccing weomen 83 Y® King would set his 
hands a side k laugh heartily, saying, spare me not, when tugg was or Cushings ilyingc, I am at 
this tyme as one of you ; oure wyne mad vs equall. But none of his L 1 ’? drank a drop. This wan 
in Supper tyme, dishes standing & tost downe. But they & the Oarpctts then spred weere taken 
away & fresh Carpe tts brought. After y\ he Commanded one of his (Trench sarvanfcs to play on y° 
violin, And drinke in that tyme was plentifuli \\< h y° (Tranks; y® Kinge did not drinke as we weere 
obliged as to y° Quantity. 33 Verry merry we weere, & y° King Terry* pleasant & iocousc. This 
french man y 1 plaid comes vp to y e Kinge 3 seual] tymes & tells him such a Nobleman was fit t to he 
his Gen 11 . The king bid him sit downe, Sayeinge, 1 know how to make Genual Is. This french 
man, Drunke, yrged it againe; Soe y® Kinge Commanded him be ript vp <fc giv«;n to y° Hoggs, 
w ch is y® Death for offend rr in tliat Contrey, & others out of Christendome. But y® King gatic 
some privat notis y* he should Only be carried into an other Roomc & stript, & hoc stood naked for 
3 bowers, w e]l tyme we past in Mertli, & mist not y fl french man. The Kinge, suing vs farr enough 
in Drinke & Nodinge, caime and shoko mo by y® Shoulder, & S a , rise vp, its tyme do goe home. 
Whe<^res yo r Brother, k brought me his Clothes, k s (l , Carrie thorn to him. This was about 
2 Clock in y° Moruinge. 


4fl Snlaiman’fe grandfather was Shah Safi, 1029 — 1042. Ho did not drivo the Turks out of Persia. On the 
contrary, Murad IV. recaptured Bagdad from the Formans, and its possession was confirmed to the Turks by 
a pcs a oe made bet wo on the two nations in 1C39, 

r'oe Tavern ior, Persian TraveLt t Book IV, ch. XVII. p. 181, for a description of the Golden ladle in which 
ho pledged Shah Abbus. 

For tho wav iu which Suluini5.ii trnvo himeclf up to drinkiu# and dissipation, soe Chardin, The Coronation 
ofSohjman HI., pp. 77, 78, 87, 88, 128, 129, od. 1601. 

Chardin, writing of events in IGG9, «ay«, “ the younpf Prince had forhorn wine all tho last year, by reason of 
an Inflammation in his Throat occasion'd by his hard drinking. 7 ho Coronation of Solyman III, p. 130, ed. 1691. 
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Two days after, we weere sent for, & M r Slower being come homo from Gammerroon [Gombroon], 
[who] had a peent for the Kinge from the Company, 34 went w* 1 * me. Y° Kingo askt me what 
I had brought from India rare, & s d , theirs few travellers by land bat bring rarities w fch them. I S d 
Only my person. S d y° King, we haue seene many french, but few Engl travell home by land, & 
y° french bring not only theire persona. I then told him I had a Stone [Bezoar] would Expell 
poyson. Ye Kinge desired to see it. I showod it ; he sloighted it, sayinge this is but a stone, what 
vertue can tlieire be in it. I S d , giue me w«- poyson yo 11 can, & th*n y° vertue will be showne. 

One of his Capons [eunuchs] brought a Glasse of poyson. M> ftlowers then left me w*h # 
a looke as If he would [have] kild me. 

One of y* Kings Cheife Docters gauc it to me. I dranke it, y« Kinge first detsireing me sit at 
a distance & sd, freinde, if yu kill yo r solfe I haue noe hand in it ; haue a care. 

I cald for a Basin. A Jarr of gold was brought. I then tooke my poyson stone & put it into 
a glasse of wyne q* [containing] J of a pinte & kept y® stone in y° wyne a quarter of an hower or more. 
S d the Kinge, his Nobles & Docter by, when I had dranke, He stumbles not at it. S d the Doctor, 
he hath as much as would kill Ten Ollyfants ; he cannot live; Its the wyne makes him soe Curagious. 
With that I drank of my wyne & put y* stone into a little warme water (y° quantity I had dranke 
of wyne), & drank it. Immeadiatly I fell vommittinge. S d the Kinge, now hes dcade. I vommitted 
| of an hower ; y % don, I tooke water & washt my mouth and face & cald for a glass wyne. Now 
a d y° Kinge, I so y* stone hath vertue. Not, S (1 the Docter, for a Kingdome would I doe soe much. 
I must, S d y° Kinge, haue y® Stone, & what it Cost or y u will haue for it, I will give y u ; But first 
purged me on my Oath w*t it cost me. I, on my Oath, told him it cost me 3000 Ropees, w oh is 
337 l V 10 R Engl monoy. 35 He then said, ask a Gift. (M dd . This was but a peece of A Stone.) 
In then comes ray Cozen filowers. 36 S d the Kinge, yo r freind is not deade. S d M r fllowers to 
me, now y u haue a good occation if yu vallow my hono T or the Company, Ask y° Arreeres at 
Commorroon w ch weere for 4 yeares. I was silent. S d he Kinge, aske. I askt y° arreares. 
Y° Kinge granted it, & caused thee Accompts to bo stated, w ch caime to Two lack of Abasses, 
w cl * is about 50000 fifty Thowsand pounds Engl money. 37 

When y° Lrf« gauo y°Kingo this acc! , The Kinge S d to me, had y u not better [have] 
asked for yo r selfe. A smaller thinge would [have] contented y«, But my word is past, & 
yo rw granted. 3 ’ 3 But will* not v u , yo r word beinge granted, be willingo to serve me. I replied, 
w tii all my heart, but I must obey my Kinge. Give, S d be, it vnder yo r & M r filowers hand, if 
y 0 u come nofc,*y u will furnish me w th 3 as good men. M r fllovver past it vnder his hand. 

Tho King gauc me a Serpaw \faropa\ t that is Sash, cote & Girdle worth 300 Dollars. 

u *phi« wa<* Flower's second visit to Ispahan. In 1S6G, at tho time of the Coronation of Shall Sulaiman, he 
was sent by tho President of Surat to the Persian Court. He had orders to kocp an eye on tho Dutch deputation and 
thoir " groat present ; to attend their motion and observe att Court, aud loarue what their busiuoss is, as also by 
his peraonnle appearauuee cheoke the liberty which they would otherwise take in abusing* you our Masters and 
the nation/’— General Letter from Surat to the Court, Factory Record** Miscellaneous, Yol. 2. On tho occasion 
Hpoken of in the text, Flower arrived at Ispahan on tho 9th Aug. 1GG9. Writing to Surat on the 5th Sept. 
{Factory Record*, Sural , V <*L 105), Flower remarks that " Tho King with Ids Court lately retired to one of his 
Cardens with purpose after 8 or H» dayos stay to proceed towards Gundomau (not farr from Bussora) being Jealous 
for the Turk* who are masters of it.” Flower gives an account of his interview with the “ Ettamon Hewlett ” on 
tho 3rd Sept, and of tho minister's promise to ” Aotjuaint tho King with our Complaints/’ but doos not say that ho 
had any personal intorview with the King, nor doos ho allndo to Campbell. For Flower s first embassy to tho 
Persian Court, soe Chardin, Ttm Coronation of Solyman III., p, 66, od, 1691. 

i. at 2s. 8<i. the rupee. 

m i have not been able to trace the relationship between Campbell and Flower. See note 19 on p, 103, ante , 
where Flower writes of Campbell as of a stranger. 

91 The author's calculation cannot be right. Sir Thos. Uerbort in 1677 rates tho Abassi at 1#. 4 d. This would 
tnako the two lac amount to £13,333 6s. 8d, 

m xho records of the time make no allusion to any such concession by Shah Sulaimau. 
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, The Snowes being© then in portia, in y° end of y° Month August, <fc soe Extreamo y*, in 
o r way to Spawhawne, my Sarv 4 lost his toes, w ch w 4h extremity of cold rotted of. Soe left 
him w ih M r powers, he boing my Slauo (my other Hamstring 11 in my voyage to Proster John 3 ® 
[and] haueing wife & Children at Bagganogare [Bhdgnagar, Hyderabad, Deccan], I gaue y # 
vallew of 60 Ib to carrie him home. He would not [have] left me but I Considered his wife & 
Children, soe pted [parted]. 

Leaveingo Spawhawne y° first day September 1068, 40 I w th my slaue, a black, A french 
Padre & 2 Dymond Marchants of Paris, One Monsier Jordan a proteatant, Sc Monsier Basin 41 
Roman Catholic, took© o r Jurney homewards, Beingo Accompanied out of y e Citty w th all y° 
Engl french & Dutch, 2 Leagues, & after returned. 

My Kinsman, M r fllower, 41 knoweinge in part what Charge I had w t!l me, 8 (1 to me, Woo 
is me y 4 1 cannot pSwaid y q against this iurnoy ; y u vndertako it against my will. Doe not 
y u know S r Humphrey Cooke, who yu Conveyed out of India, 48 how he was served. He, 
imbracoingo me, told me, tho I cairne not saife home to England, my service don to y° Company 
& for his hono r , w ch y u know Cozen y u hauo yndcr my hand, shall he made good to yo r father, 
Or vnkle Whitt v ; Soe we parted. The 2 dymond March 4 *, I, My Sarv 4 , & y° Padrey I brought 
from Surratt in India, whoso naime is Farro Capusona [Capuchin Brother]. The next town© 
from Spawhawne was 60 Leagues cald Pannuloe; 44 in 5 days wee Arrived theire, all in helth. 

Theire we consulted whether we should goe by y® way of Bagdatt Or Towreys [Tauris, 
Tabriz], S a y« Dymond March 18 , we desire for Bagdatt but haue a great Charge j Towreys is 
the surer way. We agreed to goe by Towreys, and all went w th y° Cotllla or Carravau, w ch 
consisted ot 40000 feightingo men, y° whole (horsses, Oammells, & asses), 100 000. 

The next great Town© from Pamiuloo to Towreys was 80 Leagues of, cald > ft 

We, 8 horsemen, w lh sarv left y° Coffeloe Sc cairno to Radio [? Rai close to Teheran], a verrio 
great Citty, in V) days tyme; Thence for Towreys. In the way was noe Citty, only villages Si 
Serays. V® distance was 172 Leagues, \v tU we went in 28 days, all comeing to Towreys in 
helth. Four days before we got to Towreys, theire was a french Doctor y 1 had cut o shines 
for Oouerner to make Guides [Khwaja, Coja, Eunuch] or Efuukcs [in modern Greek] 
them to pfecnt to y e Eiuperror of Portia Ins Maister, Shaw Sollyuian King©. 

Put y° Condition of y° Padrey 8 or fryers in those parts, as nice \vhc*re out Chrisscu-domc, 
if not in, is y 4 noe Man, how good an artist soever, should live vvheere they are, they ptendiug 
to all arts, & by that meaues get into places & make prosolites. 

A french Padrey in y 4 citty went to y 4 * Oouerner A told him he could cut Cheaper & safer 
then y° Doctor, The Goul had giuen Doctor 40 Torr.aines, 46 w®* 1 y fi padrey knew, V e padrey 
was reeed, w* b y w Docter kuoweing, Left y° Citty, takeing 2 Sarv* 4 A 2 Mules, & tooke his way 
towards Smyrna, w ch is cald in y v pertian tongue, Cush moor [fauiTr], & weoro in the way buried 
in v° Sands. 

s * SooVol. XXXV. p. 177. 

141 OampbCl must yurolv mean lOCfl. See the note on bin doparturo from Gombroon, ant*\ p, I Oft. 

41 Monsieur Raisin was known both to Tavernier ami Chardin, ** Monsieur Raisin of Lyons, a Person of Very 
good Repute, and my Companion in my former Travels, ombarlu himself once more in thin wort of Trade ; ami 
though we differ'd in our Religion, Yet for all that wo liv’d Peaeoaldy ami iu Unity together/' — Chardin, 'J'raveh 
inir, Vt rjia, p. 2, ed, 1621, See also Tavernier , Hall’s edition, Vol. II. p. 30k 

*- See anti', p. 127, note ftf>. On Flower’s return to Gombroon he fell under the displeasure of th* anthoritfo* at 
Surat, mi account of the involved condition of his affairs. Ho eventually satisfied the Company’s demand* on him, 
and, though In; lost his appointment at Gombroon, ho was, in July, 1 ('>? 1 . ordered to “ auouood in the Custom house 
of Wft\ him if Mr, Barton dyes b'a'tvry liecor<l#> Surat , VoL JO I, and MieceUanevun, Vol. 2. 

11 I can tmd no verification of this story 8v« tlm n.do on Sir Humphrey Cooke, ante, p. 1 OH, mile 16, 

44 Pamiuloo may be the modern Kanban, but it is dilthmlt to tram* the route followed by Campbell 
*‘ J Hiatus m the MS. here. Tie; town meant may be Kum or Kawvitv. 

Fryer, in 1*>77, gives the value of a toiuuun to* t7> 0*. hd. See Ht/bnon- Jabton, s, v. Tomaun. 
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The Padre Cutt 4$ all Dyed, Newps being® carried of it, y» padrey Kild himselfe, w ch# 
thing brought a pludie© [prejudice] to all frenchwen in y l Citty, 

. Next day ciime a Coffeloe from Cashmeer [Smyrna], yt ga id theymett a X|>mn,2 Sarvants, 
2 Mutes, w** a borsse (w^ was starved) by them, and all deade. The Gouerner, when Monsier 
Jordan 4* Rasin 4 ^ went before him, told vs the aboue relation, demanding w# we 3 weere. They 
S d » they weere ft [French] men, I 8 d , I was an Engl man. S d he, all french men are Haram 
Zadds [Itaramzada^, Deceivers# For Engl men I haue not to say of them, never haueing anio* 
try all of them. 

Must not, S d he to y« Sr. men, yo* Padrey be cald to Acc. for y® men hes kild & himselfe, 
besides he, being to y« as our Casa [qast] is to vs, cannot answer it to God. 

I am, S<* y« Gou*, not soe sorrie for him and y® Slaues As for the Doctor, y t Goodman, 
who by his meanes I slighted, and is now lost. 

Wee tooke our leaves <fe went to y° Ser.de, But y 6 Padreys of that place invited vs to 
tbeire Convent, w oU Monsier Jordan & Hasin did refuse by reason of y y Gou r » language. 

4 Dayes wee staid in the Seraie ; every day the Gou* sent vs 6 dishes of Meate. Our 
Coffelo \kafila, caravan] beinge gathord to a hoade, & redy to goe, we went to y° Gour* to 
take leave & pSented him some small gifts ; but he refused them, & S d , when y u come* this 
way againe, bringe me some Europe token. Soo we parted ; <fc went thence w tb - y® Ooffiloe 23 
Loagnes before wee caime into y® sands. 17 Days we travailed in y e Sands w bh great losse of 
Men & Cattle, viz 1 Cummells, horsses, and Asses. In all y® 17 days, wee weere not hablo to 
see o r horss lentil before vs, or One an other, Or to open o r mouths or eies; but when wo would 
eate or Drinke, y® Sand got in like to Choake vsj yet wo had Muffellers Over our facos. 

They Stringe 100 C am m ell 8 together to follow One after an other, And every 100 hauo 
a man On y« forraosfc Cam moll w th a howso in w ch he sits In, y° howso Coverd both day and 
night, And in it Is a light & a Compass to gnid y° Cammell y° way, for y e sands drive soe w tfj 
y° wind, its not possible to see. 

Wee haueinge 1 moots Jurney more to goe ere we should bo Cleere of yo Sands, and o r 
Cattcll died floe as wee weere forst to put two loads on One Back, I said, letts turne back, 
And, Consulting© w bl * y® eminontest Marchant, an Arminyon, & y° 2 freemen, Judged it best 
to hyer a gui^lo to pilote vs o r way an other way Towards Nenevcigh [Nineveh], w ch was 
a nearer way ; A Leaueingo y® Coflteloo, wo could goe in One day 3 times as farr as w th it. 
lb Armyniou Marchants (horssemen), y® 2 fr:men, my selfe, and o r saiwants went, giveingo 
11 D oilers a head© for Pilot money. 

Wee had 140 Leagues to Nenovoigh, neither pile gras, water or Ought elce in o r way for 
refreshment but what we carried w bI ‘ us. Our Guy do brought vs to Nenevcigh in 23 days all 
verry weary. We staid theiro 7 Days, and in that tyrao refresht o r selues verry well. 

From Nenevey we went to Corn way in 12 Days, w oh , at 20 Mile a day, I gess to be 
about 75 Leagues. 

From Corncway we went to Kirkway [Kirkuk], y° fr: men <fc I then only in Company ; 
we went it in 7 Days, w oh is about 60 Leagues. 

From Kirkeway to Bagdatt, 120 Leagues, in 13 Days, Wo arrived in Bagdattin helth, 
but left o r Boyes in Kirkway & tooke fresh borssea there, o r Boys to follow to Bagdatt. 

We had but beene 4 days theire, when y® 2 ffronch Marchants feel sick, it being so© hote, 
yt w th ye Brees of y« Sunn, it kild the Natives ; & Many I saw, as white as Engl men, kild 
itumediaily <& turnd as black as a Coale. 


So© ante, noto 42 on p. 128. 
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I my selfe being© at uoone in the Bunn, a hote breese hath taken me & skind my faoe. 
Those yt weere score th w th y° Sunu, was of y° Bashaws [Pasha’s] Soldiers, w d) lay w u *out y# 
Citty, for y° Bashaws of Bagdatt, Kirk way & Neneve weere goeing w th theire Armies in 
y e Grand Senio 78 service ag st Basso ra, now in y° hands of y° Arrabs. This was in ffebruary 
thus hott, A in Spawhawne in August soe Gold as my Sarv* in Pertia had his toes rotted of. 

M<* d I went to old Babbylon w ch is 12 Leagues from Bagdatt, and assended the Tower, & 
'plumd it w th a line I carried for y t purposse, & its iuat 60 fathom from y° top to y° earth ; bat 
theires a great depth of earth aboue y° foundation, w oli depth is not known© ; its 
foote broade at top. They are every day loading a way from it atones to Bagdat or new 
Babylon. 

In Bagdatt I staid 23 Days, And On y° 4 th Day of .February I tooko my Jurney for 
Alleppo, And in the way, the first great Citty was Hanna [Ariah], A Citty w fcl, in a ffort in 
y e Middle of a River [the Euphrates] w ch goes to Bossara, The River Tygris*so A it joyneing 
theire to getlier, And on each side of the River a Citty, And is distant from Babylon 130 
Leagues. This Hanna is in y° Wilderness© of Arrabia. 

The fire rich Padroy hyred a guide in Bagdatt, & had security by his wife & 4 Children 
& an Arrabiau Marchant that this guide should bring vs saife to Alleppo & bring© vs every 
2 days wheere we should haue water. xVll was On my charge, And I would not hauo 
patience to tarrie till y° Cotfelo went. We tooke w th vs noe more then One days water, My 
Company being© with my selfe, The padre A his sarvant, My Slaue, the padreys horss A 
sarv ttt Mule, My horss© & slaues Mule. Ail of vs beinge w Ui out water 2 days, 1 ijuestioned 
y ( Guid©. -v he gxue me Crosse language ; Soe I shott ft pistoll at him to sear© him, but after 
drtibd him w th my stick. Y° Padre desired me, for Gods sake, to let him alone, Now we are 
ii: y l wi hit. mess© A know not whether to turn o r selves. I was vexed, being rody to Chunk, 
Buund y* Gayls liamD behind him, throlnod him A cald him naimes, and said, it we© die, w© 
will ©H die togetlier. This was about 7 Leagues short of Hanna. W u dn 2 Leagues of y* 
pkn-i, yt I bourn! him he Cried, Aga [Jy/nl, my Lord], water. Give rue, 8 <l ho, my life A: | 
nil! slmw water. Wo had not rid a league A halfe, but ho lights A S d t hetiros water, 
y l impossible to he found but by y° guide, for it was not a yard over, ami Turft as if It 
had been© fir mo ground. These Guides Conseale y e water, they feting theire liveing© for 
Conducting travellers A relei voinge them w th water in y l J urney throw the Wilderness© of 
Arrabia. The Guido drew out a line he brought for that purpose, and a sheeps skin, j and { tyd 
.V* * Garners to getiier f for j v° Buckott, Th© line was 60 fathom Long© A would but iust reach 
y ,J Wmer. J, Jealous [afraid] y c Rogue would run away, I bound him again©. Th© Padrey 
^ J *\>" Mauc* nee re, botli sick for want [of] water But, ref rest a little, we mounted, A pkmtly 
1 spicci 7 humsmon, w dl cai rue vp boldly w tLi in >0 paces of vs, On \v r1 ' I fyrod fx pistoll. They 
then i ©treated back, The guide then addrest him to ye Padrey to make his peace \x Ul me for 
bis liberty, Swoareiug by his beard, his god A Mahommctt, he would not run away. On 
y' 1 unbound him, A wo weere 5 days in getting© to Hanna [Anahj, y* Padre A my Hlaue sick, 
w’ !i was y* cause, 

]>y perswation of y e Guide wo past aboue Hanna a league and a halfe On purpose to sauc 
lujfid Money. Wo past the Tovvnc and cai me to a river 5 Engl miles beyond it, A theire sat 
dovne A refresh! o* selves. S d the Guide, heere are Rogues. I, all Arrabs are Rogues. 
Bcture w© could mount, caimo 2« hors.se and carried vs back to Hanna on foote, for that we 
had past y c ' Citty indeav r ing to sane o r head money. It Cost me 144 Dollers A all y° excuses 
I could make to y c Gooerncr. We staid at Hanna “days. 

YVe had not left yt town© 2 Leagues but 7 horss men caime riding© after me. I 8 ( * to y w 
guide, who arc these. H© S' 1 , Hamm [haramzada 1, Rogues & Robbers* S d I, will y n stand to 

u in tbo MS. here. 
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me. Yes, S* he, if y» will let me haae One of yor pisfcolla. 8* I, n0 e, y" haue bow & arrowos, 
& if I see y« stand not to it, thou shalt be ye first Ilo kill, tho 1 die afterwards. 

The guide answered (Wo seinge them Exercize theiro lances), I was 4 yeares agoe Guido 
to Six Xgians, 4 dymond Marchl* and two Padrees who went this way, & by fyering a pistol], 
w-* wounded an Arrabb in the thigh, was y cause they all lost theire lives by haueing thoire 
heads cut of. This is a great trowth & told me by y padroys at Babylon, who advized me by 
noe meanes resist if wo mett anie [bandits], And would [have] had me left my Armes & othef 
things of Ooncornem*. I 8 d I had not anie. Said y» two ffrench Dymond Marchants I left 
thoire Sick, espetailly monseir Jordan, Wee know he hath a Charge™ & One Dymond w* we 
liaue beene all about* [?for] o' Kinge, & could nov-er attaine to it. Except he left it at 
Spawhawne, we are sure he had it. 51 The padreys did vrgc me againe, & S<J, what ever I left 
w 11 tliem should be safe Convoyed to me to what placo I pleased ; but by noe meanes doe 
y'< travel 1 w‘i*out y« Coffeloe w* a Charge. I denied y« I had ought. S' 1 they, if y« haue, it 
wilbo y« cause of y« loss of yo r owne life * Company. 

Phe 7 horasmen Caimc vp againe. They had only lances ; I w"‘stood them, haveing a cace 
of yisto In, bow 4 arrowos 4 a Gufclace. Y° Padre cried, for godsake hauo a care w u y u doe ; 
if we resist not they will not kill vs. I was angry, & S d , if ho would not feight, I would kill 
him. He S* it was not his Religion to feight. The Guide & he then run into y° enemy. The 
one my Cried, surrender yo* selfe 4 you shall haue noe harm©. I would not. Y* Padre cald 
tome, > u had better Surrender; if y u doe not, y u will loose yo r life; I haue saved mine, 
1 told him, in y° Portugal 1 tonge, I had some Consermn 4 * about me. 

^1 left him w tu y° Rogues & past forwards, faceing about evorio Minute for y e lentil of an 
Em;l Mile. They f< 1 lowed me, & when they se they could not pvaile, they returned y° padre 
& Guide. My horns beinge weary w th faceing them too & againe, I went a League further, 4 
hy a river side refresht o r selves; on thotlier side of vs was a Bogg, and but One way to como 
to vs, soo as Ono Man was as good as 20 in an other place. 

My Guide S d , these woere noc rogues but only tried w tl x^ians woere ; they had noe 
Sadies On theire horsses. 

After 8 bowers stay;, y<> Padroy haueing got a napp, S d to me, those weere Rogues, & my 
heart [mis] gives me they will follow vs ; what y u haue, berry heere or give me. I had sent 
y° Guide to got grasso for o T horsses, for, in y° Wilderness of Arrabia, is grass in most places 
vp to y° Roily, but noe rode but w w Deere make or Wyld Beasts. 

While yo *Guide was gon, I tooke out my things out of y c Padd of my Sadie & gaue y e padrey 
bo me, 4 some I kept my selfe. When y Q Padre soo them, he Cried 4 S a , these wilbe y° Death of 
vs both. He had : — 

. 8 Dymond atringes w th Crosses 

2 Stones y l Expell poyson [bezoar] 

2 Great Dymonds 
a Blood Stone 

a green© stone 
120 Saphors 
4 Dymond Ritigos 

3 spotiail Rubies 

Kept by my selfe, viz? — a great dymond w th Kings arms on it, 8 other great Dymonds. 

In y» meano tyme cornea y® Guide w th grasso, 4, packing vp y« things those I had in a 
Htle purss, [I] ty’d them about tny members. About an hower after, we see 14 horsse men, 7 of them 

Ao This doott uot agree with Campbell's condition of destitution as described by Flower. See note IP on 
p. 108 , ante. 

M For the diamond With the King of England's arms engraved on it, see onto, Vol. XXXV' . p. 183. 
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y fc had been? w Ul me in y® Morninge. This was 3 Clock in y® afternoone. Wo see them before 
they could see vs. S a y e padre, we are befcraid. I askt y® gide who those weere. He S** men 
goeinge to y e next great towne, soldiers. Y u lie, y u Roogne, s* y® padre ; y u h(vue betraid vs. 

I was at a stand, eonsideringe what to Doe best. Y e Guide S d , lots goo. Noe, S a y® padre, 
lets stay heere till night. Did not y«, S d y e Guide, agree w th me in Babylon, I bane given security 
to perform?, A y u are to march when I say goe A to stay when I say stay. I replied, will y tt beare 
Vs harmless, lie s ri . yes I will. W* h y t he went out, ptending to see if y e way was Cleere A 
staid from vs J of nn bower, Sc returning?, ho bridled o r homes Sc S‘ l , vp, y® way is cleere. 
We had not rid a League, but we spied y° 14 horsmen in ambush in a valley. They let vs pass 
till we eaime to y» top of y e hill, A then spml them selves. 4 caime Ono way, 4 An other, 4 the 
3 d A 2 more, all w dl Compassed vs about. I had made my bridle fast to my horse legg A made 
my bow Sc arrowes redy, hut they oaime poothering soe fast, yt all theire lances was about mo in 
a trice, & S J , we Imue now got Gunns, fyer if y u darr, for if y u either fyer or shoot arrow, y u are 
a deadman, & y e rest. 

The Padre cried, do not shoote. In y® meane tytne, they struok in w n ‘ me A stript me 
Naked, all sane my boots, w° h saueil me some thing# . They weere all inn Held vp ; I could enly 
see theire eies. Some few Dollers I had about my Midle, w ch they psently eased me of, And, 
starke Naked, made me lead my horse to a valley. I werit not fast enough, Soe One gaue me a 
push w t} * y® butt end of his lance, w oh put me on my Nose. In that fall he spied y® purssc A 
Snateht it away : I was afTraid all had gon together. Being? in y° Valley, made me sit a side 
till they parted rny things, vizt. My wearing? Clothes A Lynnen, 3 Serpaws [wropa, dress of 
honour], One Procter John gaue me, One Oram Zebh y® Magull from his owne boddie, A 
One Shaw Sollymon King of Portia, 53 w th other things of Vallew. The Rogue Guide, after 
Devidcd, Cast lotts who should haue this A who that Share. Besides these, there was 3 of his 
Mai tl0 ; s Great scales y° Magull gaue me, being had On y* oecation before Kxprest. 

They caused likewise y' Padrey to be stript, A sot down? likewise, A sot us both downe to 
cut of o T heads. S d y® Guide, my wife & Children is pawn? for y° padre; 51 Cut of y ti head of 
y e other. They gaue y° Padrey his Coate againe, Setting? me by my solfe w th n lance at my 
hack A 2 swords Over my heade, sayingc, take yo r leave of y° world. I desired them suffer me 
to say a few prayers, w oU they did, A in that tyrne they took? Councell, And mutined a mow go 
ihemselues. 3 went one way, & s (1 they would goe A complains; 3 followed them to bring them 
hade. He w ch took? my Jewells from my members, said, Is it not enough we hauo taken his goods, 
but we must, take his life; Theires a God. They made me come to them, A fall downe A Kiss 
every One of theire feet?, A say they had don well in takeing away I had, A to say God 
bless? them for it, And houe me a Cammed Coat?, showeing vg the way. I would [have] gon 
ffor Babylon but they would not let vs goe that way. 

Wee had not gon an Engl Myle, hut two of them caime after vs, & comeinge vp to vs, 
demanded my slave (w oh was a Black as Those Arrabs are), A tooke him and My Mule, saying? 
he was not to travel] that way. 

Wee travelled all that night, A next day, weary, haueing neither mans meat? nor horse* 
meat?, And haueing? lost our way, we caime to a den at whose mouth lay about 20 dead sheep?. 
It wa> about 3 (.'lock in y° afternoon?. S d y e Guide, wee are all viulon, iudgeing? it a Derm of 
Lymi , Or Tygcrs ; But we see noethinge to hurt vs. Att 12 Clock at night, we, redy to die and 
<mr ■ hursses quit? tyred, we caiino to a River cald Olson, w ch runs into Tygris. Then weere wee 
from anie inhahbitant 9 (Nine) days iurney A had no? pvitions. By Gods providence caime 
down? the River Men vppon Rafts of Wood w 1,1 tents vppon them, Goeinge for BoSsera. Woo 
weeie afTraid, but o r nessessity sent y e Guide, who spook? Arrabb, to haile them. The whilst y* 


M Bee ante, p. 127. 


Sec ante, p. 130. 
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Padre & I aculkt. The Guide go* of them 40 Cakes of bread, Coat 2 Boilers, w oh served vs to 
an old Citty cald Tyabe [T&iyibeh, Taiba], We travelled 14 days, day and Night, ere we could 
reach it, and iudge it from Hanna 130 Leagues, for ) 0 Curtin Leagues in that Contrey is not 
knowne, but they reckon days iurncy according© as they Sc borages are liable. 

When wee eairne to Tyabe, theire weere we heart broken, haueing neither meate, money, 
nor freinds, And must pay head money, 10 Dollars a heade. (for want of it, we weere put in 
pro son & weere 3 Days theire, but they sent vs meate, k cared for o r horsses. The 4 th day 
eairne A merchant from Alleppo, And crime to vs, <fe askt me I was. I s 1 a Christian. 
S d he, theire are of That Cast geuerall, As Ittall [Italians], Bpanyards, Hr : [French] and 
others, of vv cb are y u . I B d , An English man. S <J he, give me a note vnder yo T band I will 
give y u y e Money y u desire, w ch was 24 Doller*, & take it Att Alleppo. I tooke y» Money 
& gftue y p Note as he desired. Wee p' 1 o r (] >aid our) heade money And i-ooke Our Jurney 
ffrom Tyab towards Alleppo, esteemed 40 Leagues or 4 dnys Jurney. Its all a hard sand. In the 
Midest of o r way Mett vs a partie of Arrabs, w cL fyred at vs before we caime w tb in shot of them. 
Wee sent a yong man, w ch eairne from Tyab w tb vs (y° Marchants sarv 1 - y ?t lent me y fl money). 
He returning, S a , they arc Rogues, y u hauft notliing to loose but yo T horsees, & if y u will give 
me 2 lioTis a man, I will secure them. We did, by parroll. 


These Arrabbs had taken a Caffe) oe of 1G or 17 Carmnells and some 20 small assenegers 64 of 
theire owno Contrey mens. Wee askt the reason why they rohbd theire neighbors. He S J , theire 
was an Arrabb Kinge in the Hills y»- the* Marchants had agreed to give him soo much p? Cammell 
for fre passage, hut had not pformed ; Soe he made bold w lh y° first he mett. Its common to 
agree thus in those parts for every carrier, w th y° Arrabbs that lie in his way, ffor they say, 
when Jacob had gofct all the blessings, Esau caime & askt ; soe his father told him he had given 
Jacob all & he must take what he could get. They owne them seines of that race, and Soe 
tsoone as vpin y" morninge, doe pray ft good prize may come in theire way, as we doe for our dayly 
breade, & take it w th as much fredome as if really it had beenc sent them. 


The first fowne we caime at from Tyab was Sallannnity, Two Leagues from Alleppo. 55 We 
rested theire a night. S 1 I to y° Padre, now we are out of all Dainger. But y° people where we lay 
lmd sent, to y* Kinge of the Arrabbs, not far from them, and told him for 56 Dollars they would 
Deliver two Xpituis into his hands. We had not gon a league but we Overtook a drove of Laded Oxen. 
S<i Guide, come lets put on ; Now wee are out of Dainger. We put a head of these Carriers or 
raa rkett people, # Arrabbs too, and pfoutly I espied twenty (20) hmssmeu eomeinge easily downe 
a hill. When they see vs get a head, being® 4 horssmen, They caime poweringe downe vppon vs. 

I to y<* Guide, who are these. 8* he, Rogues. We made all speede back we could, to gett 
amongst the Oxen’, lint they weere vppon vs. I left my horsso ami [run] into the thronge of y* 
Carriers, & gott bohimie an Old Arrabb woouie.n for shelter. Site Cald them Rogues, and railed 
at them for hindering travellers, but Carried I was to theire Kinge, but did net part w«‘ my Old 
Arrabb weoman. Oomeinge before him, y» Kinge askt what 1 was. I said, a pooreman, Uobd 
eoiueingo frem Babilon. Well, S'* he, thou lookest like noe richman.- He causes! y* weou.au, by 
wliome 1 held bv, to sereh me. Fyndeinge noethingo, S<> he, my luck is nought, yt 1 
w* r before 'y weere KoM, And askt me whecre 1 had yt horsso. 1 he weoman he s 

mine. I haue lett him ride, he heinge foot sore. He S*> in Arrabb, Gome Guide [j,s«f yvMahj 
wr'‘ is got y“ goa, y» Cuckold. Att last we pled, & I gane y° poore weoman a Duller, w» made ye 

teures start out of hir eios for joy oi it. 

Att l‘> Clock the 4,8 day of August 1669 I caime into j* Consulls In Alleppo, Rich. Bell» 
Ihon Dinner „» him, * i» S.M*-*- b„„.n Conditio,, I ..in,. th«l«, i 

A^V «.[!•"»] E»n,i«“' of ... Guido, .h.s. Hi. I M ^ r 

“T^r^Vrt.). ajouugasV » api^r in the modem maps. 

: pronounced tt " d ^ 

~ li# tu 8 in the MS. here. - This is th.J"* mention of him, although as the author of the MS. 
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Alleppo, bat reserved him to bring out y« things I was rob d of, I deposited him into the hands of 
Consull Delakoy [Do Lannoy] 00 & parson Fraiupton, 81 w Ul who me I left full power to aokt on my 
behalf e, [they] ptending great kindenesse, not only for my sake, but theire Deere frend, Mr. John 
[? Stephen] fflowers at Spawhawne. 

The Padrey I had brought out of India w th me, 3 dayes after T had beene in Alleppo, caime 
to see me, & askt me when he might waite On the Consult & Minister. I askt, & gaue him a 
tyine, but was in hopes, when 1 see him, he had eaued some thinge & was come to bring me 
them ; for, from the tyme I was Robd, he never told me he had Saved ought, nor did I aske him ; 
But lie see me weeps frequently & toake not is of my heavy & disquieted spirrit, but gaue me not 
y e lost hopes to expect ought I had given him ; Soe y l w l I had, I was to thanke my Bootes for. 

But the next day comes The Pa drey, wth ye padrey Gouernedore of y e Scotietv of y e fathers 
ffrcnch in Alleppo, And askt ine if it weere seasonable to vizitt y® Consul! and Minister. 1 carried 
them Ir., & left them All together. S d the Padre Gouernedore, One of yo r nation, now in yo r bowse, 
hath beetle at Create Charges w* h this ffather of or 44 , And to show to y u o r honesty And thanks 
for his charge & Loue, We come to give him what is his, he trusting o r padrey (<5fc he hath saved 
them for him), & tookc theire learn*, leaueing the jewells on the table. 

I was cald in, & noe sooner in the roome, I so what I knew well, & laid at first dash my 
hands On ihem. S d y e Consull & minister, y u said y 11 weere Rob 41 . Heerea more than anie K* 
in England hath. Besides we hane advice M r Blowers hath returned to yo r father lor y u 2700 
pounds, 63 w cb if y n had noe more, is enough for anie honestmart to live well on. Yes » <l I, I was 
robbd, w cl1 the padre witnessed & swore to, as before related. 

I began to put vp my Jewells. S d y e Consull A Min r , If y a please, we will lay them by for 
y u , w cb I refused. Then, s d the Minister, theires a stone y® Consull thinks wilbe a fit.t psentto his 
wife in England, & would by it. I said it was at his service ; but, said he, lie will not haue it a 
gift, but will buy it ; make yo r price. S <1 I, it cost me in India 2000 Rupees, 6 ® besides y‘* hazard 
y u know & loss I haue had in gctirige ithether; But he .-hall haue it as it Cost inn first penny. 
They told me out 100 Lyon Boilers, w otl is 20 lb English money. I looked coldly on it. Come, 
s d y e Consul], I will put him to it 50 Rollers more. I was ill pleased. S d then the parson, can 
y u denic the Consull ; he is v r freinde & eanbe serviceable to y u , A y u haue enough and more. 
Yes, S d the Consull, besides what Mr ffiowers hath writt. (Harry, 4 bring my papers) S d tho 
Consull, he hath 20 lb p r an [per annum] his father gaue him, & 50 n> p r an left him by his 
vnkle Wliitty ; And soe bated me, y L I was whedled out of my Jewells. 

They gaue me 60 ,b for what was worth 200 & gaue me a Bill payable by One M r Chilling- 
worth at Legorne, w'- b he could not pay ; But I haue both theire hands & scales for it. And 
this theire vukindness to me in y® tyrr e of my Anguish tor my los* hath disobliged me, & I 
hane revoked v* trust I gaue them, & put it into the hands of M r John Shepperd, March 1 in 
Alleppo, by writeing, the Jany 1669. 64 

Dated from Roome [Rome], & witnessed by 

Rich. Bell A Joseph Kent 
in 

Roome. 

(End of Part I.) 


c# Benjamin Do Lannoy wan Consul fo r the Levant Co. at Aleppo at thin time. 

61 Frampton was appointed a« Chaplain ut Aleppo on tho 30th August 1G55. Ho hold the post 

till 1.70. Ho wiiH the seventh to till the oflioe, and was chosen for his “extraordinary ^U 9 rit.* , He 
paid a visit, to England in 106f5, when ha g&vo an aocount of the abuses suffered l»y tho English at Aleppo. 
After his final return from the East, he became Bishop of Gloucester. In 1#91 he resigned his soo as ft non* 
juror, and died in retirement, in 1 70S. For a fuller account, soe A Biographical Sketch of ttm Chaplains of ihs 
Levant Company % hy A. B. Pearson. 

If Campbell were really as destitute as Flower describes him to bo («eo note 19 on p. 103, on<e), it ia 
difl&culfc to understand how he could Hav* a^niredi no much property m a few months 

i3 i. e., £ 220 , reckoning the rupee at 2a. U. ft* i, e ., 10GIP7O. 
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BY THE REV. J. W. YOUNQSON, D.D., CHURCH OF SCOTLAND MISSION; SIALKOT. 

( Concluded from p. 116 .) 


Jh sattdn zimidii dd bhdr hai , satte hath 
dsmdn, 

pichhc chuksdh llajrat Shdh sdh } oh bard 
jawdn . 

U* gbdedh ttknr dndidii sab tut gayd samdn. 
Kumb learn Baihsar ajchc jinhdn di choti 
dhur dsmdn , 

Ih dhan Bdld pir bhagat hat durgdh~c~parwdn 
Fir jo gurzdh c huklce lag aggv paindd 
Tdii 'tie swdmi mark? mur ghar nun dude, 
Sudmi mango dachhhd, bhojait nahth khdnde, 
Na unh dh big i bhukh hai , na andar jdhdc, 
Khdhd kiktir khdii/o tuddh hatted kiti 
Saleh d nahih auldd dd, gal burl dh kiti. 


Assdh to kchd st hasdedh , gall CM kiti 
Bdluk tu jfivdl lai jih bhagli dh kiti . 

Na main kiti bhagti na koi kamdi 
Herd sddhe true hath vit hai , Babb dhandc Idt , 
Tu bard hhagai rnahdh ball hotspur azmat Idu 
Tt 2 Machh aga*6n Id laid do dh mak kaldi . 

Td Ndme bhagat nth) hauredh mde gaol jawdt f 
Sip saldmdh dhariydii , bipti katwdi. 

Dhahakh dharS tir sShre Sitd It dm maldt , 
Tuddhc Bint Drdpti dikdidh kajwdih 
T&jag g^M Baldev c W, tain M vadiydi , 
DaihUar kd sir katiyd Rdm no Uink lut.di, 

2*i2 rdt Bhavisar kafiyd hocoh sunt sahdi, 


He lilted them. The genii and gods 

Did wonder. * Fourteen clubs,’ they cried, 
amazed, 

* He’s lifted ; one’s enough for m. They weigh 

Soven earths and seven heavens. Once 
Hazrat Shrill, 

The strong, did lift them, but even he could 
lift 

Them only to his knees ; then his great 
strength 

Did fail him. Dkainsur, tall as heaven, could 
show 

Such power, and only he. But Bala, priest 

Of God beloved, is great.’ The priest 
marched on 

In front, and so he brought the saints back 
to 

His house. They ask for dachnd , sadhus 
fee. 

They seek not food, they are not hungry, 
nay, 

They even refuse the house to enter, saying, 

‘ How can we eat thy food ? Thou’st murder 
done. 

Thy sons thou lovedst not; we but jested; 
wrong 

Thou’st done. Raise now thy sons to life, if 
thou 

Hast worshipped God.’ The priest made 
answer, 

« l have earned no merit. But three cubits 
and 

A half my body is ; and even so 

It full of trouble is, God given.’ They said, 

« Thou art a mighty saint, with honours 
crowned.’ 

The priest replied, ‘ O God, thou onco didst 
send 

The fish, and from the heavens the bow : 
Thou didst 
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. TM chdr jug dh vadidt hoi char Vedd gawdu 
K diiak, Angad, A mar Dds, ral bhwjat kamdi i 
TSg Bahadur, Guru Govind Singh das win 
badshtlhi, 

Jtnedh bhagatdh baurtoh viiri men di, 

Hide panic kajhe phir ho sah di. 

Bdltd , na zam'in dsmdn si na halan siydhi 
Terd ruh rchd rich sip de, tcri irnar vihdhi, 


Ka tuh Ihddhd ann si, na pitd pdliU 
Tdh ndm mcrdjup Idyll bar amrit bain, 

Tdh qurzdi lib yd main vaddd din , 

Bdlalc tu jag d It, phir suite j din. 

Dachchnd main le lend tdh rbti khdiii * 

Chet6 siftdu jvudii path amrit l<dnU 
Ubdh jidh nun polar lr chal rich bdzdr , 

Jdii koi gdhak sadVdb kbi dasse kdr , 

Ihtchhnd jmrd ham nun barbbar nidi, 

Bale s&dhdh v(kh ICxjd sab hid hawdl, 

Rdjx K hbki khd ley a bah vart 6 par, 

Chile s if tdh jbridh park ndm chat dr, 

Sddh rdzx hohe oh bait he dii, 

JidluL dove duke hoi khalb/c du. 

Sudh balak vtjchkr ho re hr hairdn , 

Jh bard bhugat mtthdh bait hai phir vie h j ah dh. 
IjLhalq Llldh >;iiri vekhfa', hb goyi qurbdn, 
Qurhdnt hnndi is to rah, har sainajh baydn . 

Che Id dkhe, JjU/o.i/, j/t jaq hi parxrdn. 


Help Nama once, thy servant, and didst 
raise 

The cow to life again. And Balraik'R shell 
Salaamed thee — Balmik thon didst take 
from out 

It. Janak ouce adorned fair SitA’s head 
With flowers. Thou once didst send her 
Rani to be 

Her husband. Drdpti too thon veildst, all 
To hide her nakedness. Thou wentest once 
A guest when sacrifice Baldeo made. 

The glory thine. The head of Dlminsur 
thou 

Didst lop, and helpedst Ram to plunder once 
Ceylon. Blmvisar too thon stayedst a night 
With. Helper always thou art to thine 
own. 

In every age thy glory is. The Yeds 
Give witness. NAnak, Angad, A mar Das, 
United all to worship thee, and Tegli 
Bahadur, Guru Govind Singh, the tenth 
Great leader of the Sikhs, were all by thee 
Assisted. My turn comes: His thou that 
can. 

Save me from all disgrace : now help thou 
me.' 

God said, ‘ 0 Bala, when there was no 
earth, 

Nor heaven, nor pen, nor ink, thy soul then 
lived 

In pearly shell for many ages. Food 
Thou a test not, nor didst drink of water cold 
A drought, hut with sweet words thou oft 
didst take 

My Name. I owe a debt to thee which 1 
Wiii pay. Now raise thy sons believing 
them 

Asleep. My fee I’ll lake, and then I’ll dine.’ 
In language sweet the true disciple made 
This song. The priest caught up his sons, 
and straight 

To the market place to well them, or to hire 
Them out to work, that ho might have a fee 
To give the holy ones in full. They Haw, 
They undertsood ; they broke their fast and 
dined. 

The true disciple lias compiled the songs 
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Kuh6> DdnCd, paikambar liable dp bahtie! 


Ld nagdik bail a he Rabb pas bahdi, 

Jhndh paikambardii ndi Rabb bhdi chtirc p dc , , 
Muiul roll varjiijd Rabb sad khbuuV, 

Aije aide dursh no paikambardii l etc, 

Kauii rUdii le a range, am mail dC jde, 

JVr dkhtd, I) dried, haiii Mussalmdn , 

T Ytiz karvii Rabb da it re vioh nahih fmdn, 
Maihmdni Miisd vurjiyd Rabb na kitd ha i 
par w tin . 

Chhe m< r him 1 ann pakkdkd phir hbr paled h. 
Nuri jhubbd pahiiikt , Rabb many ah jdh, 
Sariyd mmuld J'dJ paikambar, magroii dhak/ec 
ld/t , 

Magroh maggari Rabb nth), phir saddnii jtih . 
Sap a mandti vikhti d'iltti sab tut gag d. mdn. 
Gaddi ann ladtikc, phir naddi le jd ft,, 
hudlhd ann jf}. maohchhidh gayti samujh 
jah dn . 

JTtajd jay set par an na, rich dargtihe parwtin * 
Chile sift it ii joiidh sab khol bay an. 


IS ha hr Vhanvsar vioh si, ik panda bhdrd, 
Piistak jad fjh vdchdd, dilate arsh mundrd 
Shahri lag uhnuh fihhdc gotashi bhdrd . 

Ddn nahih 6h ohukdd uhnuh Rdm piydrd. 
Jtih ghar & time ptindhd daVildh kardd . 
KaUja merti khd leb,jadoh main mardti. 
Ah' eh vioh chikhtin do chetd sar mardti 


Of praise. Now read — adore the Name: 
Were pleased 

Those holy ones. They sat, they ate, and near 
Them close the brothers stood to their sur- 
prise. 

‘ A mighty devotee is this/ they said, 

‘And full of power in the world/ The 
people saw, 

And loved. This Dana was, confess, a good 
And proper sort of sacrifice. This sort, 

The Chela says, is acceptable. Say, 

0 Dana, did not God the prophets make ? 

God made them his own friends, and seated 

them 

Beside Him. Moses once invited God 
To dine. He went to call him. Such great 
things 

The prophets did. Who arc their equals P 
None. 

There is no mother now to boar such sons 
As they were. ‘ Dana, * said the priost, ‘ thou 
cal 1st 

Thyself a Muslim, preachost God, but faith 
In thee there is not. Moses called the Lord 
To dine. In vain he called. Moses cooked 
For full six months, when God, enrobed in 
light, 

A pauper came to beg, but Moses thrust 
Him from the door bestowing on him one 
Burnt cake. Soon after Moses went to call 
His guest, but there, when showed the cake 
which be 

Had given the pauper, greatly shamed was ho 
And carted all his fresh made cakes to feed 
The fishes in the river. This the whole 
World understood. The sacrifice was not 
Accepted/ Thus the. true disciple gave 
In song a full account. 

There lived one time 
A Hindu teacher in Dhanesar town 
Who read wise books, aud had great love. 
He was 

A great astrologer, received no alms, 

And loved great Ham. One day from thought, 
ho said, 

1 My liver eat when death comes ; do not let 
It burn upon the funeral pile — who eats 
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Jihrd khdeg & kalejd pdndhd hat ghar dd. 

J&h ghar dive pdndhd %h saldh pakdc, 
JPdndhd hhdrd hotvlgd, jo kalejd khdc. 
tiuithS galldh Jasirt nit kannih pdt\ 

Tc veld hath Bhagwdn de jihnu lldm duivdc, 
Gain' na khute jos'i ye, d punnd hd[ 9 
Yeht m 1 jind kaddh lei, sdiis nikle so ndl , 

Pit chdk bar leu nl kalejd Midi, 

Lhhtbkl title rukhiyl rich haj rnmdlf 
JUI uhhhdne suchche oh fur paye ohdd barn 
shishldr, 

Che IS siftdh joridii park ndrn chit dr. 

Jastrl m gal nan nit pel pukdre. 

I s kalejd chhibkeoh lah ISyd muhh ralh do 
hdre , 

Bdhar shahrCm tnr gay l muhh rakh ujdrl . 

Chet d k'i ghar e diibe, mat mainiih mare. 

Jistri turbS pahauiidjd.be bembds . 


lb lakh (apt yd tap hmffl si bitd niwds , 
Tapidii bn! Jasfri gayi V dr o V dr 
CUe mahioC lahbhn/d 11 die pir de durbdr. 
Jastri Bale pir de jd sdmhiil bait hi. 

Tu nu rd Itai hdp jl, main ten hdh belt. 

Pir jl txbhl Jafitriyl, phir suit tii hrti 
Ba hhd sdh /id tUtarm hai, phir htrmdii sdi 
t’huhrldh dd main pir hdii, ta Brahman be ft , 

J arm pDjdt d, pir j}, jihrd Babb nh/t bhdwl \ 
Math tapiyl d% vlbhkl lull sahhhd sure. 
iJ/mnfd d- rich tapi eta, pdndhl mnlwd/iS, 
Laban nun das tart 11 dp dlzakh jdite. 

2s<onb <11 vtrh topi hair), pdndhl mu Irani, 
Math hMhiyd hui bhdlbl phir chhud nahih 
jdnd. 

Pir jl, dbh* Justnyl, suh hihi rdhi, 

J • burhh Bhagwdn libhiyd amrit bar jdniit, 
Ddld llhagwdn dd bhdke, bah umnr hinyhdrii 
Mdt sudd A chdr bhdh rich jhh bahdn i, 
dantr’i hail in n eh drdi, lot ban aiyd/ti, 

A a/hdh jdkl ehuydidh rirhjuh mwdn%. 
hard tfm lit ehdrdt piydndi «>, pd hi, 

Plrl awl pir <11, jd.,/ mil, rihdhi . 

Sun be- fpdldh per <l,dh rdzi hah bdni. 


My liver will succeed me/ This he told 
To all. 4 Whoever will bo teacher great 
Must cat my liver/ dastri often heard 
And well remembered it. She thought, In 
Gods 

Good time some one will have it. Death 
approached 

The old astrologer, his breath grew short, 

Hie angel of grim death took out his life, 

He ceased to breathe, — they oponod him, 
they took 

Ills liver out — they hung it in a bag 
Suspended from the roof and hidden in 
A handkerchief. Then fasting, at the dawn 
Of day they burned him. The disciple sang 
These praises. Read and think about the 
Name. 

But tfasfcri well remembering his last 
Bequest, took down the liver, swallowed quick 
Two parts, and went towards the desert, for 
She feared the people of the house. A lad 
Of holy men were in the wild, ’inong whom 
She lived. She went among them till at last 
When full six months had passed, she found 
herself 

With Bala face to face. ‘ Thy daughter t, 

My father thou/ she said. The priest replied, 

4 My daughter, hear. It is not right that thou 
8 lion Idst sit with me a Chahru priest, and thou 
A Brahman's daughter. Go seek thou, my 
child, 

Another/ But she said, * That caste, O priest, 
Is good that God loves. 1 have seen them all, 
Hindu and Muslim priests that lead to heaven 
Ami go to hell themselves — yes there there 
are 

Both pdnddtt and mulr tends ; I have found 
And will not leave thee.' 4 Jastri/ said the 
priest , 

4 My gentle queen, what God decrees, be sure, 
Is living water ; cat what He provides. 

Here live, and tend our herds within this 
wild/ 

A child she was. She tended his black kino 
In pan lures low. All day she herded, and, 

At even sin; led them to the water. Then 
At night «lic heard the words of B&ifl with 
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ID ere bahnde rfti nil it bare ndm kahdiii . 

Jastri gftdhui Ink hai, Fir Bftlo t&rl, 

Duniyft uhnfthyftd nahth , main vihdi fifth hi 
kocdri , 

Ydd nahih uhnuh verve, najftn pi y art, 

Jastri ho gayt sftdhni, hoi Bhagwdn no tdri . 

Ik din kail id h chdrdt , pet rdh do nil l , 

BhannS jandc Wc ne f hot bo ahum dr , 

Na km sfttht ik dd na hoi dujjft ndl, 

Khal oti Jastrt velchdt, aj ki hatodl ? 

Blur Jastri agge pir de , d arj g ajar 2, 

Bhanni jftndt, hftp jt , aj duniyd sftrt , 

Rdh nahih km vekhdft, par jftn njftrl. 

Aggbh nahih main puchhcft , $ harm ft a dt. mftri . 
P/i/r Jastri nail pir dasJft, Habit hhhl lagan, 
Bhalko meld kumh dd im drift ashndn, 

V % ich j tilde pint a a hate ft h pdp sarirftii jftn, 
Ilia) mold kunib dd, log bhanne jftti . 


Jastri fthmlf pir nu a chnle ch'il'nje as 'ft, 
Ajthd nuhftuit so oh ft ft chain nahftciye osih 
Rftji hake lor blip jt, ftvfth rftf ajjo hi 
Sunkt o allft.it Jaxtri, ho taiyftr h ha loti, 
Kami* nahftuft d Jastraje., phir ok oath ft r ft, 
(># ml/ koi nuhft l wo, oh dhtrm dor ft r ft, 
rite bakiiift. thftbirfth ptvir ik yalkftrft 
l s n'lf kn> nihft law/ phir karmfth wftlft, 
Jo roi ft gfttL hai mftr pnindft sftrft, 

(Jode sift ft a jnrifth , kar'agl mhftrft . 

Jis/rt <ihn.d< fftr nun, kar manoh rich dr , 
Thftkarah do bahii di nahih nminu sftr, 
Ajrhft nahftuft such dft, dial mainuh tftr . 
Chile s if tail jo rifth, park ndm chit ar. 


Sara pahr din charhigft, Thftkarfth do balm di 
vftri, 

Math pftftl bhar leuvfthgft ok gadvft khari 
Tu g ha.ro M bahke nihft tftm , pat pftp utftrth 
J ft tu rich ujftr do, pet kailulii chftrth , 

7 k Bfthnmft bftl mmrr si, do hi km hi h sat ft h ft, 
Lokfth uhnuh ftkhiyft, B ft hum it ft ho sujahft, 


Groat reverence. She sat within his hut * 
And heard strange stories of the Name. A 
saint 

Is Jastn. Bala blessed her. She the world 
Forgot, rior cared to be a wedded wife, 

Nor cared for life itself — a nun she was. 

God blessed her. Caring for her cows one day 
She snw great crowds of people run, ami’ 
wondering 

She asked the priest, ‘O father, all the world 
Is liastii g to the jungle, slimming quite 
The road. No questions dared I ask/ The 
priest 

Explained, ‘ We have to-morrow mom the 
great 

Kumb-rnela, when they bathe in Ganges 
stream. 

At season opportune a bath one takes 
In Ganges water washes all one's sins 
Away. This is I\ u mb- m el a. People run 
To it/ Said Jastri, ‘ Let us also go 
And bathe, or else send me, my father, l 
Will straight return to-night/ He gave her 
leave, 

And Jastri in the twinkling of an eye 
Will bathe before the world. All such as 
bathe 

At such an hour aro meet for heaven. Tin* 
gods 

Will sit a moment at the river's mouth 
And happy hr who bathes at such a time. 

If yon such fortune have, go all the way. 

With wisdom has the true disciple made 
These songs. Said Jastri to the priest, ‘ Thou 
k no west 

The time when gods sit ; if indeed to bathe 
Ensures such blessing, help me to obtain 
It/ The disciple made these songs to sing 
And praise the Name. The priest said, ‘ When 
one 

And one full quarter of the morning watch 
That sees the sun lias passed the gods sit. Stay 
At home. A basin full I’ll give theo. Bathe. 
It is enough to wash your sins away. 

Then herd your cows again.’ A Brahman 
was, 

Who once became a leper. People said, 

<0 Brahman, wisdom learn, to-morrow is 
The bathing day/ So he prepared his flour, 
And grain, and when they asked him whither he 
Was going, ‘To the Ganges/ said ho, ‘ 1 
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Bhadke me I d kumb du 9 fu of he jih} ft* 

Puli' kharch pit ICyu did to ddna , 

Pitch] tan uhnuii log jad, Ahndd main Gang d 
jdndj 

Chide sift dii j truth, mango fazl rabbdnu , 
Bdhmah rdhth ghirske pad yayd njdrf 
Ohdf l rich matt ho do kind ytyc, k'iti mastak 
ydn, 

Ago* Jastrl rich ajar do, pvt hail tail chdre. 
Pachchiyd Jasfrt, Bdhmthd, ten tit hi hai 
Ihdn 

Jarm ditto mug cith , dutch Pah h chd lde 9 
f>uitv p di ! pard labha t, t a ip in) da mildyd, 
JBikke ca title hhhrd nc $ phir sabbhb vihkdo, 
PhdUjtdh sncuuiah jinhdii baled: joe. 

Main chal i if u nahdaii kumb dc, Iiabh kbrh 

tjau'dr. 

Ix 'anal nation ii ft Bitmap d , phir hai nahih veld, 
Tt/inui cthc jdndedh h'jCd ku rtf a, 

Pichchdii 7 mil wnr jd 1 hah, rjhar jd saver d t 
Borah bars % do si, phir ihd veld. 

Bub m oit main andth sdh, dukh Pabb chd Uhjd , 
Doha guilt y aval uhhat, tainted du mild yd , 
Bdhmah hath chchd jbrdd , phir 
Hath ji-rke khurS IBgayd. sir gu daman te 
Id if d. 

Hi he d jay l man Jastrl, ail tarsia) dyd , 

J '/ sdddi cl. of khdiu ft dear pir >1 dgd. 

Jdt'dc ftJhmuh edhi nh?i Just ri yd lied bdhdhd, 
JC oh IZir pattah toil wo-rlec, ghar Bang hit diidd. 
Jr ah sttfist pat tan malliyd , ghar Pnnna diidd . 
Je>u) hit hi dub Id n‘,r rich , nit 'ashy sat and d, 
Jfnii Hide war an khadhidh kharv knrlundu 
JB n magttr Balveh de bhannd sljundd. 

J'^hd duiidl plr nil , Tainuii harm rahhdnd, 

Ih Boh man Lot and ih ^ dchi kushth sat do d. 
fbfdrf’d L'gd k'rh du, ahndd main Gang d j and 
1'Al tea yd radh hijde, ih jag hai ehuhdnu. 
t'h‘ l Jit tars dgmj d. man 8 a ago yd mi hr , 

I hi ■' atlvd pdni dd y sdnnuh fril.dydh nub dhert 
Gm ; d ad tu safkr, hath gindc gher, 

[' r I n Id baurdd nahih l diidd J'r. 

I‘>r '/ ah hC Jastrl yi, chaug hir,' vekh 

Ch ';,tghf\n\ 

G-ttJlgo l id sat dfih, ih hat L eindi' yhcre, 
h i‘h i'hiib yiiir katlyB ghar joi saverc, 

"h l, upj Josfn geah gu idC rnCIC, 


Mast go.’ The true disciple has composed 
These songs — he seeks God’s grace. The 
Brahman lost 

His way, but fate marked on ’his forehead 
helped 

Him — fortune him befriended. Jasfcri fed 
Her cows in the jungle. ‘Why,’ she asked, 
* look you 

So swollen ? ’ He said, 1 My parents gave me 
birth, 

But God lias smitten me. My bread, and fate's 
Gift, water, brought me here to you. I have 
Both elder brothers and some younger too. 

But I an outcast am. My sisters have 
Fair children. Now I go to bathe on this 
Great Kumb clay, that my leprosy my God 
May cure.’ * O Brahman, now there is no 
time 

To bathe in Kumb. Go home, arid twelve 
short years 

Will bring the blessed time again/ 4 A poor 
And hapless Brahman 1 ! God sent this ill, 

A water and my fate have brought 
Me here/ The Biiihmari stood with folded 
hands 

Before her ; placed his head upon her feet. 

She pitied him. 1 Come to the hut/ she 
cried. 

1 The priest may now have come from Ganges 
stream/ 

She captured him as Ilir did Ran jit when 
She made him leave the boat-bridge on the 
stream ; 

As Sassi sat on the bridge and brought 
again * 

Her Pun nti ; just as Sobni for her love 
Was drowned, being sick of love ; as Rods 
cried, 

Being beaten. He ran after the Baloeh. 

Aud Jastri said, 4 0 priest, God-blessed art 
thou. 

This Brahman, leprous, goes to wash himself 
In Gauges stream. If he is cured indeed 
A Shahi sacrifice we sec. 1 The priest 
Was moved — a basinful of water was 
A stream for thirsty souls, 4 The Ganges 
stream 

Pour on thy body ; rub thyself/ The priest 
Great Bain helps, and lingers not. He said 
4 O Jastri, find a pond and straightway throw 
The Ganges water in, and in it let 
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Jastri utthti pddiyi hathdh ti pi hi, 

Ih hi shag an tad oh di, phi r jug "kahiM, 

Jtizq m oh dr in chukidh, phir ddho ptihu 
Che, Id dkhc Jastri, Bdhmah Id j did. 

Chappri vekht Jastri, bhanni ie gahri , 

Gungd jal us saiftyi, tubkkti Bdhmah mdrt, 

6 Adi Jc iydii suddh hbgayi, jink Idl aiujiydru 
Dnjji l nbhi mdrM, phir dalil guzdri , 

Jj IS re Wtk mcithe tts khtd gae, phir rnastak 
sdrt . . 

Ih mSrd Bhagwdn ha i % Mi kishin aufdri , 
Mahh uttc hath phSrlcS, B&fonm tabhi triyt 
m rf/'f, 

JaBtri rnang lain di dil vioh dalil guzdri , 

Vs bchhalleoh p&iii sitiiyd, Idi su tin, 
Bdhmah puchehS Jjstriye, Vidhi hai, kbcdri? 
Bdhmah dkhc Jastri ye nil inert}, jdih 
P ririh k iritlh pdke himSl handdih i 
Nath, dtndUth, dmi % sir chanhk chi pith, 

Not mite tar ^ab, Bdhmah 1 saddik 
Jangal mch haithke , aithe hi bundok ? 


Tre e at hii lai put dd bhurt did Ului , 

JaBtri ukh<\ lUlhnuihd , ih gal hai klri, 

Main charnih Ing'i. hah pit di, miri pa* gay* 
pari. 

Nit (rev ar Uni p it di, math nun ehangt hai 
6 hurt. 

Aw dbli charhnd ahagan do, n t khdht churt. 
Tu jdkar hoi Bdhniahi, main hunhi hdh 
chubix . 

Chili siftdh joddh, karfoi tnunjurl. 

Bdhmah aggS pir do, kiti ttrzfti. 

Tusst jr/ngal andar ha rahe, nthih tabbar h i. 
Char tuhdddi Jastri, kit hah pnidi hoi. 


Him bathe, and whole return, 5 So Jastri, 
just 

As Hindu priests on Ganges* banks are used 
To do, poured water on hia hands. From 
thence 

The custom rovse in the world. ’Tw&s then her 
bread 

• 

And water took their rise. The chela says, 

* O Jastri, the© the Brahman will take clean 
Away,* The pond that .Jastri found was full 
Of mud and stagnant water, so he poured 
The Ganges water in, ana forthwith dived. 

His body grew like burning coal, quite whole. 
A second time he dived and in his heart 
Conceived a thought ‘Fate’s impress on iny 
brow 

Has helped me — now my fortune’s clear — the 
priest 

Is like a God to me — ho is for me 
Krishn incarnate.* Once again he rubbed 
His face in his hands, and dived a third time. 
Now 

He firm resolved to ask fair Jastri. Then 
lie splashed and swam, and said, 4 O Jastri, say 
Are you a virgin or a wedded wife ? 

Come, Jastri, come with me — I'll give you 
gifts, 

Feet ornaments and necklace you shall have, 

A nose ring, oar-rings, thumb ring, golden 
crown, 

All these, and yon will be a Brfihman’s wife. 
What have you here in this wild jungle? Put 
You ofF your plaid, and you shall have a gown 
Of silk/ But Jastri said, ‘ 0 Brahman 
this 

Can never be, for I have humbly sat 
At this priest’s feet, and be has blessed me. I 
Care nought for silken clothes. I love my 
plaid. 

I care not for a palanquin, how good 
So o’er the omens be. Itich food is not 
My choice. Go wed a Brahman girl, 1 am 
A Ohuhri/ With great pains these songs 
were made. 

The Brahman humbly made request, before 
The priest. ‘The jungle is your home; you 
have 
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Chili stffdh j6rt dh k irdd arsot . 

Main phir jaddi Bahmdh hdh , na J)um na 
Ndi, 

TM buhi fit diike, main sSvd hoi Idi , 

Jastri maim'ih chd de, gast mandx $aht 9 
JS phir Jastri na di in, viardh katdri khdi . 
Pir jo dkhe, Jast/tyS , vihh Bdhman bSnavd, 
Hurl jhuldd dukh nun, hurl mangdd viSK, 

Nil ihde phir tur pa 6, sir khun na charhd, 

Vas mere phir Jcuchh nahih , magar andoh US 
Jastri agge pir de, Id baithi chdrd, 


Kyvh rdh bhulditd haqq dd, It tarnd kdrd. 
Magar mere pat gem , Bdhman d gawdtd, 
Hannah phirnd bhdldd , aje huh sdeh duk 
hiydrd . 

Bile pir Jastri nun , ik gal suhdi, 

Slid si sat mntZ, ghar Him Vtdhi dt, 

Harlchand Idrdh 16 leidh , pari arshoii t6h di» 
Lm hhagat kabtr de ghar vidhi di, 

Kuhjan de ghar kdhn Iwyd, Bashdev vtdhi . 

Jis Bdhd Ndhdk jammiyd, dhan hai oh mdi , 
Kithoh vadhe pir mat hi, gal bahdi nahih , 

Che 16 si/tdh jorZdh, park ndm suhdi. 

Chup har gayi Jastri, dyd sharmdh dd veld, 
Bdhman de ndljd khdrt , dan deuh changerd . 
Jad nan neze pdhi vaggiya si, atmSvt gherd 
Ten kuftiyd suhki rihi si, pdhi nahih ghattiyd 
phir A . 

Tit bi sukhl rchd sdheh, karm ktd changerd. 
Deotedh ktloh mang led, chand, suraj, samCn 
hai lord. 

6h ddn dS khdh, mang Ichdh changerd. 

Che Id si j tan joridh, Icar 'aql rad herd. 

Bdle pir us veU siklaurnp kardt , 


Chand grahri ltd ddn dittd phir Jastri tdih. 


No -wife ; how could fair Jastri be to you 
A daughter P * This the true disciple makes 
These songs with lowly heart. 4 A Brahman I, 
No bard or barber, I sit at your doors 
A suppliant — give ber to me, a boon. 

Or else I will with knife relentless take 
My life/ The priest said, ‘Jastri, look at 
this 

Weak Brahman — but a moment gone he was 
A sorry leper, now he wants to wed. 

Go with him — let him not for your sake do 
Himself an injury. And blame me not. 

For you yourself did bring him/ Jastri then 
Began to make excuse in presence of 
The priest. ‘ Why send me henco away 
out of , 

God's way ? Why should I take this step ? Oh 
why, 

0 Brahman, have you followed me? But now 
A leper, you come women to pursue/ 

The priest to Jastri said, * A virgin pure 
Was Sita. Hariclmnd did marry her 
To Ram, the fairies in attendance. Once 
Too Loi fair became the wife of saint 
Kabir. Kubj&n gave birth to Kalin, the wifo 
Of Bashdev was she. Blessed was the one 
Who bore groat Baba Nanak. Thus the world 
Was peopled/ The disciple made these songs, 
Then sing and glorify the Name. So still 
Was Jastri, bashful grown. ‘ Go,’ said the 
priest, 

4 This BrAhman wed. I'll give you dowry 
large/ 

She said, * When once a flood full nine spears 
deep 

CVerspread the earth, the sky was dark with 
clouds, 

Then thy house only stood as dry as dust 
When all the world was flooded. Thou did 'at 
get 

A blessing from the gods — the moon and 
sun 

Are witnesses. That blessing give to me. 

The privilege of begging, which is good/ 

The true disciple has compiled these songs 
W ith wisdom. B&IA gave to Jaatii right 
To alms and gifts at eveiy eclipse 
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BSfi tirS viohfia MwSgd, ndm VSdvd dhardik 
Chand grahn ming hhdhgSt r6z qiydmat tdik 
SdddS ddn dtitie, D dried, aj dedk aiydnidh 
tdik, 

JhdfhS masle karkS , hist Mussalmdn ntiii 
sun din, 

Ddne dkhe ptr ndh, Mussalmdn ho jdih f 
Mutalli kardn palk vioh $ sharidk karvdik , 
Kalma parhS Muhammzd dd, mb min ho jdik • 
Mazhab ' Adam dd saddiyS, bihishti jdlh, 

Ptr jS dkhS, DdnSd, sun sdddi bdt 9 
Na kadi roza rakhiyd, na parhi namdz 9 
Na * Adam dd mazhab dS vich hauh t na kalmS 
dd sdth 9 

Pichchdk dassdk khblhS, sdrt qurdjdt . 

BfivS 'Adam Ud si, vich bihishidh vds 9 
Us ddiia khddhd kaiiah dd, pet bharvds m 
f)rak maild dund , ih bhairi blink, 

Ilalcm kitd Babb bhed nun , us Ud su bhdsh . 

Us te shard challdi paihambardh, maile te kitd 
na visvds. 

Kikar khddhi, Ddned, 6hSd, paikam bardh 
pdk f 

Das 9 kadok tu rihd sack vich bihishtdk rdt ? 


Kihrt SthS ditihi sdht, ik Babb di zdt ? 

Us dd kalma parhdhge , karke ikld s. 

Child si ftdk jfiridh ho be vasvds . 

M ti shard chut di paikambardh, oh chit nahth 
makrhhdt, 

Mussalmdn khddnt pkir ndl ravdit, 

Paikamhar jihri kar gaS, phir hull hikdit, 
Assdk (urnd usdS, phir ndl fuddit, 

Pir jo dkhed, DdnSd, paikambardn di sabh 
jhxiih kahdhi, 

Bhed nahik si maild chaddiyd, tdk nahih sf 
khdht 

Shartdu Imi, d(6 MfrfJ didk, tihnde Babb di 
farmdhi, 

Chaudah tabak kahndSo, nau qutb rabbdni 9 
Phir kikar dbhtre mar gage, phir bdjoi pdhi f 
CholS sifidh joridk parhS amnt bdni . 
iVa rbza mi ashtmi, na hajj 'id guzdrL 


Of the moon, and said, 4 My child, from thee 
will spring 

A people called VSdvds, who till the day 
Of Resurrection will take alms, the moon 
Eclipsed. 0 DAn&, know that VMvAs take 
Due gifts, this blessing being the cause* 
Repeat 

False teaching to some Mussalm&n.* ‘Be- 
come,* 

Retorted DAna, 4 Mussalm&n yourself. 

Musalli I cau make you in a trice. 

The way I know — repeat the kalima 
Of our Muhammad ; be among the true 
The faithful. This is Adam's faith, that will 
Bring you to heaven,* The priest replied, 

4 Fasts wo 

Have never kept, nor offered Muslim prayer, 
We know not Adam, nor the kalima 
Shall I to you your history tell ? Know then 
Your father Adam lived in Paradise. 

Where once of greed he ate a grain of wheat. 
That in him caused corruption, which the 
sheep 

At God’s command did eat. All refuse is, 
Therefore, forbidden. But the sheep yon 
eat, 

And it is all unclean. When did you spend 
A night in Paradise ? What caste was there P 
His kalima 1*11 speak with all my heart 
Who came from thence.’ The true disciple 
made 

These songs, being free from care. Dana 
replied, 

4 The law allows us ; we will eat such things 
As history approves. The prophets gave 
A perfect law — we follow them,* Then 
said 

The priest, 4 0 DAna, false are all the tales 
That arc of prophets told : the sheep did not 
Abstain from food forbidden. For your wives 
You gamble, saying, God bade you. Fourteen 
parts 

You say the world contains, with nine great 
poles 

And all Muhammad’s. Why then sadly died 
His daughter’s children without water V 
Sec 
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• Na 'Adam de mazhab tli I6r hai na lamle The true disciple made in language sweet 


df Vfll'ty 

Tu hi kholke das Jchtiii, ajmt f/ur par n (Hi, 
Chele sifttfn jvriuii Rail* paij saw dr u 
Ptr jo aided, Poll'd, suit sdddtdn bdtdh , 

11 did % Adam thin ho id a ni, phir sabbhd zdtdh 
May roii utt pat i hoi hat Brahma thin jeu h 
shdkhdh, 


Main jay chhalii rehd sdh rich jal bhimh de 
r (it ail. 

Uthe 1: timer par hi yd us eh xld, dujjd kvhrd 
Cikhdix , 

Chile n/fdii jdndh, khvl sachchidh bdtdh. 
Chaudhri Pi dm Chand tad dhhiyd , sun Ddned 

q£:i, 

Gail ah ktr tV me id; »u/, n > kariii Jird*',. 

Jdchrhe Villi Jd tukht h n, chuy.it td Gu:<\ 
nth o it t Ik ir / dh y d , charh y h < ' t id h fdz /, 

Inina unite , Chkulhiiy phir t*i hi June h< 

Ath hkkluit hhdhC, pul raheh jetrcLh dreh. 
iSihyhft’i 1‘ifsi yii-e\ ha l in peytf rdhCh, 

Is p rihambar dl shard nhh, asei j on unit 
mah'd Ua\ 

Jidvi Bus Khatri hdi indy a dhdri, 

Vs partunish kdt ylr dr , hoi (Vshumdn, 

Paisd ohdd Turtle, Khatri irith panda l. 
parhe de rich khid/ike us are yuzdrl. 
iSu n tu. Tided ydriyd, mat tin mart 
Assdii to ih dt rClcii lei, avhhjdi sari 
Asst Jo Hindu l ok hrfk, paffhar nun see on, 

Kofi etc tale hah khan nan, lid p/fthrd, jerdh , 

Til d mat hi hike ttiroj n h n sec oh, 


Theso songs, and sings them, * Fasts we 
keep not , nor 

Do we keop Hindu days, nor go pilgrims 
To Mecca, nor keep festival like you, 

Nor Adam’s faith we follow, nor repeat 
The kalima . Speak of yonr own quite plain., 
The true disciple has composed these songs, 
God victory gives. The priest said, 1 Dana, 
hear 

My true defence. From Adam sprang the 
castes, 

And after him like branches people grew 
Of Brahma. None else has there been. For 
six 

And thirty ages floated I in deep 
Dark water, where I the creed did say 
Of him who is the Only One. Whom then 
Can I call equal to him ? ’ None. These 
songs 

The true disciple made, and vindicates 
r lhe truth. Then out spake Chuudri Rum 
Chand, * Hear, 

1 hnn, .1 ) A 1 1 ;i , teacher of the law, speak as 
r l heai phasest. Use no force: in Delhi 

rules 

A brave OhugaMa. I will swiftly ride 
To him.’ Said Dana, ‘What, k no west thou f 
my friend. 

To eat eight 1 >&vcs, and sleep in the shade, or 
d rink 

Curd water, or go plough the fidds. The law 
Wo doctors only know * A Khatri was 
Rich Dev I Das, who showed much kindness 
to 

Tlu- priest. So rich he was that other men 
Did borrow from him. This man standing 
u p 

Amidst the crowd said, ‘ Dana, doctor ^ 

The law, you have become a fool. We saw 
I lie priests strange powers, although I am 
Hindu 

Ami worship stones, and offer bread and 

«ay 

To idols, ‘ Eat ; ’ the ann wo worship, see 
The marks upon our brows. We doff our 
clothes 
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JAfd dualloh IdhlcS nahdvch tS d ho von, 

JUdvi Uds dkhiyd, Hindu mird ndh, 

M(dh kadi nahih gal chhapdt \ kun chhapdndd 
■ ndhdh * 

Dtvd bhariyd pdhi id, vich batti ih pdf, 

Dtvd dfi chluxdd bdlkS , gal sachoht ih tdih, 
DivdjSkar na bdliyd shard j hut hi hat tdih y 
DdnS ikatthe kar ISyS sdre mnlvdhe, 

Vaddd dp qdzidh , dd tufsirdh jdhd. 

’ Alim fdzil mauloi ravaiyatdh ivdle, 

Sabbho jdk$ bah gayS, phir dtvd do duwdlle , , 

()h de hSth dharn Qnrdn hi, kitdbdh vdrn . 

4 Innd tuatnnd hulldhu parhn, muhh thin 
parhke pukdran. 

Fast Jldhi mangdS , parh sahifdh mar an, 

Divd pdhi dd baldd nahih , hath Icanndh nu 
mdran, 

J hut he qdzl ho gaye, phir hath na hdran, 
Bhdwch j hut hr, hnjdh, pue raald v mdran, 

Dane qdzi dhhiyd , Diva Pir Shah bale 
Khali) ti hut IhaUjat hai, phir sabh dud lid , 
Sabbho mat hd tekahgo, ral qdzi sdn,. 


Phir sir o pd deange, Id j do dudlle, f 
Pale nun pir nr Ndm Dhdri saddc, 

Dddu Bhaggi) gidni, ngge hath ne baddhe. 
Chop rajbbdnd sckke, Pir Bale jggc, 

IS dm jappb khdh I)hd(ihib 9 phir divd jdge. 

JUtle nuri pir ne phir ndrd rdhyd , 

Died bhariyd pdhi dd Pir Shdlt jagdyd 
dhdidh Allah layjiih rahhidh dp mad ad fir dyd. 
Ldl Ididh ddt pbtrd Pir Dhagdfw jdyiL 
Ddrie qdzi dhfuyd } Tu surd purd • 

Vich mas it i chad baho hhilii kauii tainuh dhndd 
Chuhra, 

Tu divfk pdh\ dd bdliyd ham kite purd , 

Asia tdh terc child hdh , tu pir hai purd t 
Sun hi pir masit di dargdhS jde 9 
dd hkard dargdh vich , jd arz suhili. 

Lakh rupiyc l dice qdzt mas ft bamvdt\ 

()h di otto parda pdhi, inert maut sil bandit 
Titddhi pardi kajhS mur ho sah&i 
Chile sifldh jdridh vac Durgd mat. 

Allah dkhi f Baled, t& pir hai bhold. 


And washing don thorn- Hindu I, I speak 
The truth and fear not Here a lamp filled fall 
Of wa^er stands — a wick I place in it 

0 doctor, light it by a miracle* 

Wo then shall know you true : unless you can 

1 our boasted law is proved a lie.’ He called 
The teachers all, did Danil, and ho sat 
With all the learned men around the lamp. 
The book Qor/tn they placed beneath it, then 
They ranged their books about it, while they 

said, 

• Innd luainnd JculloM * and breathed 
Upon the lamp. They asked God’s grace, they 
threw 

Their verses at the lamp, but all in vain ; 

It would not burn, and they were ashamed 
indeed, 

But still they kept their spite, and made a 
noise 

In anger. Dana said, 4 Let the Pir Shah light 
The lamp. The whole assemblage will bow 
down 

Their heads before him, and a robe we’ll 
givo 

Of honour, which he’ll wear and go/ The 
priest 

Great Bala, priest of light, sent for those that 
Revere the Name, and Dad A, Phaggu, who 
Proclaim the truth, stood up with folded hands. 
They warmed their wooden drum and sat 
before 

Great Ihila, priest. 4 O sing,’ cried Bala, 4 sing : 
Sing hymns in praise of that great Namo. Tho 
lamp 

Shall lighted be.’ So Bala, priest of light, 

Did shout, and lo, the lamp with water filled 
Burst into flame, and Bala’s fame was saved, 
By God who helped him. This was grandson to 
Lai Khfm, the son of Pir D Lagan a. ‘ Thou,’ 
Criod Dana Qazi, 4 art a doughty weight. 

Sit in the mosque. Thou art; no Chuhra, thou ! 
A wonder thou hast done — disciples we 
Are henceforth. Thou art a saint.’ When the 
priest 

But heard the name of mosquo he went into 
God’s presence, where he standing made 
request, 

‘This Quzi hero has made ft mosque that 
cost 

A Idhh of silver, and a curtain ho 

Has curiously contrived to kill me, Como, 
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B ha inj ure If If ijaib do to uddan k hat old , 

Sail karih mast/ du na rakhih rauld , 

Rabb kisi na kin vekhiyd , mass A L i told , 

Bald ah he Rabh nun, df pa k pa kail, 

Ndl morf tnrp'W, phir holed sack n&m. 
dado it mas it mrenjd loth ajybii vekh , 

Main samite hb kkalbvdhjd faqirdn de bhSIck , 
Rabh bail dye, Baled, tore uchchf lekh , 

27? rd rd/n' nahih hoi, ho do hain anek , 

Zfri/d ptr partkf mas it val jiivii , 

^///e 1: haloid Rabh si, ohdr sum no filth. 

Mat hi toko Rabh rein Shah sis na witty 
Choir siftdh jnridh parh ndm snM.it n . 

Bald jd r mas it rich, bah arzdh hard A, 

Nd[o pir f t ihdbndd naif Rabb thin dardd 
Pan] ivatft namitz juzdrdd bah andar par Jo l a, 
Many dud Rabb than pir pair bdhar si dhardd, 
Pir mast tfr a niklu/d, ho a a ye ndl oil eh any d 
Kandhdii diyyidh yirrakf, khuii ho ad yd nangd. 
Sltahr sdrd si vfkhdd, Id dil d% sarvjd. 


La’nat dfndf Pane quit nuil, Icam lcita nahih $u 
c fanny A. 

Pir manfoh nikalkf, phir bdhar di/d , 

Ddnf qd:l dil rich, hdr shy gal jatjdt/u 9 
Pir roll jdf khaki dr b pd many way d, 

Jhnuh juit na dfuita, pir had fit nahih dyd , 
Kdriyar sab shahr df Pd ad mangivdcy 
Chib Ate khand df chd dhvr layde, 

K assail dumbf bakro Shdhjab yhar de, 
Andrasd: kaehauridh JcarAh ban am f, 
Ghfbmaidb moke, pakwdh had Ac, 
hdsbatti if nnishkaiidn , chdwal mangwae , 

Tar he lagyan pul Ah nun khutthbbf jdf t 
(i he If sijt&h jo-rid h pcifh ndm suitdi , 


Ami help me, save me from dishonour.’ 
The 

Disciple has composed these songs, by liolp 
Of Durga, goddess eloquent. God said, 

* 0 Bain, thou art simple, take for me 
Strange vehicles unseen, and flying bods, 

And move about the mosque unharmed. Let 

not 

This thing remain disputed. None has seen 
God, nor does any know what weight or 
size 

lie is.’ So I>ulu said to God, ‘Givo bread, 
Even holy broad to mo, and with mo be 
A true Name.* * When 1 enter look on mo : 

I in the garb of holy man will stand 
Before thee. God made for thee, Bala, fate, 
Good fortune. Second hast thou none, al- 
though 

Firs there are a many/ Bala Pir returned 
And straight ad vanced towards the mosque. 
God there 

Was standing. Bala went to Him, and bowed 
His head. The true disciple has composed 
These hymns, and reads them to proclaim the 
Name. 

Within the mosque our Bala sat and prayed 
To Ged. A priest was he and reverent. 

Five times he prayed, and then appeared un- 
hurt 

Without the door, when crash the mvsjid 
walls 

Fell flat ; the well lay there exposed to viow 
Of all the world. The whole town saw and 
st arod . 

They cursed the Qa/i Dana, Maying, ‘Thou 
Hast meanly done.’ But ltala stood before 
Them in the open. Dana planned again. 

* VWll feed the priest,' ho said, and sent for 

him 

A robe of honour. * We’ll not lot him go. 
We’ll say he never came.’ And so ho called 
The cooks most skilful of the town and loads 
Of y hi and flour prepared, ami said, ‘ I will 
Kill rams and goats when Bala comes to bo 
My guest/ So (takes and rice and all things 
good 

He bad — the flavour spread afar. These 
songs 

The true disciple made, and sings them for 
The Name. So Dana thought, 4 This priest 
shall not 



the chuhras. 
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* 

Dane qdzi dil trick dalii daurdi, 

Fir aw6h fur najmh , phir bdz azmdeh, 

Ghar di butti hi lit oh zabh harm, 

Kimiyd khub bandy e, phir xompt ndt, 

Ihnuu ijhtw rich bhnnrid , pdili mul na pah), 
Rinnhtn if hub bah dice, muiihCih par da na hatdih 
Ih khdht lldlo ptr ne, sdnnu dujji pain. 

Che lr Hij'tdh joridh park ndm snhdih . 

Kutti Lilli sunk!) ptr darcjdhe jae 
Jd lihorfi darydh rich, ja arz fiuhdi, 

Kutti hill l rC/ch lot charh riddhi hoi, 

]>ir paihmbnr auliyd nahih kh&ndu. hoi , 

Mnhh hixmillah parhkf, hath chuk path that, 
Kutti hi lit uthegi, hukam mere do nd{, 

Paihloh kutti uthcgi, phir bt Hi njl , 

/av he chuk loin thill nUCrii rumdl, 

J idle pir Robb vui i, ik gal mndi , 

Ik zandni ntr'i us ydrr ih chdhi 

Uhnuh lirrhb murdddh dittiriii, Ufi held jdi. 

0k dd putt jawdrt hk pet/d, bnddhi kdj rachdi , 
jlJef mandat u* sadditfa , dhhlld bajwdt. 

Jon} nth yd ha pn, »d{ tunijd ndi , 

J\ age rjh rich j da at (in t k noth fit. at, 

Jan/ ySr b rujh gaj/i, mdlhth l fa mi Haiti. 

Jan j pahuti jdk* f nnhuh dare buhdi , 

7V tn lis'd Jit kid nartipd, rdh changi at, 

J)kli rid it/ ft hk pci, nfd : tar pel dal 

Agar rdh rich jdndkdh, bhb nadt ai t 
Sank janj doll dub gap, phir hdhar na di, 
Jjiirdh ear he rkmdi raid phir luibb ds 
paliu nchdi . 

Jdn Balk pir nu saddd karoo, agge farsh 
bd'hdoiid. 

Kafr dii joke Shdh nuii kihd , rod Ud nurhdnd 
Agok Shah df Mini iota, zikr hare subhdna , 
Hukam Ufa Shith Foshan tdih , <$ ktmajhc 

kaisd khdiid f 

Amur Haiti vein dyd , moyd twUhjdwdha 
Dane khudt dharo kamdyd, Robb nv mul na 
bftdiid . 

Jad khduk ut ton par da hthiyd , hoydhhvl rab- 
bdna . 

Kutti billi rinda ho ijayi, chmme qadam 
shahdna . 

Manjo ut/o yayd haitlrf ttdd ud arndndn, 
Ittthan Wind hard said null dur iwijd habvdna. 


Without good trial go/ 11c killed and hashed 
His eat and dog, and gave them to bo cooked 
By the village barber, saying, ‘ Fry it well, 
And put no water in. The lid do not 
Lilt oil, and Haiti will partake/ The true 
Disciple made these songs. Proclaim them 
for 

The Name. The priest in due course heard 
about 

The dog and cat, and going into God’s 
Most holy presence said, *1 saw the dog 
And cat which they have cooked. Priests, 
prophets, saints, 

Have never oaton food like this/ God said, 

‘ Whenever thou shalt put thy hand within 
The dish, say 4 In God’s Name/ and cat and clog 
Will rise at my command, 1 lie dog and then 
Tim cat. But quick the dish uncover/ Bo 
He told to God a story. ‘ Once there was 
A woman, who to God gave one-eleventh 
Of all her income. Gifted he her with 
A son, who in due time was married. Thon 
The drums woro beat, and the party with 
The barber took thoir way. A stream they 
crossed. 

The boatmen got thoir foe, the journey full 
Was made, and all and sundry dues being paid 
Homewards they came, the barbers wife 
herself 

Being with them, but midway across the stream 
The bride with palanquin, and all tlu* rest 
Were drowned and lost. The mother wept for 
twelve 

Long years, and God restored them/ Dana 
called 

For Bala, spread a carpet for him, sent 
His servants with a message, ‘ Come, my lord ' 
A parrot white did shout loud praise to God, 
But Bala Shah said to Shah Rushan, * Dost 
Thou know what sort of food this is ? ’ then 
came 

A heavenly message, 1 Thou shalt raiso the 
dead, 

For Dana has deceived thee. God doth like 
Him not/ The dog and cat were presently 
About the feet of Bala, licking them. 

And Bala on his cot rose to mid heaven. 
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Dhartt ujxir manjd dijd, neon won hard snldmdh 
Ddnd s urd piird hihndd, dittho, sail nazrfinfi, 
&ai sure mfiih agge fiitfhe, kirke g aye sal dm fin 
Guru 2s final: nun pkar andar dittfi , chakki 
paJctir shamhfina . 

i Shfih J) aulfi chlnip langhdfi main thin, munda 
nutgur bhnjfihfi . 

T Hindu surma llabb bandy fi, lakh the men j fin fin 

llfizi ho Shfih nnzrfih leifih, fiyfi , rich makfinfi. 
humifiii Shfih di shukar baj fiyfi, s harm rale hi 
lidlmfina , 

T %ch nishani jhavfifi lay fi t mile gar can find, 
li rind v vfit) pakaru pirfi , mughkil karn a sunn* 
Aid a kh fire Half kite, diffhfi junta l jakfiha. 
Main aujahhfirfi nfirn jupanfifi, khair Janfihoh 
pfinfi. 

A 

( fit ih \k such Kdm dhani . 


Then Dana bowed, his pride was broken; and 
* Asurfi 9 said he, giving- gifts. He said, 

‘ I many holy inon have seen, who me 
‘ Much honoured ; BAM Nanak made I grind 
My corn ; Shfih Daulfi fled ; the boys I made 
Eject him ; thee alone has God made great* 

Oli spare my life/ The Sh&h accepted all 
His gifts, and homewards went ; his followers 
thanked 

Great God, who saved him from dishonour. 
Raised 

He his fair flag, and mad© his grave where all 
The peoplo go to pray for help in pain. 

Such wonders Bala did — the whole world 
saw. 

A sinner I repeat the Name. From heaven 
Give gifts. There is one Name, Eternal, 
True. 


AUCIT/EOLOGY IN WESTERN TIBET. 

BY THE E ft V. A. TT. FRANCKE. 

Supplementary Koto. 

In the Plates attached 1 exhibit three photographs by Dr. E. Neve of Srinagar, Kashmir, 
which are of special interest., as the objects represented have never before (toon depicted 
for the informal ion of scholars. Two are from Alchi Monastery near Saspola (ante, 
Vol. X X X \ . p, dih> ) and the third fron^ Khalatae. * 

Alchi Monastery. 

Plate J. shows a portion of the gallery with its trefoiled arch and wood -carvings, Plate 1 1, # 
flg. 1, shows a portion of the interior. The fresco of the monk behind the statue of Buddha is 
said to be a portrait of Lotsava Binchen bZangpo. 

Bogra Fort near Khalatso. 

1 late II. > fig, 2, represents the most ancient inscription on stone (whitened beforo 
photo K rophio K lor dearness) in LuMkli according to Dr. .1. I>. Vogol. It is situated a fen 
yards below the Dor™ Fort at Khalatso. The characters arc Indian Itmhmt of the Maurya 
period. Ur. Voj^l reads them to represent the word Bharad[v]ayasa. (See Annual 
Progress Jtejtorl, Archeological Survey, pp. 31-32.) 








Kin 2 Ancient Inscription at Khalatsc, Ladakh. 


PHOTOS UY DR f . NEVF, F R C S . C M S. 
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HAVABAHASANKAeSAftTTA OF FADMAOtJFTA. 

=g - ; r , = a I lMD 


ON THE NAV^HASANKAOHARITA OF PADMAGUPTA OR 
BY TH® LATE ?B9FB880»' Q. B^BLE®, 01#!, LL t>., AND D® TH. Z 
( TrafteHUd /tom the German 6y May S. Bxtrgem.) 



I. — * Tito Maouscript . 1 

T HE following *hori wcnrot of « hitherto unknown Mabakavya is based on 

This manuscript belongs to tne little known collection of James Tod, |E\U W ^ 
tnWaty #f the Boyal Asiatic Society in London, find is numbered 1I8< It con8ist^|^^^^s(k^ 


attd a number of Wank) palm-lea* es, with two to four lines cm the page, in old ^ .... v 

two first, with the two last h aves, have been compkDd by a latei hand, apparently because the MS a h^ 
been injured at the beginning a ml end Ihe date of the MS., if it ever was given, has not bam 
copied by the writer of the 185 pages. It may be presumed, however, that the MS. is of great age 
from the fact that the mnubtrmg of the single leaves is earned ont on the right side by mean* 
of the usual figures, and on the left by letters : compare Kiolhorn, ftepjrt on the Start h for Samkrti 
MSS ( Bombay, 1881 ), p. vui 11 Besid< s, manual ripfcs, sudi as the one uuder considi ration, hav( 
been* so often delinked, — r. g , by Kielhoin in the uport just quoted — that further description 
woujd be superfluous. 


The manuscript is, on the whole, urj w< 1) preserved. Only on a few pages is the writing 
blurred and indistinct Leaf 82 is bioktn and part lost Corrections on the margins of the leaves, 
as also completions of veises or parts of uises, aie often earned out m Sarada writing. 

If the manuscript shows eriors and defects — the text is not as a whole quite ao correct as one 
could wish, — it is at Labi complete, and m tins respect, m the meantime, unique It is, indeed, 
still possible that in India complete manuscripts of the A«r asdhascthkachania may be found, Still, 
with each year that becomes le^s pioLable. Manuscnptb which have become known up til] now aie 
incomplete. This is also true of the two manual ij ts, winch, according to Burnell ( A Classified, 
In lex to the Sanskut Jl/jSS. tn the palate at ' lanjoie , p. 103 a), are found m Tanjoi. While the 
work ot Padmagupta (Pamnala) consists of 18 sargas, these manuscripts only contain 17 sargas. 
Besides, as one ot them it not mked, and the other ( written about 1650 ), imperfect and much injured, 
it may bo taken tor granted that the manuscript nmtenal at Tanjor would not be sufficient tor an 
analysis or ev<yi for an edition ot the woik , — toi the rest, the title ot the Kavya is, according to 
Purnell, $tika*&nhathauta, and the name ot the author, Parmiabi Kalidasa ( ] ). 

ABo the manuscript, which the publishers of the Subfohtdtah, Messrs. Peterson and 
Durga prasad a, hftve brought out, was imperiect. 8 The “ fragment •’ includes “ seveial sargas ” and 
extends at least to the sixth sarga, as may be gathered horn the account of the scholars just 
mentioned .The beginning ot the work, however, is assuredly not preserved m this Iragment, 

otherwise Peterson and Durgaprasnda would doubtless have drawn up a more exact chronology of 

Padamagupta than that given in the words . •* In his Nata^dlta^fh kochanta Panmala or Padmagupta 
refers to KiUidusa, somewhere between whom and Kshemendia he is therefore to be put. His KAvya 
is m of a king of Avanti” (SnbhMiUh oh t Introd p 63). Further, it is shown below 

that the date of Padmagupta may be fixed as precisely as possible m the liteiary histoiy of India. 


>Thi« paper appottrod is th«. 8i4*itng*ber>ckh of the Wien Imp Akadenuo of Soicmoea for 1888, m the 
Phil. -lust. C Urn ( Bd. CX VI, lift i, S. 583-030 ) 'I ho lirstJO patfos of the German are by Dr. Zaahame, and 
the lftit 27 by Dr Bfthlor. 

» Conf. WUAKWl of VaUnbhad.va ( Bombay, 1886 ), Introd ,p 57 K Hare alao in Mmn'i small 
pampWnt, the AuMydloUkura ot hahunradn I Bombay, 1886), p. 25 f, i» found oollooted ail that la known 
concerning the poet P&dtnagupfH and lu» work*. 
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II. — The Author, his time, and his work. 

Tlk namet*! tlu nuthot i* Pa&magupta : so he is called iu the colophon to the first snrga ot 
a fifmmtlhffliidaJiaut i ui tli ' HMimsiript bnore us, m the lint ol tho four tail vem$ which ai*e 
attested to the poem ; 

Ptarf vi hi hoLutnu iady uti Parhnagv pi ah 
*n&mlfnn djanrtpat* s vharitmh ha band ha* \\ 

in the D aSttrfipa ( ed II ill, p *M\ ) , mid m tin SuhhiUhitd' ah uml*r No. 1GK, another name *— 

aM ft# it appeals On more usual naun — oi TadmAgupt q s Pan mala. He is almost always 

called so in the snigi ot the mmusuipfc More us, also, k>r example, m the 

(Janarattumahuila U p. 117 

Padmagupt i s i .if It u was rail k l Mng&nkagupta, as given m the eojophon to the first sarga. 

The n *>*io l <• I’kdmi^upti is uisiK h\ d Padniagipta umiposel the Mfthdkuvya 

A avasa fitted il at t-ti, whit h tn*its or the wiunuu; ot th k Miahe-lviag’h daughter Safeiprabhft 
(''tti'piahhtitubhah b tor the gl >rtfio n inn oi hi^ patron kmg Smdhur&ja alia' Navaskhasftnka, 
dhis is, <]t‘irl\ anti distri tt\ i\pti<«(l in tin CoirIu bug mmh * of th k poem — compare the 

passage quoted W h > was this ki ig Siilhuriu hoveiei ' Wh re did he rule 9 This pomt is 

tvplauol on m tin hrsi mi;h, esp^u ill) in tins two vet^ s — 

iSnrast tih laipo f at it / iLaud tm 
/ uahunaht I at pain a tul< unn | 

// } i/i pin'd Id U niumap/f/ftnu/i a 
i at in u at ht r nt path/ saw* hat dm ah II G It 
di <oa # u*i'ur mam ftuh i mndru 
maltitn udm l tl patirdfa in ah | 

* /n *iu <> > pit) md i a/ than (hat a 'if a 

hfminti i t( m nnpt at% frn* ihut d f dld \\ 7 It 

Palmagupta ww lli ie <n( <•> ml }o t to Vftkpatir&jftd^va, a t x i< n l of po<tfl (lanhd idham ), 
mnl aits h * deuh, i our t jo *( fu SmdhiiMija, who s taliei a younger brother ( nnujauman ) of 
V*tkp«uitapi N «w w** pio<M i to find Mndhur.ifa d<*m i d» 1 as Avantipati, MlUavatijitiakotaiitt, 
Paranictruvaihfeukotu, <Vi , thus if atp‘i*s quit ve»nun that, m V ikpatua j \ and Snnliinidja, wo 
bavi two well-known Liiln <>i MiVava, h longing to ih d \tiioh oi the Paramftrf»a. Tin* time 
oi the Mil ot th kin^s h a- i uni • l { i hy < h s k iitnu and iiom that the date 

to Tilmuiipti mis o hvel. The period of tho btorary activity of Padmagupta falls m 
the last quarter of tho tenth and the bogmnaig of tho eleventh century A. IX fi 


3 This nto ry of tno a lebiat <1 kmg Siadhuraja, winch ih beautiful an a lull-blown white lotus, TadmagropU haa 
composed, 

* praisrt throne f iru onquiabbo rool of the w i^hinfr tree of the Saia«>afcl, kiu^ Vfikpatirfija, Uy whoso 
giw wo also wrnudtr m the path tioittbu ty ih* put 

1 « e m vi i h b.kj ttir^ji j if »jhd tuv nuijp wen hi on^rnd hoi\(u 0'> ins death), the placv and 
allow an e of a ourt j < et I 1 st, uud { ui-** J t > a nupo^o tf> Now fhndhateja, brother of that friend of poets, 
freoi i n 

' r ° nf lfJ * ni Voi T'ocuillr V C>1 fl and to! XrV p 1 f>9 ff, li^/enbetffer^ ttoitrag* 

ur hi oh i r i n/oj*rmau 'jraftn,, 1\ 7i fl. SimJImr ji w t iho sou of M>aka { »* tnnutumod m tbe 
h n at I a/? I u h n da 8 77 , 11, Ki 1° V* ) and f.irh r of th* r< n«wu* i Ph a of bhAr i 

f 1,11 n>1 iqdM«fird Mo*dlj fixolhy /umarn, uth«artudk> Saimkrifc tnrfir/.AWfi, Owmefclc, 

amipilvM. \ n«4 Ml. m lb /< rh*r . r‘i / iimpn X II I ,Ui, z it pvmtn ont also that i’adaiftffupt* 

warttt< >nt<U] 1 ' flt ' SM ar.f an i nli mat f fcliowoounf i> man) of Dbatiai Ida, tin* author of the Pa. yahihrfdn 
On PharmpMa nf JM.! r vtmq,f IV V* ft and m the S dsunjih n*ht<u der Phil *hut (l der h.Akad dvr 
If imv^hof'+h :a r d .♦ f i * sj p a. 



NAVASAHASANKACSARITA OP PABMAGHFrA. 


This is fctax^st ail we eau Extract fEom tho Navasdlmdhkac ha$i ta respecting l^dmagnpia. 
It mu y be moutkmd tba%, according to his own statement in the fourth’ concluding verse h$ 
composed his poetto at the oommaadof king Siudhuruja, not from poetic pride ( djmiw Jwtvr 
♦ •. . na havUmdarpah ). In the colophon to the whole work, the author is called a htitihavi, 

a clover poet — a title which was held as specially honourable . 7 


As regards the title 1 of the K&vya Namsd has d it kneharita it must be remembered that there 
is anothet Work of this name not yet discovered : Srlharsha is also known to have ct>«|pose4 
a NapiMfflmdhhaCh#rita>* 


It tnfty be accepted without dispute that Pndmngnpta wrote other works besides the 
Nava fid hand hkacharita, There lmw even been expressed a conjecture as to the contents of a lost 
poem" by Padmagnpta. Kshmendra, in the AuchitijdUimMra namely, quotes a number of verses 
under the name of Pariinala, which, it may be remarked, do not appear in the is avas&hasdh hat liar ita . 
From these verses Peterson has concluded that “the theme of the (lost) poem was that expedition 
into Gujar&t despatched by Tailapa under a general of the name of Bnrapa,” against Mularfija, the 
founder of the Ohaulukyu dynasty of Anahilupaf tana, who for some time was hard pressed, though, 
according to the Gujarat chroniclers, the general was eventually defeated with slaughter, ‘‘The 
striking verse in the kdryap* dkfisefi : lUijan rdjamtd n a patkaya.fi math (p. 450, Calc, Fd. 18Tb) 
wears every appearance of being from the same work, for which we should be on the outlook” (The 
Atiehitijatam of Kshemendra, p. 20). Peterson's conjecture may be looked upon as a good one, in so 
far at lea at as there is nothing against it from a chronological point of view. Tailapa, king of 
Kalyftna and Purimala, were contemporaries. One only wishes that l Primula’s lost poem could be 
found. 


III. — Quotation from the NavaB&has&nkacharita. 

As the time of Padmagupta can be pretty exactly fixed, if will lH of interest to find out, on the 
one hand, which poets he names in his Kavya ; on the other hand, by which authors verses from the 
NuvavfihHsdnkachanta are quoted. 


Unfortunately Pndimgupta very seldom mentions earlier poofs, and only those whom we know 
were earlier than the end of the tenth century. They are the following: — K&lidAsa, 1, f), 2, ,92 ; 
Guh&$hya, the author of the Brlkathilhd . 7. 94, in a play on words ( srutd tjmfldhyasya 
brihathathd tava ) ; finally B&ha and Mayftra in a verse, which, in some degree, recalls the 
well-known verse of ftftjaickhara — aha yrubhdeo rdydeeydh.'® 

ga ch ileaearnmn ch chhiitihdri nor a v anise am h | 

"# Sri liars ha eva scmyhatfam chakre banatnayurayoh (| 

Thu place has been described in detail by Zachariae in a sketch on Sanskrit vie he kbit ti n in 
Bemmbcrgt'ps Supplements, XIII, 100, 


1 Oont Fikramd tifauhvachanta, IS, 101, and also Jacobi in the LUeraiwHatt fur OrientaUiChe Philoloyie t 

in., m. 

# Oonf. JTauhadhwharUa 32, 151 ; Vibranuinkadevach ari ta, ed. Buhler., Introd., p. 2. 

* la the Calcutta edition, of lS06 ( p. 292, the verso is quoted with variations also in the Saras vat fkanthftbharay.a, 
•d. Borooah* p. 21*5, in which is added: airtiuayahtihhawniti hhiyilcnitirimyarasyi h narapatuh kasrhii praidham 
i 'hryayali (p. 250). — Incidentally attention is directed to the verse V tints lit hail) Saraaratik, p. 849, 17, upon which 
Aufrecht ban already remarked m the Catalogue, p. 497 a, 

*• Quoted for example in the Suhhdsh iUlvali, Introd., p. 86, 

u Here ft oorrectiop aud addition is acknowledged. The expression varnavichchhitti means with regard to the 
arrow of kittg SlndhurAja •* putting together of letters ” arrangement of syllables. The arrows of the king wero 
marked With his name — The r*re Sanskrit word vkhchhiiti is also used in Na uastihanti it kachari ia t 17, 19. 

h&n&li sa$MUaw suhhaftisipat trail) 
mhasraSa(i $onita$lka[rti]rdrtifi I 
utt&lavaivasvatattitcivHnta- 

vkhehhitiiin tihnl) fair* bar yatdltifr II 
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We must give greater attention to the quotations which are to be found in grammatical, 
rhetorical, and other writings of India under the name of Padmagupta, or Parimala* A number of 
such quotations have been already collected by Peterson and Durgaprafttula in the introduction to 
the Subhdshit draft , p. 51 &. These quotations will now have to be gone through with the greatest 
possible avoidance of unnecessary repet itions. 

The phrase namo namah Idoyarasdya tasmqi in Suhhdshitdv'ili , No. 168, is taken from the 
.introduction to the A avasdh and hk ac har it a > Sarga I., v. 13. The verse chitrat'artiny apt nripe , 
which Phanika quotes in the commentary to the Dasariipa , II. 37 (compare Hall's publication, 
Preface, p. 66 n. ; Petersburg ’Dictionary, Supplement under Padmagupta ), occurs Naoatdh. 6, 42* 
This is the only verse which Peterson and Durgiipfusihla have found in the fragments accessible to 
thorn. All other verses, which have been quoted by these scholars chiefly from the Auchityamchdra~ 
chnrchd of Kdieinendra, as belonging to the Parimala, do not appear in the iXavandhasdhkacharita % 
and must therefore, in so far as we do not accept another Parimala beside our Pari mala para niitua 
Pad mag jpub, be derived from lost poems of Pa-hmigupta’s. One thing is still to he remarked 
that the strophe adhdknhht ho Ltt.oWLn tan hardly belong to Parimala. In the work or works 
where iris asciibed to Parimala there is probably an error. It is to be remembered that the fourth 
Padtt of the .strophe ( Han't mantam, Ac.) is quoted bv rjjvaladfttta ( at U n I, 11, p, 6, 10, ed* 
Aufrecht ) under the designation Irnhatjirayoya. This expression means 12 something like %< renowned 
example,” chiwcal example.” Is it to be accepted that l,’ jjvaladatta — or his authority — has 
honoured a passage from a work of Parimuia's with this designation ? 

In a systematic examination of certain '-hisses of literature quite a number. of quotations might 
perhaps be pointed out, either given under the name of Padmagupta (Parimala) or anonymous* 
There nre indeed otten verses quoted without naming the author. We can hero furnish only a small 
supplement to the groups m tfc‘ Suhhdnhifdttdi (above referred to). Parimala is quoted 13 (which 
Peterson and Durgapras ida have overbaked ) aim in YardLumuna’s Gtti)arutnatnahodadhi (p. 117, 
7, ed. Kggtding) : chdpo dhanuh 1 yhhd rarimahisya* 

Yipukshah ridhha it yak ritd tit tin* turn 
bhrdU kh ay d ha n vhitatpd las an tyd | 

?i dkdramdtrr.na para miapurya 
yaayuni akdri Icriyaydyi chdpah 1 1 

— - X avasdh. I. 74 ; yan>ja 9 i. c., .Siinlhurajasya, The Xarasdhwdhhachantn is quoted anonymously 
four times in the tenth Ullasa of the KdryapraLdsu. p. 623, 2 (in the publication by Mahe&a 
Chandra Nyayaratna, Calcutta, 1866). 

T! himbaushtha act rdyanU t>*nn p urv a m ~ a drift y a t a 1 
ad hand hndayepy+sha in ngasdrdicsM Mkshyute U 

— N a vasah, 6, 60 ; Bbhtliugk, halts Jit fsjtrrichfi, No. 4461, 1 ho verse serves as an example for 

the ligurc parydya . 

Knvyapr., p. 365, 7, 11, are given as examples for the figure ins ham a — 
h rls/iddapi mridvaiuji f; veya m thy a fa /« < h a n d i 
ay am hi* a cha kukuld guilt trkiitj tn,n dart anal ah I) 

N avasdh. 16, 28, where the third Padu begins with esha kca cha; atul 

r 11 1 >u '“caiurif.! of jraycjn aeo epO^I above, <*onf. tbo uoninxiintary to (7a narain(l>mt%hod(nthi i I. dj 
i.’jt' xvr. in*l. t.c<>jr<j } , lt i>\ ]>, t .>, n'Ufl f. Th ‘ I 'xieoeiMpherw explain } ray eg a by tddaniana. ^ 
Bohtloiffk Uk. - b-,.U ipmy.tya tor tic- titie of a work. Auftvold, s« ( *aw to look upon b,ilixt as an abbreviation of 
Bfihal kaih‘ r l ; ( coat. the Pel. Dictionary under liuhaiprnyoya}, 

18 Pointed out by Z-bdiariae, 0‘dtiujar (Jcluhrti Jiwiytu, IB80, p. D22. 
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itidyah karaspariam^avdpya eht/ram * 

rane rane yasya Itrip&aarekhd I 
iain(Uantld iaradindupdndu 
yaiaB~tr ilolcy Abharanmh prosit c H 

» Navaa&h. X, 60 (with immaterial variations). The first of these verses is found besides in the 
Ala^kAtavinaftrfeitil of Jayaratha (Deccan Coll. MB. No. 28, foL 160 b ) according to Pischel, 
CotU Gel. 1884 , p, 511 ; the second in the b&hityadarpa$a, u under No. 720. Both 

iwm »ro, to all appearance, copied from Jayadeva* 5 in his 'Chandrdhha, V. 85, 86 : 

kveyam kirUhamridvahg l hva fawn - m adanaj vara h |\ 
hirthh prmUte dhavaladx sydmd tava Jcrtpanikd it 

(in JlbunandAV publication (Calcutta, 1874). Finally the Kdvyaprahdm , p. 339, 9, is quoted as 
an example for the figure ek avail). 

purdni yasydm savardhgandni 
vardhgana riipap u ros h ri idiigya h | 

^ rupaih sanvunmilitasadvildsa- 

m-astram vildsdh husmndy udh a sya \\ 

from the description of the town Ujjayini, Navasdh. I. 21 ( purdni yasydh savardmjandni , MS.). 

No single passage from the Narasdhasdnkacharita is quoted in the Sarasva tikan t h dl Kara i\ a . 
This is rather remarkable, for BLojadeva, the recognised author of the Sarasvatikanthdbharana, 1 ® 
must have known the court-poet of his uncle (Vakpnti) and of his father (Sindliuruja). The 
possibility that the verse Vdsishthaih Sarasvattk, p.349, belongs to a lost work by Parimala has 
already been pointed out, p. 151, note 9, 

If, on the other hand, verses by Parimala are seldom quoted in Anthologies, it may be 
understood from this, that his poem is poor in fine phrases and maxims ( subhdshita ). 

IY. — Tho NavaeAhasftfikacharita. 

The Mahakavya of Padmagupta contains 18 Sargae, which, as in other poems of tins class, 
bear special names. In the manuscript under notice all these names are not given completely. So 
far as they are preserved they will be given below. 

The total number of the strophes is roughly 1525. With reference to the investigations by 
Jacobi 17 m to tBe use of the metres in the Mahakavyas we ought, at least, to give the measures 
Padmagupta has used. The chief metros are : in 1, 9, 14, 17 saiga, Upajdti ; in 2, 6, 11, 1C, 
Anushtubh \ in 8, Fushpitdgrti ; in 4, 7, 18, Vumastha ; in 5, AvpachcMandasilca ; in 8, 
Uathmldhatd ; in 10, MaujnWhhim ; in 12, V ait ally a ; in 15, Udga/d ; in 18, VasantatilahL 
Besides this, in the closing verges of single sargas, the following are used as »ido metres:— 
Fraharshini Mmddkrfintd, Mdlint, Vammdld , Sdrdnlaoihidita Salim, Sihharwi , Sragdhard, 
Marini . Thus 1.9 metres are used in the Narasdhaedhkticliarila, that is, exactly as many as in the 
epic* of Kalidasa. It is also to be noticed that Padmagupta is free from all metrical tricks. 


u ly the English translation, p> 416 f„ IBs ( *• o., 8indhurAjVs ) sword, wonderful to say, dark as it is like tho 
Tawflk tree, itt every battle httviug obtained contact with hie hand, engenders at the very moment a fame, white as 
the autumnal moon glorifying tho triple world. 

26 pimdiel’H abortion ( KmlnUa's Bring^atila fa, p. 8, 17 ) that Jayadova, with ono exception only, uses hia own 
example#, muit bo somewhat, qualified. 

10 Bhojafi 8ara$vai(h*nth$bhctrafj.'ikari& t Ganaratmimahodadlii, p. 2, 11. 

it Oojif, J)k Eym Kalidasa's, p. 135 ff. VerUandl. des 5 ttlil Ini. Orient. Concerns, II. 2, aud Zeiischrift de$ dent, 
moryetd, GwiUchaft, 38 , 613 . 
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Three or more verses, which, according u> the meaning, form a unity, are expressed as such by 
the expressions kaldpaka , 18 Judah j, Malta, and samddnitaka. The last two of these expressions have 
been till now used but sparingly ; besides, their use does not always agree with the rules of the 
Indian theorists. Thus aamdiinitalca as a rule is used in order to combine two verses, through which 
one and the same sentence runs, while this expression, for example, according to the S&hityadarpana f 
No, 558 , serves to join three verses. 10 If in sarga 14, 79 — 85, seven verses, is called a tilaka ,2° this 
is apparently merely a slip of the pen for kulaka . 

Padmngupta's language is, on the whole, pure, simple, and easily understood. In individual 
cases the want of a commentary is pres&ingly felt. 

The story which Padmagupta relates in his N avasdhasd ii lea char ita with the peculiar breadth 
of the Mahakavyas, has, without doubt, a historical background. Not only the hero of the 
poem, king Siudhuraja, did really exist ; the other people too, who appear in the poem as Niigas, 
Vidyadheras, Asuras, Ac., have played a part as comrades or enemies of the king. Meanwhile it will 
be difficult to fix the true names and positions of the historical characters which appear in Padmagupta 
and must be left to others (conf. below, p. 171 ). 

The following analysis of the poem is given in brief. It will merely be a sketch. The endless 
speeches and long-winded descriptions, which fill up a, great part of the poem, without essentially 
alTecting the narrative, will not, as a rule, be taken account of. 

First is an index of the characters (speaking or acting) which appear in the Niwas&hatdhka- 
( liar ita : — 

Sindhuraja alias Navas&has&uka, king of Mu lava. 

Yabobtiatn alias Ramffngada, his minister. 

Sankhap&la, a king of the N ft gas. 

SafeiprabbA, his daughter. 

Anangavati, 

Kalftvati, 

M&’yavati, [ °f Sasiprabha. 

P&tatft, J 

NarmadA ( Reva), the goddess of the river of the same name. 

Vanku, a Muni (Mahar^hi). 

Ratnach&da, a young snake-demon. 

Sabikauda, a king of the Vidyadharas. 

MAlatl, his wife. 

VajrAhku&a, a king of the Asuras. 

Vibvftnku&a, his son. 

V. — Analysis of tho Poom. 

The first sarga hears the title nagarinarfndrxvarryirt'tm. The town, that is, Ujjayinl, is described, 
vv, 1G — 55. The rest of the sarga is dedicated to the narendravarnanam* The king is called 
Sindhur&ja. Other names of the king are, NavasAhaa&tika and Kumftran&rftyapa, Of these 


Without doubt those names of 6 loka -connections aro referred to in the Trikdadasetha III , 2, 23, tinder 
kaVt'jrokavift'.itbffkav, A'c., which, like ho so many other statements in thin Lexicon, has been misunderstood ( wee 
Zachariao in lUv.t on herder’s Ikttrlujm, X„ 122 ft.). In tho Petersburg Dictionary under Kaldpaka we moot with tho 
meaning “ sect marks on tho forehead.” 

18 \vt tho vouugor Vftghbat* teaches in his AlaiiMratLlaka mkc.na ehhandatd muklakam 1 dvdbhpdfh yugntath 
$a Mdnitakaw chn j iribhir viMiaknn \ chnturbhih kaldpakam j dvdtlaMntaift Makar*. India Office MSB. No. 2 IM 3 . 

really " brow ornament, ca*i mark/* in Jibe tho word of tho same meaning vti&haka according to the 
UanhhakoSf^ e.v. trv,h>kt (irldoki/tim kpvhnalav^c tilakark klomni ch&ttriydm ). Conf. Zuehariue, Heitr&ge zur 

it- ditch en Lcnaxjrajd, i < , p , 70 < 
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names Padmagupta uses the first pretty often (also Navinasahasahka, 6, 11, 11, 102) ; tho second 

never. The usual designations of Sindhurtija are, besides, Avantifevara (1, 15) Faram&raraahi- 
bhjrifc (2, 61) MftlavaiAja (3, 19). The minister and constant companion of the king is called 
Yatoobh&ta, or aparena ndmnd, Ram&hgada. At the close of the Barga iJliara is mentioned as 
“the other town*’ (apard pur t) of the king, aB the “capital of his race.” 21 

The real narrative begins with the second sarga (chi iratnrijd valohin am). The king is engaged 
in hunting on the Vindhya mountains (vv. 1 — 32). Here he catches sight of a spotted antelope,’ 
which bears a golden chain round its neck, and excites the king's highest curiosity. It withdraws 
into the thicket, but is wounded by an arrow shot by the pursuing king. The arrow, which the king 
has shot, is inscribed with his name ( svandmadheyachihna , as the arrow of Ayus in the Vikramorva- 
Hya). The king is dissuaded from the further pursuit of the fleeing antelope by the advice of his 
minister. King and minister spend the night at a lotus-pond, and start next morning to seek for 
the wounded antelope. 


Third Barga ( Mraldhha ) : the king vainly endeavours to find the spotted antelope. On the 
Other hand he discovers a swan ( sitachchhada ), which hears a string of pearls ( tdrahdra ) 
in ifs beak. The king is successful in obtaining possession of this string of pearls, as the swan 
alights at a lotus-pond and lets fall the heavy pearls. The king in this way receives the first news 
of his future wife. Characters (akshardndm tatih ), found on the pearls, disclose to him the name of 
the owner ; it is the ornament of Sa&iprabha, which lias fallen into his hands. The king is seized 
by a longing for the unknown. 

In the fourth Barga ( Pdtaldvalolcanam ) a new vision is granted to tho king. He observes a young 
maiden, who wanders in the wood, apparently trying to find something which is lost. 


We find out who this maiden is in the fifth sarga, 22 in which she gives a dofcailed account of 
herself and also of Sasiprahhfi in a long speech (vv. 2—57). The speaker is a snake-maiden called 
P&t&lfrf a daughter of tho snake-demon Homa. She belongs to SasiprabhiVs retinue and holds tho 
office of fan-holder (sitachdmaradhdrane ny/nhtd). — ■ Sa&iprabhU, who, on account of her adroitness 
at tho game of ball, also bears the name of A&ugA, is a daughter of the demon-prince SahkhapUla. 
She loves to wander around on the mountains — on the Haras ail a (Kailfisa),on the Malaya mountains, 
on the Himfichala. One day as she was wandering on a spur of the Vindhya, named Kusum&vachftla, 
her pet animal* her I'dimiga (antelope, kept for her amusement), ran away. Tliia is the “spotted 
antelope,” which the king, while hunting on the Vindhyaa, pursued and wounded with an arrow. 
While the king* spends the night at the lotus-pond, SafeiprabhU rests on a sand-bank of the river 
SaSankastiti (t. <?., the Narmada, or Rovn). Tho wounded antelope, which she ami her friends seek 
for in vain, is seen by the snake-king's daughter next morning standing beside her couch. On the 
arrow, which is sticking in tho wound, she reads the name of the marksman, “ NavasflhasAhka.” 
Immediately the love-god enters her heart. Meanwhile a swan — the same, whose acquaintance we have 
jnrt made in tho third Barga -steals tho string of pearls, which has slipped from the conch of 
SftsiprohhA He talcs the pearls for a lotos-root (mrindlasoM). The snake-maidens m the roturae 
of frfiprabfaft, among whom is Patnla herself, arc sent out to seek for the robber of the ornament. 


How the king has come into possession of this ornament and thus discovered the name of 
Sasiprabhu is now told. 

In a second speech (w, dD— 78) Patala advises the king to go himself to the river Rcva and 
there to meet Sasiprablnt. So the king sets out led by tho snake-maiden Fatal*. 


si kularttgaMM i Khfirft >« also thus expressed, 18 , B». 

« Posgtbly the name of the fifth sarga is : PHalUaMHi^nam. 

mamiftovipt. 


Tho title is wanting in the colophon of tho 
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la the sixth sarga (narendradariancim) we are introduced to the lovesick SaSiprabhi 
surrounded by her friends. She is deep in contemplation of the royal arrow, which bears the 
inscription: 

Navlnns&hasdhkasya kamadevakriter-ayam | 

Malavaikamrigahkasya Sindhurajasya sayakab If 

SasiprabhA asks her friends, who this Sindhur&ja may be, who is designated in such a manner 
as a (new or second) Sahasahka. She is answered by M&lyavati, the daughter of a Siddlm, whoin 
the king had once seen at Ujjayini at the feast of Mah&kala ( Ma hukdlaparvapi) . She gives information 
al>out the king, and sketches a picture o f him on a stone. This likeness is not such as to lessen the 
love-sickness of SasiprabhA.* 3 The words also of AnahgavatS, another friend, are prompted too 
much by timidity and hesitation, for the snake-king’s daughter to hope for a union with her beloved* 
On the other hand, Kalavati, the daughter of a king of the Kinnaras, gives her encouragement. 
King Sindhuraja is certainly somewhere in the neighbourhood. The friends, who have been sent into 
the wood to seek the swan, would meet the king, Kalavati closes (v. 94): 

sthira bhava njdpena tram-ilia saihyogam-apsynsi | 

yafcha karivasrame purvaih duhshyantena sakont.ala tl « 

Scarcely has Kalavati finished, when Patala appears, and with her king Sindhuraja. 

The seventh sarga (pkanintjasutrfxauMflshanam) describes the meeting of the king with the 
snake-king’s daughter. Besides the king, his minister RamAngada and Malyavati are represented 
also as speaking. SaAiprabha, who sits silent while the king is speaking, betrays, by a sigu, her 
partiality for him. 

Eighth sarga ( n&jaloMvatdra ). SasiprabhA disappears, together with her friends. She i* 
carried away by invisil.de snakes to the snake-town Bhogavati in the underworld. The way, which 
SasiprabhA has taken, is pointed out to the king, by IieVa, by the mouth of the SArasa bird. In 
accordance with this direction, the king flings himself into the stream of the liver, with the intention 
of following SasiprabhA. He says nothing of his intention to his minister, as he is afraid he might 
hinder him from his rash deed (esha vif/hnam iva bdhasotsave kalpayinhyati mama). The minister, 
however, follows, when he sees what danger his master 13 about to put himself into. The king passes 
over the river, in spite of all hindrances which meet him. On the other side he reaches a golden 
palace?. In the court-yard of tills palace ho is about to lay himself down on a golden Madhaviranke 
to rest, when a beautifully attired woman stops out of the palace. A parrot calls to* the astonished 
king : the Narmada is actually standing before him and wishes to extend hospitality to him. 

The ninth sarga 24 contains the K arm aldsa mbh (Isha nam, the conversation between the king 
and the Narmada. The river the goddess gives ti.e king news about SasiprabhA, completing what 
PA (ala has told him, and discloses to him under what conditions he may gain possession of bias 
beloved (v. 35 — 65): When SasiprabhA was born, the house gods declared that the daughter of the 
snake-king, who has been given signs of good omen, will ut one time become the wife of a ruler of the 
middle world, and accomplish the death of Aaura Vajrknkufca, a mighty enemy of the snakes 
(updgaUyamnidhandgraduti Vajrdnkusasya), Whereupon there was great joy in the snake- world. 
After SasiprabhA was grown up, her father, pressed by the gods Siddhaa and Mahor*ga% fixod at 
a gathering the conditions (the price , Hulhasawthd 16, 88) under which he would give the hand Of his 
daughter to a suitor; “In the pond, beside the well-watched pleasure-house of VajrAftkuAa grows 
ft lotus with golden flowers. He who makes these golden flowers into ear ornaments for my daughter, 


l n tbisf/eiho ition, Padmafcupta’tf vo r«o quoted by Dkauika appears. Datartipa IX. 37, ou the king (SiadburAja) 

reprcaotitfid hi tie: picture. 

M Tho iirat seven versos of this sarga, boguming on page 82 , are, according to the remark* above, on naira 142 
only partially preserved. 
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«h« shall be his wife. Up till now no one had fulfilled this condition. Narmada affirms, however, 
that king Sindhnnlja hm been set apart by fate to kill the Asnra, to obtain the golden lotus (lowers 
Bud thus to win the hand of fea&prablm. Narmada further narrates that at a distance of 50 gtwji&i 
lies the town Ratn&vati built by the skilled Maya. This is the chief town of the Asnra prince 
Vajrfthku6a, There the king is to go. Finally Narmada prophesies to him that the Muni Vahku 
will appear to him ori the way to Ratnavati, After this announcement the river goddess placed her 
own bracelet on the king’s arm, spoke a blessing and disappeared. 

The tenth sarga (liatnacMdatampreshanam) begins with a conversation between the king and 
minister, who is of no further importance in the narrative. 25 Tin*, minister wishes to undertake the 
expedition against Asnra VajrAukusa alone ; the king, however, will not consent to this. Then the 
pftrrot, which we have already met with at the end of the eighth saiga, appmra again tad relates: he 
is a Snake-youth ( ndgadftrahi ) called Rutnachudu from the race of the b’ahl-acbuda. A disciple of 
the Muni Kantha lmd cursed him once and changed him into a parrot. Softened by his petitions, 
the Muni had declared to him, that he should resume his form again if king NavasuhasAuka should 
entrust him with a message to Sas'prabhA. — The king acceded willingly to the desire of EatnaekCida 
and sent him with a love message to the snake-town ( Bhoguvati). 

•Elovonth sarga {Yahlinmahtrshidarkinmn), the lung and minister proceed on the way pointed 
out by Narmada. In this way they reach the grove of the Mum Vahku. lie greets them, treats 
them hospitably and asks the race and name of v he king (that one such stood before him he had 
recognised at once), and the object of the journey into the netherworld. Upon this RamAngada 
takes up the conversation (cv. 4 f J — 112) and gives Vahku the. desired information. In this he goes 
far back ; lie relates the origin of the Faraumra dynasty — beginning with a description of the holy 
mountain Arbuda (vv. 4b — 1>3) and glws the line of king* from Pu ram hr a to Sindhur&ja. The 
Muni declares himself satisfied and prophesies a successful ending to the undertaking of tin* king. 
Upon (ho request of the Muni to stay a little in the ascetic grove the king takes his place on 
a seat ornamented with precious stones. 

Twelfth sarga (phaMrrffitBuUlsrapmtSftmttgttwa). The king, overcome by sleep, sees Skisiprabhfi 
in a dream as she wanders in his pleasure grove at his side wearing the golden lotus dowers. The 

poet puts into the king’s mouth a long address to Kasiprahha (vv. lb — GT>). 

In the thirteenth sarga ( T7 dy ud /< arfi i 1 h ip* *s o m thj a mn ) t h e story is continued. After the king 
awakes he converses with the Muni Vahku about the affairs of the upper and under world, .lust as 
he is about Uxbrenk off and take farewell of the Muni, lie sees am >nkey standing before him, who is 
carrying a pomegranate, of a pale red colour like the check of on intoxicated. Kerala woman. 1 * 10 
The monkey offers the fruit to the. king ; the king is about to lake it, hut lets it fall to the 
ground, out of it falls a multitude of sparkling gems. Tin* king, as much astonished as rejoiced, 
makes the monkey a present of the bracelet, which la* himself had received from the river goddess 
Ueva. Immediately the monkey takes the. form of a man and bows before the Muni, the king, and 

his minister, and to the question of the Muni, wlm he was ? and how he became a m mkey / relates 

the following : 1 am called Snfeikkanda : rny father is Sikliandakotu, a prince of the Vidy&dharas. 
My dwelling is in the mountain StibikAnta. Once, a rumour was spread, that a representation of 
Vishnu made of sapphire had risen out of the sea. The curious women of the town streamed out to 
seethe wonder. My wife also, called MAlati, overcome by curiosity, persuaded me to accompany 
her. So I leapt up with her into the air. Immediately the sea presented it^lf to our guzo. While 
I hovered over the sea on the blue cloud way my wife lost her head-parting jewel (s dmtintamani). 


u Yews* 14 20 etnimerc t o the princes and peoples, who (otttoneibl.v) were conquered by Sindian »ja. Ike 

following are mentioned : the Print o of the 11 Anna and Kojins : the inhabitants of VA«a<Ja and LA(a : the Mivralus. 
9* maUumatiakeralfkapclavat: of. Kddumbart, ed. Peterson (luted.), p. 1S)5 i JMlatfmaMava, od. BhAndarkar, 

jn 115, 8, 
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The jewel fell into the sea; I endeavoured to get it up, and the sea shut me off by a greatwave 
( taramjahastenal-artva ) from return to the ait and drew me with a great roaring into the depths of 
the nether world. As I wandered about in astonishment here, I saw a maiden, who carried the jev?©l 
in her hand, and was about to enter an ascetic grove. A a the makfen, in spite of my repeated 
entreaties, would not give up my wife’s diadem, I wrenched from her neck ** little jewel ornaments#* 
in the form of foot-prints of the love-god upon which the Makara was carved/’ At the maiden’s 
cries a Muni appeared, cursed me, and, as a punishment for my monkey-like trick, changed Hi* into 
a monkey. Later the Muni was softened and decreed that I should again receive my former »hkp* 
on the day when the son of Sftjaka (i. e., Sindhuraja) should lay the bracelet of Narmad4 in my 
hand before the eyes of the Muni V ah Km. — * Tims to-day, in thy grove, after I have spent a thousand 
years as a monkey in the nether world, the curse has fallen from me by the kiug’e act. 

The grateful VidyAdhara prince Sasikamla caused his troops to appear in order that they might 
help the king in his progress against the Asura VajrAhkusa. 

Fourteenth sarga ( Prf t /ll ay any & / 'ay (Ik anim). The king departs from Vahkn’a grove with hie 
comrade’s army. The king’s war chariot is lifted into the air by Sasikanda’e magic. In a long 
speech addressed to the king (vv. 7 — 70) the minister Ramaogada describes the progress of the army. 
First a wood‘d is reached, then the Trimurgaga (the GangA). On the shore of the Oaiigft 
causes a halt to be made and camp pitched, and the king enters a pleasure-house, which had been 
built for him of crystal. 

In the fifteenth sarga 29 love plays — especially the jalakrtdd — are described as in the eighth 
sarga of the hHsupulavadha, 

Sixteenth sarga (kanakdravintlaprfpthjmni). Patala appears and hands to the king (who 
enquires after tho health of ftasiprabhA and her Friends) a love letter (ananyalekha) from Sa&ipmbhd, 
written by MalyavatL After RumAngada has read out this letter, the king sends PatalA into the 
snake- town with the message that he will soon come himself and hand over the lotus flowers. The 
king proceeds now with the army of the Vidyadharas. On the way he meets the snake army under 
the leadership of RatnachiUa, who in the meanwhile after he had delivered the message to Saiiprabba, 
had taken his own form again. Both armies make a halt in a wood before Ratnavati. The minister 
UiunAugada is now sent to Asura VajrAuknsa in order to effect the delivery of the golden lotus flower 
in an amicable manner ( t/imnd ). Ramahgada has to return without having effected his object. Tho 
allied armies Buxrouml the town Ratnavati. 

The seventeenth sarga* 0 contains the description of the battle between the A so ras, who 
break out of Ratnavati, the Nagas and V i dyad ha ras. Tho allied armies win the battle. Vi&v&nkutea, 
son of VajrAhkusa, kills tlie minister Ramangada ; king Sindhuraja himself kills VajrAuknsa. The 
town Ratnavati is overcome; the snake -youth Rstnachuda Is made governor over the kingdom of 
the Asura princes. The king takes possession of the golden lotus flower and proceeds toward 
BbogavatL 

Eighteenth sarga ( SaiipralhdlMha ) Satikbapala comes to meet the king and bands him 
a gift of honour. SimlhurAja makes his entry into Ubogavati amid expressions of astonishment and 
j<>v on the part of the Inhabitants. Ills glance first falls upon a holy place ( tuny urn mwjimandirm *) 
of Siva 31 under the name of Sri-H&take&vara. He enters, offers gifts of flowers, and gi?©» 

VT make, nlhJciU msi nm a t h ara i n a p <14 u,ke. The translation in according to a proposal of Buhler’s. 

‘ M The ontcrtainmentH in tho wood a r© described, \v. 27—76. Coni- MdgAakdvya, Sarga VIL 

n Tho title of this Barga is in tho manuscript : rCMagang&vag&hanam, aa also that of the 14th. The trtto 
title might hvjil'ikr^&varmmtiu 

The title — something like yuddhat.armmth — is wanting in tho manuscript, 

11 The dovo Hie ikenvarakbyah in also mentioned in the description of tho snake* town Bhogavatl, *arg$ 
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FFftigw* to Siva. In tile siime place, is also the spotted antelope, which the king has once seen in 
the Vin&bya mountain. Brought by Batnachm]a, at the command of her father, Sa&iprabhft appears, 
in wedding dress, accompanied by P&{al& and her other friends. The king, at M&lyavati’s request, 
bends the golden lotus-Jldwer to Sa&prabhA Ho ha* hardly done this when the sotted antelope is 
changed into a tnan, who bears a golden staff in his hand ( sahmavetrah ). The king asks, who he 
is, and why he has been changed into an animal ? The staiY-bearer i elutes the following: I, the 
doorkeeper of your father SiLHarsbadeva ( i, e Slyaka ) was once cursed by the Muni Mriganda 
because 1 refused admittance to him at the door. On the day on which king Navasahasuhka should 
give the golden lotus-flowor to the daughter of the snake-prince I should regain my former shape. 

The marriage of Sindbnraja and SasiprabhA takes place in the 01 thodox manner. Sankhapfila 
mokes the king a present of a crystal thvalifiga made by Tvashtri. This linga — bo Suhkhapula 
relates Vy&aa once received from the purdnamunt (L e. y Siva); then it came into ihe possession 
of Adikavi Adikavi presented it to the exalted Maharshi Kapila ; and Kapila finally gave it 
to the snake-prince. 

At the end of the marriage festivities king Sindhur.lja, accompanied by Sa&kanda and 
Rataachfida, proceeds first to Ujjayini, then to Dhara, “the chief town of his race.” IIo 
entejtamed his guests according to rank, and dismissed them to then homes ; Sasikarida returned 
to the mountain Sasikanta, Ratimchuda went to Ratnavati, the chief town of his newly-won 
kingdom* 

VI*— -The Historical Events from the Havas&hasahkacharita* 

For no period of Halva’ s history are there so many different sources, as for that of the 
F&r&m&ra kings of the tenth or eleventh century. Besides a not unimportant number of 
inscriptions, which fix ihe feuoeiSbion of the kings completely and determine approximately the length 
of the reigns of most of than, many isolated dnonologual notes are found in the works of 
Brahman and Jaina authors, as well as detailed biogi aphn al descriptions of individual governors, 
especially Muh]a ? s and Bhoja’s. Iho fifteenth and Led extract of the first Piak.bsa in Merutunga’b 
Prabandhachmtdmam ( completed on full moon day of the month Vaisukha, Vikrama-snm\at 13(>2, 
or in April 1306 ) is dedicated to the former. The life of the hitter follows immediately and (ills the 
greater part of the Second Prakusa. Tbc same prmoc has been doMiibed in two later works, the 
Bhojupmbamlha and the Bhojathanta, which have been long known and quoted m Europe, as we 11 as 
edited in India. Under tin so circumstances, it might well be believed, that Padmagupta-Parimala’s 
Navm&tmdnhwhania eaunot add much that is new or important to the history of the Paramaras. 
In spite of this the contrary is the cas»*. Padumguptas mu rat no completes and extends the 
information abbut the in&cnptions, and shows more plaiuly than these, that the historian cannot 
trust to tho Prabmtlha* and Cbtrttas, and can only make use of them with great caution. The 
Prabandfm are founded exclusive!) on the traditions oi tho bards and the Jama monasteries, m 
which Munja and also his nephew very soon became myth cal personalities. Whoever seeks to 
combine the statements of tho inscriptions, with the narratives ot the Prabandkas will find 
ft mixture of truth and fiction, in which tho conti adictions are apparent. 

Tlift extract of the Nat'as&hasdhl'achariUi, which is of the greatest importance to the history oi 
the Param&raa, is to bo found m aarga XI , G4~~ 102, and, according to a photograph** of 
flhdOt lOfift— 109tt of the London manuscript, is transliterated thus : — 
AtiavildliinanharaphalaniulaBainitkuAam I 
munis Japovanam ebakre tatrekshvakupurohitaji it G4 tt 


8* tamU m&hmnpfaiil*Uth jagiwu i MS. ; Adikavi ( « VAlmiki ) is a supposition of Bttkler’a. 

«s Communicated by Zuohanao along: with an imperfect inscription found by himself. It was known to huu 
for neveral years, but circumstances delayed the publication. 
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hjritvu tasyaikada dhonuh kamasurgadhisunuim | 

KiirtttTiryarjnneiieva Jruimdagnor-amyata II G5 U 
k tlui laarudharasa lii tanagtiapitastanavalkalft | 
ftmars!aipavalsasyabluld*bhi4ttu].i saiuidavundhati 11 06 II 
athatbarvayiclain Cidyah samantraui ahutim dudau | 
vikrt?advikntajvtt]ajnfcilo jutavodsisi ll 07 l) 
tatah kshauHt-sakodandah kirlfci kanobanangadah \ 
iiijaguinugnitah kopi sa-heinnknvaohah pnman 11 68 II 
durum pumtamnsoncva visvilmitrona sa brita 1 
U'liiinmye lmiiuT-dhoiiur-dinasiiriva bhilmmii II 09 II 
iaittN-tripasakanyribriirriuandrisrultvYankitnlj i 
kapoluh ]»ruiii>ai 7 ankat-padhiipujyad-nj»ri.\vatft II 70 II 
r.inimara iti prapai-*ii linmer-mima eharthaval \ 
jidliirinyawripatdu'hhattniiu-ruihipalyam <ha bhutale II 71 |1 
pruvartitaliv iblTrn:isaptatantu]mnim]mrah l 
puranakurmaseshaih yiyWhakfuadnibhoiudheh payalj II 7iJ It 
fitliapitnir-mnuipilbishu lnukta-prulambiunalilduh | 
bhiir-iyarii yaivarta ycna hemayupair-apuryata || 70 II 
pruvuita^liittfi snnitanc tdurona nn-Mh‘liitvi.-.lii l 
aiji<“»:bya(a-tad;i.iivonu yntirrshyukaliduiih Sai'hl II 74 II 
vaiii^a i) pnivuvritt 1 tasmrid-fidirnjun-iuanonvft | 
ni tab siivnUnir-gurutfim unpair-muktaphalnir-iva It 75 || 
tnsmh’.prithuj rut ft pn pi nirvupitu^kmTuiajlah I 
l pcL'lra iti jauitjairb* raja suryoiuluMimnibhnh II 70 || 
fiada-s^.'ilipt’av riucna SituLjludihvusiiaiH'tunit l 
Ji<‘im~wnt<*\a ya.sa>a ya^\ iilniurhyat a saga rah II 77 U 
fciikkitondroiia dadhata putfiiu-nvabhrithni34amv.*i I 
akari yajvana y ,v nu iKanayupaukata inflkT )i 78 it 

air \ .'U']i(‘h}mil‘isa/ir»dgarij'.'(djadiUNSfj)rivl ;Uai uihgibbih l 

d;rghu. : r ya^yarlufinMaiit nibs\ iiamaray itarii )i 79 II 

tnsinin-gau* ha r*'udr**shu tailan v«^lm gafcoshu < ha | 

tatra V ?X | >a f irajakh yah parthivandur-o javala |{ 80 II 

dlrdhwm chaksbusha lukshmim bbejr kuvnVayasya yah | 

nariaam di-ulibiutidiuh d<‘.*lina sulfirukoua eha II 81 I) 

sithillkritaii v ust yii^u)in-ko[>**uriaina iblpn i [ 

lHJiyuh siiiimoi Htabdhani ha dhuiOiHidb imtiiii rmpalji II 82 *|| 

Va'nMmhn iti pripaj -junina tuMnaMUhadbipah | 
kmilihir-ya>ya kimdeudu* i.sadkwhili .safayitaiti II 83 It 

\ • r.-se th“ — ^ t ' rj’trff'Uf ,■ n' — MS. 

K-. — sihu^i'VL — ms. 

7f> — r 'iiutfl.Ui- c — MS. The sylUbifi ^iparyani. '»* i'lfn i ju1j'rJajnV’ arc added on tho umrgin in fe&rada 
; dhu ami j>i aro :n disjunct : the correction given above in not certain, 

~ t — n fuirrbiivishi — ■ MS, 

>i 7 <* — raids a, and y nr and — MS. 

»• — 4 he syllables in brackets arc wanting in the MS, and arc oonjcotnrai. 

* *5 — The hut ayliable of aahkiUwiruha ;s iudiatinct, 

,, Sb — rdjdkhya — Ms. 

,, f>] — dij'Hditanda — MS, 

,i 82 — - dhartdthi /-/iiitii M3, 
t, 83 — l ua<! 6Jj/d h — MS. 
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paul o imram a aa 9 y c v a yosya cliapo vilokite l 

dtakilafy «ara«!va kshiftS. r&j aham sai r-amu Miy ata \\ 8d ri 

Sri-Siyaka iti kslictram y ak^u> ad u bh wt-ta ta^ | 

Dllrpapratira^b pritbviSuktinmktaphalam nripah lj 85 
I^kabmir-AdbokshayasyeVa isashiiouiei-i\ fimLikli \ 

; Va^ajetyablmVJuldevi kaktrnm ynsya bhur-mi \\ 8G it 
akli au (Jam am sale r*apy a p I'njiipu n y a n - muh od ay a m | 
kalisaib lama^am yem vynniyata. nripwiluiiSi ti 87 |) 

Vasik ntakshanralo yah kahaiimmalyfiyatiim dad hat | 
raj&sraiuam alamchakrc rajftrsliikusadpvanih It 88 (I 
aniitajyStsufidaridroaa vlisljpn lliyeua umkhemluttfi | 
sasaiiiaur-vijayaiii yaeya Raijupaldpatistrivah it 89 U 
ftkaukunamak<*yuraiuai)rtpurauKniK‘khaIam [ 

Huuavarodham v ai dim v y ad 1 k shad 1 i a wim vyadbatta yah l| DO || 
ayaui ne tr u ts a r •• 1 a s m a j - j a j S o dpvapitripriyah | 
jftgatiam5j»aho netriii-atroriva uifoikarah n 01 |i 
S r I ti uid u i i >al a r aj o t d i u d - a g rajusy ug r a n 1 1 » &a i am | 
Sagarapatyadattabdhiparikhayuh patir-bhuvuh u 02 H 
atlic Vik rumnditye gatcstum Saiavahanr | 
kavimltre vksasrfuoa yasmin-dovl Sarusvatl li 93 II 
cbakrire vodhasii ntinam nirvyajaudaryaKdlinali I 
to chiiilamamiyo yasya nirmfiuo parainanavah H 04 || 
ya.s<>b!aV'iiidusachiLdnr-yasyru i ]^l)hat.fij" 1 avrL , rijaili \ 
h] aryatoyam brahniaiidaMiktir*nuiktri]dialair iva It 05 ll 
hi iy aril nllabjakarityfi yah pmmiyibhyo dtulau drisft | 

&ratil>byas~cha sahas a, j id ire ni^triiivsalekhaya |l 90 II 
arhsah savalkalagrantldh sajafujailiavsnii si rah | 
chakre y eiufihd astrl nft in-ak$ha.sw trank i ta h karah II 97 II 
puraiii kulakiitmul-ioua prasUiitcnambikapatfllj I 
ujaurvilri-uiliduivatyasya prithvT dosbtii nivesita U 98 /} 
pra£asti pari to visvam.U jjn\ invaiii puri sthitah l 
ayaiii Y ayfiti-Mftndhfu ri~ Duhshy anttv- Blmratopaiuah tl 99 II 
• anenastah kapoleshu pfuidima ripuyosliiiam i 

Bftmahrityaiva tadhhartrivasasd bfdiusallna tl 1 00 l| 

0 soda samakarasya^ya liokshruikulagribasya oha I 

Sindbaraja iti vyaktam miam dngdhddadber-iv'a tl 101 II 
aitcna vibitauyatra yatsahasa^nirmyatali | 

KavinasahaBaukoNaiii virngosiiiinsliu givato 11 102 || 

Vernw HI — ehakHa* — MR. 

yl ,88 — daMtin — M’*'. Tbcr uiaim.scriiit ba^. prima mamt, — r/) j<i bhramala inch akrc . A 8 a radii irO stiimis 
ovor tko ■’.k’k'tfd Wttn % :».mi t\ 8Arada ma audor hull. 

», IK) — -Thefk'ttt r vi AMm of °dh hi/uh U unorrtain, boforo it stmuU ptaiuly -h ki>nj&*, 

„ 92 f ; *'traj»£y*\}rtuu — M8. 'Jlv* corrootioii (a* Zaahariae proposo.i) is provod to be oorrrci, 

by Krjitouier.diVb and Oiuika’s accounts. below, pp. lOS-lGtb jjarihhChjO, — 243 . 

0 m — niriiuhf\\ -- MW. 

— tja ymmyl* — M 3 . 

tp 98 p fit hi ifV pner'idil UrfUi nivvtiUl — MS. 

t — MS. in porlmpd the correct form of the name. 

M ' m — The MS. eo0ta« to r ovure samohrifyoveio '' ; ituttith, — MS. 

*01 wr.na’MfavytUva — M'S. Tlte ya of the second syt ia written below in 8/irada oharaoter. 
i$*Z ^ Behind this verse stands a sign which looks exactly like the numeral SO of the AkaharapalH, and U 
probably meant to iudicaco that the portion on the Farauufira kings is oouolnded. 
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Translation, 

64. There (<>u Mount Arbiula) the wise house-priest of the Ikahvaku made a sage’s grove rich 

in wild rid', fruits, roots, firewood and Kuna-grass. 31 , 

65. Ilia wish-granting cow was once stolen and carried away by the son of Gadlii, m was that 

of Janiadugm, Arjuun, 86 of KritaviryaV offspring. 

66. Aruiulhati, upon whoso bosom the silk garment was bathed with streams of tears, became 

a log, on account of her husband's wrath. 

6*7. Thereupon the first of t ho judges of the At lmrvwm songs, 30 with holy savings, throw an 
offering into the lire, which, kindling up with broad (lames, seemed to bear an ascetic’s 
hair braid. 

GS. Quickly a man sprang out of the fire, with bow and crown and golden armour. 87 
Gib l*y him, the cow of the wise man, led away by ViAvamitra, is brought back, as the sma 
bring- b:e‘k the light of day, which lms boon led away by the thick darkness. 

70. Then the grove-maidens took the cheek, wet with leave of j*>y, from the supporting hand 

whit h is worshipped by the devout. , 

71, Tie rec- hvd from the prophet the fitting name of Paramftra — killer of the enemy — - 

and a ruler's power over the gl"be, before whom all the parasols of ail other kings were 
shut. 

72. ( Fn*m him), who. bringing a muhitude of great offerings, only left the ancient tortoise, 88 — * 

73, (From him) tin? sacrificur, by whom this earth was tilled with gulden altar staves, which, 

resting on f-mudutimm of preciou> stones, w- re ornamented with wreaths of poarl- 
st ring-; w -- 

7-J. (From him), l>\ whom, when he m.mpmivd the IMutycs. Sa bi was freed at last, with 
a heart at. ii>t from joalou- mangling with tin* ra-m of impure splendour, 1 ” — 

75. From him, wh** re^mblod the ancient Kng Mann, sprang u race, who obtained high 
c^nvin in vinnon- Ling-, bln* b**nntifull\ rounded is. 4, * 


A lymph- of whoh, tlo* rnyh tr.niiojj, o ebiody ernrmeted with the holy mountain, is i&t ill 

found oil \h‘- Kt.nth-eiu of Add or Arhudrj. The in-*- ripfioas in it.- vacuity pri»v*»that if. w;o k«'pt # op by the j u nices 
of OiundnUat i. To the riyht of tin* +-»:*; stand-* tin* rtioOe-: of « carrier, wjdeh, iwoordiiur to a tradition, 
rep resents- the* myth ical Rimmi ru. Bee J. Tod, Ttnnh-ii> U^ovier*: jfr Om, p. ]](i fY. < 

:i: ’ I he story of the theft (( f Hit- K.tma.Uimm and io recovery differs widely here and in the narrative* of 
t he bard-, of 'R.oputiinfi and Gujarat, from the * lasaicii, end is, of bourne, merely a local representation. 

x Va ’dd*?h j i> n.itnralij a better jud^e of the Alharm an-jn, the great collection of charm# and incantation® 
than, Lne Par.dntn. 

s: On tie* origin of the Pa ram A r a*, who, Ju-'onhntr to tie* varion® modern bardic traditions in the A^nikupda, 
sprung from Mount A bit, and belonged to the Agnik el m. See aUo <1. Tod, Auuai* of RdjatihGn, Vol. 1, j>, 66 ff«» 
and S'pfjcuilly p. 0 < Madras ed. ). The m*eomit iu tie* N’f.ypur Pra-Aistf, verse Id [Ztiiwth /. d. KumU det 
Afcrijtfli'f-. j!d, VII. Ibt ) and thud in Brum 6 vara k pra^asti, vvt^c d2 ( h’irlikanmvuti , App, I., p, 4 ) agrees 
fcsa<‘t!y v, iUi Padmajrnpta'K. 

* !l L ' • - ne killed all ether inhabitanto of the orean hy he» hor.-e* i-aorifiocs and other Salims, which required ttti 
merecd.de amount of alaughU r. Only the tmtoho upon w hmh thocartji rests, wm* left. 

On tdm ;p_.hjen, i . , sfohl-id.-ited HtakiM for the hurrifire, sm* J, Tod, .d/innii of Vol. I, )>p. 71-72, «rtt<J 

*- p r *t ia.il y n *t» l <>u the latter pap r o. 

4!J I*i-..hahl> inw merely ineaub U,a f the p.» ran Ora exterminated the Ihutyaa, <J the race of impure tattoo/* 

and pur dn> I Sa'di-, troubled about J ndra’ti lurd.-hip. 

* ] * 5! ‘ T’ r " 0 c. ■ ofte n h:i|»pmj,H in other work**, play* on the* word “ virtnou* ” imd u bonutifully rOtUkd* 

od." l\r- -t • t . - r .-.d jdttv of we ruU »*, in* ended with v*x n no*., and “ hamboo redd' Thti» the end of the vcr*w 

mfudvt hr Iran i d ■ ! : ;i. nuje . . ( and 1 hut, therefore > n ^nidd* ^ a bamboo rod, which is made valuable by 

beautifully rounded o ar! Referring to the Indian belied, that; pearl* ffrovi in the bamboo rod. 
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70. Into this race a king was horn named TTpendrn, who, although of groat power, stijl 
lightened the burden of taxes and therefore was like the sun anil the moon, of which the 
former is endowed with groat heat and the latter cools the fire of his beams'.* 3 

77. His fame, which always spread further, and- which was the subject of the gong of Site, 

reached over the ocean and (therefore) resembled the (monkey) Hanuman who alwajl 
mo vos about restlessly, who sprang over the ocean in order to comfort SiiaA* 

78. This sacrifice!', before whom Indra was afraid, 0 whose body was mndo holy bv sacrificial 

baths, decked the earth with golden niter staves.. 

79. The sighs of his enemies’ wives, the rays of light from whose glistening teeth broke into 

waves, cooled him like fans.* 5 

80. When he and other rider* of men h^hles him were departed, there was horn hilo \lm 

race a moon among the prinres culled V&kpatirAja. 

81. His almond-shaped eyes shared with the water-lily her beauty, and his ornamented arm, 

which afforded ecstasy to women, canned the ffortuna of tic globe .-w 

82. When the earth trembled before bis anger, the princes, whose Lope of life sauk, bowed 

> their proud heads, they drew not their still* Lows. 

8d. From him sprang a king, Vairisiiiiha hy name, a linn to his enemies; his fame, LrLJit 

as jasmine and like the moon, was as a mane to him. 


42 The frequent play of words with pratO, ‘ boat ’ nnd ‘power/ also with kara, * ray ’ ami 1 ta%/ naturally do 
not eHcape lWlmiitfiipta. 

45 The words ami sitochcUnouiialnd h have double moaning. The first lias no diffh'iiliy. 

A really fitting explain. ‘ion for the sooond ms an adjective to /*</ * c ' found, it saoois,ouly when, oh tils* otln'r hand, 

S(tA is regarded tm u proper u one aud •ivhrftftrfitiln. us .-anonym >i'l i-nd, “ a s-mg (> f the pouring out ..f the heart . ,J 
Ikhchhvtix, Ml e rally ‘ to bi-euf l«- * out, ’ appears dsowhero also in Uiis interchangeable meaTiinu. A peeler Si! ft, 
or JSHa appears in the Tthoju b^end. For truces of her, and » •■poi-ially the words >iscrih*<d to lu*r in fljo 
W>ojitpr*hitnd?N < # fjpo Pmebd, “the pootosu 8itA,” in t ho /Wtpm** a„, nak., p. S»2, JH. In tin- rrabandh o* 

chini ine/iii, completed in lMOd A. lJ. f is mentioned a Silo p^n. o' / i t •rohan^ /of, f.iie lovnlonfs of wbioli are shortly as 
follows ; “In the time of Hhnju there lived in his r vi p-t.ri the mistress of u onoJodmp ( raodhaoi ) Sifa hy name, 
A pilgrim, for whom 5* he cooked, died from" taking Ivaiiirum oil. She determined to kill herself hv drinking the 
same. ! nKto.nl of djdng, however, ,4m became v>*rv clover. Sim then studied the ficiimres a liltle and wmit wHh her 
yeunynnd beautiful daughter ViwiyA to court. Sitii erected tin- k i n with the vc.-te r 
fcjniryaiii sairuhtdakshayavndlii n usu hruhmum}aMi;iP'hivadhi 
# lya^aslnrknkin'aneliliitavaiVnii-it.i k>,hum samudravadhili t 
/raddiiu purvatuputi Iku^aidpadauvaindvapmuRmavudb’ 
snmanhhojiunahhipfit.e ninteadhih Kmdio tpiTianam tranah II 
Tile merry { vinfArt^riya ) king t hen challenged trie bountiful Vijaya to the k«':h-'tvn.rnnva . She am'wered with 
a oorrenpouding couplet to tho above : — 

thinaluuiehibnkavadiiivbhumlatamulavadhih suriihliavo 
visturo hj’idayuvudhib kanmlin-autrii vadhih ,-ur ; hutih I 
, varnah Kvnrmkathavudhih kaiinata \ajraluinik4unavudlu- 
Btunvangyhh Inudmmundalo yadi paruru hWiiuyamuslaviidi 14 
Them the "king gw VijnyA an ardhakamto. on avrotdya, Ac,, upon which, without hesitation, she composed the 
wp.ootul half amuthnutji, The kintr wah then anhamod of hirnsedf ( as in* ivad can*© to he ). Merulunga adds : 
atm hahu vaktamyaA y aratirparat/A jiVyam \\ Neither tho Wo'jupralnvhdhd, nor the J'rabandharhintthuaiii , nor the 
ver»en attributed to SllA .m.n he quoted as a proof that the pmdess lived at Hhoja'a eon a. Tlie Vra»<i>uUachinlhy>an,i 
iw also purely legendary in this part. On the other hand, it may Acrtaiuly l>o expected, that there was a poetess 
Siid a n all tho characters appearing in Merntuhga are historical. 

44 Indra feared the king, because he offered so many sacrifices and on the 100th would have driven him from 
the throne. 

4 * According to Indian custom (see, for example, (landamka. GM 007) the wives, of the oouqnoml prince* must 
render slave service to the omwueror urn! fan him with Yak's tails. While such prisoners Mood behind Upend ra 
tbcsv itorformoil Ihcir task »<>(. with the CbanrtK, but witii U»«ir deep mglm. M. amvbiU. U.ey opm.oO «u.l shut tlioir 
lipK oontimtally .and llm< oaus-vl waves in thu bourns, which cmuuutml from their Hashing teeth. 

4 * KuvaUyn is nued twice, and is to bo translated the first time by " watorlity, ” tho seooad by “globe” 

< iu-Wiil ) ( Znohariue ). Tho star on the king's arm is on the Imnglo. 
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84. When the kingly swans saw the how of this prince, who was like Paulomt’s hu&baftd, they 
forsook the land, as the regal swahe forsook the pond, when they saw Inclra’S T4ttob&# t 47 


85. From liim sprang a king, Sri-Siyaka by name, a field of fame, 'a pearl from the rrmasel 

of earth, who was like Dilipa. \* 

86. As Adhokslinya’s Lakshuii, as the moon crowned god's Ambiku, so was the qaeen 

Vadajft — this ruler’s wife — like the earth> B 

87. This strong man, a moon among the princes, who, on account of the piety of lufl subjects, 

attaint'd to perfect happiness, banished the thick darkness of the Kali age. 40 
8$, This king set up a retreat, subdued his thoughts, practising great patience, was clothed itt 
the grass robe of n royal sage. 

8b. With countenance like the moon, covered with tears, from which the sparkle of laughter is 
missing, the wives of the Lord of Radtip&fi proclaimed hia victory. 

C)0. He made the harem of the II tin a princes, from whom the bracelet, the spronghs the foot* 
ring, and the girdle were taken, into the dwelling-place for the consecration of 
'widowhood, 

91, As the moon from the eye of Atri, so sprang from him this delight oF the eyes, a favourite 
of the gods and his parents, who banished darkness from (he world. 00 
bLb His older brother was the illustrious Utpalarflja, a leader of the band of nobles, the 
lord of the earth, who surrounded Sagara’s sons with the ocean as with a grave, 01 
9;). After Vikramftditya was departed, after Satav&hiina had gone home, tho goddess 
Saras v ati reposed beside this poet-friend. 6 * 

bt, In the creation of this truly generous (prince } the creator actually used desire -granting 

jewels us particles. 

do, The shell of tin* universe was filled with his fame, which, of splendour pure as the moon, 
sprang from his flashing sword (and therefore) resembled pearls, which, pure as the 
moon, spring from iho clearest water. 53 

90. With tk* glance (of his eye) which sparkled like the blue water-lily, ho gave his friends 
happiness and suddenly he robbed his enemies with the iiudi of hid sword, which glanced 
like the wabT-lily. 54 

97. He fastened the. knots of the grass robe upon the shoulder of hifl enemies’ wives, wound 
ascetic plaits round the head, and wreathed the hand with roses. 55 

_______________ * 

47 When the rainy season comes the UAjatiarhsaa eo uorth. 

The first two comparisons a r# compliment^ to the king and his wife, who aro comp&rod with Vishnu and 
fjivtt, a< alt" with Lak.-dimi and PArvuth 'When it »* also said, that Yadajii “ is like the earth,* * SlyakVa wife, it ia 
tote renifjubvTed that, according to the Indian style c»t expression, tho earth i« invariably the tot wife of each 

kin". 

* :y A f‘i f u is divided into * 4- Apj/u (!) , 

T 1 ■ i *• delight, of the eye,*,” j* ruling- prince Simlhornju ( Ztichuriae ). 

M (>.v L’t.palarAjji. S*o below , p. ]t>s. 

^ i;> Vikra). notify u in ii.-m. t ii - author of tho ora of r»7 -r.G B. 0., who is also mentioned aa rnkr of tfjjahu 
i 'A, it h^ria" }. The .Sfitm. iviatia,, who meant here, is IfiUa, tiio compiler of thi) Gtithfikott/ia, 

* i i.< t‘f‘ a/hi hftrttnrnu'i.rijai 1 ' . in to bn divided the firyt time into arh rhha-t am -r /? r t •ju i ( , I.O., vphurfU* 

(• ; tin- ► vm.l time into ariivhhcAnra-v^t ijnih, i. t\, a i tjxntft# tiddh tyafwvi jaml &&. According to tho 
Indian V "“.vl, *. \" p<;-,,rl come to the nurfacc of tho i»oa and open on the day of the MiUuk*ThftrL If it i# 

rairdop, tin H ouih r vU.drop becomes u pearl. 

u XtlOKiL'* uhj - bt-loji^h to d.-iiy as well as to nixtriuMvlhayfi. ami must therefore bo twice translated, 

05 The meaning i- that the kitifc pnnjm d hi# vumim into the wood and forced thorn to live m hermite. Fallava 
has here the moaning ebem in the Ko.«has ( vigiara ), 
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The origin of tho Paratn&ras, placed by the tradition of the bards, which reflects the above* 
quoted versus xi. 72, in the holy mountain Ahu-Arbuda, the most southern arm of the 
Ararali chain, which lisos on the boundary of llujputana and Gajar&t and la the grey far-off time 
when tho great foiul between the head Brahman VaBishfim and the Kshafcriya intruder Visv&nwm 
was fought out. The hards also relate much of theouih developed power of the Paramuras, of 
their m.uuiold raiLiifnatious nud their great kingdom in "Western and Southern India. f fhar© is, 
howler, no '-arc tin<o of them in Indian history,#* before the appearance of the dynasty of Vulva. 
The Param&r&s first come into power in the town of l)hai a, which lies in the weef^m part of the 
pio\inu\ ,iud hom theio th< \ tonqiured the eaM of Mulwi with t ho capital Ujjain. This proves with 
morn eel Unity than the tiuditnm i*t tho bards < hat Padmagr.pl a repeated!} (p. 159, above) calls Phiirft 
the family n salt nee ol the Paramaras. Tho period of the llrsf development of their power Cannot 
he fixed with mUinty. It must, however, ha\e been about 800 A. D . as will he shown further 0«. 

As the Tunmras of iVIalvu heh< ve in the legend of t he birth of their eponymous hero on 

Abu. tins innv lead to the supposition that they came from the north-west. The old Fort of 
* * * 

Aclittlgadh on A ? 'u, and the town ol Chandr&vatl south of Abu, lm%e Imeu for centuries in the 

possession ol a Paranura family , who mulcted homage to (he Chaulukyas of Ardulvfn} from the 

eleventh « entmy. 8»>m< nVaras Putins i of Vikrama Satin at 12H7, ret omits an older line, Dh-Qtnarflja, 

Bhandhuka, Bruvabba|a, and <t hors, also a Intemiiul entirely historical one which consists of 

Bdmadeva, Yaiiodkavala, Dkarftvarska, Prahlfidana, Somasimha and KpishvarAja. The 

-u kin^ may le luo/nhel lioni other woiks and i tiled between 1150 und 1231 A. D. This 

eniimn tan. hi tw* * n the Paramftras and Mount Abu makes clear that it ami nothing else had been the 

foundation ot the h gen 1 of tho iw ot Param&ra ftom the Agnikunda there. Now, a* die 

Paramdras of Dhftrft possess the miup legend, n is easy to suppose that they are a branch of tho 

i nil n u rate in Athalgidh and (Mumdidvati 


Upondra. 

The fii«( king Upendra sung by PalmngnpM was not tin i mi m dint c predecessor of the next named 
Yakpaliid a I. Between them leljned oihti pnnee 1 h » plural shows that there nmsi have 
been do e. On no < nimd< i ution may the mgn ot Upoudra U* placed Inter than about the 
\eai 8‘> i A. I). As th hi-d kimg hu wlnw ituyn we poswss so oral lised d»a3>, Y&kpattr&ja It., 
do* 1 as will he Mu>wu fimhei on, between 994 an l 997, die date uf his first land-grant is the 
y< at 971. An 1m hiothu Nindluu.ija uigned sometime after h»m, then the beginning of his own 


c< J Toil, Innal s if I! * i^thOn Vol. I pp 

1 .i*m ii ,Iui Alin hit >/ 111 i> 82 A thud o h o Ptotema^uN iiioutious th< Pitnuu&nm cinder the name Porraroi 
an 1 mhl'- . ‘ 1 n» i r i <u»e in t a < toxui t >m neoi t t * th ohh -t ( PrjmAra) than to that ot the indent time Pistiwaf 
or I'ow ir < 1 vvh* h w t*» >*/owt u P w.u.urh, t * Fort ot Punar, tho irnrac of Chaw pfthl r, tlue 

ohi ca|»]t,i! of a Ji t in 71 rth bu nr *it ,J i he uJeiUihentum ol Jpoiwurai with PaiamAra howe^ar, doubtful, an 
itie fast \\ r 1 nnaie a |*er>pl« ,th ■*< «'<\n ] vKt'ix ituu t wlnnli.h »lur iu> known, \ux* given n&xtn 5 to bo di&tdot 

in h di t lino .1 w to he rt m tiki il that the \ result Poea * or Pawn »v itaml.v give themwclroH ont a$ 
am* e a m« m e r of Hi u fiumlv rub ^ filuirfi, U < modem lihih Tin > are, jiowntor, MuiA^uah ami not Thofr 

f, i u* .ilo/nsal diini' art o^rtaudv 1 th iaIU t* 'ognin <i, hot nat i\ v holari mMAHA novel %peak of tho afeory of tho 
r< tat joi mj of lie, tho \l,*h u »|a Anand^o with the M di iJtja Hlioja wifhouf a uieuuiug Hiuilo and do not 

)>+ 1 it v . in it Th< ^roundri < he <hmat»oij am — ltd ihnt Pm» ar or pnar d j not a (free welt in aound with 

Pir.ui via .2nd, tual ui It i uni tana and Mdiva the real < wv»rn ol Uu. Paranuim* I’ah ih«m»tdve«» PaTxoi&yjt, act 
Pun. r ] lie i’un^ Mtth<l in MkWii nul Humielkh iud mifrht ullhr xm < e«*ora or ndationa of tho Martha J#«V(Mdlt 
P 1 ‘ nr, whn latnol llu till* oihmjof Ohfrm l”,lOlfoijl. Mallewnii, Nalti / frlatv# 0} 1 WM, J>. SSf* 7 ). Finally, OS 
r cat i- IF 11 nm of Pmv.iimurh, Ma i jx u rai-nlt <>t tho t+ilehn^t t method of tmimetiptiini, The momitain foH 
w hn h 1 " t " f .m <ri i hod a, uJeid ,j,l will i iuni|dtii(i, aid hew, not in urn (horn, hat in middle Oujarfefc, fa 
< a J<td in < unit Pit v / f )lJ tuid m iiarimkiit, aceordmjc au im*( 1 1 |*f u>u ol Sam vat lb $5 (hid. Anh r Vcl YI. 

I* i il 1 J* v Mini s the t. it of tie f\a aka, jn riifipti " (ho (ire '* ’i he name lm« tiothing to do w iti) tho ParatuAraa, 
who have xa v 1 t f* U*- an 1 Known i > t d Pa. Jh 

KUtikauho t f V | |> },p t-r f U J ’gaud tv JHoibc^ Ibh M<H\ m>. I , l 0 * 2 li. 
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must km Men about the year 970. Between Vukpatfraja II. an d V&kpatirAja I. aroHwo 
; geiieriliiOus, fttid between the latter and tJpendra at least three reigns. If one reckons’ $>5* years to 
pMTntwv, then th^jre are 150 years between the beginning of the reign of VAkpatirAja II. and 
of Upend ra's* Of .hoarse H is not to be supposed that there is any degree of certainly j n 
this statement, w.t\ie number of the kings omitted may be much greater. But it is the latest tlmt is 
posable. PndmngupWs vows concerning 'TJpendra assert merely that he diligently attended to *[ le 
Brauta sacrifices and was a great warrior. If the translation of verse 77 is correct, a poetess Sit A 
who perhaps lived at his court', sang of him (see note 4d, p. 1(50). 


Ur. P. E. Hall 67 and Sir A. Cunningham^ identify Upondra with Kpish^arfija, the fir^fc 
' king in the iiMerjptioiia of Vakpatiraja J 1. The supposition is natural, as Krishna arid Upendra arc 
synonymous. It may also be correct, though Kpish^araja stauds irnme ?Wd y before Vuiriairaha, 
third king in Fadmagupta’.s list. The text of the inscription merely says that each of the kings 
mentioned *< thought respectfully of the feet ,J (of tho before mentioned). Usually this phrese h used 
hi connection with an immediate predecessor. There are, however, cases in which it i> used in 
Connection with a king further removed.*® Those who reject IJulPs identification must agree that 
the next king in Padmagupta’a list likewise bore the name of Kpishuar&ja, which also is nut 
impassible. 

VAkpatirAja I. 

Fadmagtipta s description of this king is purely conventional. According to what has been 
already said, the beginning of h:s reign falls about 8bf> A. U. Ilis name seems also to appear in an 
l.j dayapur inscription. Ur. F. K. Mall docs not recognise the existence of two Yak pa tint jus. He 
aays, however, he. at , : “ VAkpati had issue in Vairisimha, and Vairwiihlia had a son Marsha.” 
Tlda only applies to Vakpatiraja I, 


Vairisimha. 


Of thitf king we only hear that he was his predecessor's son. His reign may have begun about 

920. 

Siyaka. 

Matters improve somewhat with Vairisimha’s son, who, according io Nav as\ XI, 85 aud the 
inscriptions, also called Siyaka, according to Nam*. XVI II. 40 (p. Job) Sri Hershadova. As 
regards the first name till now unman tinned, it may be remarked that Styaka stands for Sirnhaku. 
In the tertiary Prakrits of Western India, in place of the Sanskrit dm ha in a proper name, either 
Mwjh or si is used. Thus, for Amarasimha both Amarsingh aud Amarst arc found ; for Padmasimha, 
Padaumsingh or move often Fad am si ; for Karasimha, very often Nnrsi. In the present case, this 
explanation is proved by the fact (hat Merutunga in the Mu njapraha wl h a calls the father or M ufija 
and Sididkaki, Sim habitat a, 70 This was doubtless the original Sanskrit name of the king. Styaka 
is a half JVilkrit pet‘uame. Tiic second name Harsba or Harshadova appears in the unedited 
JJdayapnjr Inscription and also in other Sanskrit works. 71 


W Jowr, Bang, At* Soc. Yol. XXXI. p. 114, note. Dr. Hall uooms to have found the names in the inscriptions 
tfom TJdayapur meation«d there. Tie incorrectly call* him “tho grand father of Bhojutp grandfather. “ 

# Archmol. lief, Yol. X. p. St, note 1. 

m h\d, Atii. Vol VI. pp. 184 amt .104, where it say*, that Dtirlabho. of Aphilv&l thought of the feet of 
€h<biu»4a, while his immediate predecessor was his brother Vatllabba, 

. Soft also 1C Forbes, ltd* MAld, iind ed. p. 64. 

ti £< >u p below, p. 168. What is said bore about the identity of Siyakn and Harshadova, as also that of 
TJtp*larAja aud Vakpatiraja, rests chiefly on Zacharies communications. Ho has made these discoveries and 
gathered the notices belonging: to them. 
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* Padmaguptu describes Slyaka-Hareha&eva first as a royal philosopher doing homage k> 
quietism and asceticism and then as a warlike ruler. It will be necessary to reverse the order, 
and take for granted that Siyaka, like so many Indian kings, after au active life, turned his 
attention to the achievement of Moksha, without, at the same time, perhaps, retiring from his 
position as ruler. His warlike achievements were the conquering of the “ Lord of 
and the killing of a lltma prince. Who these kings or chiefs were, and where they ruled, has not 
ns yet been ascertained. As to the Huna, who is mentioned very often in the inscriptions, it may 
be remarked that the earlier favourite identification of them with the White Huns is not tenable, it 
is quite correct, as Dr. F. E. Hall remarks, 7J that ‘the Hunas, or move usually II unas, mentioned in 
the inscriptions of the middle period were an Indian Kshatnya family. In bardic lists they are 
counted among the Rajput races, and the accounts of their alliance with the Kulachuris show that 
they are counted as such. These facts naturally do not preclude the possibility that the Htina 
Kshatriyas sprang originally from Huns. As the Kshatriyus have adopted foreign olon*out» in 
a remarkable manner. Siyaka’s wife was called VadajA. 

VAkpatirAja IL 

Like many other Indian princes, 74 Siyaku’s eldest son 75 bore many names and was called 
VAkpatirAja, Utpalar&ja, Mufija, Amoghavarsha, PnthvSvallabha and Srlvailabha. The 

first two names are found in lhidmagupta ( p. lf>U. above), and, according to the suggested alteration 
in XL 92, they are also to he found in Kshemendra and Vallabha. The former quotes the 
well-known verse, uhnu vd hib'e, in his Aaftati/aricharacharchd, and ascribes it to t ho esteemed 
Utpalar&ja {krlma hitintbrntjut*ijti), while the. Subhdthitibuli of the hitter names VAkpatirAja, 
son of rite e>t*em*d Harshadeva, us author. 70 Padmagupta's accmmt leaves no doubt that 
Vakpatiraja is the of the e>tcomcd Harshadeva, Vakpatiraja II. of Malvii, nor that Kshememlra 
mean- the same prince. because the person mentioned by Kshemeudra boars (he title fat mat 
an I drt'a, only a king can be meant, and, a.s according to the ,\\« irasdha^dftkarharita, XI. 92, 
VAkpatirAja, the son of Harshadevu-Siyaka, ha l another b ginning with Utpalu, thus, in view 
of Yallabim’s remark, th* above conclusion is unavoidable. Another ease m which Vakpatiraja II. 
is ealled l h pa la raj a is mentioned lurtlmi on. That VAkpatirAja II. is identical with Muftjia, 
Dr. F. k, Hall recognised and repeatedly expressed 77 in the. Jlonyal Journal A. <SY»in* XXX. 
p. 114, note, and Lhisarupa, p. 2, note. The proofs for it an* : (1) the genealogical tree given 
above, where Mania appears in the place of Vakpatiraja; (2‘> the fact that Dhanika, in the 
commentary to the i'usnrnpa, p. I s ( and 1 HO (ed. llall), ascribes one and (h# panic verse 
‘‘to the esteemed King Yakpahraln *’ and k ' to the eMeomed Alufiju/’ However strange such 
a method of quotation may seem to us, it is quite usual among the Indians, who thought nothing 
of mentioning a many-tillcd man under two « »r more* of his nann s. Finally, the identity of 
VakpatirAja- Amoghavarsha of the laml-grants iiLk IVlmngupta's Vakpatiiuja U. is made 
quite clear by tie; list of reigns. 

All that Padmagupta -ays of VAkpatir&ja IT., apart from conventional phrases, t«, that ho 
had a liking for poetry and p-et.s, was extraordinarily generous ami wiirbke. Twhv, I. 7 ( p. 150, above ) 
and. XT 9*>-9J, he rail s him emph.ii Daily a friend of poeta, and says, I. 0, that he was led by him to 


T - This mac W a town or a country (naif. AnabiltpAtaka and Mmiajmt-a or 
^ Jour . ./'"e,r „1\ ( So.'. XXX, ]> 117. note ji, ami *o\ Am. f h\ XV. VI, p. 5*2.’, 

T * Xee, n, ; - v\:lu mb', i,Vo tf‘'Uodoc , v.ui tre‘- of i }m lij'.-ht'MkOta-A of Munyukhet,*, huL dab Vol. VI. p, 72 , ami 
the Uih]*' in a of ! h c ho, nr a biJrUl, pp. 

76 d'he «!.■»}■ f* at M- ’ beemU hi .M erut utu; a ami others t lot t he wru* a iomdiuig mecmtti to u»<& untenable. 

»i. i V( erson , Utvr. Ji, /'. „t,e sV\ XVI. p. ) . IVtergoii'n views there cjpra«»ed are probably moriMVirrnct 

than those in tie- AuV- 1 all, p. lie, a.e.e»)r*ih;C to whioiiordy the oao \o. ^411, thonid belong to VftUpalitfAja. 

7,t This viuw urt, aert ]»mu w,thou{, ii'rUUUoji by A. Cuumtt^haw, Ar*/wA. Voi. X. p. 8b note 1. 
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tread the poets* path. From accounts gathered from other sources we may complete hi* statements. 
V&kpatir&ja II hdlped other writers besides Padimigujda. Among these are the two sons of Vishnu, 
Dhanaihjaya and Dhftaika, the first of whom composed the Dasardpa, while the latter commented 
upon it. I>r. F. B. Hall does well to express himself carefully and say : “ it may be suggested, that 
Dhanika — one of his ( Dhanaihjaya s ) commentators and possibly his own brother — was living 
about the middle of the tenth century.”** Now, however, since it is clear that VUkpatirAja, Mufcja, 
and Utapalar&ja are names for one and the same person, all doubt as to the age of the two 
authors disappears, the one of whom, according to his own words, was famous for his wit at the 
court of king Mnnja, and the other describes himself as mahdsudhyapdla of the great and 
esteemed king Utpalarftja. 79 In the time of VAkpatiruja If, also falls the activity of tin* 
lexicographer and poet DhanapAla, whom the Prabam.lhas erroneously make a contemporary and 
favourite of Bhoja, 80 The date of his Prakrit Koska , Vikrama Samvat 1029, i. e. t 972-3 A. D., 
makes this very apparent. Likewise HalAyudha, the commentator of Pingala, according to his own 
statement ( SubhdshitdvaU , p. 115), lived under the rule of this prince. VAkpatirAja’s own activity 
in poetry is shown, not only by the numerous verses ascribed to him in the Prabandhas but more 
certainly by the quotations in the anthologies, among which the one mentioned above in Kshemendra 
desetves special consideration, as Kshemendra writes about 50 years after bis time. 

If Padmagupta speaks merely in ordinary terms of the warlike undertakings of his first patron, 
doubtless the reason is that the sad death of Yukpatiraja made it seem unfitting to describe the 
latter in detail. His words, 81 “ The seal which Vftkpatir&ja put. upon my song as he mounted to 
heaven, is now broken by Sindh ur&ja, the younger brother of that friend of poets/’ shewed 
distinctly that the fate of his first master had affected him deeply. It is therefore not to be 
wondered at that he does uot allow himself to go into details. From the inscriptions and the 
Prabandhati one gathers that VukpatirAja was at war with his eastern and southern neighbours. 
The unedited inscription mentioned by I)r. F. F. Ilall tells of a successful Avar against one 
Yuvar&ja of Ohodi, the father of Kokalla II, during which he is supposed to have taken the 
capital of the Haihayas, Tripura. 82 Dhan&p&la’s account probably refers to him, that he wrote 
his work when the king of DhftrA had plundered Mdnyakheta. As in the introduction to the 
edition of the Paiyalaehchhi is shewn the capital of the BAthors of M&nekir or M&lkhod must 
be M&nyakhe{;a, and the conquered enemy was the last prince of that race, Karka III, called 
Kakkala or Amoghftvaraha. Vakpatiraja II doubtless helped to accomplish the fall of the Southern 
Rathor kingdoVu He remained also the enemy of the real destroyer of it, ChAlukya Tailapa II 
of BLaly&na, who entered upon the possession of the inheritance of the KAthors. Sixteen times, 
says Merutunga, 8J did Muuja conquer Tailapa before he undertook his final march against him, 
and therefore scorned lnm. Although the number may be an exaggeration, and the Parrumira's 
fortune in war not always favourable, still so much is certain that VAkpatiruja Muxija waged war 
with Tailapa d I for u considerable time. At last he was unsuccessful, suffered a decided defeat, and 
lost his life in the south. The Frabandhas give Muhja VAkpatirAjVs last march n detail. They 
assert that he undertook it against the advice of his minister HudrOditya, was taken prisoner by 


Dakirtipa, p. 2. 

«» End, amt 11. H. Wilson, Hindu Theatre, p. xx. ( ed. Rost ). That given by H. H. Wilson, and in 

a noUco appearing in one of Or. Hall's MSS. is wanting in the publication ; notwithstanding its at first 

apparently ' inexplicable character, it is, however, entirely credible. Such historical notices are often left out in the 

MBS ■ The extract from the lh;ihatkalhdmin}arl of Kshemendra, inserted at the end of the first Prakflfia, is, of 

mmm, an interpolation. It does not appear in all manuscripts. 

^ /< M See above, l). 150, 

w See above, p. K>0, note o. t 

M Jour. Sent- Soc - VoL XXX p ' U *> “ ote ' aucl Cum»iu»ham, Archmol. Rttp. Yol. X. p. 85. 

g a p a (km1anai>iinalmih nithidliya tail* pwra ihaj/id uirjititmUyaiajiiataya paiyamuxtirckavaiattaih mritam 

utlirya ttatMdvuraiii nhehyumdsa II (from the MxxnjapralattJha). 
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T'uilapa, and aoraetiwe afterwards, when he made an attempt to escape, was first ir$i 
and at length hanged on a tree. 84 The narrative is adorned with so many touching 
many verses, which the imprisoned king is said to have composed, undor different draumstapiW% 
that its legendary character is unmistakable. The details are therefore not to bo depended on, But 
that Tailapa II killed Vukpatiraja-Murija is correct, as two Chalukya inscriptions tfitetttion tWfl 
famous deed. 85 Also Rudraditya was, as Lassen has remarked, really Vakpatirii ja f s minister, as 
he is mentioned in his Sasana of 979 A. D. The fact that Vakpatiraja was killed by Tailapa tl 
makes it possible, with the assistance of a note in a Jaina work, to fix tho time at which his match 
took place and his reign concluded, within a limited period. Amitagati completed It is 
Su&hdshitaratna8auuloha> Vikrama Sam vat 1050 or 993-94 A* D. f during the reign of king Mu ft jo, 
and Tailapa II died shortly before or in tin* Saka year 919, ». e>, 997-98 A. D., which is tfyf first 
year of Lia successor. Mufija’s death, therefore, occurred in one of the three years 994 to 99G. 88 
The beginning of his reign lies before Vikrama Sam vat 1031 or 974 A. D. : tho date of his oldest 
land-grunt must not, as has been remarked, be far removed from the same. 


scenes, and iso 


Sindhur&ja. 

According L> tin- accounts of the Prabandhan, bitter enmity existed between V&kpatirflja- 
Mufija and bis brother Sindhurflja, to whom they apply tho pet-mmie Sindh ul a or Slxhdhala. 
Sindhuraja had to flee trom Miilva, ami lived long as a fugitive “ in the town of Kaeahrada M in 
Oujarat. Later he returned to his home, and was at first received kindly by his brother, but was 
afterwards blinded by him and confined in a wooden cage. During his imprisonment his son Bhoja 
was boru to him, whom Mu~jo. alarmed by the prophecy that he would be his successor, endeavoured 
to kill. Bhoja, however, was enabled to obtain a reprieve from his executioner and. by a letter, 
so to change the king’s opinion that he chose him as his successor to tho throne. After 
Muhin’s decease, Fdmja was anointed as king. 87 Padmngmtri’s poem completely discredits this 
narrative, which excludes SimlhurAja from the throne and proves what must also bo concluded 
from Bbojaks land-grant of 10*21-22 A. U. that he ruled over Mtllvu for sometime. The 
only grain of truth which the Prahandhas may contain is perhaps that for a time the brothers 
puarreded. The condition of things cannot have boon serious. As otherwise, Padmoguptft, who 
had served under Vakpatiraja, would not have been u favourite of Simlhnraja’s, In support 
of this thoi\* is tho poet’s utW:mo»; in verse 98, that Vukpatir.lja “when In* departed to tho town 
of the Lord of the Ambiku, laid the earth on SindhurnjVs arm.” Taken literally this means, that 
Vnk pat I raj a on Ids death-bed appointed his brother ns his successor. It may perhaps be accepted, 
therefore, that Sindhur tia, whether immediately before VakpatirAja’s fateful expedition or still earlier, 
had attained to the dignity of yavaroja. 


M 8* a h- Forbes, Tt\$ Mail., pp. 65-50, and Lassen, hid. Alterthmuk. HI. p. 840. The above accounts ar« 

found i:i M unit ihinp^ctinp' his d<utih it .snye : — 

r !t\daiL» MvZ,'‘ua ) .“'u^+ain hnjli ,,-ara n mniambn na tjd math marayi thy aiAa j i ■ ri k eh aid k h « in In mVrtti at . . , , 
(a Unv tan Mutuum nihatrn iat'hrh taro rajainjane fnlUaprotath kriiut dadhiriliyUvn feUm yan-ntyam-amar $hwh 

moJ*" ;» 


H '* >L Fleet, Dijnnttie j t.f the Kanarexe Districts, p. 40. / 

t# ' Dr. It. G. HJntiyJftrkar, Be port on the S catch for Sanskrit MSS, . 1&S2-3, p, 45, IwiB accepted this chTOUOlOjgty. 
fi" Ida"' 1 * t'e, b**. i rir.uiug’ of lb* Tikr.una era, however, in tho year .y; B. 0., which does not unit for Mfilvft , .$» is 
ulwuriy shown from Um dale.* in Yiikpatir&ja’s second lniid-prunt. There, tt is maid, the grift W M made V. 8, 1006. 
K&rLi tka-piirniriu. , A 1 ho tin tv of aw eclipse of the moon, which took place on Nor. (J, 979 A.I)., while t'hC was 

compo'C'h \ . s,. 1 1 , Chaitra, bodi 9. Tim Vikrama year in Mfilv h began, according to ibis, not in K&rttika 
*wh I., but in Coaitva Midi L, and the calculation wont by tho northern Purnim&nta system * see also Ini, 

Voh XIV. p. 159, and ewpocially note 2. 

*’ 800 also K - F, ’ ri '" 8 . M-" Mia, p. 64. Forbes identifies KSiahrada with Kdlindra-Plta^f at AlimedlbA d. 
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w Aoootding to fcbe poem, Sindkurftjft bore the surnames of Kuta&ran&r&yana 38 anti 
M's V as&has&nkli , “ because be undertook hundreds of hazardous enterprises ( sdhasa ).” Several of 
these bold deeds are enumerated. A number of princes and peoples, whom Sindhuraja is said to 
h|ive confuered, are presented id X. 14,— 20. 80 Among the names mentioned are found a prince of 
tho Htmas of the same race as he, with whom Siyaka waged war, and a prince, of the Kosalas, 
Further is mentioned the subjection of the inhabitants of Vagada, of the eastern part of the 
province of Kaekehh, 00 of Lata, middle and southern Gujarat, and the Muralas, of a people in, 
Southern India, that ib perhaps identical with the Keralas, the inhabitants of Malabar. The word of 
ai| Indian court-poet, when he speaks of his lord’s victories, must not be put in gold scales. Every 
Indian hero must have made his digvijayaydtrd , “ his march to the conquest of the world, ” and must 
have been successful. When the actual facts did not give material enough, poetic fancy was ready 
to fill up the gaps : though expeditions agai list the Huna, against Vtigad, which belonged to the 
kingdom of the Chaulukya of Atihilvud, and against L&ta where ruled the dynasty of BUrapa, 
also conquered by the Chaulukyas, ware not at all unlikcdy. So far as the relation between the 
OhanfokyfMi and the Param&ras is concerned, it was always bad. The Jaina Prabandhas relate 
that the cause of the strife was an insult offered to the second Chaulukya King Charatinda. 
Whdn the latter had retired from the throne in favour of his son, 1010-11 A. D., he made 
a pilgrimage to Benares. On his entrance into the country of Malvii, the king caused hia parasol 
and th« other signs of hia rank to be taken away. He was forced to let the insult pass : on his 
return, however, he commanded his son to lake revenge. Thus began the enmity between Malva 
and Gujarat, which lasted tilt the destruction of both kingdoms by the Muhammadans. 01 This 
narrative sounds rather incredible. Still the long feud between the two states, which brought first 
one and thou the other to the brink of destruction, is an indisputable fact. Its ground probably lay 
not in a chanoe occurrence, but in the old race-hatred between the Paramaras and the Cbaulukyas 
or ChMukyas and the necessity of expansion of both neighbouring kingdoms. Thus Padmagupta’s 
report of a Certain temporary conquest of Vaga-j is quite credible. Also it is quite possible that 
Sindhtmija waged a successful war against his neighbour in the south-west, the king of Lata. 
Bk&pa and his family also belonged to the Cbaulukyas and in nearer relationship to Tailapa IL 
On the other hand, it is difficult to understand how Sindlmraja could overcome the Muralas, if by 
these tbo Keralas are to be understood. If it may be understood, however, that Padmagupta — as 
often occurs with Sanskrit poets — uses the expression inexactly and means some inhabitants of 
Bravidian India, nothing can bo said against his statement. For, from the \ikramdnltadevacharita 
it m certain that the struggle of the Paramaras of Malva with Chalukyas of Kalyfma continued 
after Mania’ s .death, 03 It is therefore not at all improbable that SindlmrAja undertook an 

expedition to the south. Of the war with Kosala nothing trustworthy can be said. It may only be 

remarked that the kingdom of Kosala spoken of embraced parts of the Central Provinces of to-day 

and Borar. M 

The story from the personal liistory of SindlmrAja, which represents the true object of 
fadmasupto’3 work, is unfortunately surrounded with so thick a mythological covering that d m 
impossible, without the help of accounts containing only sober lacts, to give particular details with 

certainty. Those who are familiar with the court poet's method ol description and the Indian 

inclination to change historical events of the most recent past, for purely poet.cal reasons into 
myths Vdlnot doubt for a moment that IVlmnguptVs seemingly lanc.ful legend rests throughout 
upon a historical basis. Analogies in other poems are not rare. Take, for example, Billnmas 

89 Soo above, p. 157, note 25. 

w Boa atoov®, p» 

n ^ Merutuiea asserts that the kit* ot H#M referred to was Munja. 

HeLt JralTJ sllltv of tto anachronism in the DryterayaM.a i he E m,. however, no names. 

IIomAonanarA ia n » . 8S gir A Cunningham, Anc. Qeog. p. 519 ff. 

n Vihmm^hadmachania, p. -7* 
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Vikram&nkadevaciiarita, the god Siva appears regularly when the poet’s hero and patron 
Vikramftditya-TribhuvanamaUa comes into combat with the moral law* The letter’s birth also 
is a gift promised by Siva personally and it is celebrated by showers of blossoms and sound, of 
trumpets. Finally, in the description of Vikramaditya’s courtship, his chosen Chandaladevi 
is never mentioned by her true family name as a Silah&ra princess, but always called Vidy&dhtur!®* 
in conformity with the mythological tradition. Very similar mythological representations are to be 
found in the parts of the DvyA&rayakosha, which Homachandra dedicates to Ids lord and patron 
Jayasimha Siddkar&ja, 95 as also in Somefevara’s report of the events which caused his yqjamana, 
Viradhavala of jpholkA, to found an, independent kingdom. 00 To these examples from works of 
the 11th, 12th and 13th centuries, we may add one from an inscription which belongs at latest to the 
second century of our era. The Andhra king, PuJumAyi, asserts in perfect earnest in his great 
deed of gift, in Na<ik cave-inscription No. 15, that his father, Gotumiputa Satakamni I., won a battle 
in which 4 * the wind-god, the bird-man Garuda, the Siddhas, Yakshas, Rakshasas, VidyAdharas, Blifitas 
and Gandharvas, tis also sun, moon, and stars, took part. 97 Besides these analogies, we may add to 
the above-expressed ('pinion that here and there perfectly prosaic details appear in Padmagupta’s 
poems. For example, when one hears that the town of the demon-prince Vajrahkusa lay 
r>0 pan/utfx, i. c,, about DO kos or 150—200 Euglish miles distant from the Narmada, one get A the 
impression that the poet speaks of an actually known Unvu, not of an imaginary picture of one. 
As regards the explanation of the story, only one point can be held as certain, namely, that the 
Naga -princess 'Sasiprabha was not a snake-goddess but the daughter of a king or chief from the 
tar-'ij.read race of the N&ga-Kshatriyas. The existence of N&ga-kings in Rajputnna and 
Central India, is nceredimd by inscriptions, 9 * and their successors must certainly have remained long 
in these regions. To venture furiher on this point is not advisalde, while we have no assistance from 
inscriptions. It may, Imwever, still be mentioned that the Maluirshi Vanku appearing in the 
narrative corresponds with the geographical name Vanku in the Nagpur-Pra&aBti, verso f>4* 
Lmsen erroneously reads Vahkshu, and believes that, the river Oxus is meant. The minister 
Yabobhata-Ram&ngada is also of course a historical personality. 

Although so much in Padmugupta’s accounts of the history of Sindburaja is dark and 
indistinct, still it gives us the fact that the latter reigned for some time. Years must have passed 
alter ho mounted the throne, before the Navas&has&dkacliarita was written, and the composition 
of it cannot be placed earlier than the. iirst decade of the 11th century. Heuco it is necessary to 
place the beginning of Bhoju’s reign further down than is usually done. V arious .synchronisms 
demand this, and lead to the supposition that Bhoja was not a grown man in the lifetime of 
Munja 99 as he only mounted the thrown toward,- t ho end of the second decade 6f the eleventh 
century. Unfortunately we have only two dates of the time of his reign, that of bis land-grant, 
Vikrama Saiiivat 1178, Chaitra sudi 14, which probably corresponds to 30th March 1021, and 
that of his Kara ijft of the RCtjfimrvj<nika< Saka S&mviu 004 or 1 042-43. 100 At any rate, the legends 
of the wicked uncle Munja, which disfigure Forbes’ and Lassen’s work, and which, until quit© 
recently, always reappeared, may now be considered us abolished. 

Of the earlier history of MalvA, Pmltnagupta merely mentions that the friend of pocta, 
Vikramkditya of Lj jay ini, formerly ruled there. This notice shows at least that tho Vikrama 
bgend was developed in MulvA in the same way a> it was narrated in the Jaina JPrahandhas of 

tie* Dili and 14th centuries. 

01 l\l-r>i.ni<lHkade>>n<'hariia, j»p. #7— 30, uotu 1. 04 hul. Ant, Yob IV. SUft, 2tk>. 

rjr K'rlikjwu I,, II. 70-107, ami Ind. Ant. Vol. VI. p. IC'h 

t: ttur •:«•*»*. Af'-t.tr'd,. U'ji, India, Vol. IV. pp. loiMlO. Hiri Pulutnftyi is mentioned by Piolamwna u&dor 

the name of Sin-IY.oi, 

w See Jnd. Art. Vol XIV. p. 7U ami Sir A. Cunnuitfkani, Arrft. Hep. II. S3 0* 

It u iuU«<n improbable. that, lUioja, at the llnm wh**n P*u Imago pta wrote, had reached manhood , Hud lift 
been n Vovurflja tie-™ would not have been wanting 1 a compliment lor him. 

3 ®° The dat** in a. copy of the Jesalmir MS. ifl i Fake U'deWrmaWc 11. 
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(Continued from p. 134.) 

Appendix to John Campbell »s Narrative. 

Additional Note on Thomas Pratt & 

Thomah Pratt was not actually in the Company’s service, but wag employed by the Wnt at 
Hugli as a representative of the English at Daeca, In the Hugli Consultation Book,™ under data 
9th November, 16C3, tliere is the tallowing entry with regard to Pratt and the expenses ha incurred 
at Dacca : — 

A Noato of w* domaaded by Thomas Pratt Pr. Month for his expencos in servants 
f wages diott & his owne sallery. 


For 10 peones P f M° 

... 21 


For 20 pikes [/><*/&] & a mango [w<iwj ; i] ... 

... 34. 

15. 

For 4 pikes more ... 

••• 0 


A Cooke Puttier flagman 

10. 

20. 1 . 

To my diett 

30 


To a writer 

5 


To 6 Cuban's [kahar] ... ... 

12. 

15. 

a washerman mnswillye (mas die hi) ... 

4 


Hoilencore [hiildik/iorj ... 

... 2 


To my owne M° sailary im 

40 


For extraordinary ex ponces at y° Durbar... ... 

10 



This is y° Calculation w oh I present toy r vowe, how you will accept of it knowe not, but this 
much 1 desire you would take notice of, y fc I will freely give any man 50 Hup" p r ru ( ’ more to boare 
my monthly expencos. In w fc nature y 1 ' 5 Dutch live here is not unknown to some Englishmen theare, 
yet the ire Imsiftessu hath not gouc better forward tu Durban' nor they betur respected hitherto, 
although ihoirc expenees hath bceno 4 times as much; and likewise pray Cunsider when any great 
more [Moor], y' Dutch, or any Paoii of quallity come, whether it is a small expence to give 
them entertaynement, for 1 have here no invest memts yt I caa eace an Acco : by Charging it upon 
another but every expence must appeare in its owne shape, Y r servant, Thomas Pratt. 

Early in* 1064. Pratt became embroiled in a quarrel at Dacca. The account of the occurrence 
was evidently written to Surat, but the reply only is extant, dated 10 May 1664® 7 : — “ Wee are 
Sorry to read y° Vnhappy accident yt befell Thomas Prat, hoc did very rashly to give the occa- 
sion, but when hoe was besott round wee know not w? a man may bee provokt to doe, especially 
w tt his life is engag* , woe are pswad<* to thinfce y« Nabob may bee reconciled when lice shall take 
into Consideration the Crnell attempt made upon him by fyreing the house about his Pares.” In 
July of the same year Pratt was still m disgrace, for, in a Consultation at Hugli on the 11th 
of the Month, wo read 68 that the determination of the 9th. June lo stop Thomas Pratt s wages of 
180 rs. a month was confirmed u until he shall give satisfaction for w* laid to hia charge or that we 
find thereby that we may lose the Nabobs favour by w oh our Masters business may receive a greater 
prejudice.” 


o» See page 13$. 

c? Padory Records, Surat , No, 104. 


m Factory Rr cords, Hugli , No, 1. 
Factory Records, Hugli, No. 1. 
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A year later, Piatt was still at Daoofu In July, he wrote to the Agant, M* Blake, at 
Hugli,«® with Tpes'ftid to th< mental state of M p Marsh, the Company's servant at Dacca* Pratt 
declared lum&eli unable to reMiain Marsh and desired that someone might be sent to look afie? him. 
Xn September of the same )tar, the Counul at Hugh wioto to the Directors lu England,?# u Thomas 
Pratt remains at Dati i to ptefer our complaints and to endeavour redresses. ” 

The liter c utor and end of Thomas Pratt i*> given by Manncei and the details have 
been suppliul mo b) Mi. limit Piatt bad been employed by Mir Jumla to build afcid equip boats 
for him, but hi \\a suspected by Piiid Kh“iu Quioslu, the Governor of Dacca, who sent to seij&e 
him. Pi iU hied on his \umld-b* laptdrs, and then escaped by his btuk door to his ship xix the river 
and embarked foi Aiakan. 


Here he mti gued with the King of Arakau and planned an attack on Bengal. D58d KHn 
sent a letter to Piatt, couched m fnuidly term*, and auangod that it should fall mto the hands of 
the Araknn King Susjn ctmg treat bery, the King lurwved Piatt’s goods from Ins ship, bound 
his i icvv mil tin n beat him and his ship to t lie bottom. 


[II. — Narrative of Richard Bell.] 

« 

An acu/ of y' Fayajp & Tt dulls of Ruh Pell from Lisbon to Jertwdm fy other places 

in ano 16bi). 

Way 2V' lUh t I took* Inate trom Li\u [Lisbon] to goe aboard y® Ship Mary and Martha » 
Ca^ 1 Dm BiUs 71 Comn ml h r, lus stienth 3(J Guns, oO Sailors, then Rtdeuig fa the bay Wagers 
[Gum 5 ] Pis&i i>irk*ri PaiidAuo ] 7 * 


\V r t Wughcl ankoi ot Fewc^dav at 4 Clock a"ter none, y’ wind© faire A a fresh gaile, soe as 
we annud at '*’ang eit n ) f 31 da}, A <. ume to auk< r boloro \® town© at 4 Clock m the morning©. 

In Tangere 7 * hfcle r murkahh saui y® Mould [Moh], tW* not in Idle tyxm like to be finished 
for what \> lh somo nr 1dm A guat 0)$t was imih, u a gi at part washt downs, A more 
hk< [til ] < very d t \ , \v 4i out b Her uhsU b iiupbyel Many ^ool bowses are w th m y* walls* 
Ir bus on V 4 th «>i a lull , w Ul out> y waiU ihecu - a bowse an l Garden built and planted by 
Coll Alsupft who tliiu had i teuu [t nantj in it, wh > sold bwio, wyne A Ballets. It [is] Gald 
Whit* Hill m Alb i i. We diank y King ol England* li«ltb in n, A at i Hock m y® afternoon* 
went aboaid, A y mud* lane, we Wtiglud, Capl, Cod ot Vauuoth and a ship *oi Bristol! in 
o r Company bjth bound tor Genoa. 

i 

In n w i v to Mo -i- ni, }' being j® hi t j >rt wo more to touch at, nc past y« JsMand* of 
5ta| A WiijiiL [Mi|jn i uni Mm n a] A t>> j Isklancl Snrdna [Sardinia}, of w® 1 * lay 
b.rulmd 47 -aik it nch M-n «an &. wttdl.r- t.mul fjr the rdulo ot t'andia. In Sat deni* is 


1 ° 1 wo t. o c 31 m 

Dy , e k' J ' ' m mU Jl " 1 U1 tLa ^ n ° f ^ rar,r ‘ i470, w commands 

f th ItiitW Marl! a tnol I trtj I ,j„j , t » ((,, I, ,, ) „ i, U , 0 »n. him O.pt Dior BoloV’ 

r A 7 °‘ * llWnn ‘ t " « «ti® D«J k at tim lm,us.n»r the nu uth, H mile, from hmlwn, Mr. Fenrowa 

bU ^> i ’.lllo irk’inkrol, r V ' !,r0 ’ C ’ r ' ta,0l!iy< ' ! ,J,UO th » bo,„g U nolo* l,cy 0 ud Rtfo (i'Arcoa, 

’ 1,1 lni ' w, *b ma lo i att of tlm do v ry of Cithunn of llrwaazn, wife of Chari*. II. A fin* mok 

I t l \l ™ ' r tIl “ Uiu l » uupron tho harbour I ho work-) »ii« duftroyad lu 1CS1 and tiia idaoo 

/' J VV ' h0it!l > A Lj Vul P l*. ' Sir If Oholmley talking . . ofTanjfto 

HOa t a ,rc. v \» ^ * th ° ““ d “ nnvdo tharoi* hgth. 

i>n l mfry, vd 1 . V v “:* 7 Pv r vTm^TZ ' ° f 87 ^ 

J j V ]>l ia ' UG ' l/8 > m < m * W' Perhaps the " Coll Als«p ,# tnwk<mdh? 
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jrf ft®* il a man e*fco he dfei# lafftiigc*. 77 On y* day Jane, we weere becalmd amonge y®* 

bur ft Inge [liijMin] Islelaads for >2 daydsv They are called, l Strumbelo [dtromboll] 2 Vulcan 
[Vnlaauo], 3rd Yulcanolbi Wo, y a 8tr« day, had n frosli ga’lc, w oh past ra betwixt y° poynts 
of Silk mid Obaribdjh's], the one Ou y® laleland of Seirillia, thother On y* Oallabiia, y° Popes 
Contray. And, in two hovrers after, Moored o T ships before Messona, & had pratt ick 7s in 2 bowers 
after. 

This Mossona ia y* 2 l1 Oitty in y° great# Mahmd of Sen illia. At y® tyme of o T being ■ 
theirs, oarae 16 GalJios of j* popes & Malteses, & 6 days alter canno 14 Galiya of y® ffronoh ; all 
weighed, & wecre for the roleifc of Candia. :!> 

Moesena hath y» fareat mould [Mole] of ame place in Xpiaudome, and its most ot it natnralL 
The Key, cald j« Marreene [Marin i], is a \ery lane one, & On it, for nemo a mile, stately howses, 
all Yniforme, faceing y« Sea, w® 1 ' it hounds, sec as y« may btop ol y® Key into a ship of 300 Thus, 
theire being water to make hir swim w^'hir full Lademg. Seuerall faire Castles, Convents, 
Monasteries & Churches are m it, As also faire Conduits & beaut dull streets. 

Jha Manniaeier is silke, y« greatest quantify male w^m 4 or 5 Milos about ye Towno 
w« h l m drawno from y* Cod [Cocoon] into bkejnes, w ch is an art veny Curious to vnderstand 
y* well doorng of it. 

From Mewna w*h M r John Moigan, M r James Stanniei & Capt. Bates, we imbarked in 
a ffoluko 90 w flh wo hjml to Carrie vs to y° Oitty of Cabtenia [Catania], 25 Leagues by Sea from 
Mcasena, 


In o r Way we «tee Heg.urn [lleggio, in ltal}] y® plat S<* Pauli preched at, on y® OalLibi[i]a 
stdo, & S' Paulis pilier mnviedm rnemoiy or Jum. We past d leagu s fuitlnr on y° Callabra 
cost, w oh h y® popes Conttey, well peopled, & g<>ol buddings & muifull, tho vorry Moun- 
taiious. Wo after boarded to y° SotcilKan coint, on w ,,r * are seuerall small Caries floating y° Sea, 
soo are theiro on y Q Callabria, all to pvent v° lauding of y f Tmke, w e!l vev often those pTs 
& sfceaio away y 0 xpians. Tho Hilly, yet verry fru»tl.ull For Olhvos & corne. 

Ia y« nniningo & Evenings we see tioop s of Woo men, Gals & hoyen dcooml the lulls, 
W* h aie verry sfceepe, to leu h watei, w ch they beaio on theiro heads m earthen pitchers irom 
y e springs at y rt Tooto of y blot po li IU , theiro babbit v^ny mean ‘ 

Arriv<dnge {ft QatUnia, y CTn i p e C it‘y of Soioill a, we \ewed the towno, loft almost empty 
of infoabbifcauU by reason ot y° Enq oi of Mount. Knn uK Mjngiboll [ that* Mont' Bella], 81 
w cfc Sharrie or Mettdl [Scoria oi 1 i] it wiimmN as a ^tieame horn a uver in many 
Chanuells, Imi.b nm dow no y° *11 ot y® fitly m ib p ico-s, *1 run downo about 30 dwell- 

ing how^S m y l CHiy t 4 or 5 ehuiches, J or J \rmi4nuu and X u mines , A surroumled tho 
Citty on 3 parts A a Iargi C»Mh w u out y> walls, iai>auge it ^oltu m m»» e ph<os aboue y Sur- 
face of y® earth 10, 20 and 3J y Is Ingle , y® biodih in sonv pUu s 7 Lu n l imles at Caitauia 
( w oli \' m ()U f Son 2 Miles), A its Chuunells when I [was] Uniio led min y> sea 2 Miles 


hemp plant, whioli Camp boll would know ui 


TT Xho anther ia apparently rot on mg to Uio Cannabii naUia, 

India Bhaujf. 

n pratique -* Permlsw’ n ffrawted to a skip to etitoi a port . . 

n Oatidia was hosier l by tUo Turks m J><37, and, attm a moat lioroie dofeuco by the Vonetiane, who )uet 
30, CCMl ’killed attd woumled, wai toreod t > Rurrondot m IojO. 

*® toUteto, a tmttU v»wol, m,'5 otu«flj it. Iho MaJitt rvantuu for ooaalmsf 'K®b 

»» Goraiuro Lithtfow, Pun-.lM VwjnmiUo in, i.3U0, ‘ htui enllod non Mouto Boho or Gibollo, .ignifyin* 
» Ai»«. MonnkAyn®.” Thooroptiou of Etna in 1659 is tho uust violent on reoora f weiiy- tho us ml pors.o.- w 
aaid to have perished. 
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bredth & then had Did vp y« cha [chanaol] in 6 & 7 fathom water, A raised it eelfe in florae 
places 5 & 6 fathom aboue y^ surface y e water ; Makiuge y° Sea soe hott in y t depth a« I OOttld 
not suffer my hand in it. 

We hyred horsscs & 6 soldiers to gard vs, for its a dangerous Contrey for ante to travel! iffy to 
Conduct vs to y e foote of Mongebell, wheore this erruption was, it being 14 Miles from Caftan jit, 
and we wont all the way along** the Mettle [lava] it had throwne out. Att y° foote of this Hill, 
.a litle aboue y® rout, is 2 hills a quarter of a Milo in bight, all Ashes throwne vp by Mongo be 11 
since y® Erruption. It was soo terrable to looke in at y e vent or hole w ch first this metle past Out 
at, as I trembled to see it & durst not stay. Its 20 yds longe and 10 yds brod, all of stich 
a fiaime as cannot be greater Imagined. Its 10 or 15 yds lower then y° surface of y° earth formerly 
it had run over. 

In o r way to it we rut over topps howses & trees & tow nos Sc ways not formerly passable, 
but now levelled w lh y e abondanco of Ashes w 0>1 Mongebell vommitts Out ; for 15 & 20 Miles 
it hath don this. 

The people, in soumdl townes W ch weave Coverd, weere getinge out theiro howshold stuff, <fc 
in seuail viwyds baroing theiro vines, w cl ‘ they told vs woud y e next yoare bcare y° better for it, 
for it inricheb theiro land much & makes \ T< ' barren ground fruit full. 

In Cattania A scnerall oth'r towns woorc written Over theiro Doores Santa Agothia [Agatha] 
ct Santa Marea [Maria] (Togo [fuoco] noli me tangere; S3 y® people had left theiro howses, Ihe 
Metle it runs is of 2 sorts, both w Jh I haue, & a] soe, a paper full of the Ashes. 

After 3 days we imhnrqued for Messena, in w Cil Citty I lodged at the bowse of Mr, Parker 
Mart-hunt & by him Mr. Wilkinson, Mr. Morgan A Mr. Hill, Mr Stamier & Mr. Meade 
(all Engl"), was kindly treated. 

The Day of June we weighed Anchor for S can derroone* 3 in Turkey, y e wind# fairc, and 
sailed by y® west end of Candia, vmler w f h land lay 10 saile of Turks men warr belonging to 
Argier [Algiers], w' ;h had bcene in y* Service of y ft grand Senior ag Camlia, And gauo vs chaoo 
from 10 in y° Morninge till 7 at night, at \v ch ho\v-*r we could not avoid speak*, ung w {b them. They 
Commanded vs lmyce out o r boat*. O r Capt positively told them he woud not. We weoro all 
in mlinessc, or yards slungc, and everyman to his quarters, resolved to die or sinke by them. 
They Chased vs w th french Cullers [colours], hoi when they haled vs, put on l theiro Swalloo 
tailea. 

When (hey see we woud not hoyce out o r boafe, theiro Admiral) boy cud out his & Bout his 
Loavetcnnant aboard to Cumd o r Capt [command our captain] aboard him, but Cap? . Ratos would 
not, nor anie other in y° ship. At Iasi w<- iudged it fit to send [some one] A all refusing, JS* 
went. Many questions he nsket by y" munagado English,** but I answered as I thought good. 
At last it ha pned soo well that inside of being* in y° bottom of y® sea, or Carring water in 
Argeer,^' the one of w* we sc noc way to avoyd, all )® lu saylc being Come vp, we got Cleero, & 
arrived Bailout Silena* 7 in Oyprisse, 


m The author has mixed up Latin and Italian in hut quotation. 

Kcauderoon, or Alozundrctta, the port of Aleppo, 

** Apparently, Ifiohard Boll. 

Ihe writer evidently moan* that the Turkish abipe had ou board renegade Englishmen in their servlco. 

t . 0., mado to work as slaves in Algiers, 

,,S, p D m° n the ° Ml 0t Dr - *«»•>»’• Travel! in ihe Eati i» Pinkorlxm’i Voyage,, Vol. X 


Jum, 
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Being becalmed, Jay the«?c a day,, in w oh tymo caime vp to va Cap* Morrisso Command' «>f 
y* Prewderite from Scan de r roxme bound for 8 4 Jolm De A era, w lli 8 passengers One M r ffra : 
[Francis] Be&tswprth, 0 m Ml . . . . Blunt, M r 8a : Godseall, all 3 intending for Jerusalem. 
I* then left Oapt. Bates and imbarqued in Oapt. Morrisae, it beinge ye 26 day of June 1G69. 


We arrived at S fc Jn° do Acra y° ?9 June, & wee re received at the Chamber of Heno r Antonia 
De Antonia ©ohsull of y 4 place iny* Cane [AVuIu, & matt theire M r Hunt & Senior ffrancisco 

Consttll, formerly at Teippiloe [Tripoli] a. Jennerons [generous] pson. Theire was nlsoe Captain 
Midieton Comd r . of y * Margertii, who had a bamleretta 83 given him by y e Padre Guardian of 
Jerusalem, who cuter tabled vs respectfully aboard. 


80 th of June, wee hyrod borages & a Jannasary & 2 Arrabbs to gide vs for Nazoreth. We 
got to it that night at 12 Clock And weere received at y° Convent, w oh Consists of 5 fTrauciskians, 
1 The padre guardift, 2 Joseph, 3 Pctro, 4 Nicolo, 5 Marteeuo. 38 Padro Nicolo accouipaned vs in 
all or Juruey to tyberioUfl [Tiberias] & Mount Taber w th p Jnnascrry & 3 Arrabbs. 

At Nazareth, we se y° how Be of y° Virgin Mary on w ch seems to liaue bcone built a spat io us 
Church, s d by Queue He lien a y 6 Mother of Constantine y e Emperror, 00 2d the place wheere 
y« An gall appeared to hir at prayer ; in the same place now is a Chappell vnder ground, 01 3, the 
fountaine of S? Peeler; 4, the Seuagug of y° Jewes ; 5 the stone on w okl o r Savin' and his 
Appostles vsod to cate; 6 y° howse of Joseph 03 Noe t hinge elce in N/izorcth observable, Saue they 
make in it about Two pounds and a hallo of Silk in it in Twelve months. 

Betwixt Cana & The Blessed mount is a valley about 5 Engl miles in lenth & 2 in bredth, 
in w cl1 valley it v as y° desiples pluckfc the ears of Corno. Its verry rich earth, but for want [of] 
tilling only thistles grow, \v cl ‘ are as bight as a man On horssbaek. 


July 1* ! 1669. Wee parted from Nazereth for the sea of Tyberions. On the way, about 
3 Miles from Nazcrcth, stands p ruins of p Mctropilis of Gallile, formerly eald Cana, Wheere 
we drinke out of p same fountaine out of w ch Caimc y fl water was made wyno at p Wedding by 
o r Savin' . Alsoe y e ruing of y® bowse was showne vs in w /ji > the Mer ruckle was don. 03 

Seaven Miles from Cana is p Mount of blessings, On p top of w oh seomes to bane boenc a 
chappell built in Remembrance of o' Savio^ sermon 03 & y° Merrackle of y u 5 loaves & 2 fishes, 
w eh fyj yo Mnltitudo at y*> bottom of y L lull 2 miles from y top. 3 miles further is the sea of 
Gallile, & in y« way tny hovss ieil & b rased my knee. This sea beares 3 seuerall nahues from the 
8 scuernll (Jontreys border on it, vi/d 1, y e Sea of Gallile ; 2, f- Lake of Gomwareth; 3, y° Sea of 
Tyberious. The Sea of Gallile, for y* it borders on it ; the Lake of Ucnumeth, for y l (Jcjwswroth 
borders On y c east, of it, downe w ch bill ran y- herd of Swine; The Sea of Tyberions, from the 
Gitty Tybeyous, w cl * stands on y° west side of it. On y p east is y® Desert of Arrnbia. 


M%. e. } a Biwmerofcto, a small ailk banner. 

W Compare Mmmdrolb A Journey from Aleppo io Jerusalem at Easier, 1697, <'<L lflo, p. 151 ,“ Nazareth 
At this plain* uro as it wore immurnl, seven or eight Latin father**, win* live a lift) truly mortHiod, 
wiBirVerpetaallj in fear of the Arabs, who are absolute lords of the country.” Compare also Ohiswell, Journey 
to Jmmlom, in 1697 , Add. MS. 10623. “ IStU April . . - Naszaroth . . . The Convent hero is a small 
mA very moon Building, mid the l’oor Fathers who are bis or so von m Number, load a Ulv trueiy mort.tyod being 
Frofiuoutly Molested and Constantly in fear of the Arabs who take from them wbnt thoy ideaso, and abuse them 
besides --also their LodyW.,r» wore so nasty and full or Yirmin, their Victnalls so Ordinary, and Ware sower, that 

Our «tay h«re was Very uneasy 

M goo Mttuudroll, Journey from Aleppo io Jerusalem, p. 351. 

01 Sm Pooooko> fraeeh in the East, p. 455. 92 See Mauudwll, Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem t p. 152. 

«» Sue Pooocke, Travels in the Mast, p. 457 f. 
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[Jew, 

W* mj i n I ^ .l> | li | «i»r 


f The Citly Safhet [Saphet] 94 is seene from Tyherious, it being On a lull shewes it self© retry pjfc 
[plain] tho 20 Miles of the Hill vnder w ch is JDamaskus is also plainly seem from thence, the ii bn 
esteemed 50 Engl nules or 2 day s iurney* ' 


In y« Oi tty Tyherious, w ch is 3 parte in compost [encompassed] w th a wall sleight but shows 
new,® 5 y e 4 th w ih y * sea, in all its compass about an Engl Mile And hath Only On^ litle gate in 
W clt y u enter In this Citty is a Church cald y® Church of S f Peeter, some part standing as ol 
Old® 6 , Hut v«el Only for Oath* to shelter them seines from y® Sunn in tho heate of the day* 
In this Citty is of all Ages A. Sexes about y e number of 50 psuns but not a how&O *%&{& 
y° walls ot ye ( it i \ , Only rums 9 "' m j° walls of w oh they live & dwell. The people s]N>ak Arr&bh, 
theiro babbit wil*l & poore like y c Contrey about thorn, \\ ob affords noetbing worth mentioning©, 
not y* the smk is not good, but the people Idle. We had for o r food while wo staid a night 
A, a day, Milk, (kilo A 1 lunacy* 


Iu former tune, 25 ycnis since, was a lumtc on y® Sea of Tyherious, w cfe belonged to sorpe 
Jewcs w Lli j>re\ iluiijo to fish, paying 50 Hollers yeariy to y° Eashaw of Safheti, w**» boatc took® 
fish A. fuituehnl all y Oontrey iound about, but the JPashaw raised it to 200 Doll*** $oe 
y boatc was taken away A it n vei filled m since to Hus day, We «oc abundance of fish play 
neare y° shore, for some part of y rum** of a irreat bowse urns into v° water 20 yds. 


A quote! 61 a Milo wtt»om y now wall of Tyherious is a natural hot bath, soo 

hi it I coul l ml goo mt ) it till mod i« rail d w th Cold water , 0 *’ its w th in ft stones cast of y® Sea of 

Tv 1 m to vndu a qrud hill. & It scomcs ns d the Old Citty wall bad Compact it, by y ruins of 

man} buildings A an c Id wall nuts t» yond it. 

2 1 Juh / lb 69. Wee parted fiom tho Cittv Tyherious to Razeuth. In y® way wee rowed 
two C ones or Cattles pkt« cmii that rule contrey lor MarthK to lodge thcmKclfa, Goods 

A: C annuel E m -ait from Hobb rs. Tin laicr is cald Inonb Xu tow Jar [ALlukdwiatn'htnjjar])® 
this w t,l m a days Juiney of the place wheert Josephs jhethenm hold huu to y f IshmaliteB.®? This 
Came hith its naiuie from a fount une was whieie it htands. 


A nnle beyond this, at y e foote of Mount Tal>er, we kihl a yong boor, & rusted it and & eat it 
On y° fc ip <n M mnt Tab*r. On v H wny iop of this M unit is ruins ot 3 Churches, in One of 
w h ar o ru* y o tab* rnackb^ fjueene IT lien bull in memory of o r savio r# transfiguration.®® 
Ftrom tin up oi ibis M<mnt w® h is two mih s high, in o f iumuI wo se, 1st Eudor, wheere K. Saull 
went to y wiU li , 2nd, tlie {dames of J«ru il , 3ni, Mount hermon , 4, the place wheero y® widdowes 
son w ^ e iri i« d to burull [Nam] A raised to li to; f>H Mount Odboa ; 0, the sea of Jordan; 
7, the sci o (idlile , An i at y bottom of this hill is y pkune wheero Cmera 'was discomfeted [the 
plam ol JXdi iflou] A ) ( plno wh*re y Id md oi y shunc ran into sea of Oalldej 
lq y M U urrannm sea Att \ v i * ml of this Mountainous v c village of Debora,®® And a Ohurch, 
in w ,fl 9 Ajipo*-ths r<sted vtb<n o r saMo r nt \p Dm mount \v tl1 yc olhtr i®* 

3 ? Job/. Wcr <k}*arUd fiom Nazcretli at 11 Clock ftt ntght t Ar v° 4 July we, at $ in 
\ # nmni/( funvtil at Jn do A.< rn. The Charge of this Jorney Cost each man 13 Lyon 

I >ollei b rf| H ibs Ins gifts. 


^ Sm M mi r J rmyjrom AI*j j o fo firutalrm, \> J55. bco Pocock<l> Tmvth in iha Masi, p. 49$. 
^ lh« m» ot lb utronauts the ( oinmercial Inti* 

{ 5 ^ 3 © Mauriirft] A Jcvrwy /rem o \o Jernaalem, p, 156 
•• S»© Pococke, r IrausU m the J,att f p 


69 A Dutch coin bearing the figure of 4 lion. 
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6ih July 1689, A to T Clock at- sight we imWqued in a folnke we tyred for Joppa, wheore 

we arrived the '6 day at 3 Clock in ?« hfterpoone. In y« way we see (Win Phillippi, but durst 

not goe Ashore for y« Arrabbs W° h are theire & take Cophcr 1 ® 0 3 Boilers pr man. 

It Joppa is a ruined castle & 8 m on the tanners howsa, 1 now a place wlieero vyne is sold. 
Tbeiiee a groAt trade theire, it beings the port for Jerusalem. Much Cake sopo.ffalladoes 51 & Gotten 
Lyiinon w w & blew ie sold ihoire Cheap.® 

74h July 1&8&. We departed from Joppa to Rariiah in y® Phil] mimes Contrey, is 

10 from Joppa* & all y® way throw a greats plaine & fertile Contrey. In y e way was 100 

font* nt Arrftbb s together theire fammilws. Cattle <& CammellB, When they Imuc eaten that 
pf^rfc boroi they reuione further in to fresh pasi ure. 

Arrived «t llamah at 9 in y e inorninge, So at 10 Clock at night we mounted hnrv* for 
Jerusalem* In Ramah is much tobacco planted, & its a great iowue, &, bulb faire Moskeys in 
it, Thsir# a Coovaut w°h does receive all {Tranks w°h belongs to Jerusalem, wlieere we arrived tbe 

July IWiB nt 7 Clock in the Movniuge, spending that day in the Ceremonoys of the Convent, 
CnhfrLyon Convent, The Padrey Guardian was binge o r footed & after w th Candles in o r hands, 
went in pseawou [procession] about y® bowse and church in it, whoerc we ended y* day w th 
dovotiott.* Our entrance was at y° gate cald y e gate of Damaskus. Weweere rociul byy« Drugga- 
mau {Dragoman] & y« Caddies [cadi, officer; the former conducted vs to Conveut* 

w®h is wheere was y° bowse of S* John y® Evangelist. 5 

SM? Boiugo frvday, in the mominge we weere aecompaned out Townie w th fratre Thomas 6 
throw y® gate of Bethlem. On y° west side w th y° towuc is a small castle built by y® Pusan s 7 in 
w ob k a guar Ac of Turks soldiers. Passiug southward, neare y c Oitty wall, is y® Valley of 
Ooehounon, & in y° Midle theire of, theire seemes to liaue bceue a pool!, w ch is s rl to be that 
whoere Barsheba [Bathsheba] was scene by Daud bathing Lir sidle, & dwelt by it, boingc vnder <fc 
n<mre Mount Zyou, w bee re was y® pallas of king David & Over looks y° Pooll. 8 A little further is 
the potters feild bought w til y® 30 p« silver Judas returned. 8 On w ch small peeco ground is a 
building kvtdls it w th adtoyneing rock. At y* top of w 0 ' 1 rock are 3 holes, throw w ch are let down© 
the bodies of y® deado into a valt about 20 yds deepe, w nh earth is of such nature, it consumes the 
flesh in 24 howera after put in. 9 

( To be continued. ) 

«— 111 , 11 ' ? — 1 

Ido JCjUlfSrah, a premium for defence* a tax for safe passage. Compare Maimdrell, A Journey from Aleppo to 

Jerusalem, jp. 4 , Caphar# are certain duties which ii.ivcllers are obliged to pay at several passes upon the 
road, to OljSoOra who attend in their appointed stations io recon o them.** 

1 So* f*beocke, Trawls in ihe Fast, p 407. 

® Mr. FftrgWsott eug'geaia that this word may be ilie Spanish foil ados, an ancient kind of trousers, \ery baggy, 
and that fttrtwibty the kind worn by Arabs is intended. On the othor hand, Fallftdoce, ” may bo the Turkish 
fmije, a ol®ak worn out of door® by women. 

» b* q Pooocke, Trawls in Ihe Hast, p 407. 4 See Pooocko, Travels m the East, p. 415. 

* Seo Pooooko, Trawls in the East, pp. 411, 415, 415. 

« Oaajyp**® Poftpoke, Travels in the East , p. 414, “ it is the office of one of the lay-brothers to take oaro of them 
f lEfcropfttfih . . . the lay-brother . . goes always out w ith theni. ,> 

» (Sbmpar* toamk^ Travel* in the East, p. 412, rt Ihe oastlo, winch ie now oallod the tower of David . . . 

t£ | 0{4 to hava ba®» btnlt by tho Pisans in tho time of the holy war.” See also Maundroll, A Journey from AU%>po to 
Jorusalm, p. SB, 

® Boe Mimodroll, A Journey from Aleppo to Jerusalem, p. 135. 

• CoKhpfttft Mfttmflreil, A Journey from Aleppo io Jerusalem, p. 13!>, (t One moiety of it [the Potter* Field] i« 
tftkftU typ A AQwara fabric twelve yards high, built for a charnel houso. The corpses are lot down into it from the 
top, there being ftv® holes loft open for that purpose. Looking down through these holes, wo could ace many 
bodlc* tinder several degrees of decay ; from which it may be conjectured, that this grave does not make that quick 
dtapatftb With the oorpaes oommiited to it which is commonly reported. See also Pooooke, Travels in ihe East, 
p. 424* 
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Buen bibs Uagawan, pkr Kosiosgbbchtchtb. Bin 

GlSBCHIOlITE IWR MON-KiiNIftB IN If INTDTtl NDIKN 

NAOH 1BI KBU PA CMC LATT-M A.NITSK UTl*T AOS DBM 

Mon ihjKRSl’T/.T, mit kinnk Einfuh iujno undNuxen 

vkhskuen, von P/ W. Schmidt, SAVE*. Vienna* 

!90ih (Reprinted from the Sitzumjaberichie der kais. 
* Akademic dt'r ) E i dstu^fhaji cn. ) 

Patkij W. Schmidt's rose arches into 'the Mon- 
Khmer dialects arc well known. In, 190 k 
appeared his (1 ntndzihjt' finer Lnutlehve dvr 
Kha&i-Sprachv, and in the following year his 
Gi'utidmttyc tun*}’ Luntiehrc der A/<oi - Khnur 
Sp ruche a. In these works ho so carried on the 
enquiries begun hv Logan and Forbes and placed 
on a sc sent i tic footing by Kuhn, that we have 
now a definite knowledge as to the mutual 
relationship of the various members of the 
group. 

It will tie observed that the works to which 
reference has just boon made deal only with one 
aspect of the subject, — the Lnutl>hre 9 Phonetics. 
Pater Schmidt was quite aware t hat even more 
important from a philological point of view would 
he a comparative st mly of the laws of the word- 
formation, in its widest sense, of these languages. 
But for this purpose trustworthy texts of two or 
three of the principal forms of speech were an 
absolute necershy, and while such were forth- 
coming Jot* Khmer, for the other leading tongue 
Mon, nothing was available beyond three short 
fables in the H a* w el l-Ste vens Grammar ami a few 
trail skits »n* from English of doubtful value. 
Pater Schmidt was therefore compelled to refrain 
from carrying his researches further till* through 
the kindness of that accomplished authority on 
Malacca languages, Mr. C. 0. Blngdon, he came 
into possession of the mainwijpt of the work, 
the name of which heads this nof/ee. It is partly 
n life of the Buddha and partly a history of the 
Mon Kingdom from the middle of the I2fh to the 
middle oi the Ir.th century, A , 1 ) . , inoistly writ ten 
in th»‘ Mon language. He lost no time in editing 
ib both in the native and in the Roman character, 
and lias supplied in addition a valuable 
Imrodu- Hon, Translation, and notes. In 
Appendixes he gives lists of wonls which do not 
appear in any Mon Vocabularies hitherto 
published. These words amount to a consider- 
able number, and rm he has succeeded in 
ascertaining lie ne/aningy * > f most of them, the 
Appendixes form a substantial addition to Mon 

lexicography. 


In the Introduction, besides the necessary 
particulars concerning the manuscript, Pater 
Schmidt gives an abstract of its contents wad V 
summary of the information available about 
other Mon MSS. at present known to exist. 
Forelihammer in 1880 made a list of 53 Mon MSS. 
which are said to be now in the ftarnjgtd Free 
Library in Rangoon, and besides these there are 
a few catalogued in European collections. Owing 
to the Mon character being practically the same aa 
the Burmese, these last have usually been classed 
as belonging to that language,— scholars in Mon 
being so rare in the West, that apparently no one 
has yet been found capable of reading them. Now 
that attention has been drawn to the fact, it is 
possible that other works in the same language 
may be found in European libraries, similarly 
hidden under a Burmese classification. 

While we can most heartily congratulate 
Pater .Schmidt on being privileged to introduce 
Mon literature so successfully to British students* 
it is not easy to repress a feeling of pat riot io 
envy that the first serious attempt at dealing 
with an important Oriental language, spoken by 
nearly 17'tyA/0 British subjects, should have 
appeared in Vienna, and not in London or 
Rangoon. One resource there is, and I hope it 
w ill l.<‘ soon adopted. This is to translate Fait?* 
Schmidt’s excellent work as quickly as possible 
«<> that it may become accessible to scholars in 
India who are not acquainted with the German 
language. 

Gcmtas A. Giujbkson, 


Readers of the Indian Antiquary t who interest 
them selves in Iranian studies, ♦ will be glad to 
learn that Professor Bnrtkolomao has issued 
a supplement to his monumental AltiranUckes 
W'di itrrhnch which appeared in 1904, It appears 
under the title of Zmi altiranisehm Wtirtvrbuch 
Kaeharbciicn mul Vorarbeikn , and is published 
at Strashurg by Karl J. Trnhner. 

The book, which contains about three hundred 
pages, includes not only additions end correction* 
to the main work, but also replies to criticism* 
and a special t wcursu* of f>8 pages devoted to a 
consideration of the vowels and vowel signs iitihf 
Iranian manuscripts lately discovered in 
It ih hardly necessary to say that the impoitattcd 
of the subjects dealt with, and the eminence ot 
the writer, lender the book indispansahle to all 
students of Old Iranian literature, "7/ 

■ G.Juflh 
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A PLAN I^Oil A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF THE 
LANGUAGES OF SAVAGES. 

Applied to the Languages of the Andamanese and Nicobarese. 

BY SHE ItlOH A ED C. TEMPLE. 

Profhce. 

S OME years ago, I published ante , Vol NXVIII. ( 1900), pp. 19? f!., 225 IT., a Theory of 
Universal Grammar as applied to a Group of Savage Languages, and in Vol. XXXI. 
(1902), pp. 105 ff., this theory was successfully applied by Mr. Sydney Ray for the elucidation 
of a short statement in sixteen unrelated and morphologically distinct languages. While compiling 
Vol. III. of the Report on the Census of India, 1901, Andaman and Nicobar Islands, I had an 
opportunity of applying it in detail to the languages of the inhabitants of those islands. In 
1901 I had another opportunity of revising the Theory in a lecture to the British Association 
at Cambridge. I now publish the Theory as revised on that occasion, and its application to 
systematic grammars of the languages of the Andamanese and the Nioobarese. In this 
matter I have had the advantage of the assistance of Mr. E. H. Man, the greatest expert on 
|h« subject. 

The following abstract of the ideas elaborated in the succeeding pages may be of use to the 
reader. 

During the last 30 years the careful record of “ savage ” languages has boon frequently under- 
taken, and a serious difficulty has arisen, owing to the accepted European system of grammar, which 
is based "on a system originally evolved for the explanation of highly inflected languages only, 
whereas in many, if not in most, “ savage ” languages, inflexion is absent or present only in 
a rudimentary form. The European system lnts therefore been found to be unsuited for that 
purpose. During attempts to provide a suitable system a Theory of Universal Grammar was evolved. 

Tho root idea is that, as speech is a convention devised by the human brain for inter- 
communication between human beings, there must bo fundamental natural laws by which it is 
governed, however various the phenomena of those laws may be. 

The Theory starts with a consideration of the sentence, i . e., the expression of a complete 
meaning, As the unit of all speech, and then seeks to discover the natural laws of speech by 
a consideration of the internal and external development of tho sentence. 

In explaining internal development, the sentence is ultimately divided into words, 
considered as components of its natural main divisions, in the light of their respective functions. 
This leads logically to a clear definition of grammatical terms. 

JPtom ttye consideration of the functions of words the Theory passes to that of tho methods 
by which they are made to fulfil their functions. It shows how words can be divided into classes 
according to function and explains their transfer from class to class. This leads to an explanation 
of connected words and shows how the forms of words grow out of their functions. Tho growth 
Of tho form* is next considered, involving an explanation of roots, stems, and radical and 
fui^tional affixes* This explanation shows that the affixes determine the forms of words. 
Thills followed by ^(sonsidenition of the methods by which the affixes afibot tho forms. 

jjJ 0 sentence, u the unit of speech, is then considered as being itself a component of something 
greater, L of a language. This consideration of its external development leads to the 
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explanation of syntactical and formative, languages, the two great divisions into which all languages 
naturally fall, i. e., those which depend on the position of the words, and those whi<?h depend on the 
forms of the words in a sentence, to express complete meaning. 

Syntactical languages are then shown to divide themselves into analytical, or those which 
depend for comprehension mainly on the position of the words, and into tonic, or those which 
combine tone with position for the same purpose. So also formative languages are shown to 
divide themselves into agglutinative and synthetic, according as the affixes are attached without or 
with alteration. Formative languages are further divided into premutative, introinutalive or 
postmutative, according to the position of the affixes. 

The Theory further explains that, owing to a fundamental Law of Nature, no language can have 
ever been left to develop itself alone, and how this leads to the phenomenon of connected 
languages and thus to groups and families of languages. It also explains how, again according to 
a Law of Nature, no language has ever developed in one direction only or without subjection to 
outside influences, leading to the natural explanations of the genius, or peculiar constitution, 
that each language possesses. * 

It is believed that every language must conform to some part or other of the Theory and it can 
be shown that children and untutored adults in learning a language act on the instinctive assumption 
of the existence of such a Theory. Assuming the Theory to exist and to be correctly stated, it 
is of great practical importance as leading to the quick, accurate and thorough, because natural, 
acquirement of a new language. 

In brief, the Theory is based on the ouo phenomenon which must of necessity be constant in 
every variety of speech, viz., the expression of a complete meaning or technically the sentence. 
Words are then described as components of the sentence, firstly as to the functions perform**] by 
them and next as to the means whereby they fulfil their functions. Lastly, languages are 
considered according to their methods of composing sentences and words. 

Phonology and orthography, i. e., pronunciation, selling, and alphabets, are not considered, 
as these belong to other branches of the development of the human mind. 

I. 

Tho Theory of Universal Grammar. 

(a) The Theory. 

The existing Enroj^an system of Grammar is an old growth based on ancient Greek and 
Latin Grammars, which embodied the results of a system originally evolved for recording the 
observed laws of higldy synthetic or i injected languages. It is naturally engrained in all European 
scholars. The objection to it for general use and to my mind the overwhelming objection, is 
that it is in essentials unseated to u very large number of languages, which are not synthetic or 
inflected, or at any rate have synthesis or inflection presold only in a rudimentary form. It is 
entirely unsuited, for instance, for recording English, and in order to use it for that purpose, .terms 
suitable for describing Greek and Latin have to be forced to new and unsuitable uses. 

Ah regards the civilised and deeply studied languages, scholars and students have naturally 
become so imbued with tho ancient system, that it is hardly to bo expected that they can be 
induced to adopt any new or radically different system, and it is not now proposed to appeal to them 
to change that which is so well established. It is rather sought to find a way of recording 
on a uniform system the languages of savages nowadays so frequently reported, and, owing 
to the lack of a suitable and settled method, much too often on a haphazard plan, to the detriment 
of their successful handling. 
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Thirty years ago this subject was forcibly brought to the present author’s notice when trying to 
represent, with Mr. E. H* Man, tho purely “savage 1 ’ language of the Andaman Islanders, in which 
work the active and very competent assistance of the late Air. A. J. Ellis, F. R. S., President of the 
Philological Society, was secured. Some years later Mr. Ellis, finding the accepted grammatical 
terms so little suited to the adequate representation of savage speech for scientific readers, stated 
in his Annual Presidential Address to that Society for 1882, that : — “we require new terms and 
an entirely new ict of grammatical conceptions, which shall not bend an agglutinative language 
to our inflexional translation/* In 1883 he started the author on the present enquiry, and askod 
if it were not possible “ to throw over the inflexional treatment of an uninflected language.” Ever 
since then, as opportunity offered, the enquiry has been taken up and has resulted in the evolution 
of a Theory of Universal Grammar, which is of necessity a plan for the uniform scientific 
record of all languages, though, for the reason already stated, it is now sought to limit its 
application to u savage 99 languages only. 

ThO Theory was applied in part in Portman’s Comparative Grammar of the South Andaman 
Languages in 1898 and again in an article on the same languages by the present author in the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for 1899, and elaborately and fully in his Census Report of 
tho Andaman and Nicobar Islands for 1901, in which tho languages of both groups of 
islands were disoUBSed and explained in full Grammars. The Andamanese Languages 
are agglutinative and represent the speech of savages of very limited mental development : the 
Nicobarese Languages are a highly developed analytical form of speech, like English. 
In both, inflection is only present in a secondary and rudimentary form, as in English. The 
Theory was also applied in outline by Mr. Sydney Ray in the Indian Antiquary for 1902 to sixteen 
selected languages of every type — synthetic, agglutinative, analytical, syntactical (monosyllabic) — 
from the most highly civilised and developed to those of the moat primitive savages. In the 
opinion of these writers, the theory succeeds in describing on a uniform plan every language to 
which it has been applied, as indeed it must succeed in doing, if it be a correct theory. 

The very great importance to anthropologists and observers of savage tribes and peoples 
unknown to Europeans of a uniform scientific system in this matter is so obvious, that no excuse 
is made for bringing it once more before the readers of this Journal 

Tho root* idea of the Theory is, that as speech is a convention devised by the human brain 
for intercommunication between human beings, thero must be some fundamental natural laws by 
which it is governed, however various the phenomena of those laws may be. The business of the 
Grammarian is to discover and report the laws. These considerations form the basis of the Theory 
of Universal Grammar, the practical application of which at the present day must, on account of long 
formed habits,, bo limited to a Plan for Uniformly Recording the Languages of Savages. 

In building up a Theory of Universal Grammar, it is necessary, in order to work out the 
argument logically, to commence where the accepted Grammars end, viz., at the sentence, defining 
the sentence as the expression of a complete meaning, and making that, the unit of language. 
This is the fundamental argument. Nothing is an intelligible communication, unless it is complete 
enough to be understood. It is by observation of the internal and external development of tho 
sentence or complete meaning that the natural laws of speech will be discovered. 

A sentence may, clearly, consist of one or more expressions of a meaning or “words,” 
defined m single expressions of a meaning. The difference between a word and a sentence may be 
shown time : — <*go” is a sentence, as it says all that is necessary ; but “cow** is merely a word, 
because something must bo said about tho cow before the communication is complete. 

A sentence can also consist of two separate parts — tho subject, i. e., the matter to be 
discussed or communicated, and the predicate, i . the discussion or communication. l>us, 
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“ the badly hurt cow ” would be the subject and "died suddenly yesterday ” would be the predicate of 
a sentence. 

And when the subject or predicate consists of many words, it must contain principal and 
additional words. In the sentence already quoted, the words “cow” and “died” are the principal 
words, and the rest are additional. 

This leads to the argument that the components of a sentence are words, placed cither in 
the subjective or predicative parts of* it, having a relation to each other in that part of principal 
and subordinate. Therefore, because of such relation, words fulfil functions. The functions 
then of the principal words must be to indicate the subject or predicate, and of the subordinate 
words in the predicative part of the sentence to illustrate the predicate, and in the subjective part to 
explain the subject or to illustrate that explanation. Thus, in the sentence already discussed, the 
functions of each word are quite clear. “Cow’* indicates the subject and “■diod p the predicate. 
“The” and “hurt” explain the sort and condition of the cow, %. e. t of the subject. “Badly” 
illustrates the explanation of the subject by stating bow much the cow was hurt. 41 Suddenly ” and 
” yesterday *’ illustrate the predicate by stating how and when the cow died. « 

Again, as the predicate is the discussion or communication on the subject, it is capable of 
extension or completion by complementary words, which form that part of a sentence recognised 
in the Grammars as “the object.” Thus, in “the policeman found the dead man,” the eomimmi* 
cation made in the predicate “found” is completed by the complementary words “the dead man,” 
which form the complement or object. 

These observations complete the first stage of the argument leading to a direct and simple 
definition 01 grammatical terms. But speech obviously docs not stop here, because mankind speaks 
with a purpose, and the function of his sentences is 10 indicate that purpose, which must.be 
one of the five following in any specified sentence: — ( .1 ) affirmation, (2 ) denial, (3) interrogation, 
( t) exhortation, (5) information. Now, purpose can only bo indicated in a sentence by the 
position, as in English, or by the tones, as in Chinese, of its components; or by variation of their 
forms, as in Latin ; or by the addition of special introductory words, as in most languages. Also it 
is obvious that when purposes arc connected, they can ho indicated by connoctod son ten cob, and 
that these sentences must be in tho relation of principal and subordinate. This relation can 
only l>o expressed by the position of the sentences themselves, as in English ; by variation of the 
forms of their components, as in Tamil, Turkish, and many other languages, or by the addition of 
special words of reference. In English, subordinate sentences usually follow the principal. When 
they do not, this rule is recognised by saying that the. statement is inverted. The use of special 
words of reference is shown in such a statement as “ [ am certain John died on Sunday, because 
Mary told me so,” where “because” is specially added to the subordinate sentence to connect 
it with the principal sentence. 

A word of reference must act in one of two ways, either by merely joining sentences, 
or by substituting itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to 
which it refer*. In 44 1 caught the man who ran away,” the word of reference 44 who * 9 connoejte the 
subordinate with the principal sentence. “ John ran away. Ho had killed his mother.” Hero are 
two connected sentences, the subordinate following the principal and connected with it by the 
wordb“Lm” and “I 11 V* substituted for “John” iu the principal sentence to which they refer. 

Further, as there is a necessary interrelation botweon tho words In a sontonoo, this can 
only he expressed by the addition of special connecting words, or by variation or correlated variation 
of form. In “the story about John was told me yesterday,” tho intimate relation between 4 4 story ” 
and “John” is expressed by the eminccring word "about.” in “ dsacoustis Averni,” inflexion of 
oJi^of two intimately related word* is used for the same purpose, just an in English the special 
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connecting word “into? would be used in each a corresponding expression as “descent into Hell.”* 
Agreement or concord between adjective and noun, or verb and noun, in the inflected languages has 
exactly the same object, la the Persian " ism-Lshartf ” (noble name), tho relation between noun and 
adjective is expressed by the connecting word u i. ,J 

These considerations complete what may be called the second stage of the argument leading 
to clear definitions ot grammatical terms. The argument thereafter becomes more complicated, 
taking us into the explanation of elliptical, i. <? M incompletely expressed, forms of speech, and ’ 
into those expansions of sentences known as phrases, clauses and periods. But, to keep our 
minds fixed only on that part of it which leads to plain grammatical definitions, it may bo 
stated now that functionally a word must be, inventing new terms for the purpose, one of 
the following : — 

(1) An integer, or a sentence in itself (imperatives, interjections, pronouns, 

numerals). 

(2) An indicator, or indicative of the subject or (complement (object) of a sentence 

( nouns ). 

* * (3) An explioator, or explanatory of its subject or complement (adjective). 

(4) A predieator, or indicative of its predicate (vorbs). 

(5) An illustrator, or illustrative of its predicate or complement, or of the explanation 

of its subject or complement (adverb, adjective). 

(fi) A connector, or explanatory of the interrelation of its components (or words, 
conjunctions, prepositions ). 

(7) An introducer, or explanatory of its purpose (conjunctions, adverbs). 

( 8 ) A referent conjuncior, or explanatory of the interrelation of connected sentences 

by joining them (pronouns, conjunctions), 

(A) A referent substitute, or explanatory of the interrelation of connected sentences 
by substitution of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in tho principal 
sentence to which it refers (relative pronouns, conjunctions). 

These then arc the terms it is proposed to use in the explanation of the functions of words, 
and the arguments out of which they grow. Of course, grammarians will know that all this is 
syntax, and it must now bo explained why tlic Theory makes it necessary to consider it far more 
important to study function than form or tone, as essential to the correct apprehension of the 
nature of words, and that accidence arises properly out of syntax and not the othor way 
round, as so many of us have been taught. 

It is obvious that any given word may fulfil one or more or all the functions of words, and 
that therefore words may be collected into as many classes as there are functions, any indivi- 
dual word being transferable from one class to another and belonging to as many classes as 
there are functions which it can fulfil. This is to say, that words are divisible into classes 
according to function as just explained, and that the same word can belong to more than 
one class, as it does constantly in English. Thus, ‘* the tiger returns to his kill, “ Shall we 
kill the horse ?, “ Shall we cross at the bridge higher up, or shall we bridge the river here at 

once? ” And so on ad infinitum. In the above examples tho sarao word has been transferred 
from the indicator (noun ) class to the predioator (verb) class. And the same words in English 
and many other tongues are constantly nouns, adjectives, verbs or adverbs, simply according 
to the function they happen to perform for the time being. 

The function a word fulfil* in any particular sentouce can bo indicated by its position 
therein, without and with variation of form, as in English atul Latin respectively ; or by its 
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■tone, as in Chinese. And because of (his, the form or tone which a word can be made to 
assume is tumble of indicating the class to which it belongs for the nonce. In Chinese 
tho same word can become a noun or verb and so on merely by the tone used in nttering it : 
tone being to Chinese what inflexion is to Latin. So the Latin stem domin by changing its 
form does all sorts of tilings and belongs to all sorts of classes. As domin-m it is an indicator 
(noun) : as < lorn in -or it is aprodieotor (verb): as domin-aris it is an oxplioator (adjective): as 
dowln i it may be a subordinate noun showing its intimate relation to some other word or it 
mav la’ simply a noun according to context : as domin-o it is, again according to contoxt, an 
illustrator (adverb) of a verb or a complementary indicator, a noun governed by a verb, as 
we have all boon taught to say : as domin-um it is always a complementary indicator: and soon. 

It is further obvious (bat words transferable from class to class belong primarily to 
a certain class and secondarily to the others, that a transfer involves the fulfilment of a new 
function, and that a word in its transferred condition becomes a now word connected with tho 
form fulfilling tho primary function, the relation between the forms or tones, i. the words so 
connected, being that of jmreut and offshoot. Form and tone therefore can indicate the class 
to which a paront word and its offshoots respectively belong. In English it is not usually 
difficult to detect primary and secondary function, or parent and offshoot words. Thus? m 
the case of “bridge"’ the noun and “bridge” the verb : of “kill* tho verb and “Kill the 
noun, or in the case of “ kill ” and " killer. ” In tho inflected languages it is never easy, as all 
the observable forms are probably connected secondary forms of some older lost word. It, is 
not easy to say offhand what should be affixed to tiomtn as the form of its primary function. 
Lut the principle of the application of every existing inflected form is precisely that above 
explained. 

It is by the above induction that one is led to the argument that form grows out of 
function, or, to put it in a familiar way, accidence grows out of syntax, because when con- 
nected words differ in form they must consist of a principal part or stem, and an additional 
part or functional affix. The function of tho stem is to indicate tho moaning of the word, 
and the function of the functional affix to modify that meaning with reference to the function 
of the word. This modification can be expressed by indicating the class to which the word 
belongs, or by indicating its relation or correlation to tho other words in the sentence. All 
this is illustrated in the words just quoted. The meaning of those connected wOrdw lies in tho 
stem domin, and this meaning is modified, and the function in tho sentence ^and relation to 
its other words of each individual is determined, by affixing us, or, aw, i. o, um and so on. 

J5ut the stem itself may consist of an original meaning and thus be a simple stem, or it 
may contain a modification of an original meaning and so bo a compound atom. A com- 
pound stern must consist of a principal part or wot and additional parts or radical affixes, tho 
function of the root being to indicate the original meaning of the atom, and of tho radical 
affixes to indicate the modifications by which the meaning of the root has been changed into 
the meaning of the stern. As simple examples may he instanced, the modern English words 
“furin” and in formation, ’’ of which the former is a simple stem and tho latter a compound 
.si cm, built up of the root “form” and the radical affixes “ in " and u at ” and tho functional 
affix tv v,n." So too the stem do min already mentioned in a compound stem with root dam, 
having i he souse of “ ( to be ) set/ 7 modified into the sense of “ mastery *' by a radical affix, which 
has there the form of in. 

Further, mwc words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they must possess inhoreni 
qualities, which am U< indicated by qualitative affixes and hy tones. There arc many English 
words, whose modern forms arc however ehioily old decayed inflexional forms, which can illustrate 
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this point. Thus, “bury” is always a vorb; so too arc “believe,” “give/' ami so on. So also by 
form domimri would always be a verb, and dominm a noun. 

. Tims it is that affixes determine tire forms of words, bringing* into existence what is usually 
called etymology or derivation. They are attachable, separably or inseparably, to roots and. 
steins and words by the well-woguised methods of prefixing, iidixing and suffixing, cither in their 
full or in a varied form. It is .the method of attaching them by variation of form that brings about 
inflexion in all its variety of kind. This is an important point. Affixes are additions to roots or 
stems# Those to roots are both prefixed and suffixed in most languages ami are sometimes fixed 
into the roots, dividing them into parts, as in Arabic with much, inflexion, and more plainly in 
Nicobareso: <?. c/«, in the latter case pa-hoa, to fear ; pa-ma-hoa, a coward ; d-ak, to come ; d-am-dk , 
a guest. Prefixed affixes to show function are the rule in the South African Languages, infixed 
affixes in Arabic, suffixed affixes in the European inflected languages. 

Such is the line inductive argument naturally takes in order to work out the grammar of any 
given language or group of languages logically, starting from the base argument that speech is 
si mode of communication between man and man through the, car by talking, through the eyes by 
sign*, or through the skin by touch, and taking a language to be p. variety, or special mode of speech. 
The grammar, i. f\, the exposition of the laws, of any single language stops at this point and to 
carry the argument further, as one of course must, is to enter the region of Comparative Gram- 
mar. In doing bo one must start at the same point as before, viz., the sentence, but progress on 
a different line, because hitherto the effort has been to resolve the unit of language into ita 
components, and now it has to be considered as being itself a component of something greater, 
i. e. y of a language. 


To continue the argument. Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a particular order 
without or with variation of form, its meaning is clearly rendered complete by the combination of 
the meaning of its components with their position and tones or form or both. Also, since sentences 
arc the units of languages, and words are the components of sentences and languages are varieties 
of speech, languages can vary in the forms and tones of their words, or in the position in which 
their words are placed in the sentence, or in both. And thus are created classes of languages. 
Again, since the meaning of a sentence may bo rendered complete either by the position of its words 
or by their tones and forms, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical languages, or those 
tlrnt express cMuplcto meaning by the position of their words; and into formative languages, or 
those that express complete meaning In the forms of their words. These arc the two great 
divisions into* which all languages fall. The order of the words ami the forms of the words 
in the sentence determine the particular natural laws to which a language chiefly conforms. 


Now siiieu syntactical languages depend on position, or on position combined with tone, to 
express" complete moaning, they are .livable into analytical and tonic languages. Of .such 
English and Chinese are respectively typical examples. 

Further, since words are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be attached 
to words iu' an altered or unaltered form, formative languages are divisible into agglutinative 
languages, or those that add affixes without alteration, of which Turkish is a good exump e ; am 
into synthetic languages, or those that add affixes with alteration, of which any mflceted language 
Her vos as an example. And lastly, since, affixes may he prefixes, infixes or suffixes, agglutinative and 
synthetic languages are each divisible into (1) premutativo, eidhose that, prolix their affixes, like 
the South African Languages; (2) intromutativo, or those, that », ,1.x them, like Arabic, and 
(3) postmutative, or those that suffix them, like Latin, Creek, or Sanskrit. 

Thus inductive argument can bo carried onwards to a clear and definite, apprehension of the 
birth and growth of the phenomena presented by the varieties of human speech, ». e., by languages. 
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But, as is the case with every other natural growth, in obedience to a fundamental Law of Nature, 
no language can over have been left to develop itself alone, and thus do wo get the 
phenomenon of connected languages, which may be defined us those that differ from each 
other by varying the respective tones, forms and position, but not the meanings, of their words. 
And since variation of form is alTeotcd by the addition of altered or unaltered affixes, connected 
languages can vary the forms of the affixes without materially varying those of the roots and 
stems of their words. In this way they become divisible into groups, or those whose stems 
are common, and into families, or those whose roots are common. On this definition it is possible to 
gather French, Italian, Spanish, Portuguese and the “Latin” Languages into a Group. Hindi, 
Hiudostaili, Bengali, Uriya, Bihari, Panjabi, Marathi and the “ Pmkritic v Languages could 
l)e formed into a Group. Latin, Greek, Persian, Zend, Sanskrit, Pali, and the Prakrits would 
l>elong to a Family. 

It is also against natural conditions for any language to develop only in ono direction, or 
without subjection to outside influences, and so it is that we find languages developing on 
more than one line and belonging strictly to more than one class, but in every such case the 
language has what is commonly called its genius or peculiar constitution, i, <?., it bc\pngs 
primarily to one class and secondarily to the others. This point cannot be too strongly insisted 
on. No language lias ever developed entirely on one line of development, hence the M irregu- 
larities ” that vex the souls of learners. English is fundamentally analytical, but there aro 
many highly inflected forms and functional inflexion occurs in many instances. There is 
also intromutation present in such forms as “ man, men, " “broad, breadth,” u know, knew. M 
Such highly inflected languages, too, as Greek and Latin have points in common with 
analytical languages. 

I have long thought and I believe it can be proved that every language must conform to 
some part or other of tho Theory just outlined, and in that case the Theory would be truly, 
as I have ventured to call it, a Theory of Universal Grammar. That tlm facts for such 
a Thoory r exist in Nature and only await unearthing I have no doubt whatever. Mankind, when 
untrammelled by teaching, acts on an instinctive assumption of their existence, for children 
and adults alike always learn a language in the same way, if left to themselves. They 
copy the enunciation of complete sentences from experts in it to start with, learning to divide 
up and vary the sentences so acquired afterwards, and this is not only the surest but also tho 
quickest way of mastering a foreign tongue correctly. Its natural laws, i. <?., its grammar, as 
stated in books about it, are mastered later on, and in every case where they only are studied 
there comes about that book-knowledge of the language which is everywhere by instinct 
acknowledged to be a matter apart from, and in ono sense inferior to, tho practical or true 
knowledge. I use the term “true” here, because, unless this is possessed, whatever knowledge 
may be acquired fails to fulfil its object of finding a new mode of communicating with one’s 
billow man. 

Book-knowledge of a language is only useful for 'scientific and educational purposes, but 
if the laws laid clown in the set Grammars were to follow closely on the laws instinctively 
obeyed by untutored man, and to do no violence to what instinct teaches him to be the logical 
sequence of ideas, the divorce between practical and linguistic knowledge — between knowledge 
by the ear and knowledge by the eye — would not be so complete as it is nowadays* And 
not only that, if the laws could be stated in the manner above suggested, they could bo more 
readily grasped and better retained in the memory, and languages could consequently be move 
quickly, morn thoroughly and more easily learned by both children and adults than is now 
practicable to the ordinary learner. Looked at thus, the mutter becomes of tho greatest 
practical importance. 
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This is what the Theory attempt# to achieve : but assuming it to bo fundamentally right 
and correctly worked out, it should explain the workings of tho untutored mind of the 
savage as exhibited in his speech, although it reverses tho accepted order of teaching, alters 
many long accepted definitions, and while admitting much that is usually taught, it both adds 
and omits many details, and taken all round is a wide departure from orthodox teaching. 
How wide the following observations will show. The familiar terminology has been changed 
in this wise. The old noun, adjective, verb, adverb, preposition and conjunction have become, 
indicator, explicatin', predioator, illustrator, connector and referent conjunctor, while interjec t 
tions and pronouns have become integers and referent substitutes. Certain classes also of the 
adverbs have become introducers. Gender, number, person, tense, conjunction and declension 
all disappear in the general description of kinds of inflexion : — the object becomes the, 
complement of the predicate and concord becomes correlated variation. 

The Theory is based on the one phenomenon, which must of necessity bo constant in every 
variety of speech, viz*, tho expression of a complete meaning or technically the sentence. 
Words are then described as components of the sentence, firstly as to the functions performed 
by them and next as to the means whereby they can fulfil their functions. Lastly, languages 
arc ’considered according to their methods of composing sentences and words. Assuming this 
course of reasoning to be logically correct, it must, when properly worked out, explain every 
phenomenon of speech ; and when its dry bones have been clothed with the necessary flesh for 
every possible language by the process of the direct, natural development of every detail, a clear 
and fair explanation of all the phenomena of speech must be logically dcducible from tho general 
principles enunciated therein. 

Tho Theory takes no count of two subjects introduced into all formal Grammars for 
obvious reasons of convenience — phonology and orthography. It has no concern with 
pronunciation, spelling, and alphabets. These aro subjects which do not affect it and belong 
to other branches of the development of the human mind. 

( b ) The Course of Grammatical Dovolopment. 

The Sentence is tho Unit of all Speech. 

, I — Tho Son ton co and its Cod? pone nts. 

(^) A Sentence is composed of words. 

(6) A \Vord is the expression of a meaning. 

(c) A Sentence is the expression of a complete moaning. 

(d) \V ords required to express the moaning of a sentence an* (1) integers'., (2) mdind.m\s 
* (3) predicate™, (4) explicatory (5) illustrators. 

Ij 4 The Interrelation and Intimate Boiation of the Components. 

(a) Interrelation of components can he expressed by variation in form. 

(/>) Intimate, relation of components cun be expressed by correlated variation in form 
(agreement). 

( t .) 'Words required to express tho interrelation of components are (0) connectors. 

Hi. — The Sentence and its Function. 

(a) The function of a sentence is to express its purpose. 

(5) Words required to express tho function of a sentence are (7) Introducers. 

(c) The function of a sentence cun he expressed by variation of the tones of its components. 

(d) A Tone is a point on a conventional scale of the voice in speaking. 
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IV, — Expansion of the Sentence Into tho Period by the substitution of Phrases, 

Clauses and Connected Sentences for Words, 

(a) A Phrase is the substitute for a Word by the collective expression of a meaning by two 

or more words. 

(b) A Clause is the substitute for a Word by the collective expression of n complete meaning 

by two or more words. 

(/’) A Period is a Sentence expanded by Clauses or Words. 

V. — Interrelation of tho Components of tho Expanded Sentence or Period. 

(a) Connected Sentences express connected purposes, 

(i) Vi ords required to express the interrelation of connected sentences are (8) referent 
con junctors, (9) referent substitutes. 

VI. — The functions of tho Components of the Sentence. 

* 

(n) The Essential Components of the Sentence are (1) indicators, (2) explicatory 
(3) predicators, (4) illustrators, (5) complements. 

(/>) Complements are indicators or explicatory. 

((:) The Optional Components of a Sentence are (1) introducers, (2) referents, (S) connectors. 
( /) Referents are referent conjunctors or referent substitutes. 

(V) An Integer is a sentence in itself. 

(/) An Indicator indicates the subject or complement of the sentence. 

(y) An Explieator explains tho subject or complement, 

(A) A P radical or indicates the predicate. 

(?) An Illustrator illustrates the pmlicnto or complement or the explanation of th« sublet. 
>r complement. 

(>) A Connector explains the interrelation of the components. 

(/< ) An Jntroductor explains the purpose of the sentence. 

* 

(■ ) A Referent Conjunctor explains the interrelation or connected sentences by junum* them. 

(m) A Referent Substitute explains the interrelation of connected sentences by the substitu- 

tion of itself in the subordinate sentence for the word in the principal sentence to 
which it refers, 

(n) The Subject of the sentence is the matter communicated. 

(' ) The Predicate of the sentence is the communication made about the subject. 

(p) The Complement of the sentence is the completion of the predicate. 

VII. — The Classes of the Components of tho Sentence. 

( / ) Class indicates the nature of n word. 

(/ ) Form, tone and position can indicate the class of a word. 

VIII, — The Interrelation of tho Classes of the Components. 

(#) Connected words indicate their transfer from one class to another. 
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IX. ~ Tho Interrelation of the Functions of the Components. 

(a) The Boot indicates the original meaning of a word. 

(ft) Affixes comprise prefixes, infixes and suffixes. 

(c) Affixes modify the meaning of a word, 

( d ) A Radical Affix modifies the meaning of a root. 

(<?) A Simple Stem is the principal part of a word indicating its meaning. 

(/) A Functional Affix modifies the meaning of a stein in relation to its function. 

(g) A Compound Stem comprises a root and its radical affix. 

( h ) A Qualifying Affix modifies a word by indicating its nature (inherent qualities) in 

relation to function or class. 

(t) Connected Words comprise stems and their affixes. 

( j) Inflexion is caused by alteration of the form of inseparable affixes. 

( k ) Inflected words conform to particular kinds of inflexion. 

(/) Tone is a substitute for inflexion. 

X. — The Position, Form and Tone of the Components. 

(a) The meanings of the components combined with their positions or with their forms 
or combined with the positions and the forms or tones complete the meaning d 
the sentence. 

XI. — General Development of Languages from the Sentence. 

(«) No Language has ever developed along one lino of development only. 

(If) The sentence by the forms or positions of its components or by their forms or tones 
combined with their positions causes the development of all languages. 

XII. — Development of Languages from the Sentence into Classes. 

(a) The positions of the components of the sentence cause the development of 
Syntactical Languu ges . 

( fj ) In Analytical Languages position governs tho class. 

(c) In Tonic Languages position combined with tone governs the class. 

(<I) The forms of tho components of the sentence causes the development of Formative* 
Languages. 

(e) In Agglutinative Languages the affixes developing tho forms arc attached unaltered. 
(/) In Synthetic Languages the affixes developing tho forms aro attached altered by 

inflexion. 

(g) In Frumutativo Languages the affixes developing the forms are prefixed. 

(h) In Intromutative Languages tho affixes developing the forms aro infixed. 

(*) In Postmufcativo Languages the affixes developing the forms are suffixed. 

XIII, — Development of tho Intor related Classes of Languages from tho Sentence. 

(a) Affixes to stems develop Groups of Languages. 

(h) Affixes to roots develop Families of Languages. 

( f ) Variation of tone, form or position in Families develops Connected Languages. 

( c ) Skeleton of tho Theory. 

Speech is a mode of communication between man and man by expression. Speech may 
ho communicated orally through tho ear by talking, optically through the oyo by signs, 
tangibly through tho skin by the touch. Languages aro varieties of speech. 
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Tito units oi languages arc sentences. A sentence is tho expression of a complete 
meaning. 

A sentence may consist of a single expression of a meaning. A single expression of 
a meaning is a word. A sentence may also consist of many words. When it consists of more 
than one word, it has two parts. These parts are tho subject and the predicate. The subject 
of a sentence is the matter communicated or discussed in the sentence. The predicate of 
a sentence is the communication or discussion of that matter in the sentence. 

The subject may consist of one word. It may also consist of many words. When it 
consists of more than one word, there is a principal word and additional words. Tho predicate 
may consist of one word., It may also consist of many words. When it consists of more than 
one word, there is a principal word and additional words. Thoroforo tho components of 
a sentence are words placed either in the subjective or predicative part of it, having 
a relation to eactL other in that part. This relation is that of principal and subordinate. 

Since the words composing the parts of a sentence are placed in a position of relation to' each 
other, they fulfil functions. The function of the principal word of the subject is to indicate 
the matter communicated or discussed by oxpressing it Tho function of tho subordinate words 
of the subject may be to explain that indication, or to illustrate ^the explanation of it. The 
function of the principal word of tho predicate is to indicate the communication or discussion 
of the subject by expressing it. The function of the subordinate words of the predicate may 
he to illustrate that indication, or to complete it. The predicate may be completed by a word 
explanatory of the subject, or indicative of the complement. Therefore, primarily, the words 
composing a sentence are either — 

(1) Indicators, or indicative of the subject. 

(2) Explieators, or explanatory of the subject, 

(3) Prodicators, or indicative of the predicate. 

(4) Illustrators, or illustrative of the predicate, or of the explanation of tin ». inner. 

( 5 ) Complements, or complementary of the predict) tor. 

And complements are either indicator.** or explicatory. Therefore also complementary 
indicators may be explained by explicatory and this explanation may la illustrated by 
illustrators. And complementary explicatory may be illustrated by illustrators. 

I hit, since speech is a mode of communication between man and man, mankind speaks with 
purpose. The function of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech. The purpose of 
speech is cither (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (3) interrogation, (4) exhortation, or (5) information. 
Purpose may be indicated in a sou tenon by the position of its components, by the tones of its 
components, by variation of the forms of its components, and by the addition of introductory 
words to express it or introducers. 

Also, since the function of sentences is to indicate the purpose of speech, connected 
purposes may be indicated by connected sontenoos. The relation of connected sentences to 
each other is that of principal and subordinate. This relation may be expressed by the position 
of the connected sentences, by variation of the tones or forms of their components, or by the 
addition of referent words expressing it or referents. A referent word may express the inter- 
relation of connected sentences by conjoining them, or by substituting itself in the subordinate 
sentence for the word in the principal sentence to which it refers. Referents are therefore 
eonjunctors or substitutes. 
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t An individual word may fulfil all the functions of words, or it may fulfil only one function, or it 
may fulfil many functions. When a word cab fulfil more than one function, the function it fulfils in 
a particular sentence is indicated by its position in the sentence, either without variation of form, or 
with variation of form or by its tone. There are, therefore, classes of words. 

Since a word may fulfil only one function, there aro as many classes as there are functions. 
Also since a word may fulfil more than one function, it may belong to as many classes as there are 
functions which it can fulfil. A word may, therefore, be transferable from one class to another ; and 
this transfer may be effected by its position in the sentence without variation of form, or with 
variation of form or by its tone. The class to which a word belongs may, therefore, be indicated 
by its form or tone. 

When a word is transferable from one class to another, it belongs primarily to a certain class 
and secondarily to other classes. But, since by transfer to another class from the class to which it 
primarily belongs (with or without variation of form) the word fulfils a now function, it becomes 
a new word connected with the original word. The rolation between connected words is that of 
parent and offshoot. Since the form of a word may indicate its class, both parent and offshoot may 
assume the forms of the classes to which they respectively belong. , 

When connected words differ in form, they consist of a principal part or stem, and an additional 
part or functional affix. The function of the stem is to indicate the meaning of the word. The 
function of the functional affix is to modify that meaning with reference to the function of the word. 
This modification may be effected by indicating the class to which the word belongs, or by 
indicating its relation or correlation to tho other words in the sentence. 

A stem may be an original meaning or simple stem, or it may bo a modification of an original 
meaning or compound stem. A compound stem consists of a principal part or root, and additional 
parts or radical affixes. The function of the root is to indicate the original moaning of the stem. 
The function of the radical affixes is to indicate the modification by which the meaning of the root 
had been changed into the meaning of the stem. 

Since words fulfil functions and belong to classes, they possess inherent qualities. The 
inherent qualities of words may be indicated by qualitative affixes or by tones. 

Affixes are, therefore, functional, or indicative of tho function of the word to ‘Which they are 
affixed, or of its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence ; radical, or indicative of 
the modifications of meaning which its root has undergone ; qualitative, or indicative of its 
inherent qualities. 

Affixes may be — 

(1) Prefixes, or prefixed to the root, stem, or word ; 

(2) Infixes, or fixed into the root, stem, or word ; 

(3) Suffixes, or suffixed to the root, stem, or word. 

Affixes may be attached to roots, stems, or words in their full form, or in a varied form. 
When there is variation of form, there is inflexion or inseparability of the affix from the* root, 
stem, or word. All the functions of affixes can, therefore, be fulfilled by inflexion ; and inflootod 
words may conform to particular kinds of inflexion. 

Since a sentence is composed of words placed in a particular order, with or without variation of 
form, the meaning of a sentence ie rendered complete by the combination of tho meaning of its 
components with their position, with their tones, or with their forms, or partly with their position 
and partly with their forms or tones. 
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Since sentences are the units of languages, and words are the components of sentences and 
ainee languages are rarietiea of speech, languages may vary in the forms of their words, in the 
tones of their words, in the position in which their words are placed in the sentence, or partly in 
the forms and tones and partly in the position of ‘ their words. There are, therefore classes of 
languages. 

Since the meaning of a sentence may he rendered complete by the position of its words by 
their tones, or by their form, languages are primarily divisible into syntactical languages,’ or 
those that express complete meaning by the position and tones of their words; and into formative* 
languages, or those that express complete meaning by the position and forms of their words. 

Since syntactical languages use cither position or position and tone, they are divisible into 

analytical languages and tonic languages. 

Since words are varied in form by the addition of affixes, and since affixes may be attached to 
words in an unaltered or altered form, formative languages are divisible into agglutinative 
languages, or those that add affixes without alteration ; and into synthetic languages, or those 
that add affixes with alteration. 


$iuce affixes may be prefixes, infixes, or suffixes, agglutinative and synthetic languages arc each 
divisible into (1) premutative languages, or those that prefix their affixes ; (2) intromutative 
languages, or those that infix their affixes ; (8) postmutative languages, or those that suffix 
their affixes. 


Languages are, therefore, b) class either syntactical or formative. And syntactical languages 
are either analytical or tonic, and formative languages are either agglutinative or synthetic. And 
agglutinative and synthetic languages are either premutative, intromutative, or postmutative. 

A language may belong entirely to one class, or it may belong to more than one class. When 
a language belongs to more than one class, it belongs primarily to a particular class, and secondarily 
to other classes. 

Since the meaning of a sentence is rendered complete by the meaning of its words in combina- 
tion with their forms or position, languages may be connected languages, or those that vary the 
forms, the tones, or the position, without varying the meanings, of their words. 

Since variation of form is effected by the addition of affixes in an unaltered form, connected 
languages may vary the affixes without variation of the roots or stems of their words. Connected 
languages whose stems are common belong to a group. Connected languages whose roots are 
common belongs to a family ; and, therefore, ail connected languagos belonging to a group belong 
to the same family. 

( d ) A Brief Exposition of the Theory. 

All speech expresses a communication between man and man by talking or by signs* 
Languages arc varieties of speech. The unit of every language is the expression of a complete 
communication, i, e., the sentence. All sentences are divided into incomplete expressions of 
communication, t. e., words, and are as naturally multiplied into languages. Thus there is 
a development both ways from the sentence. 

•The necessary primary division of evory sentence made up of words is into the matter communi- 
cated (subject) and the communication made about it ( predicate ). The words in each of these 
divisions are of necessity in the relation of principal and subordinate, which involves the fulfilment 
of a function by every word. 

The function of the principal word of the subject is obviously to indicate the matter communi- 
cated and of the subordinate words to explain the indication and illustrate that explanation. 
Similarly, the principal word of the predicate indicates the communication made and the subordinate 
words illustrate the indication or complete it. 
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Therefore, la every language the essential words in a sentence are : 

(1) indicator, indicating th« subject or the complement. 

(2) explicator, explaining that indication. 

(3) predicator, indicating the predicate. 

(4) illustrators, illustrating the predicator or the explicator. 

As all speech expresses a communication, it has a purpose, and the functions of the sentences 
is to express one of the five following purposes i — (1) affirmation, (2) denial, (8) interrogation, 
(4) exhortation, (5) -information. The methods adopted far indicating the purpose of a sentence are 
(1) placing the components in a particular order, or (2) varying their forms or the tones in which 
they arc spoken, or (8) adding special introductory words. When the purposes of speech are by their 
nature connected together, this connection is nata rally indicated by connected sentences in the 
relation of principal and subordinate, which is expressed by methods similar to those above noted, 
m. t placing them in a particular order, or varying the forms or tones of their components, or 
adding special referent words of two kinds, (1) simple conjoining words, (2) words substituting 
themselves in the subordinate sentence for the words in the principal sentence to which they refer. 

The relation of the words composing the parts of a sentence is also expressed by the similar 
methods of adding special connecting words, or of varying the forms or tones of the words ; and so, 
too, the intimate relation between indicator and predicator, indicator and explicator, illustrator 
and predicator, predicator and complement, referent substitute and principal, is similarly expressed 
by special connecting words, by correlated variation of the words in intimate relation, by their 
relative position, or by the tones used in severally expressing thorn. 


Complete communication can be, and is habitually, in every language, made without a comjdeto 
expression of it in speech, and so referent words are made to refer to words unexpressed and to be 
related or correlated to them, and referent substitutes are made to indicate the unexpressed subject 
or complement of a sentence. 

The function of the sentence and the interrelation oF the words composing it arc therefore in 
ail speech expressed by three methods ; position, variation, or addition of special words* Every 
language adopts one or more or all of these methods. 

Therefore, in every language the optional words in a sentence are : — 

(5) connector, explaining Ihe interrelation of the components, 

(G) introducer, explaining its purpose, 

(7) referent conjupctor, joining connected sentences, 

( 8 ) referent substitutes, indicating the interrelation of connected sentences or 

u li exp reseed' commu ideations. 

To the essential and optional components of the sentence must he added (0) the integer, or 
word that of necessity in every language expresses in itself a completo communication, i. e., is 
a sentence. 


Thus is explainable the natural resolution of the sentence into its component words, but any 
one word can be, and habitually is, extended to many words, used collectively to express its meaning. 
VV ords thus used collectively form a phrase, which is substituted for its original. When a phrase 
contains in itself a complete meaning, and thus is a sentence substituted for a word, it becomes 
a clause. Therefore, clauses and phrases are merely expanded words, fulfilling the functions and 
bearing the relations of the words for which they are substituted in an expanded sentence or period. 
Therefore algo, the period is a true sentence in the sense of being the expression of a complete 
meaning, and so the unit of every language adopting it. 


In all speech, words are made to indicate the functions they fulfil in a sentence by their position 
m it, with or without using tones, and with or without variation in form, and this habit gives rise of 
necessity to clauses of words according to function. And %a any given word can naturally fulfil more 
than one 1 miction, it becomes as naturally transferable from its own class to another, the ' transfer 
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being indicated by position in the sentence with or without variation in form or tone. The class of 
a word thus indicates its function ; and its position, alone or combined with its form or tone, 
indicates its class. 

So when a word is transferred from its original class, it necessarily fulfils a new function and 
becomes a new word, connected with the original word in the relation of parent and offshoot, each 
equally of necessity assuming the form or tone of its own class. 

The functions of words in a sentence, and consequently their classes, are therefore in all speech 
expressed by two methods: position or position combined with variation or tone. Every language 
adopts one or other or both. 

When in any language connected words differ in form, they are made to consist of a principal 
part or stem and an additional part or functional affix. The stem is used for indicating the meaning 
of the word, and the functional affix for modifying that meaning according to function, by indicating 
the class to which the word belongs, or its relation or correlation to the other words in the sentence. 

A simple stem necessarily indicates an original meaning, but a stem can be, and habitually is, 
used for indicating a modification of an original meaning. It then naturally becomes a compound 
stcffi, i, c., made up, by the same method as that above noted, of a principal part or root and of 
additional parts or radical affixes, each with its own function, the root to indicate the original 
meaning, and the affix its modification into meaning of the stem. 

As all words differing in form or tone of necessity fulfil functions and belong to classes, they 
must possess a nature, t. c., qualities inherent in themselves, and these, in all languages using such 
words, arc indicated by the addition of qualitative affixes or by the tones in which they are spoken. 


Every affix is of necessity fixed in the midst of, or prefixed or suffixed to, a root, stem, or word, 
the affixing being naturally effected in full or in a varied form. Whenever there is variation of form 
amounting to material change, there is necessarily inflexion, or inseparability of the affixes. 
Inflexion can therefore be made to fulfil all the functions of affixes, and inflected words to conform 
to particular kinds of inflexion, in order to indicate function and class : and as tone can be equally 
made to indicate the functions and classes of words, it takes the place of inflexion. 


Words are therefore made to fulfil their functions merely by the tone in which they arc spoken or 
Lv an external development effected by affixes, and to express modifications of their original meaning 
by a similar yse of tones or of internal development. In the case of both internal and external 
development the affixes arc prefixes, infixes, or suffixes affixed in full or varied form or by inflexion. 
All languages? using variation of form for causing the components of sentences, t. <?., words, to 
fulfil their functions, adopt one or other, or all the above methods of effecting the variation. 

Therefore in all speech, communication expressed in a sentence is rendered complete by the 
combination of the meaning of its components with their position, tones or forms, or with position 
combined with form or tone. 


The methods adopted in developing ihe sentence, L e., the unit of speech itself, are found to 
entirely govern those adopted in its further development into a language or variety of speech. 

Languages differ naturally in the position of their words in the sentence, or in their forms 
or tones, or in the combination of position with form or tone. Thus are set up naturally two 
primary classes of languages -. — Syntactical Languages, which express complete communication by 
the position, and Formative Languages, which express it by the forms of their words. 

As position alone ox combined with tone can fulfil all the functions of speech, the Syntactical 
Languages employ one or both of those methods, and thus are created respectively Analytical 
Languages and Tonic Languages. 

A C nin, in all speech, variety of form is secured by affixes attached to words in an 
unaltered or an altered form. Formative Languages necessarily therefore divide themselves 
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into Agglutinative Languages, attaching affixes in an unaltered form, and Synthetic 
Languages, attaching them in an altered form. These two classes are both further naturally 
divisible into (1) Fremutative, (2) Intromuiative, (3) Postindtative Languages according as 
they attach affixes as prefixes, infixes or suffixes. 

In obedience to a fundamental Law of Nature, no language has ever developed along 
a single line, and therefore every language belongs of necessity primarily to one of the above 
classes, and secondarily to others, by partial adoption of their methods. 

Languages, varying the form, tones or position, without varying the meanings, of their 
words, form naturally Connected Languages in the relation of parent and offshoot. Connected 
Languages, whose steins, Le., the meanings of whose words, are common to all, form a natural 
Group of Languages, and those Connected Languages, whose roots, i>e. 9 the original meanings 
of whose words, are common to all, form a natural Family of Languages* Therefor© also of 
necessity all Connected Languages bolonging to a Group belong to the same Family* 

As the above method of expounding the Theory involves the use of unfamiliar terms, it 
is as well to state that the new and the old terms of Grammar roughly, though not exactly, 
correspond as follows ; it being remembered that the old terms are themselves the outoomq, of 
another tacit Theory, based upon other observations of natural laws or phenomena. 

Table of Comparative Grammatical Terms. 

New. 

Indicator. 

Ex plica tor. 

Predicator. 

J* Illustrator, 
t Introducer, 

Connector. 

Integer. 

Deferent Substitute. 


Inflexion of different kinds. 

f Correlated Variation. 

\ Intimate Delation, 

DIAGRAM I. 

Explaining the Lines upon which the Theory is Worked out. 

Principle of the Development of the Sentence out of its Components . 
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• (e) Methods of Analysing the Sentence 

according to the Theory of Universal Grammar . 

I. — By its Components. 

Definitions and Notes. 

1. A sentence is composed of Words. 

2. A Word is the expression of a meaning. 

3. A Sentence is the expression of a complete meaning. 

4. Words required to express the moaning of a sentence are (1) integers, (2) indicators, 

( 3) prcdicators, (4) explicators, (5) illustrators. 

Analyses. 

1. An Integer completes the Sentence. 

2. The Subject and the Predicate make up the Sentence, 

8. An Indicator completes the Subject. 

4. The principal word (Indicator) and subordinate words make up the Sentence. 

5. Illustrators and Explicates make tip the subordinate words. 

6. The Predicator completes the Predicate# 

7. The principal word ( Predicator ) and subordinate words make up the Predicate. 

8. Illustrators and the Complement ( Object ) make up the Predicate. 

9. An Indicator or au Ex plica tor completes the Complement. 

10. The principal word ( Indicator or Explicator ) and subordinate words make up the Complement. 

11. Illustrators and Explicators make up the subordinate words. 

II. — By tho Interrelation and Intimate Relation of ifca Components. 

Dt Hint ions and Not os. 

1. Interrelation of component words is expressed by variation in form. 

2. Intimate relation of component words is expressed by correlated variation in form 

(agreement and government). 

3. Words required to express the interrelation of component words are (6) connector. 

Analyses, 

1. Connected Words complete the Sentence. 

2. Component words with variation in form and connectors make up the Sentence. 

, 3. Indicator and Predicator, Indicator ami Explicator, Illustrators and Predicator, Predicator 
and Complement form tho Component Words. 

4. Correlated Variation in form expresses the intimate relation between Indicator and 
Predicator, Indicator and Explicator, Illustrators and Predicator, Predicator and Complement. 

* III. — By its Function, 

Definitions and Notes. 

1. The function of a sentence is to express it h purpose. 

2. Words required to express the function of a sentence arc (7) Introducers. 

A notifies. 

1. Affirmation, Denial, Interrogation, Exhortation, or Information, completes the Sentence, 

2. Th.i function of the Sentence ia either Affirmation, Denial, Interrogation, Exhortation, 
Information. 

d. \\ ords varied in tone or form indicate the function. 

4. Tbr position of the words indirates the function, 

5. Au Introducer indicates the function. 
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*, tV*.— By its Expanded Components. 

Definitions ml Notes, 

h The Components are expanded by the substitution of Phrases, Clauses and Sentences for Words. 

2. A Phrase is the substitute for a word by the collective expression of a meaning by two or 
more lyords. 

3. A Clause is the substitute for a word by the collective expression of a complete meaning 

by two or more words, * 

4. A Period is a sentence expanded by Clauses or Words. 

Analyses , 

1. Clauses substituted for Words complete the Expanded Sentence or Period. 

2. Phrases or Clauses substituted for WordB and Words make tip the Expanded Sentence or 
Period. 

V.~By the Interrelation of its Expanded Components. 

• Definitions and Notes . 

1* Connected Sentences express connected purposes. 

2. Words required to express the interrelation of Connected Sentences are (8) Rofcrent 
Oonjunctors, (9) Referent Substitutes. 

3. , A Tone is a point on a conventional scale of the voice in speaking. 

Analyse a, 

1. Connected Sentences complete the Expanded Sentences or Period. 

2. The Principal Sentence and Subordinate Sentences make up the Connected Sentences. 

3. Referent Con junctors indicate tbe Principal Sentence. 

4. Variation of the tone, form and position of the words indicates the Principal Sentence. 

5. Variation of the tone, form and position of the words indicates a Subordinate Sentence. 

6. In Subordinate Sentences tbe Subjective part is indicated by referent substitutes 

with correlated variation in form, with or without variation in form, and with or without tone. 

7. In Subordinate Sentences unexpressed communication is indicated by referent 

oonjunctors with correlated variation in form, with or without variation in form, and with or 
without tone. ♦ 

VI. — By the Functions of its Components. 

Analyses, 

1. Essential and Optional Components make up tho Sentence. 

2. An Integer completes the Sentence. 

3. Indicator, Erplicators, Indicator, Illustrators and Complement form tho Essential 
Components. 

4 . Indicator and Explicators complete the Complement. 

R Indicator, Explicate rs and Illustrators make up the Complement. 

C>. Connectors, Introducer, Referent Conjunctor, and Referent Substitutes form the 
Optional Components. 

VII. — By the Classes of its Components. 

Definitions and Notes . 

1. Th© Class indicates the Nature of a Word, 

2. The Form indicates tho Class of a Word. 
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' Analyses. 

1. Fulfilment of function by component words combined with position completes tho 
Sentence. 

2. Fulfilment of one, many, or all functions produces the transfer of component words 
from class to class* 

3. Fulfilment of one, many, or all functions indicates tho class of a component word. 

4. A Component Word, without and with variation of form and with and without 
tone, by position fulfil one, many, or all functions. 

VIII. — By tho Interrelation of tho Classes of its Components. 

Note. 

1. Connected Words indicate their transfer from one class to another. 

Analyses* 

1. Connected Words in the form of their Primary Class or of their Secondary Classes 
together with other Component Words make up the Sentence. 

2. The Parent Word and Offshoot Words form the Connected Words. 

3. Classes of words consist of the Primary Class which forms the Parent Word and of 
Secondary Classes which form the Offshoot Words. 

4. Secondary Classes by fulfilling new functions and by transfer from the Primary Class, with 
or without variation of form and without or with tone, form the Offshoot Words. 

IX. — By the Interrelation of tho Functions of its Components. 

TJefi nit fans and Notts. 

1. The root indicates the original moaning of a word. 

2 Affixes comprise prefixes, infixes, suffixes. 

3. Affixes modify the meauing of a Word. 

4 # A radical affix modifies the meaning of a root. 

5. A simple stun is the principal part of a Word indicating its meaning. 

fi. A functional affix modifies the meaning of a stem in relation to its function. 

7. A compound stem comprises a root and its radical affix. 

B. A qualitative affix modifies a word by indicating its nature ( inherent qualities ) in relation 
to function or class. 

« 

9. Connected words comprise stems and their functional affixes. 

10. Inflexion is caused by an alteration in tho form of inseparable affixes. 

11. Inflected words conform to particular kinds of inflexion. 

12. Tone is a substitute for inflexion. 

Analyses. 

1. Connected words and other component words make, up the Sentence. 

2. Qualitative Affixes indicate the inherent qualities of classes of connected words. 

3. Simple sterns and compound stems make up connected words. 

4. Functional Affixes, by indicating class, interrelation and correlation, modify simple stems 
and compound stems. 

6. Radical Affixes modify roots into compound stems. 

0. Prefixes, Infixes and Suffixes attached separably in full or varied form to root, stem or 
word form Affixes. 

7. Prefixes, Infixes and Suffixes attached inseparably by inflexion (altered form) of one or 
many kinds to root, stem or word form Affixes. 
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X. *— By the Position, Ton© and Form of its Components. 

Analyses, 

1. The hicariing of the components with position or form completes the Sentence. 

2. The meaning of the components with position and form or tone completes the Sentence. 

XI. — By General Development into Languages. 


Note . 

1. No Language has evor developed along one line of development only. 

Analyses. 

1. The Sentence by the forms or position of its components creates all Languages. 

2. The Sentence by the forms or tones combined with the position J its components creates 
oil Languages. 

XII. — By Development into Classes of Languages. 

Analyses, 

1. The Sentence by variation of the forms or position of its components creates Classes of 
Languages. 

2. The Sentence by combining variation of the forms and position or of the tones and 
position of its components creates Classes of Languages. 

3. The Classes of Languages comprise the Syntactical and Formative Languages. 

4. The position of the components of the sentences create the Syntactical Languages. 

5. The forms of the components of the sentenced create the Formative Languages. 

6. The Syntactical Languages without tones form the Analytical Languages. 

7. The Syntactical Languages with tones form the Tonic Languages. 

B. Formative Languages by varying the forms of the components of the sentences by means 
of unaltered affixes form the Agglutinative Languages. 

P. Formative Languages by varying the forms of the components oi the sentences by means 
of altered affixes ( inflexion ) form the Synthetic Languages. 

10. Agglutinative and Synthetic Languages by moans of prefixed, infixed and suffixed affixes 
form respectively the Prcmutativo, Intromutative and Postmutativo Languages. 

11. Syntactical and Formative Languages which are by nature of one Primary Class are Parent 

Languages. , _ , 

12. Syntactical and Formative Languages which partially adopt the nature of Secondary 

Classes are Offshoot Languages. 

18. Parent and Offshoot Languages comprise all Languages. 

XIII. — By Development with Interrelated Classes of Languages. 


Analyses, 

l. The Sentence with or without varied affixes to tho stems of its components creates Groups 

""^ten, with or without varied affixes to the roots of the stems creates Families of 

3 The Sentence hy variation of the tones, forms or position oE its components m 
Fiuuilias of'liHigu.g^ bol without variation ia til's — S »< «» ““*»»“ ««“ U ""“ W 

L, T®o M »«ua UW by to r.i»»y os— or by .o»i»r«i»g p-tMy 

to Secondary Classes comprise all Languages. 

(To be continued.) 
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NOTES ON THE CHINS OF BURMA. 

DY THE BEY. G, WHITEHEAD. 

( Formerly Missionary to the Chins , 8 . F. 0 * ) 

Religion. 

T he religion of nil the Turanian races has been Animism or Shamanism, Tbs general 
lines of the religion of till the hill-tribes of Burma may be given in brief in the words in which 
Prof. A. II, Sayee in the Encyclopedia Britannica 1 describes the religion of the Sumerians of 
Babylonia of three thousand years B. C. “ According to the Sumerian idea every object aud force 
in nature had its zi or 4 spirit/ which manifested itself in life and motion. The zi wns sometimes 
beneficent, sometimes malignant, but it could be controlled by the incantations and spells which were 
known to the sorcerer- -priests/* 

The chief objects of worship among the Chins may be divided into three groups : — (i) the 
Great Parent of all ; (ii) the spirits who live in earth and sky, who send rain or withhold 
it, who watch over the village, the rice-fields, the jungle, or some one tree or mountain, Ac. ; Mud 
(iii) the penates, i. e., deceased forefathers, whom .they fear rather than love, for while they 
dread their anger they expect little in the way of blessing from them. The Chins do not worship 
any images; nor do they make any carved representations of any of these objects of worship. 

Tho Great Parent of all is regarded as a female. Mother ‘Li, and they do not think that 
she has or had any male counterpart. Perhaps one may rather say that they believe that sex does 
not enter into ‘Li's essence. Mother ‘Li reigns on her throne tn the heavens/* 44 never growing old 
and never dying.” She created, of her spittle, the earth and the son and the sky, and brought forth 
by her power all life, animal and vegetable. She created man and imparted to him all the material and 
mental and spiritual blessings that ho enjoys. All mankind arc her children, and she loves them all. 
She has given to each nation its bounds and language and letters. She is wholly good. 

Reasoning, as I imagine, from the analogy of daily life, the teachers or priests have told tho 
Chins that Mother ‘Li herself has not existed from all times, but bad, a« parents and ancestors, Yin, 
Aw, ‘Keu and ‘Kyen, who arc now dead, ami, like other departed spirits, much more apt to trouble 
the living than to assist them ; — so much so that tho names Yin-Aw are sometimes used to denote 
in brief all the spirits ( Mother ‘hi alone excepted ), and that in n very unfavourable sense. It was 
too much, however, for the Chin mind to go hack one step further, and to ask whence Yin and Aw 
came. They have never really faced the question of the First Cause. 

The genesis of the human race in general, and of the Chins in particular, is thus told by 
the Chiu teachers. In the beginning, after Mother *Li had made the world, she laid a hundred 
eggs, which she hatched in cotton-wool, and from which sprang a hundred pairs of human beings, 
tho progenitors of the different races of mankind. She laid yet another egg, a little one, which 
v;ts most beautiful to see, and which she specially cared for. In her affection she did not put this 
one in cotton-wool, but kept it in an earthen pot, and so it did not hatch. After a while, thinking 
that the egg was addled, she threw it on to the roof of the house. It fell from the roof into some 
rubhtdj under the eaves, and was not broken. Afterwards when the rains came, it wns itorne down 
by the water with the rubbish into a stream, and finally lodged in a yangdtd ( or ffytn-ye } bush. 
Here tho ashun, or king-crow, epiod tho ogg, and carrying it off, hutched it ; and from tbk 
egg came a boy and a girl, the progenitors of the Chin raoa. It was only a small hamlet of 
nine or ten houses where the Chin race was hatched j but as to the race of the people who lived in 
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that hamlet, tradition naturally says nothing. To this day, out of gratitude to the benefactor o? 
their ancestors, the Chins will not kill or eat the king- crow ( or the long-tailed edolius ) 
which they will still apeak of as their father and mother. 

“After the boy and girl were born they were separated. When the boy grew up, as he 
had no mate, he made a bitch his wife, The Chin girl also grew up by herself, and was carried 
off by a bear, who placed her in a tree and kept her then. From this captivity she was delivered, 
by a bee, which came to her and direct 1 her to tie a piece of cotton to his tail, by means of which he 
guided her to where the male Ohm was living in the valley of the river called by the Burmese, the 
Chindwin. In commemoration of this, when children are born a piece of cotton is tied to their hands. 
The man wished to make this woman his wife, but the woman objected, because the bee had told her 
that they were brother and sister. To settle this dispute they went to their Mother ‘Li. Her order 
was that as the man had married a bitch, the bitch should be sacrificed, and the man should 
then marry the woman ; that their sons and daughters should also intermarry, bat after that the 
brother's daughters should marry the sister’s sons. Hence arose the Chin customs of offering up 
a dog to the household spirits and of giving the daughters of brothers in marriage 
to those brothers’ sisters’ sons. 

“Mother ‘Li loved her youngest born son, but before she found him she had already partitioned 
off the world among her other children, and there was nothing but inhospitable mountain ranges left 
for the Chiu. These she assigned to him, and she gave him also elephants and horses and cattle, 
and directed his Burman brother to look after his education. This Burman brother, however, 
turned out to be a very wicked and unscrupulous guardian. He pretended to educate the ‘ignorant 
wild Chin/ but he si owed him nothing but the blank side of his slate; so that he never learned 
a single letter. Before he put him on an elephant, he rubbed the elephant's back with cowhage, 
which so tickled the poor Chin’s bare akin that he refused to have anything to do with such animals 
in future, and gave them all to his elder brother the Burman. The buffalo, too, the Burman 
managed to deprive him of. When tho Chin tried to ride it, the Barman’s wife put herself in the 
way and got knocked down. The Burman complained to Mother ( Li, who decided that the buffalo 
should be given over to the Burman in compensation for the injury done. Ultimately of all the 
animals which had been given to him, goats and fowls and pigs wore the only ones which remained in 
his possession, 

a 

“ The grasping Burman did not even permit his brother to remain in undisturbed possession 
of his mountain home. When the boundaries of the different countries were marked out, 
the Burman took care to mark his with permanent objects, but the Chin set up no marks save some 
twisted knots of grass. These were burnt up by tho jungle fires, and then as the Chiu had no 
marks to show, he was ordered to live wherever the Burman allowed him. Thus his race has never 
had a country of its own, and wanders still over the mountain ranges of Burma. 

« Tho origin of every Chin law and custom is religiously assigned by the Chins to 
the orders of Mother 4 Iil, tho great mother of the human race, who is said to have laid 
down a complete code of laws for the guidance of her Chin progeny.” 2 

As Mother *Li gave letters to other nations, so she did to the Chins also. The Burman 
paid not very much attention to tho gift, but wrote the letters on leaves and stones ; the Chin in 
his veneration towards the Uiver wrote his language on parchment (deer’s skin) ; but when no 
one was in the house, the dog came along and ate the skin. The Chin submitted as patiently 
as he could to the loss, but ho still hopes, when he eats the flesh of his young dogs, as ho 


% Cel, Horace Browne, Qwuttwr of Thayetmyo (1874), pp. 48, 49, 
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frequently does, to imbibe some of tlio wisdom which that progenitor of the race of dogs 
then swallowed. 8 


Like the other hill-tribes, the Chins are much addicted to drinking ‘kaung, or 
riee~beer, and this gift is also attributed to Mother ‘Li, and the Chins say that when it is 
prepared in the orthdox fashion it has the same consistency as Mother ‘Li’s milk. It was given 
$hexn f they say, to maintain their strength after the lake of inilk with which Mother *Li had 
first endowed thorn was dried up. * Kaung , however, is not offered to Mother ‘Li, though it is 
always offered to the spirits (penqtes, or otherwise), and forme an essential part of every Chin 
marriage or funeral. Among the wild Chins, 1 believe, at the end of a big wedding, often 
not a single man, woman, or child is sober ; and charges made before the village elders of 
adultery committed on such occasions have been summarily put aside on the ground that there 
was no person present at the time who was sober enough to know and to remember what took 
place. The Barmans, as Buddhists, are all, at any rate in theory, total abstainers from 
alcoholic liquors ; and the Southern Chins, who have come very much in contact with them, 
have, at least, learnt to believe that it is not meritorious to get drunk, and many of them are 
free from the vice of intemperance. It should be added that it is not the Chin custom to drink 
'kaung regularly, but they are addicted to very heavy drinking on the occasion of a feast or of 
making sacrifices (to the spirits). 

Tribal System. 

The Chins arc divided into forty or more of clans, called a‘so, each clan having its 
common ancestry, called ‘kun. The *han# are often spoken of as male. Then, is also the 
(n)zo-yai ancestry worshipped only by the women, with an offering of dog’s fk\ h ; but of 
this, and of another tribal distinction called *k6. little information can bo m) t. The 

w O 

(n)zQ-yai does not seem to be a female ancestry, but it is reckoned to be in the female line of 

natural birth. One may be adopted into a different 'kun, for the name is used of the 

clan, as well as of the original ancestor and of his deceased descendants, male and female ; 

but one’s (n)zo-yai can never be changed. 

The Chin clans are all oxogamous, i. e., a man may not marry a woman of his own 
clan ; but, as we shall see later on, after the marriage ceremonies are over, the wife is 
initiated into her husband’s clan, and has her wrists wrapped round with cot ton-yarn as 
a witness to all evil spirits that she is under the guardianship of the ‘i kun of her husband. So, 
too, ail children, four or five days after birth, are admitted in like manner into the ‘ kun ; and at 
the same time children have their ears bored. As to the origin of this last custom, the Chins 

have a strangely childish tradition. They say that if P6i ‘Klouk, the Lord of the 

Underworld, spies a man who has not his ears bored, ho will think that this is not a man bat 
a rabbit, and will give chase. So to avoid this mistake, and the disaster that might attend it, 
all Chin infants have their ears bored. 


If a Chin dies leaving a widow with young children, some months after his death she will 
return to her parents or elder brother, and she will be readmitted, with the children also, into 
her ancestral 'kun. Afterwards when the children are grown up, they may be readmitted into 
their father’s 'k cun. The widow, too, may marry again ; and in that case will, of course, be 


s Of rtfiont years the American Baptist Missionaries have, with somewhat modified «U000*s, adapted, for the 
Chiu lae^ua^:, the Pwo* Karen alphabet, which is again a modification of the Burmese one. They have also 
published in that form a Chin spelling-book, an elementary catechism, a hymn-book, and a translation of St. John, 
l ^V‘ „ T’ ho T C y r 0r ' 1 nn<Umt * nd > doubtful a* to the advisability of continuing to nso these character*. 
In UW2, Mr. Bernard Houghton, I.C.S., issued bis “ Essay on the Language of the Southern CMn§ ” (with 
grammar, yowbuhnw, and sentence*), in which he need the Homan characters, and this has been found far more 
suitable for the purpose, although as there is as yet no reading public very little has been produced in that 
form. r 
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admitted into the l kun of te second husband. If the string were wot tied round their 
wrist* on their admission into the *&#», they would probably soon oome to an untimely end, 
and on their death they would not be permitted to arrive at the land of Pfii 4 K!euk. 

When two Chins who are strangers meet and enter into conversation, the first question is 
ordinarily, “ W hat is your clan ? ” All of the same clau are regarded as brothers/ Like all 
the hill-tribes and the people of the plains, too, of Burma, the Chins are hospitable according 
to their means, ~ and more especially so towards their brethren of the same clan, r 

The explanation which the Chins themselves give of their origin of the olans is that 
long, long ago each tribe, or clan, lived by itself on cue mountain side, e. g., that the Mendefc 
tribe originally lived in Mendet village. Nowadays even a small village may have members 
of an indefinite number of tribes. 

Some of the clans, as the Mendet and Talau, are to be held in more honour than others ; 
but as their daughters must marry into other clans than their own, and their own wives also 
must have come from other clans, there is a complete absence of caste feeling. 

Certain sacrifices to the guardian nat (the Burmese namo for “ spirit ” ) are performed 
by the Mendet and Talau elans alone. When they make those sacrifices, one person from each 
house, partaking in the sacrifice, brings a small measure (sale) of uncooked rice with a little 
cotton-yarn on the top of it. A pig is sacrificed, and the rice is cooked. A stand for the 
offering to the nat is erected before the house where the worshippers assemble, and all the 
persons taking part in the sacrifice have their wrists wrapped round with the yarn. Then, 
after the pa'tan * s ’ayd (their teacher or priest) has uttered the incantations, and the nat is 
satisfied and gives permission, they all fall to and feast. 

Every year each clan will have a Bpooial sacrifice to their deceased forefathers, and 
will offer them pork and rice and ‘hating. The pa'aan ‘sat/d invites the spirits to the feast, 
calling over their names, and if there have been any comparatively recent deaths (say within 
two or three years ) in the clan, the spirits of these their relatives are enrolled in the *hm. 

Propitiatory Ceremonies. 

The Ohifis have a custom of offering first-fruits to Mother Ceres, whom they call P6k 
Klai. They say that if she gives them but one look they will have plenty of rice, anti they 
toll a somewhat gruesome story to explain the origin of the custom of offering first-fruits. 
“Once upon a time a woman had a daughter. Before her death, as she lay adying, she said 
to her daughter, * After I am dead and cremated, I shall return, wearing my intestines as 
a necklace, . You must remain on the stairs. I shall come up by the back Btairs and verandah. 
When I oome you must throw some of the kada- water (with which the corpse had been 
washed) over me. If you throw it 1 shall become a human being again.’ Now when her 
mother came wearing her intestines as a necklace, the daughter was afraid, and durst not 
throw the Mu< water upon her mother; so, because sho dared not, this woman could not 
become a human being again. Yet afterwards, her mother showed her where the cucumber 
seed* and the sweet cucumber and pumpkin seeds were, 5 and, giving her a command, said : 

4 My daughter, eat the first-fruit of the corn in its season.’ So to this day the Chins eat the 
first-fruits of their corn, as a religious function. Before the men eat they make offerings in 
their yas (com, or vegetable patches) for their deceased ancestry to eat.” 


* Perhaps “cousins” would be the better rendering ; for the China, like the Burmese, call their cousins of the 
first, and even of the second or third remove, by the same words as are used for " brother ” or “sister. ” 

4 i. taught her hew to grow the vegetables required for their curry. 
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The Chius also propitiate the rain fairy, Plaung ‘Saw, with offerings of cattle, pigs, and 
chickens, and, of course, with rice and 'hating too. When this sacrifice is being held all the 
women must remain standing from 9 a.m. to 8 p.m. 

When the Chins have sown their corn, they gather together in their fields and pray the 
Earth to lend herself ( t. <?., her increase ) to them once again. If they do not thus petition the 
Earth to lend herself to them, but thanklessly and gracelessly clutch at what they can get 
without even so much as * By your leave,’ they may expect poor crops, and their children 
too will fall sick of fever through possession by the spirit. So they make an offering of 
a pig, a fowl, and a pot of * kaung , and also of three large and one small wicker-basketfuls of 
rice. They also wrap cotton-yarn on a piece of bamboo about three-quarters of a yard long, 
and pour some water from the bamboo on the baskets of offerings and on the worshippers. 
Again, as has been already stated, after the harvest is reaped, they assemble in the fields to 
make to the ancestor and others an offering of the first-fruits, and then they can eat the new corn. 

In their houses, too, some Chins will, before they take a meal, call upon their ancestral ‘frwn, 
or some other spirit, and then throw away a little ball of rice for the summoned spirit to eat ; 
but of late the custom has not been performed with much devotion, even where it is still kept?' up. 

Chins will also offer on sundry occasions to their ancestors the flower of the thahyt 
or eugenia , stones, cooked glutinous rice, and cotton. 

The Chins have no images of Mother 4 Li, of their penates , or of the other spirits whom 
they fear ; and the figures of the king-crow and of the elephant, which are often carved on the 
top of the memorial posts placed in their ancestral cemetery, are not worshipped by them. 
Neither have they any chapels, temples, or other set places for assembly and for worship. 
Possession by an evil spirit does not connoto with them either madness or moral turpitude, but 
merely sickness or some untoward accident. 

Sickness or other trouble is supposed to be due to the animosity of some spirit-being, 

who has been provoked by something some one has done, probably unintentionally and in 
ignorance; but the consequence is the same, the spirit holds the man in his grip. The spirits 
are considered as capricious rather than wicked ; though the people do not shrink from 
saying that they worship them because they (the spirits) are bad and therefore dangerous to 
them. 

If a man strikes bis naked toe against the ground, for they wear no boots or shoes, and his 
foot grows more and more painful after two or three days, he must propitiate the spirit of 
the ground, (n)Pek*ean‘put, by an offering of cooked rice, which is placed in a small 
bamboo basket, and buried at the place where the man hurt his foot. So, it is hoped, the spirit 
may be appeased by the food given him. 

Immediately after the birth of a child, nats have to be appeased by the offering of two 
chickens made underneath the house : otherwise they would cause the child to be for ever crying, 
and to be in bad health. 

The Spirits. 

The names and number of these spirits is legion, and the duty of the teacher is to 
show the people how to perform the sacrifices duly, and to utter the right incantations ; 
otherwise the offerings would bo ineffective. The common name for the teacher is yai*8ben, 
(called by the Burmans pa*san Hayd), or ok -mi if skilled and respected. All these teachers recite 
rhythmically the customs relating to Mother ‘Li, which they have received orally from their 
own teachers, and all of them are much given to the drinking of *haung . The lai-lo, who 
holds forth at marriages, is a less esteemed teacher, and is especially fond of liquor. The office 
of teacher is not hereditary ; neither are they intent on keeping the knowledge of their sacred 
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tete ta the«Sfluidv^ l^y aro, at least among the Souther* Chins, agriculturists like their 
meighbourBvaad -a in not tkillea-fenapgh in the traditions to be a yai-shen may 

4jet be n mong ( V; af " skilled lip ” ) , and able occasionally to make certain 
offerings in ttte absence M one more skilled than himself. 


Some spirits may be satisfied if a chicken is offered in sacrifice, and a little of the flesh and 
some cooked rice thrown on the ground for them to eat; but generally a miniature house has 
to be ^ constructed tot the spirit (or/*a*, as the Burmese, would call him), and offerings made of 
dogs, or pigs, or bullocks, or buffaloes. Sometimes whatever offerings may be made, the mind 
of the %at cannot be appeased; and in such cases, of course, the man dies. The pa'&an 'sayd 
would not find the people so ready to listen to him, I imagine, were it not that the occasion 
of a sacrifice is almost the only time that the Chins eat any other than vegetable curry with 
their rice. 

Cosmology. 


The Chins . conceive of the world as a flat surface, which is supported by two giants 
(n)SOng and (n)Hdk Sometimes to ease their shoulders they change the position of the 
load somewhat, and this is the cause of the earthquakes. The weight of the earth has caused 
awful sores on their shoulders, and as, after the manner of Chins, they do not wash the sores 
freely, much less use antiseptics, maggots have bred on their wounds, and these maggots are 
as big as elephants, so 1 have beard them say. 


Forked lightning is considered to be the work of a spirit called (n)G-let; and 
meteorites sometimes found are called (njGUet’s toeth. Of the sheet lightning, bo common 
in mild evenings, sundry accounts are given ; but there seems to be common to these varying 
traditions the attributing of the lightning to two spirits (one or both female), the one placed 
in the east and the other in the west, who wink at one another out of mutual affection. 


Tho rainbow is called the yawning of the dragon, and when they speak of an eclipse of 
the sun or moon they say that “ the dog bites” or ‘‘catches” them; but 1 have not hoard 
from any Chins the explanation of these sayings. 

Witches. 

The Chips are afraid of witches ; bat, as has been the ease with other peoples, they find 
great difficulty in learning for certain whether a given woman is a witch or not. If they know 
it they would •certainly drive the woman out of the village, and perhaps resort to farther 
violence. Like the Burmese, they believe that witches have the power by their incantations 
to introduce foreign matter into the bodies of those whom they bate, and so to cause them to 
sicken and die. It is the custom of the Chins to cremate tho dead, and they think that 
when a witch is cremated, her bowels, which they conceive to be anything but human in their 
formation, will explode with a loud noise; and so the relatives of one who is suspected of 
being a witch will, when she is cremated, take care to pnt some big bamboos on the pyre, along 
with the cutch wood which is always used on such occasions, so that when the explosion takes 
place they may be able to affirm confidently that it was not her body that exploded, hut tho 
bamboos. 

Law. 

In the former days the Chin elders would decide all manner of qnestiona and disputes 
that might crop up in a Tillage, in accordance with Chin customary law ; and the expenses 
of litigation were but pots of ‘haung, and sometimes also a pig for sacrifice and consumption. 
Nowaday* the powers of the elders are limited to their religious customs, including, of course, 
questions of marriage aud divorce. Other matters come before the Government representative, 
the thwwi (». e., head man), to whom they must give “the cost of a quid of betel ” (commuted 
in these jungle villages: «t one rupee), on referring any matter for his decision. The Chin 
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national custom of taking an oath was to hold a sprig of the Eugenia (thabyt) in his hand whilst 
giving his evidence. It maybe noted that the Burmese when victorious in war would crown 
themselves with chaplets made of the leaves of the same tree. Disputes are not frequent in 
Chin villages, and even under the British rule, which in practice unfortunately seems to foster 
litigation, it is very rare that the Chins ever appear in any case in the courts, 

f Manner of Life. 

The Chin manner of life is of the simplest, and before the days of the British occupation 
they were very chary of leaving tlieir homes. The Chin requires very little, excepting salt 
and a dd (or chopper), which he cannot get for himself ; though ho frequently nowadays has 
all kinds of luxuries unknown to his forefathers, e. g. t ngopi (t. e. t pickled fish, generally more 
or less putrid), earthenware jars, matches and lamps. The bamboo alone gives him material 
for the walls, floor, and roof of his house, for his mats, cups, and watcrjnge, for handles to 
his tools, for his weaving implements, for his baskets of all sizes, and for his substitute for 
twine. By rubbing two little pieces of bamboo together he can at once make a fir© ; and ho can 
also make musical instruments of sorts from the bamboo. Ho grows his own corn (rice), and 
threshes and pounds it himself. In his ya he also grows all the vegetables ho requires for his 
curry, beyond what can be found growing wild in the jungle, and cotton too, which his wife 
spins into yarn and weaves into garments and blankets. The dyes which ho requires, and ho 
has a considerable number of them, including indigo, he manufactures himself mainly from 
plants, either wild or cultivated. He grows his own tobacoo, though, like the Borman, he spoils 
it in the drying, and he manufactures his pipe from a little bamboo. Formerly the Chins 
were only able to take up the laborious and wasteful tannj-yd method of cultivation, whereby 
fresh patches of jungle must be cleared each year for that year’s crop, as they had no 
paddy-fields (U) and often neither bullocks nor but! aloes ; but of recent years they have slowly 
been improving their condition. In all his work, excepting the cutting of the jungle for ya t 
or the cutting down of bamboos and timber generally, and in ploughing, in the few cases 
where he has paddy-fields, the wife and daughter of the Chin take their full share. 

The Chins arc a very simple-minded people, and have not that facility in lying which most 
Orientals seem to possess ; that is to say, the Chins may lie freely, but they cannot ordinarily 
lie boldly and consistently, 1 have been told by a magistrate who had lived among tho 
Northern Chins, a savage people whose greatest delight, until the British occupied the country 
a few years ago, was to go head -hunting along the neighbouring mountains, that a bold liar waa 
considered a great acquisition in any of these villages, and that whenever a Government enquiry 
was to be made on any point a tho liar” was brought forward to answer all questions, Th© 
Chins have been, and are, perpetually being defrauded by their more wily Burmese neighbours, 
who keep up the character ascribed to their ancestor in Chin folklore, Th© Chins hav© 
a Faying that the Burman language is the most simple and straightforward of languages, but 
the Burmese man is the most crooked and deceitful of men,” 

Tattooing. 

Until a few years ago every girl on reaching the ago of puberty had her fttOO tattooed. 
In the Northern Chin Hills this tattooing is done chiefly in rings and dotted lines ; but among 
the Southern Chins, w ho were hemmed in by the Barmans, the whole face from tho roots of 
the hair on the forehead, round by the ear to the neck, including even the eye-lid a, was tattooed, 
and that so thickly and darkly that At ft distance tho whole fa ©e looked indigo, and only a close 
inspection would disclose the patterns worked on the face. It is not the Chin hereditary 
custom for boys or men to be tattooed ; but now they mostly have their body and thighs tattooed 
as the Burmese do, whose manner of dress they also generally follow. Tho reason generally 
given by the Chins themselves, and by others, of this strange custom of tattooing their 
women’s faces is that they wished to make them ugly, so that there would be lose danger of their 
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being forcibly carried off by the Burmese ; though some Chins attribute this custom also to 
Mother ‘Li’s injunctions, I should imagine thpA Hie custom of tattooing the faces of the 
women goes back far beyond the time when the Burmaus grew strong enough to harass 
the Chins. 

Burmese Influence. 

In the days before the British occupation of Lower Burma, the Southern Chins who had 
been driven down southwards along the mountains by pressure from their fellow country men 
in the north, had found for their abode a land naturally more fertile than their old home ; but 
they were perpetually harassed by the Burmaus. Whenever a Burman was seen near a Chin 
Village, the whole population would flee, if there was opportunity; for the Burmese, and more 
especially the officials, seem to have regarded the Chins as their legitimate prey. In those 
days the Chins wore desperately poor: sometimes a man would be sold into slavery, or 
would sell his children, on account of a debt amounting to no more than a shilling, and few 
Chins had any cattle. Occasionally a band of Barmans, villagers who lived perhaps a day’s 
march away, would surround a Chin village and carry off forcibly as slaves all the youths and 
maidens ; on such occasions they would sometimes give Its. 5 or Rs. 10 to the parents, as 
a proof, I suppose, should the matter ever possibly come to the ears of the Government, that 
these were slaves lawfully purchased. Sometimes the women were set free after a number of 
years when they had ceased to be attractive to their captors or purchasers, and when they could 
no longer get through as much work as when they were young. At other times the Chins fared 
still worse. The village would be surrounded by armed men, generally headed by a Government 
official, and the mon who were not able to make good their escape into the surrounding 
woods were slaughtered. The Chin women, too, were first ravished ami then slaughtered ; and 
sometimes even the babes would be thrown tip in the air and caught on tho points of spears. 
The village, and all that could not be carried away, was burnt or destroyed ; and many even of 
those who had escaped into the woods died of starvation and exposuro. As the Chin w ho told 
me said, “ those were terrible times. 99 

Latterly, the Chins have largely copied the language and dross of the Burmans, and 
to some extent their religion and other customs, — though without throwing over their 
own hereditary practices altogether. 4 ‘ J f you do not know tho fashion in dressing your hair, 
follow the mode in your village, ’’ says a Burmese proverb ; and certainly, if w r e may judge from 
their acts, tho Chins seem largely to approve of that mol to. In some few villages not only 
have the Chins given up most of their national customs, but the children do not even know the 
Chin language/ In the Census Reports, decade by decade, a larger percentage of tho Chins 
and other hill-tribes is returned as Buddhist; thus in tho Promo District in 1872 there were 
15,200 persons returned as aniraists, in 1901 tho number was 8,632. “ Nor is Buddhism yet 
a moribund faith, for it is still attracting to it Shamanist or w ^-worshipping Karens that 
have not yet fallen within the influence of the Christian missionaries .... The fact that 
no attempt at proselytising is attempted by the Buddhist clergy is probably an inducement to 
tlie uncultured to join them. The save go looks upon the missionary with suspicion. lie cannot 
readily understand that* the missionary’s motives are disinterested, whereas ho sees the advautago 
of joining such a religion os Buddhism, as it raises him in the social scale/ Moreover, ho need 
not abandon his tutelary gods. It is this easy tolerance that has facilitated the spieacl of 
Buddhism. U may be taken as an axiom that the more thorough the conversion from ono 
religion to another is. the more difficult it becomes to obtain converts. But this easy tolerance 
of Buddhism has led to its becoming adulterated in the process of absorption of the wilder 
creeds. 7 As a matter of fact, however, the Chins arc at present between two Bipeds and there 
is much room for Christianity as a means of raising them. As a rule they will more or less 


o He thereby 'practically becomes a Burman, 

hoclox faith. v r _ 

T CeHftws AV/wf (Buraia), pp* 


much as tl»c Turcoman becomes a Russian by joining tho 
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frequently kneel before the Buddha’s image and join with the Burmese in their festivals, and 
yet they follow the customs of their forefathers* They dread the evil spirits and revere the 
name of the Great Parent of all good, but hardly worship that power* Their worship 
is mainly a propitiation ; and what need, think they, is there to propitiate their Parent who 
loves them dearly, and ever does them good f Very few Chins have any i*eal affection for 
Buddhism, though they can seo the beauty of the moral law laid down as binding on the 
♦Buddhist ‘ householders 9 or laity. Since the British occupation the Chine have been less 
attentive, as I have beeu informed by the people themselves, to the religious ordinances 
incumbent on Buddhists than they were before ; for now they do not uoed the material 
protection which the profession of Buddhism used to give thorn, by raising them from the 
state of 4 savages, ’ the lawful prey of any one, to that of civilized men. 

' Marriage Customs. 

When a little girl is born she is placed under the guardianship of an elder brother, or 
cousin or uncle, on her father’s side, and when she grows up she may not marry without his 
consent, — though this is rarely denied when there is persistence on the part of the sweet- 
hearts. Of course, the parties to a Chin marriago must be of different clans, and* the 
ancient customs must be followed. Pre-nuptial chastity does not seem to be very highly 
esteemed among the Chins, and the parties often, if not generally, live together openly before 
marriage. Infidelity after marriage is not very common in the remote villages. Girls are 
generally married at fifteen years of age onwards : boys whoa two or three years older. If 
u girl reaches twenty or twenty-five years of age and is yet unmarried, she is counted an old 
maid and avoided by the young mor^ ; indeed, it is not considered creditable, and hardly 
reputable. A marriage should take place only in the hot weather, on or just before the full 
moon of the months of Tahodwk and AV*Jr?y. If the parties elope together, the youth may 
then, or afterwards, be fined Bs. GO ; but this is rather a following of Burmese customary law. 

Some time previous to the marriage the youth will have gone with some comrades to the 
house of his prospective brother-in-law, taking some 'kaung with him. This time nothing is 
said about marriage ; but, I suppose, if the ‘ kaung is tacitly accepted it implies consent, on the 
part of the guardians of the girl. After that the parents of the youth will go with him to hot' 
brother or patents, and formally ask for Iter in marriage for their son. The girl’s parents or 
brother will then settle what kind of wedding feast the youth’s parents must provide, that is 
to say, wlmt pigs have to be sacrificed for the feast. On the day fixed for the wedding the 
, friends and relatives of the bridegroom will assemble very early at tb© bride’s* house, the men 
bringing the pigs required, and the girls carrying * kaung in gourds. Sometimes there will bo 
as many as twenty or thirty girls thus carrying 'kaung. These will all sit on or by the steps 
of the house where the bride lives, and none of the bridegroom’s party may go in without 
contributing a pot of ‘ kaung . The friends and relatives of tb© bride also bring 4 kaung in pots, 
and in addition chickens and rice for the feast. I ll© 'kaung is put into a huge jar into which 
two bamboo tubes are inserted, and through these they all suck the beer. 

In the meanwhile a little porker has been killed, rind the village elders examine its liver. 
If certain marks are seen on the liver, it is declared to be inauspicious, and a second porker is 
killed. When the bridegroom is in real earnest, if this second liver, too, is pronounced to 
be inauspicious, a third little pig is offered ; but if now, too, the fates declare against it, the 
marriage may not take place. The brother or parents of the girl would not allow the 
marriage, for there would be no children born of it, or, if there should be, they would die 
early, or soma other dread misfortune would befall them. So the wedding k stopped, and they 
give the youth a present on account of the expense and inconvenience he has been put to, and 
this present is called a 11 wiper away of tears/ But if, as is ordinarily the ease, the fates hat© 
been more propitious, the tanzd pig, of medium size, which has been presented by the youth to 
his father-in-law, m slaughtered and cooked to serve as food fS the bride’s company. 
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the “snperior ” company as it is generally called. The bridegroom’s or ‘'inferior” company 
on the other hand eat of the chickens provided and cooked for them by the “ superior ’’ 
company. This rule about eating is strictly kept, or at least any breach of the rule hrinms 
about a fine of a pot of ‘ Itaung. The two companies sit and eat separately, but drink from tho 
same jar, though through different tubes. 

The two pigs mentioned above arc always killed at a Chin wedding and .sometimes the 
bride’s brother or parents insist also on the offering of a huge tusker, and occasionally even of 
a fourth pig as a special offering to the spirits. Under certain special circumstances yet olher 
pigs may have to be offered, over and above what may ho demanded to satisfy the appetites of 
the guests. The " inferior ” company cook the pigs which they have brought, and unit on the 
bride’s relatives and friends at tl.e wedding breakfast, ; then these in their turn serve those will, 
the chickens and rice they have brought. Alter that, all young ami oul men and women drink 
freely. The marriage is considered as settled and confirmed when the bride’s brother eats of 
the pork which the groom’s party luive prepared. 

After th nt one of tl.e bride’s party, or some other of their friends who may be skilled in tho 
precepts of .Mother ‘Li, will recite these to the bridegroom. Presents are also interchanged, and 
her # pn rents give the bride her felmie of their property. Before and during the manhigo tho 
bridegroom 1ms to pay very great deference to his elder brother-in-law. ThJbridrgroom is also 
exhorted to treat his wife kindly and with due respect. “Do not beat our sister/’ :; { ,y they, 
“ so as to make blood flow, or to raise a festering sore. If she is stupid and will not obey you, 
correct her by word of mouth, or at least with moderation. If you boat her so as to break 
a bamboo overher, or to bmik her bones, she will run away back to her brother.” After this the 
drunken ini- to “ teacher” also recites rhythmically the precepts of Mother 'Li amidst his liberal 
potations of 'IhvM'J. Soon after mid-day the function is over, and the bridegroom’s friends are 
summarily dismissed ; the “ superior ” party will pour water over them, or beat them, with 
the tubes through which the 4 kani>$ has been drunk. The brido is then conducted to her father- 
in -law's house, where she is admitted into her husband’s (dan, the bridegroom’s mother and 
sisters wrapping cot ton -yarn round her wrists. She afterwards gives them a chicken or a pig, 
yarn or money for this service. After a woman has been married, and tho young people have 
been established in a new home, she has by Ohin law no more inheritance in her parents’ house. 

Should tho young husband be violent in bis treatment of his wife, she can demand to bo 
separated from him, receiving a full share of their united property and also in addition 
a bullock as compensation. More frequently, however, matters are settled peaceably by apologies 
and offerings of pigs and of 1 1: mi ft g for a feast. Husband and wife may mutually agree to part, 
and then, as is the Burmese custom, they divide equally their acquired property between them, 
if the husband alone wishes to separate, he must give his wife its. f.O over and above her half 
of the property ; and very few Chins have so much money. If tho wife wishes to leave her 
husband without any offence on hi.s part, alio must leave behind everything she possesses. 
.Still there are among the Chins but few eases of separation, i. of divorce, and the husband and 
wife generally get on fairly well together. In these days it is more customary for the young 
people to continue to live, until perhaps a second child may be born, with the parents of one 
of them ; and if with the brides parents, they would only receive the dowry when they set 
up house for th erase! Vi n. A few days’ labour, ora few weeks’ labour, would make all the 
difference between a mean bouse and one above the average, — and this built at no other cost, 
than their own labour at a. time when they might otherwise have been dolwr nothing. 

Sometimes, on account of the expense, a man is unable to marry the woman with whom 
he lives, and who may have borne him two or three children. Should she die without ever 
having been lawfully married, the husband is bound to go through the marriage ceremony with 
the corpse; and the wife at last will be admitted into tho l bm of her husband. 
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Burial Customs. 

All sickness or accident is, as has been already stated, supposed to be directly due to the 
action of somo supernatural being, and when this spirit refuses to be appeased by the offerings 
made to him, the man must die. The body is then washed with water, in which the leaves of 
the kadu plant have been steeped, and the hair is combed. A small chicken is killed, and 
tied by a string to the big toe of the deceased. This chicken will accompany the deceased to 
the other world, and will peck at the caterpillars lying in the way, which might otherwise 
incommode the traveller to that far-off land. Other chickens are sacrificed, and pigs also ; 
and if the man was fairly well-to-do, buffaloes and bullocks too, — for the welfare of the 
deceased and to provide a feast for the visitors. Whenever bullocks or buffaloes are 
sacrificed, iho blood is mixed with lice or 44 bread ^ and then put iuto the large intestines and 
roasted. A portion of this, too, is thrown away for the spirits to eat, and the rest is eaten by 
the guests. 


Rice-beer ('kai/no) is prepared before a man dies, for it takes four or fivo days to brew ; 
and were* all loft to the Inst, there might not be found time to make it before the body Would 
have to be disposed of. Should this happen, or should there be no yai~$h«n present to utter 
the incantations, the corpse is? buried ; and then after a year it is unearthed, and the burial 
customs arc duly pen formed. Chicken and lice and 'haung are from time to time given 
to the corpse to cut ; and the yai-shen, sitting between the liquor and the corpse, chants the 
customs of Mother ‘Li. All the village, and many visitors from a distance, 41ock to a big 
funeral; but if the body is to be buried there will only be a very few present. Often the 
women, and formerly the men too, would dauce in front of the dead man’s house. 

A piece of wood, nearly four feet in length, is carved with a figure of the bird (the king- 
crow) or an elephant on the top of it : or in the case of a poor man a piece of bamboo is cut, 
and tin.' cud of it is made info a frinfre. This is called the (n)*1c la-' stung, and is put into the 
dead man’s hand. The yai'slen utters his clmnns, and the spirit of the deceased is bidden 
to take up bis abode in this stick. Before the corpse is removed from the house, the 
{vyi'kt~'8vinnj is taken away and set up in the greund somewhere outside the village. 

Frequently, too, a wooden spear and a wooden gun were put into the hands of the dead 
man ; or in the case of a woman the lath of her loom. There is also pat into the dead man’s 
land money to pay as ferry-charge over the stream of death. Sometimes a pice or two, or 
two annas it may be, or sometimes as mtieb as Rs. 10, or even more, is given. This money, 
as; well as the little chicken tied to the big toe of the deceased, and the pawn-sting thread is 
burnt at the cremation of the body. I’ive small pieces of bamboo, wound round with thread 
( red. white, black, green, and yellow) called pawn-zeng, are also put into the hands of the 
deceased for him to take with him to the land “ over there.” The neighbours make an offering 
of a pig for sacrifice, also called pawn zeng ; and the master of the house gives a big pig (called 
lav'v-gri ) for the guests to eat. A wake is kept up the whole night Iks fore a funeral ; “ There 
car; be in* sleeping.” The whole village attend the corpse to the burning-ground, which i*s not 
fat awuj ; but all, excepting a few men, return before the cremation actually takes place. The 
f uncial p\ re is of no great height, and is made of catch-wood, as this is found to be the best 
for burning. The few who remain by the fire imbibe still more 'kaung t and keep) the fire up 
until the body is consumed. Then they gather the charred lames and put them m a new 
earthen pot of the ordinary kind, such as are in daily use. The pot is for a time, at least in 
the rains, or when the people are otherwise busy, placed on a small stand made for it under 
a tree outside the village fence. Afterw ards, at a convenient season, the bones are convoyed away 
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to the ancestral burial-place, which is generally situated in some remote jungle. It is usual 
for a person to fee cremated about three days after his death. A burial would normally take 
place within twenty-four hours of the death. 

The spirit of the dead man should take up its abode in the (nyiclo-'seung ; but the living are 
much afraid that it may not do so. They do not believe that the life “over there ** is a very 
joyous one ; being rather of the view of Achilles, whose shade told Ulysses that it was better 
to be a slave on earth than a prince in Hades. The dead man is told that he may not linger 
more than seven days in \m old house; for they believe that the spirits of the dead look with 
envy on the living, and that they will harm them. The night before they take away the 
Charred bones to the cemetery ( tvjudaun>j ) they interrogate the pot of bones. They ask him 
what disease he died of, and will say 44 Let it be that he died of fevc** if the pot feels light ; 
of some other disease if it feels heavy”; and then they test it. Again they ask him if he is 
still lingering about here, or does he now inhabit 14 that country,' ” and the answer is given in 
the same way as before. 

Next morning they start off early, and if the deceased was a person of any means at all, 
they will carry with them an elaborately carved memorial post of cutch-wood to erect in the 
cemetery. On the lop of the post will be carved the fignro of an elephant or of a bird; and 
beneath that six-parallel circles will be cut round the post in the ease of a male, and five in the 
cast.! of a female. In the case of an unmarried girl all her private belongings are taken and 
deposited by the pot of bones, and in every case rice, chicken, ntjapi, chillies, betel, and tobacco 
will be left im the soul of the departed to enjoy. 

1 do not find it possible to recoucilo all tbo traditions and ideas held by the same 
individual Ginn ; and perhaps it would be too much to expect that they should admit of 
being harmonised, — and more especially so with regard to matters concerning the future life. 
Certainly the Chuns generally do not seem to believe in the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls; yet iny chief informant gave me the following information in Chin writing : — 44 Wo, 
Chin people, must die when the rice given to our spirits on their departure from their former 
existence is finished. We can only remain in this existence as long as that rice lasts. The 
people who had much given them [ Hi. “brought much with them ” ] live long. This rice is 
put in small baskets outside the village fence before the corpse is removed from the house for 
cremation,” The writer went on to add, what is indeed more in accord with the general 
traditions, bufc#>careely consonant with the above. “ When a woman dies her husband will cry out 
by the corpse, 4 when you corue to Pdi Tvleuk tel 1 him that I am left behind here ; and ask him to 
cull me before long.’ Now when [he adds] people with some little property die, bullocks and 
buffaloes arc offered in sacrifice that they may find favour when they present themselves before 
Pui ‘Klouk f but if the people are poor t hey make offerings of pigs and low is. 

But to return to the funeral. When the people convey the pot of bones to the 
cemetery, they take with them some cotton-yarn, and whenever they come to any stream or 
other water, they stretch a thread across, whereby the spirit of the deceased, who accompanies 
them, may get across it, too. When they have idy deposited the bones and food for the spirit 
in tbo cemetery they return home, after bidding the spirit to remain there, and not to follow 
them back to the village. At the same time they block the way by which they return by 
putting a bamboo across the path. 

The spirit, however, lias not finished his travels yet. It must go on until it comes to the 
stream of white water, on the other side of which dwells the Lord of Hades, Pei 4 Kleuk. 
He will cry out to PtSi 4 Kieuk, and after he appears will let the breeze waft, stroamor-hke 
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across the water, the thread which is let loose from the pawning bamboos that 
were burnt along with the corpse at the cremation; for the shades of the little chicken 
and of this thread have accompanied the deceased on his journey to his comfort and assistance. 
Then, after the thread has been duly fastened, the spirit goes across to receive his judgment 
for the deeds done in the body, Sometimes a spir it is terrified on account of his past misdeeds, 
and will endeavour to escape. But though the spirit may run, there is no remedy ; for 
IV) i ‘Kieulv lias a dog, who will bite the runaways, and they d are not face him. In his terror 
the spirit will climb the tree of hell ; but the mighty Pbi 4 Klcuk will shake the branches, and 
the poor wretch will fall into the cauldron of hell, which is full of boiling water. Or, if he 
climb to the top of the tree, the dreadful vulture, 7tak-kyt\ will devour his vitals,, There is no 
escape. He must come down and receive his just punishment. There is no need to utter 
the sentence of condemnation. IVn 4 Kleuk merely points to them with his fourth, called “ the 
nameless/' finger, and they go awav to be roasted in hell. 

The Chins have some belief in a happier laud, but floor ideas on this subject are not very 
tangible; and it is difficult to know bow far the hope, which they sometimes express, that they 
may be enabled to go by the straight and narrow way into the presence of the Great Parent of 
all good, and there for ever abide, is derived, directly or indirectly, fiom Christian teaching. 


BOOK-NOTICE. 


Ptr Mfvx-Kfnmt-YPLKrn etx BtKmsaLiFr r.^rs-fu hn J 
YoLMUIN ZavriiAI.-KKJKNS UN r> At SCLii'N KS 1 KN'S { 
VoN l\ w, tVtluii'T, K.V.l't. Br»ii,.*w i*-k, iiX'j, 
(Iii‘pvir.t.O'1 from ihv J«v»o • frr AnUr^vU-ji . N cw i 
TcPm, Bin v, iuki, 1 v‘ . 2 . ) | 

This work, also ft out the pen of Patm- Schmidt, j 
appeared originally in the Arrhi e J'tr i 
Aulhrojfi'fh-'iic. and has been reprinted in another I 
format. Brunswick in tin* sum 1 p-ttr, In it, "»* J 
have the stiutiniuL,' up ».f rhe authors researches j 
into tie* Mmi Khmer languages and ho iiurd I 
concbi ,t *us as to their rciutioitsliip, wind her j 
mutual or to other forms of speech. A detailed J 
account of St:-: cont.ei.ts would occupy too much ! 
space, and moreover can be found in the remysof ; 
the Jonnnl of the I\ >y;d AcnVie Smb-tw for ; 
January liM? by those who are inter* sted in the j 
subject. I confine myself lure to slating the 
re>uh s to which his empthie* have ].-#] Pater 
Schmidt, ai d wbi. h, in my opinion, lie has 
eoneliisively proved. Briefly, th»*y art? those: — j 

in) Titer** is a group of languages railed Mon* ! 
Khmer, which is closely connected not only with 1 
several tongues spoken on the Burma -Chinese ; 
frontier, such as Painting, \Va, and others, but. 
also with the speeches of certain aboriginal ■ 
trib‘s of Malacca, with Nicnbarese, with the ; 
Khusi of Central Assam, and with the MnnriA j 
language's of Central India. It is fun her to be ! ; 
remembered that under the last head must be 
included a number of extinct snb-llimnlayun ; 
dialects, reaching as f^r west as Khali war, true#?# I 
of which ntdl plainly survive in the Tibeto- j 
Bui man languages spoken by the descendant* of ’ 


those who employed tlmm. To this group of 
Mon-Khmer- M a, 1 i to*. * a - M i \ i\ ■ I a • Ni co r K ) i .1 s i lang- 
uages Pater Schmidt has given the name of 
“ Au-troasiatie./'jtmi he shuwwthat. not only are all 
the dilYev-oti forma of speech mutually related, hut 
t Hilt. tlu*h speakers have the same physical type. 

In ho-mer works the learned author showed 
the « \Ct< v i v • ' ■ of aiiotm r gr<mp of language^ the 
44 An.stromwiek’ vhih included three related 
suh-groiipps, lie* “ lnd..ne.u‘e, vr the “ Melaim-de/* 
and the 44 Polyne.m, ” covering the array 
indicated by their respective names. in n second 
part of the work under notice, he undertakes the 
task id comparing, by rigorously scientific 
met hobs, tin* Austro,., siaric and tin: AuMrmucde 
languages. and of proving that tfiese tv. o groups 
of .s|ceeiu«.s are ultimately related to each other, 
and b>rm together one great united whole which 
he calm the “Austria ” family. This speceh- 
family is the most widely spread of those whose 
existence him been established since the birth of 
comparative phdology. The tract, over which it 
extends reaches from the Pan jab in the West to 
Easter Wand, oil the coast of South America, in 
the Kant ; and from the Himalaya in the North to 
Now Zealand in the South. Such a result, --and 
I do not think that any one can seriously impugn 
the arguments on which it is founded, — amply 
justify U8 in maintaining that Pater SehmuiPs 
work is on<! of tin* i»jo«t important contributions 
to com [.a ra, five philology which hay issued from 
the press m recent years. 

George A. 0«ikh$on. 
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A PLAN FOR A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF THE 
. / LANGUAGES OF SAVAGES. 

Applied to the Languages of the Andamanese and Nhobarete. 

BY SIR RICHARD C. TEMPLE. 

(Continued from p 203.) 

II.* 

Tho Theory of Universal Grammar applied to the Andamanese Languages. 

Profatoiy Remarks. 

I. 

The Andamanese are divided into twelve Tribes belonging to three Groups or Divisions, 
as under, from North to South (vide Map attached) : — 

1. The Yerowa or Northern Division, consisting of the Ohitriar, Konl, Tab<3, Yore and 

* Kede Tribes* 

2. The Bojignglji or Southern Division, consisting of thejuwai, K61, Bojigyab, Balawa 

and Boa Tribes. 

3. The Ongc-Jiirawa or Outer Division, consisting of the Onge and dilrawa Tribes. 

Fort Blair is situated in the Bea Territory, arid that Tribe and its language are consequently 
by far the best known and the Bojigngiji is the host known Group or Division. 

Every Tribe basils own set of names for itself and ail the others, and these names have constant 
conventional prefixes and suffixes attached to them, making the names long and unwieldy. In this 
Grammar the Boa set of names has been adopted, and for convenience of presentation they have been 
stripped of the habitual prefixes and suffixes attached to them ( vide Appendix C). 

Also, except where otherwise specially stated, all examples and all vernacular words quoted 
ft re taken from the Boa (aka-Bda-da) speech. Diacritical marks are not used except where 
unavoidable. 

Lastly, it is necessary to note that Colohrookc’s Jiirawa Vocabulary made in the XVII I th 
Century was gathered from one individual of the Tribe and not from several persons, as has been 
hitherto supposoji. 

I. — GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 
a. — Philological Value. 

The Andaman Languages are extremely interesting from the philological standpoint, on account 
alone of their isolated development, duo to the very recent contact with the outer world on the part 
of the speakers. Of the speech of the only peoples, who may be looked Upon as the physical 
congeners of the Andamanese, — the Samaugs oi the Malay Peninsula and the Aetas of the 
Philippine Archipelago, — no Vocabulary or Grammar is available to me of the latter, and the only 
specimens of the Samang tongue I have seen bear no resomblanco or roots common to any 
Andamanese Language. 

The Andamanese Languages exhibit the expression only of the most direct and simplest thought, 
show few Signs of syntactical, though every indication of a very long etymological, growth, are 
purely colloquial and wanting in the modifications always necessary for communication by writing. 
The Andamanese show, however, by the very frequent use of ellipsis and of clipped and curtailed 
words, a long familiarity with their speech. 

" T Largely "reprinted with additions and many corrections from Chapter IV. of Part I. of the Cmm# Report, 
India, Wl, Vol. HI. 9in#e this article was written, Skoat and Blagdon’s Pagan Races of the Malay P tains tdn has 
appeared, but 3* have not been able to collate it for the present purpoae. 
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' The sense of even Proper Names is usually immediately apparent and the speakers invariably 
exhibit difficulty in getting out of the region of concrete into that of abstract ideas, though none in 
expanding or in mentally differentiating or classifying ideas, or in connecting several closely together. 
Generic terms are usually wanting, and specific terms are numerous and extremely detailed. Narration 
almost always concerns themselves and the chase. Only the absolutely necessary is usually employed 
and the speech is jerky, incomplete, elliptical and disjointed. Introductory words are not much 
r used and no forward references are made. Back references by means of words for that purpose are 
not common, nor arc conjunctions, adjectives, adverbs and even pronouns. An Andamanese will 
manage to convey his meaning without employing any of the subsidiary and connecting parts of 
speech. He ekes out with a clever ’mimicry a great deal by manner, tone and action ; and this 
habit he abundantly exhibits in the form of his speech. His narration is, nevertheless, clear, in 
prxiper consecutive order and not confused, showing that he possesses powers of co-ordination. 

' to. — Savage Nature, 

The general indications that the Languages give of representing the Bpoeoh#of undeveloped 
savages are confirmed by the intense anthropomorphism exhibited therein. As will be seen later 
on, the Andamanese regard not only all objects, but also every idea associated withthe^p, as 
connected with themselves and their necessities, or with the parts of their bodies and their attributes. 
They have no means of expressing the majority of objects and ideas without such reference ; e t g. f 

they cannot say “head” or “ heads,” but must say ” my, your, his, or \ this one's, or 

that one’s head” or “our, your, thei*, or *s, or these ones’, those ones' heads.” 

But though they are “savage” languages, limited in range to the requirements of a people 
capable of but few mental processes, the Andamanese Languages are far from being “primitive.” 
In the evolution of a system of pre-flexion in order to. intimately connect words together, to build up 
compounds and to indicate back references, and in a limited exhibition of the idea of concord by 
means of post-inflexion of pronouns, they indicate a development as complete and complicated as that 
of an advanced tongue, representing the speech of a highly intellectual people. These lowest of 
savages show themselves to be, indeed, human beings immeasurably superior in mental capacity to 
the highest of the brute beasts. 

c. — Agglutinative Form. 

The Andamanese Languages all belong to on© Family, divided into three Groups, plainly 
closely connected generally to the eye on paper, but mutually unintelligible to the par. They are 
agglutinative in nature, synthesis being present in rudiments only. They follow the general grammar 
of agglutinative languages. All the affixes to roots are readily separable, and all analysis of words 
shows a very simple mental mechanism and a low limit in range and richness of thought and in the 
development of ideas. Suffixes and prefixes are largely used, nud infixes also to build up compound 
words. As with every other language, foreign words have lately been fitted into the grammar with 
such changes of form as are necessary for absorption into the general structure of Andamanese 
speech. 

d. — Samples of Minuteness in Detailed Terms. 

The following are examples of the extent to which the use of specific terms to describe details 
of importance to the Andamanese is carried by them. 

Stages in the growth of fruit: — Otdereka , small : chimti , sour : jputungaij , unripe: 2 cheba, 
hard : talebich * seed not formed : gad, seed forming : gama , seed formed : tela, half-ripe : munukel , 
ripe: rbieha , fully ripe: otydb % soft: chdrore , rotten. 

StageB of the day* — Wamgala, first dawn: elawainga , before sunrise: boiola dmtinga , 
sunrise. : ivainga , early morning: boiola kdgalnga, morning : bodola kdgnga, full morning: 2 tibio 


* hii > black skin, 

9 Zdlti, early to-morrow morning : dllma, UU, early morning that is past : dibnaya, dlbmlm, lUiya, Ulinga, this 
morning t xvainga dilu~r&ate k, early every morning. * 
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chdna<j\ forenoon: bodo chan, .noon : hddola Ifoitogti, afternoon : bodo Vardiyawgas full afternoon * 
elardiyawya, opening * dUa, before sunset : bb.lola l&tinga , sunset : eldh&d&uya, twilight : etarUnffa 
dark: guragchdu, midnight 


e. — Specimen of Andamanese Method of Sp^eoh. 

The following account of a story,, abstracted with corrections from Portman, of an imaginary 
pig-bunt as told by a Boa eremtdga ( forest-man ) for the amusement of his Wends, Will go far , 
to expin u the Andamanese mode of speech, and the form that its Grammar takes. * 

The narrator sits on the ground, facing a half circle of loungiug Andamanese. After a short 
silence, he leans forward with his bead bent down. Suddenly he sits erect with brightening eyes and 
speaks in a quick, excited way, acting as if carrying on a conversation with another person* M In 
how many days will you return V' And then answering as if for himself : “I will come back early 
in the morning, I am off pig-hunting now.” A pause. ‘‘I am going,” Very suddenly. “ You stay 
here in my pfoqg,” Moving as if going away. ‘*1 am going away.” Squeaking like a young pig 
with pantomime of shooting it. “ It is only a little pig. 1 will bring it to the hut/* Moving his 
shoulders as if carrying, “ They can roast it here.” Wave of the hands signifying that the 

pig was ot no account. Pause. “I will start early to-morrow morning after a big one, a big 

pig.” Motions of hands to show length and breadth of pig. To an imaginary friend. “I will 
sharpen pig arrows to take with me. Come after me and wo will hunt together.” Imitation with 
the laails of a pig running, shooting arrows, slap on the left breast, squeals of several wounded pigs, 
ami so on. A pause. “You bring them in readiness to cook for me.” Directions by pantomime 
toother perMiis as to the pigs. “Tboy were cooking them for me in tho hut, cooking them well.” 
Brightens up and begins aga n. “I will bring sevend more.” Pretends to listen. Wo have got- 
them here. The hogs have barked,” And so on for hours. 

The actual expressions for such a story are:— 

Kichilnn — -tun ? dr l a — V — edte ngo on . IVainga — len do bn . Nd do teg 

How —--many? day- -past you come. Morning — 'in I como. Then T pig 

dele . Kam i oaf doL /Cam tout do bn • D'~drlZg — Un 

hunt. Hero indued I . Hero indeed I como (go). Me-place— in 

l;d . Wui do jttla he. Reg — bd . Kara wat do Ik bn 

lieic. Indeed I go-awny do. Pig — little. Here indeed I take come, 

T Vat h% eda otjoi . Do lilti dbga lot > Reg 

Indeed here ‘‘they roast. I ( in— the )— early— morning* big — (pig) — for. Pig 

dbga* Do ela VtgjU he* V'—ohanumu — kan-P Kaich d ’ — drain * 

big I pig-arrow sharpen — do. I —go — — — — * do . Como me— after. 

Do — .fig' . — igdeh. D' —bkotdhma Ik bn . Wai d' — at oljbi ha 

I you — hunt . Mo— before take come. Indeed me— sake cooking — were 

l $d — l<w* Tun rbicha — bet inga — he, Nd do ihptigt — he* Tk re ka . 

hut— in* Mor© ripe good do. Then I several— do. Get— did here, 

Wat eda i Lhdnawa^—re , 

Indeed they bark — *~did, *• 

Nothing could show mere clearly how u savage” the speech is m reality, how purely colloquial, 
how entirely it depends on concurrent action for comprehension. When the party, who ware out 
with Mr. Vaux when he was killed by- the Jamwas in February, 1902, returned, they explained the 
occurrence to their friends at the Andamanese Home in Port Blair by much action and pantomime 
and few words, The manner of his death was explained by the narrator lying down and following 
his movements on the ground. 


4 ^ of tomorrow. 


* This is not a Boa form ; probably borrowed from BojigyUb. 
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II. ~ GRAMMAR, 
a. — History of the Study. 

I have taken so large a share in the development of the knowledge of the Andamanese tongue 
that a brief personal explanation is here necessary to make clear the mode of presenting it that now 
follows. 

The first person to seriously study the Andamanese Languages and reduce them to 
writing was Mr. E. H. Man, and in this work I joined him for a time soon after it was 
commenced, and in 1877 we jointly produced a small book with an account of the Bpeech of the 
Bojignglji Group, or more strictly, of the Bea Tribe. We then worked together on it, making 
such comparisons with the speech of the other Andaman Tribes as were then possible and 
compiling voluminous notes for a Grammar and Vocabulary, which are still tn manuscript. 
In 1882 the late Mr. A. J. Ellis nsed these notes for an account of the B£a Language in his 
Presidential Address to the Philological Society. 

In compiling our manuscript, Mr* Man and myself had used the accepted grammatical 
terms, and these Mr. Elba found to be so little suited for the adequate representation for 
scientific readers of such a form of speech as the Andamanese, that he stated in his Address 
that : — u We require new terms and an entirely new set of grammatical conceptions, which 
shall not bend an agglutinative language to our inflectional translation/* And in 1888 he 
asked me, in a letter* if it were not possible “ to throw over the inflectional treatment of an 
uninflected language.” 

b. — History of the Theory of Universal Grammar, 

Pondering, for the purpose of an adequate presentation of Andamanese, on what was then 
a novel, though not an unknown, idea, never put into practice, I gradually framed a Theory of 
Universal Grammar, privately printed and circulated in that year. This Theory remawed 
unused, until Mr. M. V. Portman compiled his notes for a Comparative Grammar of the 
Bojignglji (South Andaman) Languages in 1898, based avowedly, but not fully, on my theory. 
These notes I examined in a second article on the Theory of Universal Grammar in the Journal 


6 In addition to the artiele mentioned in the Preface to this article. 
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h* Subject and Predicate* 

M < % ' > 

Taking this legend sentence by sentence, the subject and predicate come oat clearly 
thus : — (P. s: predicate ; S. sa subject )• 

( 1 ) tTollokoti^aleu ( P* ) Pulugala ( 8. ) mamika ( P. ), 

( 2 ) Imratatla ( S. ) ebapatapnga ( S. ) omore ( P. )• 

( 3 ) Chapala ( 8. ) Pulugala ( P. ) pugatka ( P. ), 

(4) Pulugala (S-)boika<P.). 

(3) Pulugala (S.) chapa (P.) cmka (P.). 

( 6 ) A ( 8. ) ik ( S* ) chapalik ( P. ) Luratut ( P. ) lotpugurire ( P. ), 

( 7 ) Jek ( P. ) Luratutla ( S* ) enika ( P. )* 

( 8 ) A ( S. ) Tarcheker ( P. ) lotpugurire ( P.)* 

( 9 ) Wota-Emi-baraijlen ( P, ) Chauga-tabnga ( S. ) okodalre { P. ). 

( 10 ) Tomolola ( S*) ( P. unexpressed ). 

i. — Principal and Subordinate Words, 

That the words in the above sentences ate in the relation of principal and subordinate w 
equally clear thus : — 

( 1 ) In the Predicate, ToHolcotimalen is subordinate to the principal mamtka * 

(*2 ) In Jie Subject, Luratutla is the principal with its subordinate chapatapngd, 

( 5 ) In the Predicate, chapa is subordinate to the principal enika. 

And so on, without presentation of any difficulties. 

j. — Functions of Words, 

The next stag© in analysis is to examine the functions of the words used in the above 
sentences, and for this purpose the following abbreviations will be used : — 



Abbreuationa used* 


int. 

integer. 

mtd. 

introducer. 

in» 

indicator. 

r. c. 

referent con junctor. 

e. 

explicator. 

r. s. 

referent substitute. 

P* 

preclicator. 

c. in. 

complementary indicator. 

ill* 

illustrator. 

c. e* 

complementary explicator* 

c. 

connector* j 

o. ill. 

complementary illustrator. 


Jn this view the sentences can be analysed thus • — 

( 1 ) TaH'okofcitnalen ( ill. of P. ) Pulugala ( in. ) mamika ( p. ). 

( 2 ) Luratutla ( in. ) chapa-( o. in. )-tapnga ( p., the whole an «. phrase ) omore ( p.). 

• ( 8 ) Chapala ( in. ) Pulugala ( c. in. ) pngatka ( p. ). 

( 4 ) PtolugAla ( in, ) boika ( p. ), 

( 5 ) Pnlugal.t ( in. ) chapa ( o. in. ) enika ( p. ). 

(6) A (r, s„ in.) ik ( e. ) chapalik (ill.) Luratut (o. jn.) l’otpugurire ( p.). 

(7) Jek (r. c.) Luratatla ( in. ) enika ( p. ). 

(8) A O* 8„ in. ) Taroheke (c. in. ) l’otpngurire (p. ). 

( P ) W ota-Emi-baraj jlen (ill phrase of P. ). ohaugatabanga ( in. phrase ) okodftlre (p, ). 
( 10) * Tomolola (ia. P. unekpresipd ). 
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k» — Otder of Sentenoe. 

1 1 * 

By ibis analysis we arrive at tbe fallowing facts. The purposes of all the sentences is 
information, and the Andamanese indicate that purpose, which is perhaps the commonest of 
speech, by the order of the words in the sentence thus : — ~ 

( 1 ) Subject before Predicate : 

* Palng&la ( S. ) boika ( P. ). 

( 2 ) Subject, Complement ( object ), Predicate : 

Pnlngala ( S. ) chapa ( c. in. ) enika ( P. }. 

{ 3 ) Indicator ( noun ) before explicator (adjective) : 

Luratutla (in.) chapa-tapnga (e. phrase) ornate (p.)* 

(4) Illustrator of Predicate (adverb) before Subject : 

Toirokotimalen ( ill. of P. ) Pulngnla ( in, ) mamika ( p. )• 

Bat illustrators can be placed elsewhere, 16 thus : 

A (r. s. used as in.) ik. (p, of elliptic e. phrase, c. in. unexpressed) 
chapa lik ( ill. ) Luratut ( c. in. ) Totpugorire ( p. ). 

( 5 } Referent oonjunctor ( conjunction ) commences sentence : 

k Jek (r. c.) Luratutla (in.) enika (p. )* 

($) Referent substitutes ( pronouns ) follow position of the originals ; 

A (r. s. in.) Tarcheke ( c. in.) Potpngurire (p.). 

From these examples, which cover the whole of the kinds of words used in the sentence , 
except the introducers and connectors, the absence of which is remarkable, we get the 
following as the order of Andamanese speech : — 

A. ( 1 ) Subject, ( 2 ) Predicate. 

B. ( 1 ) Subject, ( 2 ) Complement ( object), ( 3 ) Predicate. 

C. ( 1 ) Indicator ( noun ) befdla its explicator ( adjective ). 

D. Illustrator (adverb) where convenient. 

K Referent con junctors (conjunctions ) before everything in connected sentences* 

We have also a fine example of an extremely elliptical farm of speech in the wind up of 
the story by the one word * Tomolola ” as its last sentence, in the sense ° { the* ancestors who 
did this were the) Tomolola*” Jek Luratutla enika is also elliptic, as th^ complement is 
unexpressed. 

1. — Order of Connected Sentences. 

Connected sentences are used in the order of principal and then subordinate : 

Pulugala chapa enika (principal sentence) and then a ik chapalih Luratut Votpugurirt* 
( subordinate sentence ), after which jek Luratutla enika ( connected sentence joined by * jfek, at 
once”), and then a Tarcheker fvtpugurire ( subordinate to the previous sentence). 

The sentences quoted show that the Andamanese mind works in its speech steadily from 
point to point in a natural order of precedence in the development of an information (story, 
talc ), and not in an inverted order, as does that of the speakers of many languages. 

m. — Interrogative Sentences. 

It may also be noted here f though no interrogative phrases occur in the Fire Legend, that 
the Andamanese convey interrogation by introducers (adverbs) always placed at the 
commencement of a sentence or connected sentences. 

- * * » * 1 

16 We bare thi« in English “ suddenly John died ; John suddenly died ? John died *dttd*u3y. w 



m 


mbomow *ia4^QBAcaw of savagjsi. 

afegffiaa a fa ■ W.,,;,, ^ 




tk* tetpfa^dt % Bea are | and ft* f f An$ * 0> too, “ Is, 

— V ** 6 *.~ f «Hh — *J>" Bitter these introduce** 


w ^- ' " n i ; W r — —r «»- — — ^r 1 Either these introduce** 

*<* ***• W'*4 .sentence a special rntroducer, Ek© " Tin, ?< Where 

#*W« ? WlUt f 1 ( KOttbrifeo form }, or Mija P Who P M and wm< » ? 

kdd* <tf expressing the Functions and tie Intes^triton of Words* 

Btt the AnianWMWse do wot rely entirely on position to express the function of ft* mtme 
end the fanctit«b4hd interrelation of its words. By varying the ends of their words, they express 
the functions of mt h sentences as convey information, and at the same time the functions of the 
words composing thetn. 


Thus^ the final form of Pulugala } Luratuda i, ohapala, Tomdola proclaim them to be indicators 
(nouns) : of mam ika, hoika* pngatlca, omore, okodalre, V otpuffurire, ,t» be predators ( verbs ) : of 
thap*~t*png* { phrase) to be an explicafcor ( adjective ): of Toll' Stfimabm (phrase), chapalik, 
W otu*Mm-baraijlm ( phrase ) to be ill astrators (adverbs). 


o. — Expression of Intimate Eolation. 

• The intimate relation between words is expressed by change of form at the commencement 
of the latter of them. ’ 


Thus in Lwatut (o, in. ) Votpugurir * ( p. ), where Luratut is the complement ( object ) and 
Votpugurire is the predicator ( verb), the intimate relation between them is expressed by the 
V of I'otpugurirB . Bo again in Tarthefo'r Votpiogurire, 

In phrases, or words that are fundamentally phrases, the same method of intimately 
joining them is adopted. 

Thus Tol-l'oho-Hma-len means in practice “in Toll’okotuna,” a place so named, but 
fundamentally 

Tol I' okotima-len 

Tol ( tree ) ( its ) — corner — in 

means “in (the encampment at, unexpressed) the corner of the Tol (trees, unexpressed ).** 
Here the intimate relation between tol and okotima is expressed by the intervening l\ 

The actual use of the phrases is precisely that of the words they represent. Thus, 

, Wota—~ Erai — barai]-~ — len 

Wofca— ~ Emi — village— in 

Here a phrase, consisting of three indicators (nouns) placed in juxtaposition, is used as 
on© illustrator word ( adverb ). 

p.— -Use of the Affixes, Prefixes, Infixes, Suffixes. 

It follows from what has been above said that the Andamanese partly make words fulfil 
their functions by varying their forms by means of affixes. 

Thus they use suffixes to indicate the class of a word., E. g., ha, re, to indicate predicatora 
(Verbs); Id, <£ 0 * for Indicators (nouns) : nga for explicates (adj.) : Un t hlc for illustrators 
( adverbs ). They ns© prefixes, e, g., l\ to indicate intimate relation, and infixes for joining up 
phrases into compound Words, based on the prefix l\ 

It also follows tbai their functional affixes are prefixes, infixes, and suffixes. 

It is further clear that they effect tb© transfer of a word from class to ckss by means of 
suffixes* 

Thus, the Compound indicator (noun) ToWokotim is transferred to illnsteator (adverb) 
by suffixing lews indicator (noun) chapa tp illustrator (adverb) by suffixing bks indicator 
(new t) phrase to illustrator (adverb) by suffixing Un : predicator (verb) 

i<tjp to ©xpHcpte (adj.) by suffixing nyo. 
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A very strong instance of the power of.,a suffix to transfer a word from one class to another 
occurs in iheuKffi version of the Fire Legend, where KSlotat-he occurs. E&lotat, being a jntpi’f 
name and therefore an indicator ( noun ), is transferred to the predioator ( verb ) class by merely 
affixing the suffix of that class. The word Kfilotatke in the Kol version of the Fire Legend 
occurs as & sentence by itself in the sense of “ now, there was one Kolotat.** 

q. — Differentiation of the Meanings of Connected Words by Radical Prefixes. 

Fortunately in the sentences under examination, two words occur, which exhibit the next 
point of analysis for elucidation. These are : — 

chapala Pulugala pugat ka 

firewood God burning — was 

and then 

a Tarcheker l’otpnguri-re 

be (a Bird) throw-at — did 

a ik chapa — lik Luratut Fotpuguri - r© 

he taking firewood-by (Bird) throw -at— did 

Here is an instance of connected words, one of which is differentiated in meaning from the 
othor by the affix o/, prefixed to that part which denotes the original meaning or root (piiyat* 
pOtgnri ) of both. Therefore in Andamanese the use of radical prefixes (prefixes to root) is to 
differentiate connected words. 

The simple stem in the above instances is pugat and the connected compound stem otpftrpuri* 
Similarly oleotirna, ohodalre , occurring in the Fire Legend, are compound stems, whore the roots 
are tuna and dal. 


r. — Indication of the Classes of Words — Qualitative Suffixes. 

The last point in this analysis is that the words are mode to indicate their class, i. their 
nature (original idea conveyed by a word) by the Andamanese by affixing qualitative suffixes, 
thus : — 

ka , re to indicate the predioator class (verbs): nga, to indicate the explieator (adj.) 
clafro : la , da to indicate the indicator (noun) class: lik, to indicate the illustrator 
(adverb) class. 

s. — Composition of the Words. 

« 

The words in the sentences under consideration can thas be broken up into their 
constituents ik follows : — 


Using the abbreviations E. = Root : S. = Stem : P. F. = Prefix, functional : P. R. = 
Prefix, radical : I. - Infix : 8. F. = Suffix, functional : S. Q. = Suffix, qualitative. 


(1) Mami (S.) — ka (S. Q.). 

Sleepiug was. 

So also pngat-ka, boi-ka, eni-ka. 

(2) Cbapa (S.), 
firewood. 

(3) Tap (S.)-nga (S. Q.). 

steal ing 

(4) Omo (8.) — re (S. Q.). 

bring did, 

(6) Chapa (S.) — la (8. Q.). 

firewood— — (honorific sufi.). 
(6) A (8.), 

He. 


(?) 

Ik (S.). 



tak — (ing)* 


(») 

Chapa (8.) — 

lik (8. F.). 


firewood 

by. 

(9) 

1’ (P, F.) — ot 

(P, R.)— puguri (R>) —re 


(s. Q-). 


(referent prefixes) — -4hrow*afc — — did 

(10) 

Jek (8.). 



At-once. 


(11) 

Baraij (8.) — 

lea (8. F.>, 

(12) 

village — — 

ifl. 

Oko (P. R.) - 

-dal (R.) — re (8, Q.). 


— eye-make— did (lighted)- 




’-Th* Agglutinative Frhioiple. 

Words ai& therefoiw imAe to fulfil their faiibtfous in the Andamanese Languages by 
an external development effected by affixes arid to express modifications of their 1 original 
meanings by a similar internal development. Also* tbw meaning of the sentences is rendered 
complete by a combination Of the meanings of their component Wp$A* with their po»iripn,and 
form. A ^ * 

The sentences analysed further show that the Languagesexpress a complete communication 
chiefly by the forms of their words, and »o these languages are FormatiVe Languages?* and 
because their affixes, as will have been seen above, are attached to roots, stems and words 
mainly in an unaltered form, the languages are Agglutinative Languages, w It will bn seen 
later on, too, as a matter of great philological interest, that the Languages poS^sss premutation 
(principle of affixing prefixes) and postmutation (principle of affixing anfiUes}In almost equal 
development: intromutation (principle of affixing infixes) being merely 4 rudimentary. 

u. — Identity of the Five Languages of the Southern Group of Tribes. 

The above observations, being the outcome of the examination of the ten sentences 
under analysis, are based only on the Bea speech, but a similar analysis of the sentences 
conveying the Fire Legend in the five South Andaman Languages ( Bojignglji Group ), 
as given m Appendix A, would fully bear out all that has been above said. With the aid of 
this Appendix is here attached a series of Tables, showing roughly how these languages agree 
and differ in the essentials of word-building, premising that they all agree in Syntax* or 
sentence-buildings exactly. An examination of the Tables goes far to show that th? 
Andamanese Languages must belong to one family. 


Comparative Tables of Boots and Stems of the same meaning occurring 




in the Fire Legend. 



English. 

Bea. 

Baiawa. 

BojicyIb. 

JfiwAZ. 

K6l. 



Indicators (nouns). 



camp 

baraij 

baroij 

... 

see 

poroich 

fire 

chapa 

choapa 

at 

ah 

at 

* 


Predicators (verbs). 



seize 

eni 

ena 

di, li 

♦ •V 

... 

tako 

ik 

ik 

ik 

• •• 

... 

light-a^fire 

dal 

dal 

kadak 

kfidak 

kodak 

sleep 

mnmi 

• •• 

paf 

eraa 

pat 

steal 

tap 

#• * 

... 

top 

... 

bring 

omo 

omo 

ledhi 

... 

••• 

burn 

pugat, puguri puguru 

... 

... 

... 

wake 

boi 

.. 

konyi 

... 

»•* 



' XLeferent Substitutes (pronouns ). 



H 

a 

i, ong 

ong 

a 

#. * 


*«« 

ongot 

n’ong 

.. 

n’ a 

1 * Comparative Table of Affixes occurring in the Fire Legend. 


English. 

BIa- 

Baoawa. 

BojioyIb. . 

JUWAI. 

Kol* 


Prefixes, functional, 

of intimate relation. 


(hi-, it-)-. 

F- 

r. 

r~ 


1% 

(hi-, it-*)-s 

<1*4 

..<K 

V- 


k- 

(their- ).» 

*<6s 

»»t 

n'* 

... 

4’* 
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Enroiiett. 

BfiA. 

Bala&a. 

Honoris. 

JOwal, 




Prefixes, radical. 




at- 

oto- 

oto- 

«•* 

otam-, oto* 

*•* 

* ** 

atak- 


atak- 

»♦* 

** ■ 

okor 

oko- 

oko- 

6k6-, 6ko- 

deb 

• •• 

• •• 

.. . 

0- 

#•« 

a* 

mm* 

• 

ar- 

«** 

»•» 

it-, iram- 

*m* 

i* 

4- 

... 

... 

... 

mmm 

**• 

on g- 

ft. 

on- 




Suffixes, 

functional. 



by 

-Uk ' 

*te 

-ke 


-lak 

in 

-len 

-a 

-in, -an, -en 

-in 

-en 

to 

... 

#4 • 

-len 

-lin 

-kete 


* 

Suffixes, 

0 

t 

1 


• 

was 

-ka 

-kate, -ia 

♦V 

-cliike 

-ke 

~ing 

-nga 

-nga 

-nga 

... 

... 

did 

-re 

-fc, -to 

-ye, -an 

-t 

-an, -chine 

( hon. of in.) 

-la, *ola 

~le 

-la 


-la 


Many farther proofs of the existence of the Andamanese Languages as a Family, 
sub-divided into three main Groups, will be found later on when considering that great 
difficulty of the Languages, the use of the prefixes, and it will be sufficient here to further 
illustrate the differences and agreements between those of the South Andaman Group by 
a comparison of the roots of the words for the parts of the human ho4y> a set of words which 
looms preponderating}/ before the Andamanese mental vision* 

Comparative Table of Boots and Stems denoting Barts of the Human Body, 


English. 

Bra. 

Balawa. 

BojiotIb. 

Jdwai. 

K6l. 

head 

cbeta 

chekta 

ta 

t6 

toi 

brains 

mun 

man 

mine 

mine 

« mine 

neck 

longota 

longato 

longe 

longe 

long© 

heart 

kuktabana 

kuktabana 

kapone 

poktfi * 

poktoi 

hand 

k6ro 

k6ro 

kdre 

kor6 

k6re 

wrist, shoulder 

t6go 

t6go 

to 

to 

to 

knuckle 

ktitar 

godla 

kutar 

kutar 

kutar 

nail 

bodoh 

bddo 

put© 

pute 

pute 

foot 

P% 

pog: 

ta 

tok 

tok 

ankle 

togur 

tdgar 

togar 

togar 

togar 

mouth 

bang 

boang 

pong 

pong 

pong 

chin 

4dal 

koada 

teri 

t’reye 

t’reye 

tongue 

etel 

atal 

iatal 

tatal 

tatal ‘ 

jaw 

ekib 

toa 

ta 

t6 

teip 

hp 

pai 

pa 

pai 

paka 

pake 

shoulder-blade 

podikma 

podiatoa 

bea 

tea 

bein 

thigh 

paieba 

poaicho 

baichato 

boichatokan 

baichatokan 

knee 

Id 

lb 

In 

lu 

lu 

shin 

chiilta 

chalanta 

chalta 

choltd 

chaltd 

he% 

jodo 

jMo 

chute 

chute 

chute 

navel 

Sr 

deaf 

tar 

takar 

* takar 



AWST, #07.] SHOOED OP TH8 LANGUAGES Of SATaGES. ' I#/ 


English. 

i ly „ r 1,) w 

*r 

BaLVVU. t 

. BohoyIb. t 

J0WAI. 

K6l. 

armpit 

* frwa 

6kar 

kfirting 

kdrteag 

kftrteng 

ey» 

dal’ 4 

dal 

kodak 

bidag 

kftdak 

eyebrow 

fln&at ' 

puna 

beiu 

beakain 

beakia 

forehead 

mugu 

mugu 

miko 

mike 

mike 

ear 

t * 

choronga 

puka 

bo 

boka 


nose 

ehftronga 

kilto 

kdto 

bdte 

cheek 

ih 

koab 

kap 

kap 

kap 

arm 

gud 

‘gad 

kit 

kit 

bit 

breast 

k*m 

koam 

kfime 

k6me 

kfime 

spine 

gdrob 

kateg^rob 

kiuab 

kurup 

kurup 

leg 

cling 

chag 

chok 

chok 

chok 

buttocks 

dama 

doamo 

tomo 

tome 

tome 

anus 

tomur 

bang 

tomur 

k51ang 

kfilang 

Pulled to 

pieees, Andamanese words of 

any Group of the Languages 

seem to be 

practically the same, but this fact is not apparent 

in actual speech, when they are given in full 

with their appropriate affixes, thus 

English, Bea. 

Balawa. 

Bo4ig\ab, 

J0WAI. 

Kol. 

head 

otchetada 

6t«chekta 

otetada 

fifcotffiekile 

otetoiche 

knee 

abloda 

ablo 

abluda 

alulekile 

oluche 

forehead 

igmilguda 

idmugu 

irimkeda 

remikelekile 

©rmikeohe 


Any on© who has had practice in listening to a foreign and partially understood tongue 
knows how a small difference in pronunciation, or even m accentuation, will render 
unintelligible words philologically immediately recognisable on paper. 


III. — ETYMOLOGY, 
a. — The Use of the Boots. 

As the Andamanese usually build up the full words oE their sentences by the simple agglutina- 
tion of affixes on to roots and stetns, the word construction of their language would present no 
difficulties, weie it not for one peculiarity, most interesting in itself and easy of general explanation, 
though difficult in the extreme to discover . experto crede . 

The Andamauese suffixes perform the ordinary functions of their kind in all agglutinative 
languages, and the peculiarity of the infixed V occurring in compound words depends on the prefixes. 
It is the prefixes and their use that demand an extended examination. 

b. *— Anthropomorphism colours the whole Linguistic System. 

To Andamanese instinct or feeling, words as original meanings, t\a#, roots, divide themselves 
roughly into Five Groups, denoting — 

( 1 ) mankind and parts of his body (nouns) : 

(2 ) other natural objects (nouns) : 

( 8 ) ideas relating to objects (adjectives, verbs) : 

(4) reference to objects (pronouns) : 

(5) ideas relating to the ideas about objects (adverbs, connecting words, Proper Names). 

The instinct of the Andamanese next exhibits an intense anthropomorphism, as it leads them to 
differentiate the words in the First Group, *.<?., those relating directly to themselves, from all others, 
by adding special prefixes through mere agglutination to their roots. 
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• o. — The Uee 'of tfie Proflxos to the Boots. 

Those special radical prefixes, by some process of reasoning forgotten by the people and now 
obscure, bat not at all in every ease irrecoverable, divide the parte of the human body into Seven 
dosses ; thus, without giving a toll list of the words in each class— 


Badical Prefixes in Words denoting Parts of the Human Body by Classes. 


Class* 

\ 

English. 

Head 

But. 

) 

Balawa. 

BojiqyIb. 

Juirai. 

K6l. 

I. < 

i 

Brains | 
Neck j 

Heart ] 

[. ot- ‘ 

1 

fit- 

* ote- 

oto- 

flto- 


("Hand ^ 







Wrist 

% 





ii. - 

| Knuckle j 
Nail | 

Foot 

> ong* 

ong- 

ong- 

dni* 

6u* 


Ankle j 







Mouth 
| Chin 1 

i 




ft 

in 'i 

Tongue 

1 Jawbone 1 
Lip ] 

> m- 

1 

aka- 

o 

6k6- 

0- 


("Shoulder “ 
| Thigh 
| Knee 


IV. 4 

Shin ; 

y 

ab- 

ah- 

ab- 

a- 

0 - 

Belly 1 

Navel 

^Armpit J 
rEye 


i-, ig- 



* 




Eyebrow 
Forehead j 







V. \ 

Ear 

Nose 

Cheek 

Arm 

> 

ig-, * 

id- 

»• 

re- 

er- 

1 

1 

.Breast 

r Spine ) 

1 Leg { 

Buttock | 


i- 




« 

VL 


ar- 

ar- 

ar- 

ra- 

< *• 

( 

Hip ) 






, 

vn. 

Waist 


6to- 






d. — Prefixes to Words referring to the Human Body. 

Next, in obedience to their strong anthropomorphic instinct, the Andamanese extend their 
prefixes to all words in the other Groups, when in relation to the human body, its parte, attributes 
and necessities, and thus in practice, refer all words, capable of each reference, to themselves by 
means of prefixes added to their roots. In an Andamanese Language one cannot, as a matter of 
fact, say “ head, " “ hand, ’’ “ heart, ” one can only say— „ 

my 
your 
his 

(so A so)— *e 
(that one) — *s 
(this one) — ’« 


bend, hand, heart. 




li is tkMlfoat theotju- ityrine extreTwly diffieui % sreondary inn^bmi prefix (alway* prefixed fo 
th« rtAfoal pwfix, fci fesdsjlj Bopgtiglji \e~ or la- (but ptsetfesDy always need in its 
curtailed forjai f ^ or i f », n\ f* fo oertsia circumstances) is clearly explainable. It is used to 
denote intimate rotation between two words; and wbe» between two indicators (nouns) it corresponds 
to tie English ccHauloJ^S (ofjb the Persian wdfat and so on, and to the suffix denoting the 
“genitive oase^’ In <4ie inflected languages. The Andamanese also use it to indicate intimate 
relation between |redicator (verb) au4 complement (object); when it corresponds to the suffix of 
the 44 accusative c tm* in the inflected languages, and indeed to 41 cases ” generally* 


f, — The Prefix System, 

Starting with these general principles, the Andamanese have developed a complicated system of 
prefixes, making their language an intricate and difficult one for a foreigner to dearly apprehend 
when spoken to, or to speak so as to be readily understood. 


As examples of this, let us take the stem biri-nga good : then d-b$ri-*ga> good (human being) ; 
unrbfyi*%ga (good hand, on# prel. of hand), clever ; \g-Mn-nga (good eye, ig prof, of eye) sharp- 
sighted ; dk&~b$ri~nga (good mouth or tongue, dkd pref. of month and tongue), clever at (other 
Andamanese) languages; ot-beri-nga (good head and heart, ot pref, of both head and heart),, 
virtuous ; un-t } ig~beri~nga (good hand and eye , eng pref, of hand, ig pref, of eye, joined by t* pref, of 
intimate relation), good all round. 


So, too, with jabag, bad : ab-jabag % bad (human being) ; un~jabag } clumsy , ig-jabag f doll- 
sighted ; dk&-jabag t stupid at (other Andamanese) languages, also nasty, unpalatable ; ot-jabag t 
vicious ; un-?-tg~javag, a duffer. 


So again with ldtna % failing: un-ldma (failing hand or foot), missing to strike; ig4dma 
(failing eye), failing to find ; ot4dma (failing head), wanting in sense; Skdrldma (failing tongue). 

Lastly, in the elliptic speech of the Andamanese, the root, when evident, can be left unexpressed, 
if the prefix is sufficient to express the sense, thus : — 

i-bcri-nga-da ! mag mean, 44 his- (face, pref. i-)-good-(is). 1 * That is, 44 he is good-looking 1 
d’-dka-chdm-ke ! mag mean 44 my-(mouth, pref. ^*d-)-8or«4s. ” That is, 44 my mouth is sore f ” 


g. — Prefixes to Words relating to Objects. 

The system of using radical prefixes to express the relation of ideas to mankind and its body is 
extended to express the relation of ideas to objects in general. Thus * 

ad -hiring a 4 well (of the body) : adjabag, ill (of the body) : oko-ldma (applied to a weapon), 
failing to pfuetrate the object struck through the fault of the striker. So tg-bbrmga means pretty 
(of things) ; dhMrmga, nice (to taste) : all in addition to the senses above given. 

This is carried, with more or less obvious reference to origin, throughout the language* 

Thus # 

In Be* : jroi, pliable, soft Then a cushion, wax or sponge is of-yod, soft : a cane Is Sto-yob,, 
pliable : a stick or pencil is dfcd-yoi, or bko-yob, pointed : the human body is ul-yob, soft ; Class II. of 
Hs parts (hand, wrist, Ac.) we mg-yU, soft; fallen trees ate ar-yob, rotten ; an sdee ia %g-yob, blunt 


So again, in Boas «AtW»g«, tying up (whence also that which is usually tied 
a bundle of plantaiuc. faggot*). Then Mbognga le tying up a pig a grease . dk*-cMog»g«, 
tying up jack-fruit : ur-oAdrepUM tying up birds : ong-ehdrognga, tying up the feet of suokpg pig»- 

h. — General Senes at Prefixes to Boota. 

Possibly the feeling or instinct, which prompts the use of the prefixes corr«otly, e<mld be caught 
n» by a foreigner, juntas the Andamanese roots might be traced by a sufficiently patient etymologist, 
Zt » ^dT4y difficult and would require deep study. The Andamanese themselves, however, 
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f unerringly apply them without hesitation, even in the case of such novel objects to them as cushions, 
sponges and pencils ; using ot in the former cases, because they are round and globular, and 
dM in the tatter, because they are rounded ofi to an end. In both these cases one can detect an 
echo of the application of the prefixes to. the body : ot of head, nook, heart, 5 &ki ot tongue 
chin, &c. ' ■ ■' 

Portraan gives somewhat doubtfully the following as the concrete modifying refercncna of such 
prefixes to the names of things . ' 


ot- ,** ... 

round things 

fito- .*• ... 

... long, thin, pointed, or wooden things 

aka-, oko- ... 

... * hard things 

ar- 

... upright things 

ig- 

... weapons, utensils, things manufactured 

ad- ... K ... 

... speech (noises) of animals 


With this habit may be compared the use of numeral coefficients in Burmese and many other 
languages* 

From Portman also to ay be abstracted, doubtfully again, the following modifying abstract 
references of some of the radical prefixes :■ — 


ot-, oto-, Gto- 

.M 

special relation" 

ig -, ik-, i- 

ass 

reference in singular to another person 

iji- 


reference in plural to another person 

ob-, ep- 


reference to ideas 

akaii- 

•t • 

reference to self 

ar-, ara— * ... •*# 

• •• 

plural reference to persona generally 

ai— , ara~ «•* »•• 


(also) agency 

ad— ... ... 


action of self 

ab— • « « ... 

• M 

action or condition transferred to another in singular 

oiyo- 

• •• 

action transferred to others in plural 


The following preliminary statement of the function of the radical prefixes can, therefore, be 
made out : viz., to modify the meanings of roots by denoting — 

(1) the phenomena of man and parts of his body : 

(2) the phenomena of objects : 

(3) the relation of ideas to the human body and objects : 

(4) reference to self : 

(5) reference to other persons : 

((i) ideas ; t. c., (a) actions of self, ( b ) actions transferred to others, (c) actions of others 
(agency) : ¥ 

(7) reference to ideas. 

i. — The Use of the u Personal Pronouns. ” 

The habit of the Andamanese of referring everything directly to themselves makes the use of 
* the referent substitutes for their own names (personal pronouns) aproraiuent feature in their speech. 
These arc in full in the Bojtgngiji Group as follow : — 

Th© “ Personal Pronouns.” 


English. 

Bea. 

Balawa. 

Bojigvab, 

JUWAl. 

K6l. 

I 

d'ol-la 

d*ol 

t’u-le 

t’u-le 

k-t'a-le 

Thou 

ng\>l-la 

ng’ol 

ng’u-le 

ng’a-bile 

k-ng’a-Ie 

He, she, it 

ol-la 

ol 

u-le 

a-kile 

kka-u-le ! 

We 

m’olW-ehik 

m’&lo-chit 

m-u-le 

m’e-kile 

laroi’n-le 

You 

ng’olbi-ekik 

ng’olo-chit 

ng’ime’l 

og’e’l-kile 

k-ng’nwfi’l 

They 

blobchik 

olo-chit 

u’u-le 

,/i nVkile ' ■ 

kfiehlft-n’o. 




1 ' j. w liimited Pre-inflexion. 

In <wnnbil®tlon with pud before the radical prefixes the u personal pronouns- " are abbreviated 
thu« in all the language dl th$ Bojigaglji Group ;-l 

Abbreviated u Pronominal n Forms. 


( 4*- in BSas Bakwa 
’** ( t’-in Boikyab, Jth 


thou, thy 
he, his, <feo, 
we, our .. 

you, your 

they, their 

this* that one 
that one 


( t’-in Bojigyab, Juwai, K6I 
. ng'- in all the Gfoup 
. not expressed in the Group 
. in' -in all the Group 
( ng' - in Bea. Balawa, Bojigydb 

* i ng* *1 m Juwai, K6i 

( not expressed in Boa, Balawa 
( n' - in Bojigyab, Juwai* K61 
r k' - in BSa, Balawa, K6l 

* l not expressed in Bojigyab* Juwai 
„ t* - in all the' Group 


In this way it can be shown that there are no real “ singular possessives " in Andamanese, as 
the so-called “ possessive pronouns ,f are merely the abbreviated forma o£ the “personal pronouns" 
plus i a ( -da), Ac. = belonging to, (property) : thus— 


“Possessive Pronouns/’ 


English. 

Bis A,. 

Balawa. 

BojigyIb. 

JlJWAt. 

KAl- 

my, imno 

d'la-da 

d’oge 

t'lya-da 

fiyea-kile 

Viyo-cbe 

thy, thme 

ng'Ia-da 

ng’ege 

ng’iya-da 

ng'iyea-kile 

ug’iye-dtde 

his, her, its 

Ift-da 

ege 

iya-da 

eyea-kile 

iye-dele 


The “ plural possessives” have been brought into line with the expression of plurality by radical 
prefixes, as will be seen later on. 

Now, it is easy enough to express on paper the true nature of the above abbreviations by the use 
of the apostrophe, but in speech there is no distinction taade. Thus, one can write “ d'wi-ldma-r&, 
I missed (ray) blow,” but oue must say “ dunldmare.” So one can write ng'ot-jdbag-da, “you 
( are a ) vicious ( brute ) ” but one must say ngotjabagda. So also one can write : 

«r-tdm d’un-t'ig-jiiliag I’etla-re 

formerly I-band-eye-bad exist-did 

’ dchitik d’un-t'ig-bSn-nga 

now I-haud-eye-good 

( once I wa* a dufEer, now I am good all round ). 

But one must say " drtdm duntigjubag leddre, debit ik dunttgberinga , ’ It would, therefore, be 
correct to assert that, though Andamanese is an agglutinative tongue, it possesses a very limited 
pre-inflexion, i, inflexion at the commencement of its words, 

, limited Correlated Variation (Concord). 

The Andamanese also express the intimate relation of the “ personal pronouns" with their 
predioators (verbs) by a rudimentary correlated variation ( post-inflexion in the form of ooucord ) 
of forms thus * 

m&mi-ke mfimik-ka nmmi-ro m&mi-nga 

skeptogis sleeping-was sleep-did sleep-ing 
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V 


Then, 

do mUtm-ke $. 
da tnimi-ks... 
da mftmire ... 
dona maminga 


*1* •*« I atn sleeping 

I was sleeping 

... ... I slept 

»e> ••• I {me) sleeping 


This peculiarity is shown in all the Bejigngfji Group, exoept K61 ; thue : ■— 


English. 

Bra. 

Balawa. 

BojiotIs. 

J0WAI. 


** In .the Present Tense *• 



I 

do 

do 

ink 

te 

Thou 

»go 


ngak 

nge 

He, she, it 

& o 

ong 

nk 

a 

We 

na6icho 

mot 

mfi t 

me 

You 

ngoicho 

ng6ngot 

nuk 

nge 1 

They 

eda 

ongot 

net 

a 


41 In the Post Tense ” (ka and re). 


I 

da 

do 

tong 

te 

Thou 

nga 

ngo 

ngong 

Bg© 

He, she, it 

a 

ong 

ong 

a 

We 

meda 

mongot 

xrtofc 

me 

You 

ngeda 

ngongofc 

ngonget 

ngei 

They 

eda 

ongot 

net 

ne 


* l In the Present Participle” (nga). 


I 

dona 


tot»g 

tbn 

Thou 

ngona 


ngong 

ngcm 

He, she, it 

oda 


ong 

6n 

We 

moda 


m6t 

mon 

You 

ngoda 


fcgowei 

ngowel 

They 

oda 


nong 

no 


1. — Expression of Plurality by Badical Prefixes. 

The examination of the “pronouns” shows that the Andamanese can express things taken 
together (plural) as well as things taken by themselves (singular). This in their language 
generally is expressed by changing the forms of the radical prefixes, in Boa and Balawa 
habitually and in Kol and Juwai occasionally. Thus: — 


Sing. 

Plc. 

Si no. 

Plo. 

Sing. 

Plu. 



In BSa. 



otr 

otot- 

ong-, on- 

oiot- 

ig-. ik-, »- 

itig- 

ab- 

at- 

ar- f ara- 

arat- 

aka- 

akat~ 

6to~ 

6tot- 

eb- 

ebet- 

iji- 

ijit*, ijet-' 

dko- 

okot- 

ad~ 

ad- 

akan- 

akan- 

en- 

et- 







In Balawa. 



ftfc- 

6tot- 

6pg- 

fingot- 

id- 

id»t- 

ap- 

at- 

ar-, are- 

arat- 

aka- 

akat- 

fito- 

6tot- 

eb- 

ebet* 

idi- 

idit* 

$ko- 

6kot- 

ad- 

ad- 

akan- 

akan- 

en- 

et- 




1 




Sing* 


Pin. 



,1 .1 11.1 1 ,.U1|||,C.. 1- 

?v* 

SlM». 

Ptu, 

f SlMO. 

1 

In JSwai. 

V 

* 

ub* 

% at- 

iehe* 

Iran- t i 

t* in- 

in- 

*»• 



Tn KM. 


* , 

a- 4 

0- 

ache- 

n®- 

en- 

in- 



As has be$h already acted, the* plural of the “personal pronouns” iu the “ possessive” 
form lias been made to fall into line with the plan of expressing plurality by means of the 
Radical prefixes. Thus : — 

Table of Singular and Plural «* Posseeaivos.” 



Ewoush. 

fi&i. 

Balawa, 

Sing. 

my 

diada 

dege 

Pin. 

our 

me tat 

matat 

Sing. 

thy 

nglada 

ngcge 

Pin. 

your 

©tat 

ngatat 

Sing. 

his 

lada 

ege 

Pin. 

their 

fintat 

atat 


Bojigt&b. 

JUWAJ* 


tiyeda 

tiyeakile 

tiyiche 

miyeda 

miye 

miyedel© 

ngiyeda 

ngiyeakil© 

ngiyedele 

ngiyida 

ngiyel 

ngiyil 

iyeda 

eyeakile 

iyedcte 

niyeda 

niye 

niyiche 


m. — Qualitative Susses. 


The suffixes of Andamanese are ( radical ) qualitative ( expressing the class of a word )* 
or functional ( expressing its function in the sentence )* The radical qualitative suffixes 
usually employed are 

For Indicators (Nouns)* 


Bka. 

Balawa. 

Bojigyab. 

JUWAI. 

K6l. 

-da 

-da, -nga, -ke 

da 

-lekile, -kite 

-che, la 

-la, -ola 

-1© 

-le 

... 

4e 

4a, 4o 

-o, -6 

-0 

-6 

-© 


-ba 


The first of these is usually dropped in Balawa, and in all the languages also unless the 
word is used as an integer, or sentence m itself* The second is an honorific, and is always added 
in full* The third is “vocative” and is suffixed to the name called out* The fourth 
is a negative! thus, abliga-da, a child ; abllga*ba i not a child, a boy or girl. 

For Explicators (Adjectives). 

•da 

da 


-re - -et, -ot, -t 

The second is honorific : the third applies to attributes, &c., of hnman beings. Generally 
these affixes follow the rale for those of the indicators ( nouns ). 


\ 

Enowsh. 

B»a* 

for Predioators (Verbs), 
Balawa. Rojioyab. 

JTOwAI, 

K$l* 

<kiU)» 

-ke, -kan 

-ke, -ken 

-ke, -kan. 

-che, -chine 

-ye 

wesCkiflJiug 
(kill Jed A 

-ka 

-ka, -te, -kate 

-ya, -ye 

-chike 

-ye, -k 

-re 

-t> -et 

-nga, -nen 

-chikan 

-an, -ueo 

may-w>t(kBl)« 

-kok 

I 

r 

-k 

-chik 

-k 

(hill)ing 


~t, -et, -im 

-nga 

*«* 


(kill)* not 

-ba 

•be 

-na 

*»• 


was ( kiiljing not 

-t& 

**» 

«*( 


•** 

wffl (kill) 

-fee 

* l 

^ _ 

*•• 

•a* 

*«t 

■ ir '■ r "' 

*r TT 

fftwnm. 
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The last three suffixes are added to the suffix — - nga in Boa, thus 5— • 

do m&mi-nga-ba 4 

I " sleep^ing-not ( I am not asleep ) 

dona mami-nga-bo 

I sleep-ing-will (I shall sleep) 

kararaa dol-la kop-nga-ta 

bow me~by cutfc-ing-(was)-not ( I was not making a bow) 

n. — The Functional Suffixes. 

The usual function al suffixes in. Andamanese are : — 


Table of SuffLxes. 


English. 

Baa. 

Balawa. 

BojigyIb. 

Jawai. 

K6l. 

In, to, at 

-len 

-len, -kan, -a 

-an 

-an 

-an 

From 

-tek 

-fce, -le 

-e, -ie, -le 

~e, -lak 

-e, -lake, -kale 

Tq, towards 

-lat 

-lat 

-lat 

-late 

-late 

Of 

-lia 

-lege 

-liye 

-leye 

-liye 

For 

-leb 

-leb 

-leb 

-lebe 

-lebe t 

After 

•lik 

-le 

-le 

-le 

-le 


o. — The Functional Suffixes are Lost Boots. 

Attempt at Beoovery. 

It may be taken as certain that the functional suffixes are roots, now lost to Andamanese' 
recognition, agglutinated to the ends of words by the usual means in their languages, as 
exhibited in the prefixes ; viz tf by prefixing to them V- t t'-, h'- in the manner already explained. 
The roots of some of the suffixes can be fairly made out thus, from the Vocabularies : — 

(1) Len , han , a, an, “in, to, at,” seem to be clearly V- 9 k*- + the root en f e , ik } 

44 take, hold, carry, seize, ” 

(2) Tet t te 9 le , e , lak , lake , hate , “ from ’ ’ seem to be J # *, V* 4* the root it, », 

eak, “ take away. ” 

( 3 ) Lat> late t 44 to, towards, ” seem to be l’~ 4* the root af, ate, 41 approach. ” 

( 4 ) Xta, lege, liye . , (eye , 44 of n seem to be T- + the rpot fa, ege , if, ege t 44 belonging to.” 

( 5 ) Leb , lebe , 44 for ” seem to be V- 4* a root not traced. 

( 6 ) Lile, le, u with, after v seem to be f- 4- the root ik , e, ok, 44 to go with, follow on. ” 

IV. — PHONOLOGY, 
a. — The Voice of the Andamanese. 

The voice of the Andamanese, though occasionally deep and hoarse, is usually pleasant and 
musical. Tkb mode of speech is gentle and slow, and among the women a shrill voice is used in speak- 
ing ; but though the tendency is towards a drawled pronunciation, they can express their meaning 
quickly enough on occasion, too quickly, indeed, for a foreigner to clearly follow the minutiae 
of pronunciation without very close attention. The general tone of the voice in speaking fa low. 

On an examination of the prevalent vowels and vowel interchanges and tendencies in the 
languages of the South Andaman (Bojigwglji) Group of Tribes, as described by Fortmaa, it may be 
said that they relatively speak thus from a close to an open mouth ; — 

Juwal ... ... ... with closed lips 

BojigyAb and Kol ... with flattened lips 

Balawa with open lips 

Bea ... ... ... with lips tending to open wide. 

It is interesting to note that the above results carry one straight from North to fjjotrtW 



' b. -HMtorrof tuff Ssdnotion « Lan&age to Writing. 

Tho A*p4mm tfaedk, a» it is «ow «tbdi«d,#M first committed to Writing ofi a system Med 
by myellf, f&iehwa* to adaptation o* toe systtoi, invented by Sir William Jones in 179* for 
tbs Indian Languages, and -afterwards adopted, with some practical modifications introduced by 
SwW.W. Btantwvby toe Government of Indio as toe * Hunterian System” Mytaethod uf.wrliing 
Andamanese wmCsitbse^ieatly modified for scientific purposes by Mr. A. J. Ellis in 1882, baring 
so highly trailed and competent a guide, one cannot do better than use here a modification ofCis ’ 
System, adapted to toe needs of a general publication.- Portman, unfortunately, has, in his 
publications, gone ids Own way to the great puzale of students. <, K „ 

In thin view, there is no necessity to say anything of the consonants used, and as to toe vowels, 
the following table Will sufficiently exhibit them in the Bea Language : — i, ■’ 




The Vawele in Bea. 





Btfausiiu 

Bea. 



Bullish. 

Bea. 

fib 

.*» idea, cut 

alabft 

o 


indolent 

boigpti 

a 

»• cur 

bS, yaba 

<5 

• it 

pole 

job 


... eaea 

ebtka 

517 

M* 

konig ( Ger. ) 


il 

... father 

dake 

h 

*** 

pnt 

polike 

it 

... fathom 

jarawa 

6 

• Id 

awful 

t&gO 

e 

... bed 

emej 

u 

«•# 

inth<enee 

bultura 

t 5 

... fade 

akabeada 

u 


pool 

pud re 

e 

pair 

er 

ai 

• • • 

bite 

daike 

i 

... U'd 

igbadigre 

au 

• • * 

bowse 

ebepaua 

i 

police 

J Ad! 

iu 

Ml 

haas (Ger.) 

chan 

• il 



... 

oi 


bail 

bbigoli 


o. — Peculiarities of Speech. 

Stress in Andamanese is plnoed on every long vowel, or on the first syllable of the root or stem. 
Peculiarities of pronunciation in the South Andaman Languages are as follow: — 

Bea. 

Sibilants tend to become palatals, a to eh : b and 6 are interchangeable : final open & and l tend 
to a and e • t is an indistinct palato-dentaL 

Balaam. 

4 is palato-dental and lisped, of, Irish pronutic ation of English t and d. The a rowels tend to 
be drawn out : a to become o, and A to become od. There is also an incipient sandht in words ending 
in gutturals : o, g., rdk, pig ; rdg-doamo, pig’s flesh. 

• Bojigyftb 

oh is palato-dental and tends to (, and toe eh of Bea tends in Bojigy&b to become t ; f. palatals 
tend to became sibilants. 

Juwai. 

Short Towels ore not dearly marked : « and a are interchangeable : final e and 6 tend to it , 
Vanishing short vowel* are common and are shown thus, fr&ngap : o is often drawled, to 6 ; . 
penulti mate e is lengthened to 6, and stressed 6 is drawled to 6a. There is sandhi of final and miflat 
Towels la connected consecutive words. Dental, palatal and oerebral t all exist : palatals tend to' 
dentals, eh to t : p tends to soften to ph and almost to f. 

* K 61 . 

5 Interchanges with <5: A tends to ed, c/. old English pronunciation pyerden lor garden: 
e tends tod: final open vowels are uncertain. 

if f ound in Ou«8 only. 
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1 V, - fHI SOBT^BEir AND OUTSE 01OIF1 

a — Proofs of th© identity of the* Northern and Son thorn Groups of Languages. 

01 the Five Languages of the Northern (Yerewa) Group* two, K&rfc sod Tiibft, ere still ipiit* 
unstudied, the knowledge of the existence of the bribes speaking them being: of less than two years* 
standing, and the Language of the Yere Tribe is very little known. Portraan has, however* preserve# 
long lists, unfortunately to be treated with much caution, of Kede and Chariar words, together with- 
'many sentences, and it will be sufficient here to give a series of roots and stems, showing where the- 
Northern and Southern Languages meet and hew closely related they are by roots : premising that 
the syntax and word-structure of the Northern Group is identical with that of the Southern Group,, 
and that affixes, notably the radical prefixes, are used precisely in the* same way in both Groups.. 
It is in the names for common objects and things that languages show their relationship, and the 
Bojigngi ji and Yerewa Groups form no exception to this rule. 

Table or eome Bojigngiji and Yerewa Boots, showing a common origin. 


English.. 

Bea. 

Bojiovab. 

Kede. 

ChArxJIr. 


reg 

re 

ra 

ra 

turtle ( bawkbill ’){ 

tau 

tare 

t6r6 

tdro 

clam 

ohdwai 

cliowai 

chowai 

choa 

grub* 

bilfca 

peti 

pata 

pata 

fish 

yat 

taiye 

tajeu> 

tajeu 

bow ( N. ) ! 

chokio 

chokio* 

chokie 

chokwi 

bow ( S. ) 

karama 

ko 

ku 

ku 

wooden arrow 

tirlech 

tol6 

tirleich 

tirleit 

wooden pig a. 

paligma 

paligmai 

paligma* 

paligma^ 

wooden a. head 

sham 

cham 

ch6m 

chom 

harpoon string' 

betma 

kOri / 

befcmd 

luremfi 

bamboo bucket 

gob 

bire 

kup 

kuj> 

shell-dish 

chldi 

kar 

kar 

kar 

shel 1-c up ( nautilus )♦ 

odo 

kor 

kar 

kor 

adze 

wdio 

wole 

wo 

olo 

baby-sling 

chip 

chepe 

chips 

ohiba; 

oord-ornament 

ra 

ra 

ro 

iku 

leaf- wrapper 

k&pa 

kaba 

kfibo 

kobu 

red-ochre 

kbiob 

keyep 

keip 

Jtoip 

stone hammer 

tailibana 

me 

mio 

med 

stone anvil 

rfirap 

rarap 

rdrop 

rorop 

canoe 

roko 

ro* 

ro 

rua 

c. outrigged 

charigma 

charikma 

chorok 

cliorok 


The same community of roots- is to be seen in the names of the trees on the islands, establishing 
beyond doubt the close common origin of the Andaman Tribes of the Yerewa and Bojigngiji Groups, 
though it will, of course, be understood that in full form, with prefixes and suffixes, very nearly 
related words are in practice unintelligible to the ear. There are, equally of course, a great number 
of words, the roots of which, While common to each other in the Yerewa Group, differ entirely tronv 
those common to the Bojigngiji Group : thus— 

Table, of varying Bojigngiji and Yerewa Bootup 


Ewouish. Bba. BojigyIb. Kede. ChariIr 

oruamental.net r£b , ■ rap chirebale chirbab 

jungle-cat baisn beyan chan chan 

belt, round \m bel tfitd tfttft 

b. flat,, broad rdgun rogaa kuto kudu 



£h»usb. 

I 

Boiiaris. 

JCan &» 

GhariAb, 

iroa fish-harrow 

tfilbod 

pfit 

rautul 

rautul 

lart® » comb; 

* ta * 

¥ 

join 

joto 

honey 

Aja 

koi 

tumel 

tumel 

black honey 

tobul 

tipal 

niaro 

maro 

cockles 

, 61 a 

tsfe 

bun’ 

bun 


It l« to be observed that in the above list, the compound stem in Boa for iron' fish-arrow* Mbod, 
is made up apparently of the roots pit and tvX in the other languages quoted : while rauhtl seems to 
have become transferred from the pig, ra, to the fish, taje** A siimlar transfer has taken place 
between turned timely the “ black honey” of the North, and tobul , tipai, the 44 honey ” of the South* 
All the above observations tend to confirms the close connection* between the Tribes and the 
Languages of both Groups. 

b. — The Outer Group ( Ongo^Jarawa ) examined. 

In turning to the 5nge~Jhrawa Group, one finds that the hostility of the Jarawas, and the 
only recent friendliness of the Onges, combined with the inaccessibility of the island they inhabit, has 
caused the knowledge of their language to be but slight. However, we hate the careful Votajbulixty 
of Gblebrooke made in 1790, and- those made by Port man and M. Bonig 18 just a Century 
later. An examination of these affords sufficient results for the present purpose : w*., proof of the 
fundamental identity of the language of these people with that of the rest of the Andaman Tribes, 
and wliat io, perhaps, quite as Interesting, proof that Colebrooke’s informant really was a J&rawa. 

c. — The limited knowledge of it. 

A comparison of such of Portman’s words as can be compared withColebrooke’s, when shown 
with roots and a{fi~es separated, and reduced to one system of transcription, produces the following 
results ; noting that in their actual lists, both enquirers fell mto the natural error of taking the 
prefixed inflected ** personal pronouns v to be essential parts of the words to which they were 
attached : — 

A List of Onge-Jarawa Words. 1 * 


English*. 

CJOLEBKOOKfi’a Jabawa. 

Postman’s Ongbs* 

BoNia’n Owaies. * 

arm 

pt~h 

om -M*le 


arrow 

batoi 

batoi 

bato 

bamboo 

o-ta-li 

o-da-le 

o-da-le 

basket 

ter*- nge 

/6-le 

«1-le 

bead * 

tahi 

taiyi (stone) 

hwoi 

beat 

ingo-tavya (b. a person) 

yohwo-b* 

on-yokwoJte 

belt 

oto-yode 

are^hm-ge 

**• 

bite 

m-o-p<ika~be (b. mo) 

om+bapa-be (b, a^person) 

mi-bagfrb* 

black ' 

clupn - go 

be 

i-hiu 

blood 

ko-c fringe 

ga-c/te-nge 

cAe-nge 

bone 

ag-i-te-nge (your b.) 

om-da-ge 

•a. 

bow 

to- nge (f wood), ta~hi 
(as ahowa in ug-utahi) 
(your bow). 

aai , 

ae 

breast 

ha 

ga-&a~ge 

ga-ya-ge 

canoe 


du-nge 

da- nge 

chin 

pWo-age (a. bom) 

ihi-ta-nge (c. bone)l 


cold 

choma 

on-yitfe-be (to be c.) „ 

•a* 

cough 

Ingo-fu-lfe (PfepM) (to*e.) 

i^Zw-be 

uduAxs 

drink 

m-wggo-bQ (I A) 

tnjo-be 

a *-• 

eat 4 

hwa-go 

ik-toa-ge 

... 

earth 

M<mga*gs 

iut<mo*nge 

#»• 


» SeeAppendk O. ' T 11 Boot* shown in italics. * 
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Ia some of the above words, where Colebrooke differs from Portm&n, it will bm found that 
Golebrooke’s forms, when reduced to a common transcription, are nearest the Osage. 

d. — Recovery of Colebrooke’s Jarawa Vocabulary of 1790. 

By pulling the words in the first list to pieces, the identity in race of Golebrooke’s native 
( Jarawa ) with Portman’s natives ( Onges ) will be at once evident. Many roots and affixes 
are common, and the words are clearly built up precisely as are all other Andamanese words by 
radical prefixes to roots relating fundamentally to the body and its parts and by qualitative 
suffixes. In addition to this, the prefixes are joined to the “ personal pronouns M by pre-inflexion 
in the manner peculiar to the Andamanese languages. And although we have nothing more 
on record of the Jarawa tongue than Ocrlebrooke's list, supplemented by Port man f s, of 
any value, we have thus enough to establish the relation of Jarawa and Onge as languages of 
the same Group, and the relation of both as languages of the same Family as the other 
Andamanese tongues. -v 


In Jarawa the b of Onge tends to interchange with and by inference the Jarawas appear 
to use ngg for the Onge ng and to Bay i-nggo in place of onge. « 

Leaving the roots to explain themselves, the inflected forms of the “ pronouns " Show 
themselves, thus 

Onge-Jarawa “Pronouns.” 


English. 

Jarawa. 

Ongb. 

1, my 

m’ - 

m’ - 

You, your 

ng’- 

ng’- 


The qualitative suffixes appear to be as t follow : — 

Onge-J&rawa Qualitative Suffixes. 


for “nouns” 

for * * verbal nouns * 1 

for “verbs” 


-li, -le 

-nge, -nga, -ge, -ke 
-be 


-le 

-nge, -ng, -ge, ke 
-be, me 


The radical prefixes are given in a great variety of forms, which will probably disappear 
on closer knowledge of the languages. 


Jarawa. 


Onge-Jarawa Badioal Prefixes. 

Onge. 


ingo-, ingi-, inga-, onke-, ting-, d- 
uni 

0- , i-, 6t- 

1- 
pi- 
i- 

aha-, a- 


f 6ni-, on a*, dnu-, duo-, dnan-, ina-, ine-, eng- 
\ eni-, onge-. 

Ti- 
ft-, d-, a-, e- 
eje- , ichin-, e- 
ibi-, ebe- 

akwa-, akwe-, ako*, ik-, ig-, i~ 

aha-, a- 

omo- 

are- 

alan- 


omo- 

oto- 
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English. 

Qngk-Jaiuwa. 

ll ' u * U1 * 1 ~" J rU¥.4.^n»j | »Wil.^l! i J-H'-ic [l Jl l- H 1' 1. 1 IJ 

Buuimira Lamqbaobb. 

red ochre 

gyalap 

bilap, apia 

net 

obi | 

chi 

sneeze * 

che, chi / 

ebiba (BSa, Balawa) 

“God” 

Uluga : ( #%<?, thunder ) 

Puluga, Bilafc ( Baa, tc 
atom ) 

turtle 

chbbe 

chokbe (Kede, Ch&ritr) 

water 

h ig 

ina ( Bea, Balawa) 

bone 

to 

ta, toa (BSa, Balawa ) 

wood 

ta, da 

ta, toa, to 


Colebrooke showed all sorts of impossible things to his Jarawa to name, and one interesting 
result is the following ; — 

EwohisH. 

cotton-cloth 1 
paper / 


Jarawa. 

pa x — nge be 

flat - become - is 


Ongk, 

be — nge be 
flat - become -is 


Of course, no J&rawa had ever seen before anything approaching to either o^ject lf and 
this man’s one expression for both means “ it is (has been) flattened, ” which is what the savage 
meant to convey, when ashed anything bo impossible as to name them. 

In Appendix B will be found a further list of Onge wbrds to aid in the study of this 
interesting language. 

g. — Derivation of Mincopie, W 


We are now in a position to solve a great puzzle of ethnographists for a century and more : 
why were the Andamanese called M incopie by Europeans? What wqrd does this transcription 
represent ? It can ppw be split up thus :~~ 

M-6 nge — be 

I — man-kind-ain 
( I am an Onge ) 

Or, as the Jarawas perhaps pronounce the expression, “ M-inggo^be, ” or eVen “ M-injo-be,” 
I am an Inggo (Injo). The name given by the Onges to themselves is a “ verbal noun,” 
b-nge, man-being. So that when questioned as to himself by Oolebrooke, his Tarawa replied 
r M’inggobe, ” or something Hke it, which compound expression by mistranscription and 
misapprehension has bepome the well-known Mincopie of the general ethnologic^} books in many 
languages for an Andamanese* The Onges call their own home, the Little Andaman, 
Gwabe-l’Onge. Jarawa is a modern Bea term, possibly radically identical with Yerewa, the 
Bea name for the Northern Group of Tribes, 

It is just possible that Colebrooke’ s Jarawa misunderstood what Was wanted altogether and 
simply said, M I am ( will be, would be) drinking : tnringgo-be, I-drink-do.” 

I have now to record a great disappointment. The proof that the method herein adopted for 
recovering the Jarawa Language was correct lay in the fact that the word t-wgtf for “ water ” was 
ascertained from a little Jarawa boy captured during an expedition in February, 1902, and the 
identical word was quite independently unearthed from Golebrookc’s and Porfcman's Vocabularies as 
Onge-J&rawa for u water.” The only other word clearly ascertained from the boy, walu-ng for 
« pig,” has not been gathered independently as yet. This little boy was the last of the prisoners left, 
who were captured on that occasion, as the women and small children and girls were all returned and 
only two boys kept back for a while, in order to get their language, Ac., from them. Of t^ese, the 
elder died of fever, and on the very day that their language was fairly recovered, and we were in 
a position to set to work to learn quickly from him, the younger died yery suddenly of piie1amonie> 
without any waning illness, ft. 



f a kl A j ■ * 


la the Bqjtypufti Group. 

$? W * ? to ' * , * 1 n * v .* 

fc' t^fSb* B3a Fewiwi has 'ham already 0m,) 

Jf t <* 

Balasra Version. 


Xfctffifths* * Xdvtt r ong-thi&r — ts Puiuga ft toogo choapa f — mo 

{$ Mib}' longrftgo 1 ifa Place) — by God * bis platform fire bringing 

— kata J ong Be dkat-p6ra pkguru — iV — a — re j Bolub 5t ha TitrMr. 

— Was J be taking f all— men bam — t di — d | (a Man) and (a Man) 

tea Bilichau ongat oto — juntgmu -*># — ia | ongot at — - yShat mo 

and, (a Man) they in-the-sea-wen — t — did | they fiat becom- 

nga | tmgot opro iitM-ena — to RgkwshVar-tonga-baroij — a oho — dal 
-f-ing { they carry-taking — by (a Place) -Tillage — in fire-mak- 

— nga V — a — re 

— ing di ■*-* d 


Portman’s Bendering. — - Dim-D&ra, a very long (note ago, at Keri-rong-tfiwer, was 
hringing dire from God’s platform. He, taking tbe fire, burnt everybody with it. Bolub and 
Tarkdr and Bilieban fell into tbe sea and became fish. They took the fire to Bokwa-l’ar-tonga 
Village and made fires there. 

Bojigy&b Version. 


Tvl-Voko-tim — > an Bilik Vong — pat — ye J Luratut' | Tong at ab 

{ a Place ) — ■ in God sleep-— did | ( a Bird ) | he fire 

Luratut Vong — di — ye J kota ong Bilih Tab — biki — ye J hota Bilik 
(a Bird) ^eeia — ed | then be God bum — t | then God 

— ye | JBMk | Tong at U —ye \ ong t Luratut Toto — 

— ed | God j he fine seiz — ed j be then (a Bird) (with) 


— lechi — nga | 
bring — ing j 

Tong — ltonyi 
awaken 
toi~cku — nga J 

firebitfc — mg J | 


hota M ong e Toirthal Tote — ioi-chu — ye f* Chatter Tong — di — ye j 
then again be tb«(» (a Man) ( with) fire-hit — did | (a Bird) . aeii — ed j 

ong LawOham — tea/ da •vnga | W6ta-Emi — m ota Lau-Cham | n'ong o — * kodak —mga, 
be a&Miiton —to/giv.— ing j" Wota-Bmi — in then aneestora | tbey fire-mak-iog. 

/ * /4 

” • portaan** Bandstiaip—Gdd was sleeping in Tftl-roko-tima. Lnratnt went to bring fine, 
Lbratut caught bold: of tW.fifre, then be burnt God, Tbe# God woke np. God seised tbe fire. 
Die bit Luratut #hk the Hi# ’fbkn again be bit Tarohal with tbe fire. Chatter caught bold 
gave 'it tMfi the ancestors made fire at Vfita-Emi, 


w*4» topi | 


Strait Vewrtotu 






f„VW ;flrs«wwitbsi«altng f 
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$-+ chfke at latch* Lech — lin a | hotah a 6ho — kodak — • chine at — lo 

•— was fire the4ate (a Han) — to he then he fire-make -*■ did fire — with 

, 4 ■ , <i*v ■ 

Karat-tatah — mi — in 

(a Place) — at ^ 

Port man’s Rendering. — Mr. Pigeon stole a firebrand at Kuro-t’on-mika, while God was 
sleeping. He gay© the brand to the late Lech, who then made fires at Karat-tatak-emi. 

K61 Version, 

T6l-l'olcO‘tim — eft Bilik — la pat — Tee j Luratut — la Oloo-Emi — t at kek — an | 

( a Place ) — in God asleep — was f ( a Bird ) (a Place ) — in fire too — k | 

K6lotat — he | lin V — a — chol — an Min-tong-ta — hete | Min~tong-ta — Ice to — lah 

( a Man ) — was | by ( he ) — wen — t (a Place ) — to | (a Place ) — to — by 

V — jr rltil —an | Kdlotat ISr — pin Vir — doh — an ] Virim — Itftdah — aw | 

(it) — out-wen—^ t | (a Man) charcoal break —did | fire-make-did j 

n*a riotam — tepur — an | at — Ice note — tepur — • an | Min-tong tfih-pdroich — 

they alive — became | fire — by (they) — alive — became | ( a Place ) village — 

in Janyil | w’<* Voho — kodak — an | 

in ancestors | they fire-make — did | 

Fortman’s Rendering. — God was sleeping at T61-roko-tima. Lumiufc took away fire 
to Oko-Emi. Kfilotat went to Min-tong-ta, (faking fire with him from Oko-Emi ). At 
Mm-tong-ta the fire went out. l£olotat broke up the charred firewood and made fire again, 
(by blowing up the embers). They ( the people there ) became alive. Owing to the fire they 
became alive. The ancestors thus got fire in Min-tong- tok village. 


APPENDIX B. 

Onge Vocabularies. 

The “ Outer Group ” of the Andamanese (Ongea and Jarawas) bears the closest resemblance 
in customs, Ac., t. e. t assuming them to boar any at all, to the Semangs and Aetas, of all the 
Andamanese Tribes, and hence there is much interest exhibited in their languages. Jn this 
Appendix, therefore, is gathered together as moot of the Onge Vocabulary as can be* with any degree 
of safety extracted from Portman’s Andamanese Manual , the information in which is not, however, 
unfortunately as clear as is desirable. 

Subsequently to the compilation of this article, Mr. M. Bonig, Assistant Harbour Master at 
Port Blair, made, at the present writer’s request, several trips, in January 1903, to the Little 
Andaman, the home of the Onges. He brought back with him three Ongea from Kw&tinyAbdi 
Greek on the East Coast of that island, named TdkfrUe, Antiok&ne, and AntideSkane, with the 
object of learning their langnage. When these mon were taken home again, four others, named 
Jdaboi, Gfigamin, Agodele and Ny&boi, of the Palankwe Sept were induced to go to Port Blair. 
Mr. Bonig found that they understood the words he learnt from the East Coast, but altered a good 
many, showing that Fortraan’s word* were collected in Ekita Bay, which belongs to the 
Palankwe Sept, and that differentiating dialects exist on the island. 

In the first of the accompanying Vocabularies,, wherever Portman’s words have been verified by 
Mr. Bonig, the fact is shown in square brackets [ In the second are recorded the words as to 
which Mr. Bonig either entirely differed from Porfcman or which he collected in addition* In both 
the roots have been separated from the prefixes and suffixes. 
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I. -»■ Fortmsn’s Vocabulary. 

dp 

Sonig't variants in square braclcsts. 


abwadant 

abuse (to) 
ache (to) 

acid 

adze [chisel) 
ant [small black) 
apron (women’s) 
armlet [fibre] 
arrow (iron) [reed) 
arrow (wood) 
arrow (fish) 
arrow (pig) 
arrow- shaft 
ashes 

awake (to) 
bag (of netting) 
bale oat (to) 
bamboo 
banana 
bark 

baib (arrow) 

basket 

beard 

beat (to) 

beetle [dung] 

belt (round) 

belt (broad, flat) 

binder 
bite (to) 
black # 

blood 

blow (to) [out fine] 

boil (to) 

bone 

bone (human) 
bow 

break (to) 
breast 

breathe (to) 
broom 

bucket (wood) 
bucket (bamboo) 
butterfly 
call (to) 
cane 


gene 

#an~kweb*-be 
bni-dang~wule-be 
(? bones a.) 
a-noii 

dbii [dan]** 

chantibo-de [yan°] 

ga-kwinyogade 

iibi-kwe 

batoi [bato] 

tota-le 

tome 

takbi 

taketede 

tongku-te [tong 0 ] 
loga-be 

kumumwi, taugude 

gaiye-boko~be 

ti-dade [o-dadc] 

yol6de 

gangwi 

tome 

to-le [tddc] 
on-gu-bo-de 
[dn-]yokwd be [yokwo 0 
todancliu [°ran°) 
m-are-kwa-ge (my b.) 
m-ino-kwe (my b.) 
tu-kwc 

on-i-baga-be [ditto] 
be 

ga-che-nge [che-nge] 

a-kwobo-be [ta-kuwo 0 ] 

tamboi-(bo) 

iohin-da-nge 

on-i-da~nge 

a-ai [a-e] 

gi-kwa-be [gi-kwa°] 
ga-ka-ge [ga-ge] 
kwaio-be 
da-ge 

ukwi [uku] 
kubttda-nge 
bebede [ditto] 
bn*gjb-be, on-ai-waba-be 
tati [ditto] 


cane-necklace 

canoe 

cast away (to) 

cheek 

chin 

clam 

clap (to) 

clay (white [yellow] 
for smearing [the 
body] ; 
cloud 
cocoanut 
cold (to feet) 
come (to) 

copulate (to) 
cough 

crab [large edible] 
creek 

cyrena-sbell (scraper) 
dance 

dead (to be) 
deaf 

dish (wooden) 

drink (to) 
dugong 
ear 
earth 
eat (to) 
ebb tide 
embrace 
eye 

fall (to) 

fastening (a) 

feather 

fern (sp.) 

fever (to have) 

fight (to) 

finger 

fire 

fish 

fist 

flip (to) 
flood tide 

% 00 


i-deda-le 
da-nge [ditto] 
yobbbine-be 
gig-boi (your c.) 
ibi-da-nge 
tagade 

ako.bana bekwe-be 
wo [bo] 

baije 

da-ge (? wood, tree) 
bngi-te-be 

inai-oba-be, onu-kwange- 
me [on-aiya 0 ] 
go-tdlo-be 
udu-ge [ditto] 
kagaia [kaga] 
kuai 
totude 
on-ola-ge 
bechame-me 
ik-aibene 
da-nge-, (wood) 
toba-nge 
iojo-be 
twowe 
ik-kwa-ge 
tntano 

oud-lokwale-be 

ga-de 

ku-ge 

on-i-jeboi [ditto] 
i-teka-be [gi-°] 
gwi-kwe 
g6-de 

tomojai, lakakai 
ungi-te-be 
on-ukwe-be 
ome 

tuke [ditto] 
choge [chau 0 ] 
o-beke [on- 0 ] 
bu-i-t5tftge~be 
kobakwe4e 
pgonoi [ngono] 


„ Xhi« read* Uke a corruption of the Indian and Barman U, a univereal instrument need aea knife, are, adre, 
eword, Ao., ae th* reenlt of moent interoouree with stranger*. 
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food (to take) 

gi-da-be 

foot 

m-u-ge (t»y f.) [on-u—] 

forbid (to) 

go-bokwe-be 

glod (to be) 

a-kioko4>e 

go (to) 

on-i-toto-be (come) 

God 

THu-ge 

good 

i-wado 

grass 

tokwongoye 

green 

totanda-nge 

gun 

on-ini-nye 

haii 

m-ode (my h.) [ode] * 

hand 

m-orae (my h.) [bn-ome] 

head-dress (cane) 

ng-hdeda-le (your h. d.) 

heavy (to be) 

ga-tnkwb-be N 

hip 

on-i-boi 

hiss 

ng-ik-iki (yon h.) 

hit (with arrow) 

gai'be 

honey 

tanjai [°ja] 

hook (for fish) 

tome 

hop (to) 

icbin-kwole-be 

iiot (to be) 

jonjome-be 

how much ? 

chib ? 

hum (to) 

gojai 

hungry (to be) 

on-gi-ai-me 

hut 

bedai [ditto] 

1, my 

mi 

Indian (an) 

i-nene 

iguana 

giti 

iron (knife) 

lea 

jawbone (human) 

ang-bo-de 

ornament. 


jump (to) 

akwa-tokwa-be 

kick (to) 

on-i-tekwdme-be 

kiss (to) (P smell) 

nyony6-be 

knee 

m-ola-ge (my k.) 

knee] 

bn-o-l&kwbchb-be 

laugh (to) 

onge-ma-be 

leaf 

be-be (to be flat) 

lick (to) 

gi-tome-be 

lie down (to) 

ng-amyi-be (you 1. d.) 

lip 

on-gnme 

lizard [sp.] 

Kvge [koichai] 

man 

bn-i-agido (married m.) 

mangrove 

tun-da-nge (tun-tree) 

mangrove fruit 

kwea 

marry (to) 

on-ya-be 

mat (sleepiug) 

emai 

micturate 

b-chblb-be 

moon 

chile-me [chilo-rae] 

mouse 

ala-nge 

much 

liwa-oga 


wmvmr. 


murder (to) 


noil * * 

m-obede-nga (DMya.) 

nadtiluB-sbell (cup) 

gaai * 

navel 

bn-i-kwa-le 

neck 

bu-a-ngito 

necklace 

m-a-ngitoke (my m) 

net 

ohi-kwe [ditto] 

nose 

bn~Unyaihoi 

orchid (sp,) 

kbyb 

ornament (of shav- 

fewibo-le 

ings) 

outrigger 

i-beda-ge 

paddle 

tm [tai] 

paodanus fruit 

ba-le 

path 

iche-le 

peel 

gangwi 

Pig 

kwi f 

pinch 

bu-i-gini-be [ghgine °] 

prick 

bn-i-takwa-be 

pot (cooking) • 

bdchu its case) 

quick, be l 

[ditto] 

Ingiko l 

rain 

gujb-nge 

red ochre 

alame 

red wax 

kwengane 

resin 

mone [ditto] 

ringworm 

jwichwi 

rope 

kwdla-ge 

rub (to) 

eb-ele-be 

run (to) 

[bn] akwe-belo-be 

saline 

[akwa^heta 0 ] 

ngie 

saliva 

ina-kwe*nge 

Balt 

♦ 

sand 

belai 

scar 

bn-i-bane 

scratch (to) 

akwe-bdxe 

sea 

i~nge (water) 

shampoo (to) 

bn-i-o-be 

shark 

kadu 

sharp 

ghecharo 

sharpen (to) 

totdkwe-be 

shave 

on-o-tale-be 

shell 

todandwi 

shoot (arrow) 

g»l.be [ditto] 

sing (to) 


sit (to) 

oa-n*ntoko-b« 

skin 

[nantok»°] 

X»»gwi (peel) 

sky 

faqgMypjfeftiX* no 

C*°) , 

omo-ka-be 
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small 

baiai 

smoke 

bn-o-t»boi 

snake ,i# 

tomogwi 

snake (sea) 

tebu-le 

sneeze 

A-chi-be 

sore (a) 

bn-i-bai [ditto] 

spill (to) 

gi-bu-be 

spine 

bn-o-noda-kwoi 

spitting 

bn-a-kwa-nge [bn-akwF] 

sprinkle (to) 

bn-a-nadi~be ■ 

squeak (to) 

gi-lako-be 

squeeze (to) 

on-ege-be 

stand 

doka-be 

stomach 

bu-a-nga-nge 

stone 

taiyi 

stool (to) 

on-i-yu-be 

stretch (to) 

on-a-kwombwoke-be 

stretch (to s. oneself) 

^•gbtb-be 

strike (to) 

kwoke-be % 

string (to) 

e-be 

stroke (to) 

on-a-oe-be 

sun 

eke [ditto] 

surf 

balame 

swallow (a) 

tugede-le 

sweep (to) 

tote-be 

swim (to) 

kwane-be 

take away (to) 

ge-akingko-be 

take hold (to) 

ge-nge-be 

tattoo (to) 

ng-ululcwone-be (you t.) 

tear (to) 

i-dokwo-be 

testicle 

on-i-kwo-ge [ditto] 


II* — Bonig’s 

Partmqn’s variants 
adze (email, for canoes) gan-kwe 1 

ant (large, rod-tree) 

lalu-ialu 

am 

on-ibi-le 

arise 

dobinkatc-be , 

arrive 

gi-gu-be 

awake (to) 

gi-taoji-be [loga-be] 

had 

i-bi-fce 

bath 

bn-a-kwantamule 

bee 

gu-ki ; 

bird 

»o-kai 

black 

i-kiu [b8] 

blind 

nebobene 

bottle 

botafle 

breast, to support the 

bn-wetaktt-be 

(women) 
bring back 

ga-tiko-be : che-be 

brow 

ejala 

bundle (palm-leaf) 

na-nge 


thorn * 

tundankie 

throat 

o-ngilo 

throw 

waikw6-be 

thunder 

blu-ge ( <4 God”) 

tiptoe (to be on) 

bn-U'jagaio-be 

tongue 

alan-da-ng© 

tooth 

m-a-kwe (mf t*) * 

toroh 

to-kwe [ti-kwe] 

tray (for food) 

toba-ge 

tumble (to) 

i-teka-be 

turtle 

nadela-nge [ditto], 
takwatoai 

turtle eggs 

kwagane 

tusk (pig) 

a-kwo 

umbrella (leaf) 

o*modu 

untie (to) 

i-lebu-be 

vomit (to) 

6-bulo-be 

walk 

bujto-be [bujo-be] 

water 

i-nge [ditto] 

wax (white bees’) 

ckileme 

weep (to) 

wana-be 

whetstone 

tijio-be 

whisk (for flics) 

tomo-ge 

whistling 

on-i-anga-le 

white 

tonkute 

wife 

on-i-au-le 

wind 

totote [ditto] 

wound 

on-i-ba-le £i-biU] 

yawn (to) 

on-a-lan go to-be 

yes 

on-a-laije 

Vocabulary. 

in square brackets * 


burn 

duleji-be 

burn (oneself) 

on-o-m ama- me 

buttock 

on-nena-b6i 

call (to) 

bn-a-kuchb-be 
[on-gyo-be : 
on-ai-waba-be] 

carry 

yegote-be 

catch (to) 

gi-bogula-be 

chew 

bn-i-lokwale-be 

child 

o-chile 

climb (to) 

o-twake-be 

close (to be) 

gai-chebene-be 

cloth 

kwelabd 

cohabit (to) 

ga-ele-be [go46l5-be] 

collect, heap up (to) 

gi?mbu-be 

cook (to) 

gi-wolai-be 

coral 

taie 

crab (large, edible) 

kaga 
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creep (to) 

dn-a-lakachy6-be j 

hurt (to) 

bn-ega-be 

cry (to) 

wan a- be 

iron (or any metal) 

take : 

cut (oneself) 

akite-be 

knife 

ohule [leA] 

cut (iron) 

ugatike-be 

knife-handle 

ohule-yan-kwe 

cut (with n knife) 

gi-ji-be 

leaf 

tomoji 

cut (with an adze) 

go-ete-be 

lift (to) 

ga-ntakwa-be 

dance (a) 

wanda-nge 

' light (lamp) 

mone 

day 

ekuje 

limp (to be) 

ga-ji-be 

deep 

oma 

little 

b-kiwea 

dirty 

ga-bitima 

liver 

gide 

dog (generic term) 

i-kita : wdme 

lizard (flycatcher) 

ketekete-le 

dog (female) 

chinge-ge 

lost (to be) 

logukonji-be 

dog (male) 

takwado 

man 

gae-le [bn-agi-Ie, 

dress (to) 

t6ikute-be 


married m.] 

drift (to) 

gi-buko-be 

month 

on-a-ngume 

[dry 

unkata ?] 

mosquito 

kwina-nge 

doll 

ngi-kuno 

mushroom 

kwatikwa-ge 

eat (to) 

on-i-kwawo-be 

night 

o-tebebelan 


[dn-i-lokwale-be] 

orchid (sp.) 

tomotui 

egg 

aie 

pack (a bundle, to) 

gi-kwe-be 

empty out (to) 23 

gi-bn-be 

pain 

on-a-ngitowe 

fern (sp.) 

tikwancbute-le 

perspiration 

on*o-tage-le 

fetch (to) 

alemaji-be 

pigeon (imperial) 

umu-go 

fill 

wotangle-be 

pigeon (Nicobar) 

tututu 

few 

giwe 

plantain 

chsgola ; yanlola 

fin 

gi-bole 

present (to) 

gi-bone-be 

finger 

on-o-boda-oge [ome] 

rain 

beja [gnjo-ngc] 

finished ! (I have no 

on-a-ngele 

recover (lost article, to) gi-tekwabeehe-be 

more I) 


recovery (from illness) 

gi-gangula 

fire-brand 

gi-dakwe 

red 

i-jedo 

firewood 

name 

return (come back, to) 

bn-i-katako-be 

flame (to flame up of 

bok>]i-be 

rub (to) 

on-kweta-be 

fire) 


run away (to) 

alemakd-be 

flower 

totibuli 

row (paddle, to) 

o-glanji-be 

forehead 

ejala 

scar 

ge-ki-nge [on-i-bare] 

forenoon 

ekeome 

screwpine 

mane 

fry (to) 

gi-ga-be 

see (to) 

ga-teaba-be 

fall (of the belly) 

i-bo*dia 

shallow 

i-kata 

give (to) 

eboieka-be 

sharp 

ngi-gi-lekuta [gi-echarej 

go (to) 

gb-angkinko-be 

shave (to) 

kwedale-be [bn*o4ale-be] 


[on-i-tbte*be) 

shell • 

tenje [todandwi] 

hammer 

kaula-le 

sick 

o-duleda 

head 

on-ota*be 

silent (to be) 

kwemetamoi-be 

headache 

o-duleda 

skats (fish) 

dugadode 

hide (to) 

on-a-kwe-be 

skin 

gati [gangwi, peel) 

hold (to) 

ge-nge-be 

small 

mintainene: giwe [baiai] 

hook (large, iron) 

adu 

smear (the body, to) 

bn-a-kwawe-be 

honeycomb 

lai 

smoke (to) 

nanto-be 

hot (to be) 

o-bentelenene-be 

speak (to) 

gi-lekwalinka-be 


[jonjome-be] 

spear 

gi*takwatewe 


** But see u collect, heap up.” 
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star 

kdiakdta , . * 

I tickle (to) ■ 

on-a-ngedegede-be 

•tear , 

gi-ngtdu-be 

I to-morrow 

okajetu 

sting (of a mosquito, to) &nd*bqjekb-be 

I tongs (bamboo, to Use) wako-be 

sting (of « bee, to) 

i5u»a«e~be 

tortoise-shell , 

o-dati 

atone 

‘ kwbi [taiyfj 

tom orer (to) 
understand 1 

jule-be 

stop {to) 

kwalakaji*be 

bn-ilokalema 1 

stout 

on-i-deame 

wash (to) 

gi-kwantai-be , 

sunrise (to) 

(eke)* 1 gl-bete-be 

wax (black bees') 

tibii 

sunset (to) 

(eke)* 4 gi-otukitibieji-be 

white 

oikala 

sweep (to) 

gatfo-be [tote-be] » 

whistle 

gwana [on-i-anga4e] 

take away (to) 

Mo-be [ge-afcingkb-be] 

wood 

tada-oge 

tall 

midokwalenene 

yam 

kalu 

throw 

toko-be [waikwo-be] 

yellow 

gi*kita 

tick 

nana-ge 

yes 

uiai [dn-a-laije] 


* APPENDIX C. 



The Andamanese Tribal Names aoeording to the Aka-BSa Language. 


Full. Abbreviated. 

Akk-Cbftrifir-(da) ... Chariar 

Akk-Kflra-(dft) ... Kora 

Ak'a-T4bo-(da) ^ ... Tabo 

Aka-Ygra-(da) (also Akk-Jaro-da) Yere 
6ko-Juwai-(da) ... Jnwai 

Akk-K6L-(da) ... Kol 


Full. 

Aka-Bojigyib-(da) 

Akk-Balawa-(ia) 

lkk-Bea-(da) 

5 age 

Jarawa*(da) 


Abbreviated* 
Bojigyab 
... Balawa 

... Bea 

tinge 
Jarawa 


Below is given a table o! the names given to themselves and each other by the five South 
Andaman Tribes or Bojigngiji Group, traditionally sprung from one tribe. It brings out the 
following facts: — in each language of the Group the prefixes and suffixes differ much and the 
roots remain practically the same throughout for the same sense. These facts strongly indicate one 
fundamental tongue for this group of languages. 


Table of the names for themselves and each other used by the five South 
Andaman tribes or Bojigngiji group. 


Sens*. 

Tribe. 

Bea. j 

Balawa. 

Bojigyab. 

Jnwai. i 

i 

KoU 

Fresh-water 

Opposite-side •** * • * 

Our language 

Patterns cut on bows 

Bitter or salt taste 

Bea ... 

Balawa 

Bojigyab 

Jwcd 

Kol 

■ 

Akk-Bea-da 

Aka-Bala- 

wa-da. 

Akk-Bojig- 

y&b-da. 

Aka-Juwai- 

da. 

ikh-Kdl-da 

Akat-Bea 

Akat-Bale 

Akat-Bo- 

jigyuab- 

nga* 

Akat-Juwai 

Akat-Kol 

O-Bea-da 

O-Pole-da 

O-Puchik- 

war-d&. 

O-Juwai-da 

O-Kol-da 

Oko-Beye* 

lekile. 

Oko-Pole- 

lekile. 

Oko-Puchik- 

var- 

Jekile. 

Oko-Juwai- 

lekile. 

Oko-Kol- , 
lekile. 

O-Bea-cbe 

O-Pole-che 

O-Puchtk- 

war-che. 

O-Juwai- 

che. 

O-Kol-che 

, 


So too Yew* Jeru or J3ro for the ikh-YSre Tribe means a (sort of) “canoe ’’ in all the 
languages and tinge means “a man* on its own language. ^ 


** tie meuu the ton. 

(To h continued.) 
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MISCELLANEA. 

' . < 


SURVIVAL OF OLD ANGLO-INDIAN 
i COMMERCIAL TERMS. 

BY SIR R. C. TEMPLE. 

Ant one who has had occasion to struggle 
with such a hook as Stevens* New and Complete 
Guide to the East India Trade, 1775, or with 
Anglo-Indian terms occurring in the old Com- 
pany’s Factory Records and similar documents 
will appreciate the value of settling precisely 
what is meant by Anglo-Indian commercial 
terms. There is a chance of doing this 'in certain 
instances by an examination of the Indian 
commercial newspapers of to-day, as many more 
of the old terms have survived in commerce than 
would at first appeal’ possible to the outside 
public. 

Here are a few taken from a Supplement to 
Capital , published in Calcutta in 1902. 

Surviving Anglo-Indian Terms. 

Coir. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1510. 

M Coir fibre. Demand has somewhat improved.*’ 

Doll ; dal. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1673. 

41 Dal or split peas. Demand for all kinds is 
slack .... Masuri dal and Khari Masuri 
, . . . Oridh or kolye dal . . . . gram 

dal .... greenpeas dal . ... arhar 
dal .... khasri dal ..... khasari 
or mutta.*’ 

Gingerly. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1726. 

Jinjeli, sesamum or tilseedoil. Prices con- 
tinue very high owing to light supply.*’ 

Gunny. Oldest quotation in Yule , c. 1590, 

“ Australian Gunny Market, bags and bag- 
ging.” 

Gram. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1702, 

“ Gram supplies have overtaken deliveries.** 

Golah. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1785* 

” Salt. The market continues steady and the 
sales during the week are as follows ; ex ships 
ex golahs ..... 

Madapollam (piece-goods). Oldest quotation 
in Yule, 1673 : see Bowrey's Countries round the 
Ray of Bengal (1669—1679), p. 100, n. 1. 

H Grey Madapollam. 1 


Myrabolam. Oldest quotation in lule, c. B. C. 
840. 

M Myrabollams .... There has been no 
life in the trade i . . , . for export to the 
Australian Colonies for some Bimlinuts.” 

Shellac. Oldest quotation in Yule (s. v. Lac), 
c. 1343. 

'* There is a fair enquiry for ready parcels 
. . ♦ , Button lac, a small business is pass- 
ing : garnet .... there is nothing to 
report .... There is very little movement 
. . . . 300 cases button arrived this week in 
free condition for the American market.*’ 

Tincal. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1525. 

“The article is selling .... superior 
Oossipore is reaching.** 

Weights. 

Maund. Oldest quotation in Yule, 1610 

[This very old word and its variants at the 
present day are well worth comparing with the 
old books.] 

“ The Indian Maund is 82? Ihs, : the Factory 
Maund is 74 lbs. 10 os. 11 dwt.i the Bazar 
Maund is 82 lbs. 2 oz. 8 dwt : 1 cwt., i. e r 
112 lbs., equals Bazar 1 md. 14 seers 8 T \ 
chittack8 

Modern Terms. 

Kerosine Oil. “Indian named brands . . . . 
Mango, Bam, Sumatra, Rangoon.’* 

Rice. u Commercial terms for Bengal Rice : 
table, white Patna, Brushed Seeta, Seeta, gross 
Seeta, chunicballa, khud or B. T., cleaned 
gross, prime Patna, gross Patna.” * 

Names for Boiled or Brown Ripe ; « Boiled 
•Patna, ballam, nagra, moonghy, zaree, kazla, 
kuttuek.” 

Sugar. Names for Indian sugar : ** Cane, 
Benares* Shomsara, Dummah, Y Qour, 
Bobarah, Akharah, Goburdanga and Jadurhat 
Dollo, Akrab,” 

Names for ;4 reftaed sugar.; “Cossipore, 
Cossipore G&iesery, Madras and Arcot granu- 
lated, China granulated, Penang, Mauritius.” 

Tea. Names for |blian tea ; “ Assam, 

Sylhet, Darjeeling, Dooars, Terai.” 
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* * 

&dgaad of Melyutl fiaota. 

MtaM®fc, doubdas* %opmpt$cm of ltaW*Sira, is the god who give&hi* name tot the M&hM 
Kill nmg SMAtad qihw pl*ce$ & the Simla lulls. In the legond that follows ho appears 14 
qnadrotds fwmM four brothers^ }t\sfc as BAnA Sur had four ^us^ . 

Wheh Krishna disappeared at the end #f the DwApar Yug, the PAndaVas followed hirtt On 
their toad to Balri-kftsharam they crossed the- Tons* and BAjA Tudhishtbr, struck with the beauty 
of the pl&<% ordered BiswA Kara) A to build a temple there. Here the PApd ft m, with Draupadi, 
halted 9 days. They named the place Hanoi, and thence journeyed by the Gajjgoirt and Jamnotr! 
ravines, through Kedar, to Badri NAth, whore they disappeared, and the Kali Yug began. 

At its commencement demand wandered o?er the Uttara Khan da, devouring the people and 
plundering towns and villages. The greatest of the demons was Kirraar, who had Beehl, Seugi, 
and a host of minor demons under him at Maiadarth, on the Tone, whence they ravaged towns ami 
villages, until the people sought refuge iu oliffs, caves, and ravines. The demons devoured every 
one who came m their way, Ouce the seven sons of HdnA Brahman, who practised penance in the 
Deoban forest, went to bathe in the Tons river and encountered Kirmar, who devoured them all. 

As they did not return for some time, their mother set out in search for them, but when she 
reached the river without getting any clue to her sons, she sat down on its bank aud began to weep 
bitterly. Meanwhile, Kirmar, passing by, was struck with her beauty and asked why she wept. 
Kirtakd # turned to him aitd said her Seven sons had gone to bathe in the river and had not returned 
home. Hearing this, Kiryipr said, “I am fascinated by thy beauty. If thou wilt accede to ray 
heart’s desire, I will extinguish the fire of my heart and will be grateful to thee and try to help thee 
in this difficulty. I am a bravo man, descended from BAwan, I have won the kingdom of these 
hills through the strength of my own arm.” 

The chaste wife waa terrified at these words and they increased her grief. In her distress 
she began to pray, saying, “ O Lord, tho givei of all boons, everything rests with thee.” 

Dohft (couplet). 

Puttar duhh dukhid bhai * 

Far-bul abald dj, 

Satti k 0 sat jdt hat : 

Rdkho , Uhwafi Idj. 
t was distressed at the loss of my sons. 

To-day I am a woman in another’s power, 

A chaste woman whoso chastity is like to be lost: 

0 God, keep my chastity f 

Alter this she took her way home, aud by the power of God the demon’s sight was 
affected, to that Kirtaki beeame invisible to him as she passed. She then told the story to her 
husband, saying with clasped hands that Durgft DSvt would be pleased with her devotion and 
destroy the demons* for she alone was endowed with the power of averting such evil. The 
demons had corrupted religion, outraged chastity, and taken men's lives. 

On hearing this, her husband said they would go and worship HBt-kott tshwarl H&tft. 
So Bfhji went to the goddess with his wife. He first offored her dowers, and then prayed to 
H&ttelnrat ©argB^th the eight hands. While he prayed be unsheathed a dagger 
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and was about to cUt off his own bead with it, when the goddess revealed her spirit to him, 
caught his hand and said, 44 l am greatly pleased with thy devotion. Go to the mountains of 
Kashmir, pray to God, and all thy desires will be fulfilled. Shiv-jl will be pleased and will 
fulfil thy desires. Go there cheerfully,and there wiii be no obstacle in thy way/ 1 

Obeying the order of the goddess, Hfina went at once, and in a few days reached his 
destination. After his departure, he gave up eating grain and lived on vegetables. He also 
gave ap clothes, using the bark of trees for his dress. He spent most of his time in worship, 
sometimes standing on one toe. When Shiv-j! was pleased with him, the spirit of the 
four-armed image addressed him, sayirig, 4 * I am greatly pleased with thee : ask me any boori, 
whioh thou desirest.” 

On hearing these words from the god Sjva, Hfinft clasped his hands and said, “0 Siva 
thou hast power to kill the demons. Thou hast power to repel all enemies and to remove $11 
difficulties. Ipray and worship the Ganges, the saviour of the creatures of the three worlds, 
which looks most beautiful as it rests on thy head, There are no words to describe thy 
glory. The beauty of thy face, which is so brilliant with the serpents hanging round thy 
neck, beggars all description. I am highly indebted to the goddess of Ha^koft, at whose 
feet I bow my head, and by whose favour I and my wife are so fortunate see thee in the 
Kali Yug.” 

Uttar Khand men rdkshas basS, manukhoh kd harte Ahdr ; 

Kul mulnk barbdd kiyd, dbddi hogdi ujdr. « 

Turn hi Jhuiar , turn hi Bidhnu Nand GopdL 
Duhh hud $ur nd/huoh ho; mdro rdkshas tat-kdL 
Sdt put tar mujh (ids he nahdne gaye jab parbhdt : 

Jab ghdt gaye nudi Tons Ice jinlco Kirmar khdyo ek sdth . 

The demons who dwelt in the Northern^egion are preying upon the people. 

They have laid wafste the country and the people have filed. 

Thou on«y art Rudar (Siva) ; thou alone art Bishml Nand GopfiJ. 36 

The sages and devotees are in distress j kill the demons at once. 

Early in the morning the seven sons of me thy slave went to bathe* % 

When they reached the banks of the River Tons, Kirmar ate them at once. 

The god Siva was pleased at these words and said, “ O Rikhi, the people of the Kalf Yug 
being devoid of religion have lost all strength, I admire thy sincere love and true faith, 
especially as fchon didst not Jose heart in worshipping me. Hence all thy desires shall be fulfilled 
and I have granted thee the boon asked for. Be not anxious, for all the devils will be killed in 
a few day s.” 

Doha (couplets). 

Bidd kiyo jab Bipra to, dtye ahshat, phdl , chirdg . 
fcahti rup pahle pargaf gat , Mainddratli he bdg , 

Ghar jdo Bipra dpne , rakho mujh par iek, 

Shalcii rdp he ahg se, ho-gayS deb ane jfc. 

Bar gait’ ahg se debte % r6m rom e$ bir , 

Tstri eahit bidd kiyo : 4 rdkho man mdh dhir. ' 

When (the god) hade the BrAhman farewell he gave him rice, flowers, and a lamp, 

A Sakti (gqddess) first appeared in the garden at Maindiirath. 

Go home, BrAhman, and place reliance on me. 

Countless divinities arose from the body of the Sakti. 

Gods appeared from her body, and heroes from her every hair. 

She dismissed him with his wife saying: ‘keep patience in thy heart,’ 

" ,rT " u — i - - n—u. 

m Uxplamed to mean 1 the son of Nand, i. e, f Kfialma. 
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When the go <P-gave HAu& Rikhi leave to go, lie gave him rice, a vessel <mtftaimtig floi^ei?, 
and a lamp, and said, u 0 Rishi, go home and keep thy confidence in me. A S&kti (goddess), 
will first appear in the garden at Maind&rath. Numerous demons will opine out of her thimble, 
and every hair of her body u$1i send forth a l?ero. Do $.ot lose pourage, but go home with thy 
wife. Keep the garUtjd of fiowers, the rice* and the lamp which I have given thee concealed 
beneath the ptpal tree which stands in the garden behind thy house, and perform the customary 
daily worship ok all these. Light this lamp and offer mo flowers and incense on the am&vm of 
Bh&don and thereafter worship me with a sincere heart Also perforA a jdparaifi 7 On that date for 
one day and night By so doing, thou wilt, on the third day, observe a Shakti eiperge from the 
ground with a fountain. Flames will then be visible all around. From her forehead and other 
limbs will spring gods, who will bo named atfter the member from which they were born. The 
four gods, called the Nftg Chauth or Mahftsu, will appear on the 4th of the light half ot 
Bh&dori. Those who appear on the following day, i. the 5th, will be called Kiyftlfl and 
Ban&r. Moreover, many distinguished above the rest by their courage will spring from the 
Shakti’s hair. They will kill the demons and give great happiness to the people. They will 
fix their capital at Hanoi, which was founded by the P^ndavas/* 

When this boon was granted to IIunfL Rikhi, ho walked round the god and paid b’m 
obeisance. After this ho went his way homewards and the god disappeared. 

A jjfcer many days the Rikhi reached homo with his wife, and acting on the god’s directions 
carefully placed tho lamp, flowers, and rice on the prescribed spot. On the amdvas of Bh&doh 
he worshipped and lighted tho lamp. On the third day a fountain sprung up, wherein the 
Bbakti appeared. 

Chaupai. 

Bhumt a $ upni Mdtd Deo Ldrt 

Thdn Deo Mdtd liO Kongo re Bdrt. 

Mother Deo Llri appeared from the earth. 

The temple of Deo Mata (was named) the BArl of Kongo. 83 

T& ht yog , yugtt, td ht yoq mdt. 

De , Mdtd , hachan de pwndi men Idi. 

Thou only art devotion and the law, thou art the mother of the age. 

0 Mother, give us thy promise to lead us on the (right) path. 

» Mdthd bald Mdi rS agni rS geihL 

Bothd rdji Mahdsd hot auraj re hhchhS . 

On the Mother’s head burnt a fire of faggots. 

MaliAsu was bom with lustre like tho rays of the sun, 

Chhuti 8(1 mdrte Chaklcar chdl , 

Janaind Chdldd } Mdtd re IdU 
Placing her hand round her breast, 

The Mother brought forth her son, ChtllcJS. 

Mdtd Deo I Art nd hdth hid hhaiS, 

Bdehah Fabdsi dono hdth d6 /hard* 

Mother Deo Lftrl raised both her hands. 

BAshuk 80 and PabAsi sprang from her two hands. 


si J&garan (from Sanskrit ifyaraw) moans keeping awake the whole night in devotion, 
*i By Jtfnhfisd, because it was close to his own temple. 

#® Bftfthak is also called Ch&ip* i. * the goer/ the serpent. 
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Chauth men upnt Makfoti ck$r. 

Panchmt hut titht dt Deo K&M Bi Mr. 

The four Mab&sus were born on the fourth- 1 * 1 

Ou the fifth were created the go<fe KiySlu and Banfif.* 1 

Shir Km KyM hot Bathe re wmie* 

RomS hoi romo 4e mu Idhh Hr . 

Sh6r KttliS and KiyAid became the ministers of BoihS.* 2 
Nino Idkhs of heroes sprang from every hair. 

$Jdth jorS Hund gay A pctirS pS jA %: — 

4 Sab manukh hi , Mailed, rdlcskase hhaV 
Hunii fell at her feet with olasped hands • 

‘ All mankind has been devoured by the demons, O Mistress/ 

Ildth bandi pair shir l Ay A jdna ; — 

‘ Mainddrath TAlo dd Kirmav ddno / 

With clasped hands and foot he placed his head on her knees; — 
4 Kirmftr t the demon, (dwells) in the Maind&rath Lake/ 

Kathfhi hoi saind Mainddrath Ice bdg. 

Chdr bhdi Mahdeu Icardi te dg. 

The armies were arrayed in the garden of Maind&rath. 

The four Mahasu brothers were like the fire.* 3 

HunS jaisi rtlchiS ati binti Idi:— 

1st Ice kdran chdr Mahdsd di . 

Huna the Bishi made a great prayer: — 

•The fonr Mahasus for this purpose have come/ 

Sahht jabi debti ne bintt lit 
'KyA dewi dgyd Deo Idn Mdi V 
All the gods made a prayer (saving: — ) 

• What are the orders of the goddess Deo Litfi Mai ? ' 

Jab di Agyd Deri Mat • — 

4 Kumar Keshi rdkshas ko turn do ghdb* 

Then Sri D<M MM gave orders:— 

4 You must kill the demons Kumar and K£shi/ 

Chambola. 

Rfljd Rikh-choliyd Idyo tero ndw * 
ftdjdn ho idj ndw tero ndw . 

Thy name is King of Itikh-cholyA* 

Thy name is king of kings. 

Kungd hastiri, Rdjti, gugid fa dhtfp, 

Chdr Bhdi Mahdsu Narain ho rtfy. 

Jldjan ho rdj ndw tero ndw. 

With saffron, musk and fragrant resin and incense, Raja, 
The four Mah&s£i brothers are Narain incarnate. 

Thy name is king of kings. 


<» Of the light half of Bh&don. 

r I hat is to *ay, two of the four Mah&afos were oreated on the 4th and two pa the 5th of the light half of 
Bhftdon * 

42 MahlUh ** Of a oowduog oake. 



ft nhapitar gal kdmp k4 hir f 

Oftdr Mtf I itahisi *J)uddar avaidr / 
i» Wkehh-Mrt rdjm ho rdj ndw faro ndto. 

With c^nph an$ quoit in thefo* Bands and serpents round their necks, 
The four WtWfte MhWsft are Buddar 44 incirnate, 

In spite ©f all disguise, thy name is king of kings, 

Sdth shaft hh f chahkar, gajj/t , UrMl % 

$ith l&yo part ro, barWid hoe phll , 

PJntkh-dhrf? % rdjld Idyo tero n&w, 

Rdj an ho rdf ndw kio ndw- 
Oendb, quoit, mace and trident in hand, 

Pence of fairies and rain of flowers, 

In spit© of all disguise kingly is thy name* 

Thy name is king of kings. 

Uhyd ho ndti Rdjd R him Id ho jdyo. 

Kashmir e chhort RCi jd Mainddrath dyo. 

Rdjan ho rdj ndw tero ndw . 

UliyA’s grandson and R&jA Bhimla’s son has been born. 

The Raj A left K&shmtr and came to MaindArath. 

Thy name is king of kings. 


DohA (couplet). 

Thdro aht hot nahtfi jdne, Hid param apdr . 

B hag at Jut h&rne turn hai hdh seti ho avtdr. 

3STbne knoweth thy infinity, thy glory is infinite. 

Thou dost take many shapes in order to do good. 

Rinti sm rtJM h% % pars an hud atyant . 
t Unlearn diyS samdpatioh ho ‘mdio asur turantd 

■'W* 

Hearing the prayer, great was the joy of the saints. 

They gave the order to the leaders * slay the demons forthwith.* 

Agyd pfii, Mahdsd l % muhgar Ifyfi hdth . * 

Mahdiir rath par Chdldd batfhe nau Idkh saind $dth. 

' Receiving the oidois, the Mahasfls took bludgeons in their hands. 

GhAl<JA sat in his great war chariot at the head of nino Idhhs of men* 

Pirtham yudk lmd Mainddrath men , saind m&rt apdr, 

AM Shib Shanhar lhai jo s an tan prdn adhdr . 

Battle was first joined at Mamdarath and armies were slain. 

It was Shiv Shankar ^ ho thus came to save his disciples. 

When the who!© army of the rdhhslmas had been killed, Kumar Wat a retreat and came 
to Mnjhog, the abode of Sing! the demon. There they collected their scattered forces, intending 
to give battle afresh, 

t>6 ha ( couplet ). 


« Tab Majhdg mm derat paMhehi dn 9 
Singf mil o jab dait> hud yudh ghamsdn. 

When the diotis reached JJajhog, 

They killed Singt the demon and a desperate battle»wa$ fought. 


** I. e„ Siva. 
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On hearing of the slaying of Sing! RAkhshas by Sher Knit, and that most of his men were 
slain, Kirmar fled to Kin Art KhanlAi, a village on the river bank, but was pursued by the 
Molds, When he was about to hide in a ravine of Mount Khamja, he was overtaken by 
ChAlda MahAsA, who rode on a throne of flowers borne by two soldiers. 

D6h& (couplet in PaMjd). 

K hand at jdne kh€> pdwd thd thdo , 

* Bir hfidhS * 5 the Jidjie hkdjde re Ido. 

He took refuge under a rock in the village of Khandal, 

Intending to smite with his sword his opponent. 

When Sri Ch&ldu 46 killed the demon, a large force of other gods reached him. 

D6ha ( couplet in Pah&ri ). 

Sdth larau deote hhariS ^ 7 l chdndS, 

(Jhdi duwe iB r died) as Idi Idi bdnde. 

All the gods attacked with their swords 

And cut the demons to pieces. 

After killing the demon Kirmar, all the gods threw flowers over Sri Chalda and paid 
homage to him, 

D6I1& ( couplet ). 

Adi Kali Tug m£h Kirmar hi go raj, 

Sant mahdtmd ho dutch di go da it samdj . 

Kirmar ruled the world in the beginning of the Kali Yug. 

The demon brotherhood caused great trouble to the saints and the men of God. 

Sab deran he deb Jmi Mahdsu kartdr . 

Kirmar Adi mdrhe , dur k iyb mahi-bhdr « 

The lord MahAsfi is the god of all gods, 

Killing the great Kirmar, lie has lightened the burden of the World, 

Yah chariir Mahddev Jed chit de sune jo hot, 

Sadd raJuii snick samj>add aur muhi% phal hot , 

He who listens to this story of Malnidev with a sincere heart 
Will always remain happy and attain the fruit of salvation. 

After killing Kirmar, all the gods encamped in a field near KhancJAi, and the place came to 
be called Dov-ka-khatal. It still forms the jdgir of Dev Bantu*. The place in MbantJAi, where 
Kirmar met his death, still retains the marks of his h word on a rock. Travellers and 
passers-by worship this stone by offering flowers, and also express gratitude to Mahasfl. 

k 

, Next morning at daybreak Hun A Ivikhi came to Mn lifts ft with clasped hands arjd expressed 
joy at Kirmar’s death. He further begged that the demon, Keskl, who had made Hanoi 

his abode and was destroying its people should be killed, adding that the place was a 

delightful one, as it had a fine temple, that the rippling waves of the river by which it lay 
added beauty to its scenery, that it was a place of sanctity and would be better under his rule 
than under the demon's, and that it was therefore right that the demon should be killed. 

Hearing this the god marched his army in that direction, and on the march they passed 
Sain A Patti, a village in Rawingarh, near which livod another demon in a tank, receiving its 
water from the Pabar. When the flower-throne of MahAsu reached this spot he saw a demon 
dancing in the tank and making a noise. Sri NatArl *Ti said to MahAsu : — “ This is a fearsome 

sight.” When MahAsu heard the UmA Shankari’s words he knew by the might of his 

knowledge that this was the demon spoken of by the rikhU He stopped his throne and 


+* From bh&n-nfi, to brook, in PahArl. 
47 ZiL, ‘raising high.’ 


MnbftsCk. 

** Gh&i huw&, * are killing/ 
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destroyed the (lemon on Jhe spot by muttering some charms, which h&d Such power that 

even to this day the river does not make any sound as it flows. Hence the place is called 
Nashudi. . . ■ \ 


D6h&. 

Bdjd jarUhharthd deote rS tdjd> 

Bothd Rdjd Mahdsu llanola hh$ hirdjd . 

JarUbhaHh , the music of the gods, was played. 

When Botha, Raja, and Mahusil left for Hanoi/ 

Mahdrdj Mahdsu Child & Rabtisi , 

Hanoi d&khird babul 6. mu no de hdse • 

Maharaj Mali flail, C ha Id A and Fabasl, 

The gods laughed greatly in their hearts on seeing Hanoi. 

Chhote chhote bahute deo ; 

S’/f Pot Id Mahdsu deote. rd deo . 

There are many minor gods; 

But "Sri But ha Muhasfl is the god of gods. 

When Sri Mahasu reached Hanoi with his army, he asked Iluna Rikhi if it was the resort 
of Resin the demon. The latter humbly replied that it was, but lie added that the demon, 
sometimes haunted the Masmor mountains, and had perhaps gone in that direction and that 
preparations for his destruction should be made at once. Upon this all the gods helda council 
and sent Sri Chaldu with Slier KaliA, K<llu, and others to the mountains of Masmor to kill 
Kashi. Under these orders Sri Chaldu seated himself on a throne studded with pearls, and with 
the other warrior-gods set out in search of the domon. This song of praise was sung ; — 


* Teri HanoU , Rdjcd, find oh hi bdrl , 

Ch&< llidi Mahdsu Mdtd Deo Ldn . 

Rdjan ho rdj ndw tero ndw. 

Bhcsh-dhdrt Rdjd ji. 

Rdnif Rdjd ndwe parjd ndwL* 

* Raja, thou hast a garden of flowers in thy Hanoi, 

The abode of the four Mahusfls and their mother. 

Thy name is king of kings. 

In spite of all disguise thou art Lord, 

The queen, the king and his subjects bow down to thee/ 


Potgt. 


Khanddie ddhi ndmi clior , 

Le chalo pdlgi mart ubhi Masmor, 

Rdjan ho rdj ndw tero ndw. 

Kdshmirx Rdjd (lewd hethi ? Rhimld let or. 


Thieves and famed robbers of KhaucJAi, 

Bear ye my palanquin up to Masmor. 

Thy name is king of kings. 

Whither is the king of Kashmir gone ? He is gone towards Bbimla. 
Kailde Kashmir ohhoro rdjasthdn Mainddrath dyd. 

Rdjan ho rdj ndw tero ndw , 

Thou hast left Kailte and Kashmir and came to Maindurath. 


Thy iiame is king of kings ! 

When Sri ChiUd&’s throne reached the hill with his bandsmen playing music, the demon 
Kesht witnessed his arrival, and thought him to be the same who had killed his lord Kirmar, 
and had come there for the same purpose. So he made ready for battle and said, “It is not 
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ryghb to fly/ 1 Thinking thus, he took *hoge mace end spear to atfcfcek the god. When about 
to shatter the god in pieces with his mace, the god's glory was manifested and the demon's 
hand bung motionless. Sri Chaldii 01 dered Sher KnJiyu to kill the demon at once, fThti order 
was instantly obeyed. The people of the place were exceedingly glad at this good news, and 
there was much throwing of flowers over Mahisfl. 

Verse, 

4 Khushi how# id ami pah Sr 6 re sdrS : — 

* KdrS Isle hhaumpant hut 6 re mere. 1 

All the hill people rejoiced : — 

1 Accept as thy revenue the offerings made out of our (share of the) produce.’ 

1 Kdr deo hhaumpant pdrS Hanole ldS t 
Sadd bdrwi de barshe deo Bhardmi IS but did 
* We will work and send tribute in our turn to Hanoi, 

And will bring the god for worship to Bhar&hsi every twelve years.* 

*Sadd hake it, Mahdsuwd , mdah tihdrd, 

Sdl deo samatb rd huto rd Jcdrd 1 
* 0 Mahfisd, we say this land is thine for ever. 

And wc will give thee each year every kind of, grain in due season.* 

* Bhut, har, r Aleshas, parSt, chhal, 

Kdr deo hhaumpant sadd rahai parjd tumhdri. 

Achldddar do a nr haro rahshd kamdrV 

1 Protect us from the evil-spirits, demons, ogres and goblins, # 

And we will gi\e thee tribute and ever remain thy subjects. 

Give us prosperity and grant us protection.* 

After killing the demon, 'Sri Chaldii Mahasft seated himself on Ids throne and came with his 
forces to Hanoi in great state. He brought with him all the offerings in gold and silver, as well as 
a gold haddd taken from the demons. 

On reaching the place he recounted the death of Kesld to Botha Mahasti, saying ; u All 

the demons have been killed by thy favour, and all the troubles removed. Accept these offerings 
which I have brought and send them to thy treasury.” 

Hearing this, Bothil Mahasii said : <l 0 Sri ChaldH, go with all these heroes to ^he places which 
I name and divide the country among them, so that they may rule there, and guard the people against 
all calamities. The people of these lands will worship thee as thy aubjects and be dependent on thee. 
Every person will offer thee silver, gold, brass or copper on the attainment of his desires. Wherever 
thou mayst go, the inhabitants will worship thee, performing a jdgrd on the N&g-chauth and Nftg- 
panehami days, which fall each year in Bhadoh. They will be amply rewarded for these annual fairs.*' 
And he added : “ Thou shalt be worshipped like myself, and be highly esteemed throughout my king- 
dom, but thou wilt have to pay the malikdnd&nw for each place to the other gods. When a grand 
jdgrd is performed, thou wilt be invited to present offerings to me,’* 

BdjS tdl mardahg shahhh bdjS gkdhtS , 

Sabht SJiri Mahdm ji ne debtoh ho rdj dtno bdntS. 

The cymbal, the mardang and the conch were sounded and bells were rung. 

When Sri MaMsft divided his kingdom among his minor gods. 

Rdj eabS deofm ho is tarah bdntd, 

Jtdjdhdnt Pubd&i dend Dehart rd dandd, 

He divided his State to the gods thus, 

Giving the territory of Mount Deban. to Pab&si. 
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Bdshidt ho Bdwar <Um paru, Bib Mi Sdthe, % 

Pabd$i Bel dim pmwdsb jd Bel PdshS, 

To BAshuk he gave the wl^ole of the Bawar territory with the part of Bilo on this side of SAjhi. 

To Pabast he als$ gave the country of Sh&thi which i* or tbe^bank of the PaiwAl.*® 

Kdlb KollA U dtno KydM Bandr. 

BofhS Chdldi Mahdsd ro rdj howd sarab pahdr . 

To Ki&lft and fianar he gave Raid and Kotla also. 

And Bdtha and QhAlda Mahasft became rulers of the whole of the hill tract. 

Bothd Chdtyd Mahdsd eab deban re dee* 

Ptyaqi rd Mahdsd re jdnadS nd asan. 

Botha and Ckuida Mahusu are the gods of all the gods* 

The people do not know how to worship Mah&sd, 

Sab richd dent Hund Rilchi hhe Vedo ri bat dim 
‘/at bidhi kdr mere debit ri pujan har&V 
The hymns of the Vedds 50 were dictated to Huua Rikhi : 

* Perform my worship according to them/ 

Sab guwi debte apne sathdno hhe jdi. 

Vedo ri richd deni ptijane Idi . 

All the gods went to their own capitals. 

The Vedic hymns should be used in worship. 

Shr% MahdsH he sdth sab debte gat di , 

Is Kluind Uttar men dete mdntd hardi . 

All the gods who had come with Mahusu. 

Are worshipped in this Northern Region. 

Notdre Polcho chhord jo maroshwar Mahddeo . 

Hanoi men Bothd Mahdsu jo sab deban he deo , 

Notare 51 and Pokhti remain, Mabadev the god of the burning places. 

B6{ha MahaSu is the god of gods in Hanoi. 

Chdri men ChMshwar wahi Mahdsd hat deo. 

Desk chhor& deshort jpiim ddi Bhindrd deo • 

That same Mahasd as Chuyishwar is the god of the Oh\lr Peak. 

IMm, Bhindra and others are in charge of the other parts of the plain country. 

• Narain , llwldar, Bhauld, Ghoydd debte gaye Baskahro ri ndli . 

Hdtkoti men Mdtd Hdteshwari aur pahdr pahdr men Kilt . 

The gods Naruin, Ruddar, Dhaulft and Ghordti were sent towards the valley of Bashahr. 
Mother Habeshwari was in liafkoji and on every hill was Kali. 

SabMh M pujan Bhai hut ‘ jai pi 9 hdr . 

Ktrmar ddi mdr he dnand bhayo sans dr. 

All worship the Brothers and give them [ the cry of] ‘ victory/ 

The world became very happy at the death of Kirmar and the other demons. 
D$sh lmwd muluk, Shri Chdlded, tumhdrd. 

Hanolo hhS bhejnd hiito rd hdrd . 

Sri Chal4a» all this country is thine. 

Thy servants give thee tribute in Hanoi. 

Thus was a separate tract assigned to each* and. they were sent each to his own territory. 
Huna Rikht was loaded with blessings in money. After this, Mahasd disappeared and an image of 
him with four arms appeared of its own accord. It is worshipped to this day. 

« This la the meaning as explained by tbe dmeadant of KAverA £**.> the tfraiatfeft appears to be— to 
Fabtsl he gave Bel on the day of the full moon* and so it is (new) called Bel BAsbA 
** That is, in regard to the worship of this god. 
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* Sab gayti debt* 4pni dpn# a$(hdn 9 

Jab Bvthd hut Shrt MahM ji antar-slhydn. 

4 All the gods went to theft own places, ’ 

An&ihen Bojha Srt MabsM disappeared. 

Kydlu Band* dtnd nrdo f 
Kni rt sert dd pdkrA fhdo. 

* Kyalu and Banftr flew away, 

And took possession of the fields of 

The following story is connected with these two places. The capital of the two gods is 
Puj&rli, a village at the foot of the Burga Hill, beyond the Pabar stream. 

When all the gods had gone to their own places, all the land was regarded as the kingdom of 
Mahasu, and his capital was Hanoi. It is now believed that if any irregularity occurs in this 
territory, the gods in charge of it apd the people are called upon to explain the reason. The 
people of this country believe Mah&su to have such power that if a person who has lost anything 
worships the god with sincere heart, he will undoubtedly achieve his desire, 

Doha (couplet). 

Lild iski barnan sahhe hoi kaun? 

Adi deban Ice dev hai $ Mahded *i hakdwti jaun . 

Who'can praise him ? 

He is the chief god of all gods, and is called Mahasfi. 

Jo jan dtn-ho-lcar uvihb dtkydwS, 

U ah ant samay man-kdnchhit phal pd&t* 

He who remembers him with humblo mind, 

Shall at last have all his desires fulfilled. 

Aisti bhaS yak liuddar avatfir, 

Jin tdrd sahal mnsdi\ 

So (great) is the incarnation of Uiidar,^ 

That all the world is delivered from transmigration, 

Wahi Shib Shankar avatdt ; 

Jinht mdyd ne bdndhd sansdr. 

He is Shiv Shankar incarnate, 

And the whole world is enthralled by his illusion. 

AtsS hecih wah Shib Shankar dnandd. 

Jin-Ice simran &e hdtS har phahdd. 

Such is Shiv Shankar ever pleased. t 

Who Remembers him passes safely through the whole raaae, w 
JithnS ie-meh skahhd uthdi, 

Wah narah hi men hcd Shambhd nS pdi • 

He who has doubts as to these things 
Is doomed to hell by Shatnbhu. 

Wah Shib Shankar antarjdml , 

Jin-ho dhydwat mir mr gydnt. 

He is Shiv Shankar, the heart-searcher, 

On whom meditate the heroes and the sages. 
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Kfit Is a plaoe in BawAmgarb, near the BnrgA IConntains. ** SirA 

“ Or we may read Har phandb and translate j *By remembrance of him (mankind} may be delivered the 
masse of Har (€Sbiv).' * s 




Yah jayat suhh d&t, 

9*$i SteAmblu and gives Messiahs to the world ; 

* And e$e <m fathom his doings. ^ 

Bfiava, Sb*rw t Radra, Paehit-pati, Gtriska, JSiheeha, rmhdn, 

Jin fee' gnndti'u-vdd-ko g&kun Vida Pm' in. 

He is Bhdre, Sbarya, Budra, Pashu-pati, Girisha, Mahesha, the great one, 
Whose virtue is sung in the Vedds and Pvrdne* 

Ais4 bha$ itidh Mukden aukh-ddyt, 

Jal that men jo rah4 sarndyi, 

MaMsil comforts every maul 

And his glory pervades both sea and land. 

Kou barnan nd sake unlci prabhutdi > 1 

Brahmd, Vi*h$ u Sir add ant nahih pdi. 

We lack words to tell his greatness. 

Brabmft, Vishnu, and even Sarada could not know his reality. 

Tin 16k M ndth hain aid nahih kachhu pdf, 

Brahmd , Vishnu, S dr add, hdr-gaye man-mdhi. 

He is the king of the three worlds and is infinite. 

Even the gods Brahma, Yishnd and Saradd could not stand before him. 

R&th Jor-M Brahmd r Vishnu, khari Sdi add mdt : — 

A * Tin tok men jdte bhai pdr Mne nahih pdV 
Brahmd, Vjshnfl, and Mother Saradd stood with clasped hands before him:— 

4 We have been round the three worlds, but could find no end (to his glory).' 

Hdr i ndn-kar thdkat bha6 pdr nahih jab pdi, 

Edth jor-kar thddo bhaS ndth-pad this ndt. 

When they could find no end to ius glory, 

They came before him with clasped hands and bowed heads. 

Sit nawdi he ndth pad k& hint bahut pukdr ; — - 
4 Turn deban ke deb hd Uld param apAr / 

They bowed their heads to the god and praised him aloud 
‘ Thou art the god of all gods and wonderous is thy glory/ 

* Ifai chahdra-ohura madandksh-shul pdnt kar jaisd. 

Tin lok hi hartd kartd deban deb Maheshd.* 

• « Thy light ig%ke that of the moon and thou art full gf water like the ocean. 

Thou art Mah&sd, the creator and destroyer of the three worlds/ 

Jahdn tahdh bhati Mahdsd ahtar -dhydn, 

Tab se unkt aetutf karat llanbla St h tin. 

Prom the time that Mahasd disappeared, 

He began to be praised in the Hanoi Temple. 

Wah mthdn hai Uttar KHand mdht . 

Nadt kindrd 'fotU hi mahdir band iahih* 

Hie place is in, the Northern Region. 

* His temple ia built on tbe bank of tbe river Tons* 

- When all tbe gods iwftt to their own ptoses, the other gods agreed to pay tribute to Hanoi 
acoetdiwr to the directions of MahSeft. They also agreed to pay mdiiMnd dues on the birthday 
of MahtoUm to tho lahabitaafs. 
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THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY., 


A REPORT ON THE PANJAB HILL TRIBES* 1 
From the Native point of view . 

BY MIAN DUEGA SINGH, 

( Communicated by H. A, Rose . ) 


X. — Tribes. 

1. A detailed account of the present tribes is given under paragraph 86 below. The 
original division was as follows : — 

(1) Sub-divisions into castes according to the Hindu or Muhammadan Scriptures. 

(2) Minor sub-divisions named after some great ancestor : e. g. f there are two principal 
sections of the Brahmans, vtz. f Shukal and Krishan. Similarly, the Rajputs are divided inty> the 
Suraj and Chandar Bans! (Solar and Lunar) Dynasties, 

The Br&hmans are divided according to their occupations, while BAjpfLts are divided 
according to their descent. 

2. Formerly there were four main tribes among the Hindus, and the same number among the 
Muhammadans, but they have been multiplied by difference of occupation. Hindus were originally 
divided into Brahmans, Kshatriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras, and Muhammadans into Shaikhs, Sayyids, 
Mughals and Patlians. Nowadays these main sections are divided into many other sub-sections. 

II. — Tribal Designations, 

3. Tbe fixed designations of the tribes are known among themselves as Well as to outsiders. 

4. (a) Modem researches have brought to light many facts which were unknown before or 
were misunderstood. Not only the fact tlmt all the tribes came from the same stock has been proved, 
but also that they had a common language ; Central Asia and the neighbourhood of K aihls ( Himalayas ) 
being the common home of the Aryas. According to the belief of tbe Hindus, tb6 Aryas were tbe 
followers of tbe Vidas, and each and every action of theirs was guided by the Vidas , as they 
believed them to be sacred and of divine origin. The Purdnas, tbe Vidas , and other historical 
books show that the Himalayan region was populated from ancient times, but the religion and 
race of the inhabitants of those days cannot be ascertained. However, Hi observation of ancient ruins- 
proves that these people were idolaters and believers in tbe Vidas . In support of this the following 
facts may be mentioned : — (1) Broken images are found in tbe mountain caves and old buildings, 
(2) The worshippers of the mountain gods follow the ritual of the Yddas, They recite the 
Yedic hymns, and teach them to their children orally, as they have no sacred books. As the hill- 
language was not that of the Vidas 9 these hymns have undergone changes, and have never been 
corrected by a literate man, yet on close examination they are found to be real Yedic hymns. 

( b ) The Br&hmans in winter go to the high peaks to worship the goddess Kali and recite 
hymns from the Atharva Vida . This shows that this country was populated at the time when 


i [Evidently consisting of aniwera to a series of ethnological question* set as a guide. — B*.} 
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t&<* Vida* pulsed supreme in India. ,T|ft g*B$!e haarat them .by heart, and the fame practice 4* 
eouUntwd to this day, There iaalwrwtoiSon of these treatises in tbe MmSytna and tie Mahdbhdrata. 
It seems that theft was noliJilfchf'jBftikd distinction in those dejys. The Bhly distinction among 
the Brahmana, the and the Kanaits was that they did net* Intermarry, Their food 

and cuetoms were mukh the aaa&e^ fPhf few Ksbatfiyas and 14 Brahmans had come from the plains and 
settled here. The Kanaits are said to Be the aborigines of the hit-tracts, and were independent, brave, 
and given to marauding, ' They raided one another a villages. Small hnta and caves served ^as they; 
habitations# They Sle£t nkch during the day and held agriculture in light esteem, while at night they 
committed dacoities. EVery party in a village had its own head, known as the mova*m& (leader), 
who used to get his share of the plunder ana a small tribute asr his haq~4sarddn. The whole 
mountainous country was divided in this way ; the first quality of land being given to the gods as 
rulers, and the next to the movann&s* The ruins of the houses of the movannd* arc to be found still* 
They are big castle-like buddings* 

(tf) As regards the agriculture of that time, the kha? if and rati crops were cut at one time. 
The produce was scanty on account of excess of raSn and snow. The people of the villages wont 
armed fair seed-sowing, owing to the fear of enemies* People, when going on business from one 
place to another, went armed in bodies of fifteen to twenty tnen. The women tcok part in 
agriculture and had much liberty. The Kshatriyas, who came up from the plains, were 
respected by the people on account of their skill m the arts of civilisation, and lands were granted 
to the Brahmans, who accompanied the Kshatriyas as priests. The Kshatriyas, by their tact and 
skill, got the upperhand and, driving away or destroying the movannde , took possession of their 
property. Thus the Kshatriyas became the masters of the whole country. 

« ** 

(d) There is no reliable source of information as to tho time when and the place whence the 
Kshatriyas first came. Ait the tradition is that, at the time of the wholesale massacre of tho 
Kshatriyas by Bafr&mjf Balarama, they left their country and settled in the hills. Many of them 
changed their caste and became BrAhmans, Banins, etc. Some of their women were kept 
by the Brahmans and their children became known as the Khatris. The men who had saved their 
lives by changing their caste were named Rfijptlts or Ohhatris* Tins ie proved by the fact that 
the git (sub-division of a caste) of the Chlmttis of the hills is similar to that of the Brahmans, and 
Brahmans of the same brotherhood are found up to the present time and have social relations with 
them. Inshoit, the Brahmans came with the Kshatriyas as priests from various places m the south. 

The RUjpfits came from different localities, such as Bengal, RajpuUnS, Central India, etc , etc. 

The Vfti&yas, conws^ng of S&ds, Banins, etc., came from tho -plains, and are very few in 
number, 

1 * 

Tie Shdrsw, such a# the Kanaits, who, as above said, are considered to be the aborigines o! 
this part el the country, are said to have obtained their name by the following legend. When the 
Brahmans and Rajputs came from different parts of India and settled m tho lulls and took possession 
of thenwtwnads, they saw that the rites and customs of the villagers, were not in accordance with 
the Scriptures j that there was only one caste ; that religions ceremonies were not performed; that 
neither marriage nor funeral ceremonies were obeerved ; and that all the aucient Hindu customs 
hid been forgotten* do they called the high oaltes among the indigenous tribes by the 
Mams of Kanait, which really represents Hamit, » those who violate the law. Gradually 
they Were acknowledged as high caste*, and spread over all the hilly tracts. The castes Inferior to 
them are considered low castes. 

8, All the tribes, except the Br&hmans, the Kshatriyas, and the VaUyas consider themselves 
to be the aborigines of the hills, and call themselves Kftlri (ancient inhabitants). 
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f 1ZX. — History of Migrations. 

0. The following table will show when a tribe ox f ts sub-division migrated to the hills and the 
history of such migration:— 

Table of the Sections of the Hill Brahmans. 


. No. 

Original Caste. 

Present Name of the Caste. 

Beal Home. 

1 

Brahman 

Gaur ... 

Gauj* (Bengal). 

2 

Ilo. ... ... ... 

S&rsut... * 

The Deccan. 

8 

Do 

Bhardwftj ... 

Do, 

4 

Do 

N Kanf>j... 

Do. 

5 

Do. ... ... 

Kan K6bj ... 

Do. 

6 

Do. ... «i. ... 

Balrami 

Do. 

7 

Do .. 

Bhafc ... 

Bengal, 


The Brfthmans are generally divided into Shukal and Krishan. 2 The Shukal Brahman® are 
considered the superior. They do not cultivate land with their own hands, and devote most of their 
time to worship and prayer, performing the rites of marriage or death according to the Hindu 
Scriptures. They take alms only when offered at marriages, but not those given at deaths. They do 
not take any alms given for the sake of the dead. The Krishan Brahmans are those who accept the 
alms offered at the time of death, and those offered to propitiate evil stars, Buch as Balm and. Sani. 
The Shukal and Krishan Brahmans do not intermarry, and the rest of their rites are not alike. 
A Krishan Brahman can eat the food prepared by a Slmkal Brahman, but the Shukal Brahman does 
not even drink water which has been touched by a Krishan Brahman. 

It is said that the BalrAmi Br&hmans were the first to come and settle in the hills. In reality 
the Balrami and S&rsut Brahmans are one and the same. The BalrSmfs are so called, because those 
living near the temples founded by Balr&mji state that they were set there by Balramji himself. 
They also worship Balramji as their god, and are quite a distinct tribe nowadays. f They consider 
themselves to be of the highest caste. They mix with the S&rsufc and the Gauj Brahmans. 

The Gaups, Bhardw&jls, the K&n Kdbj&s and the BhAt» have social relations with one 
another. But they do not take into their brotherhood any man who lias been excommunicated on 
religious grounds. They came to the bills in company with tiro Rajputs who migrated from Bengal. 
It is said that a part of Bengal was called Gaur, therefore the Brahmans of that place were known 
by the name of Gaur, and to-day they are to be found in every part of India. The Gaur family of the 
Brahmans came after the fall of the Rajas of Bengal. 

The SArsuts lived, in the beginning, on the banks of the Indus and the SaraswatJ, They 
migrated from there and settled in the hills. The name S&rsut is derived from the Sftraswati, ‘ 

Coming to the hills the BAjpCtts became the Tbakurs, while the Bunas, the Rftjas and Brahmans 
became their priests. History tells us that Shahabu’d-dln G hfiri conquered Delhi and appointed his 
slave Kutbu’d-dln as Viceroy thore. One of his officers, named Bakhti&r Khfljt, attacked Bengal and 
usurped the country from the R&jpfits. At that time many Br&braans and Rajas fled to Pr%, now 
called Allahabad, and thence went to different places. 


8 [This probably represents a division into fealvas and Y'aiah^avas.r— Ep.J 
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Table of the Beotione of the Hill B&jpttte. 

V> 


No, 

Original Caste. 

, * 

frefftatName ©f the Caste, 


Beal Boss.. 

Tiateof Comber. 

I 

li t in, , "if u iri. ■ JI 4 J 

Kshatriyas or 

Pramar or 

♦ a# 

• 

1 

* 



Rijputs* 

Pawdr... 




'Ujjain 


£ 

Do, •«, 

M » 

• f 

J 


a 

Do, 

Obohdn 

... 

•• 


• • .*• 


4 

Do. 

Sol&nghl 

* 



... »• 


5 

Do. 

Prahar 




• 0 


6 

Do. 

Gauy 



Bengal . 

1267, Bikanir, 

7 

Do, 

Gyiiru,.. 

... 


Hya ... ... ... 

M. 

8 

Do. 

Katal ... 

... 


Nulldtl ... ... 


9 

Do. 

Vishal 

• •• 


Ujjain 


10 

Do, ,, 

Bbardwaj 

•*« 


Kauchananagar 








(Deccan). 


11 

Do. 

Mabhali 

... 





12 

Do. 

Lohftkri 

... 





13 | 

Do. 

Pangliani 

... 

#• 


Murw&r, etc. Differ- 
ent districts. 


14 

Do. 

Tr6ndi 

... 




15 

Do. 

GPbiani 

... 





16 

Do. 

Niral 

... 


J 



17 

Do. 

Thakur 

... 

lt» 


► Marwar *•. 


18 

Do* 

Rana 



j 


a 

19 

Do. 

Pathanid 

•• 

• • 

Delhi ... 

800 years ago. 

20 

Do. 

Padw&l 



M&lwA ... 


21 

Do. 

Kshatriya 

... 

• • 

Descended from Paras 

• t# 

: 





R&m. 1 



The n ame Kshfttriya was applied to thecrowned rulers of a country or territory. They were 
quarrelsome, given to robbery and well versed in the art of war. They were brave, courageous and 
kind. Their sons, other than the heir-appareut, were known as Rftjpdts, or the sons of rulers. 
Nowadays this word is applied to all the Kshatriyas. In faet, the R&jpdts are next in rank to the 
Kshatriyas, but these words are used interchangeably. The Kshatriyas are divided into two mam 
sections : ( 1 ) the Sdraj Bansl ; ( 2 ) the Ohandaf Bansi. Brahma had two sous, Dachha and 
Uttar, snd these were the ancestors of these two tribes. Dachhd was the father of the Sun, from 
whom came the SAraj Bansls ; and Uttar was the father of the Moon, from whom the Chandar Banaw 
descended. The capital of the Solar dynasty was Allahabad. Every fiAjp'Gt, of whatever tribe, caste 
or sect, is ultimately descended from either the Solar or tbo Lunar dynasty, and the above table 
clearly shows the manner of their immigration. 
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It U Bftid that the fhttkws &t mownnds, wbo were previously settled in the hills, mte also 
fcajpAtf, but thoir customs are quite different from those of the Rajpftta, It is further that when 
Hftja B&kl Singh,® who flourished some 2352 years *&o (**? 450 Bi 0,), iniroduood Buddhism, 
it began to spread ffom this direction, so that this religion is still found in Kan&war, Tibet, 
L&haul, etc. Much confusion has taken place among the Rajputs for this Tory reason, The history of 
no tribe is trustworthy, nor can its genealogy be correctly traced. It is said that at the time of the 
great war of the Mahtlbhdrata the R&jpAts were the rulers of the hill territories. There is mention 
'of the ancestors of the Rajas of this region in the Bhagavat G%t& and the MahabMrata. 

The B&wats and B&this also come under the heading Rftjptlts. These people plough 
aud cultivate land with their own hands. Their rites at marriage or death are not according to the 
Scriptures. 

Sartiras are persons born of a Rajpfit father and Ranait or some other low caate mother. 
The R&jpAts dp not intermarry with them, nor eat food prepared by them. 

Table of the Sections of the Hill Vaifeyas. 


Ko. 

Original Caste. 

Present Name of the Caste. 

1 Ileal Home. 

Time of Commg.t 

1 


| BAbru... ' 

Poona, Sat&ra 
(Deccan)/ 


2 


Banin 

Plains 


3 

•a* at • 

Sud ... ... ... 

Do. ... ... 


4 

1 

Bhabra 

Do. . *•* 



They are not the original inhabitants of the hill region, but came from the plains and settled 
there. Therefore nothing certain can be known of their history or genealogy. But the history of 
the Kangri! District shows that the B6hrUs came, in the beginning, with the Raja of K&ogrA from 
Poona and Satara in the Deccan, and gradually spread to other places. In the Hill States they were 
put in charge of the store-houses and godowns. 

It is said that R&ja Nirandar Chandar died and left behind him a widow, who was with child. 
The widow, fearing lest she might suffer at tho hands of her hUriband’a heirs, wont todier parents in 
the Deccan. While on the way she gave birth to R&ja Sh&r Ohand, attd taking him with her 
reached her paternal home at Poona. When tho boy, who was brought up by hfs grandfather, 
became of age and learnt that K&ngrA was his inheritance, he determined to conquer his kingdom. 
He took an army of his grandfather’s subjects with him, attacked iUngr&, subdued those who 
occupied the throne, and succeeded to his paternal kingdom. DSwAn Rftp UU BohrA, who Was sent 
with the Iiaja by bis grandfather, was made the Minister. Then gradually some persons pf the • 
family of the Minister came and settled in KangrsL Some of them went toRApar, Then they went 
to other parts of tho country for trade. These people knew UrdA, Hindi, and Nflgarl, and si> they 
were respected everywhere and were honourably entertained. 

The following is stated to be the origin of the Saids : — A man of low caste owed some meftey to 
a Bania. They settled their account aftei some years. The principal amount was paid by the debtor* $ 
but ho would not consent to pay the interest, and the Banid would not forego tho interest. The 
debtor, instead of paying the interest, agreed to give his wife to the creditor. The children of this 
woman and the Banid became known as SAd (interest). In the course of time the Suds began 
to intermarry with the high castes. Now they arc considered of hi^h caste like the Baniils, etc. 

The Bani&a arc generally divided into ( I ) the Aggarw&ls and ( 2) the Sorftogia. ^hc 

Sar&ogis are Jains. The Aggarwula arc considered of high caate, They totally abstain from meat* 

JJI ' ' * 1 ~ V 1 * * ** * 

1 [ A rocoliootion of Stekyamuui ss Buddha. — BnJ 
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Table of the Seotiomi of the Hill B&dne. 


No. 

Original Caste. 

i""' -V , 

ffeaant Name of the Caste 

< ; i .i 

. a ■■ , ' 

» Baal Homo. 

Tima of Coming. 

1 

High Bddras . 

.Kanait ... 

Aborigines ... 

*•*«*» 

S 

Do. 

Goldsmith ... ... 


.*, * s * 1 * 

8 

Do* mi 

i.i , a*. 

: ... 4 a. 


4 

Do« ... 

Barber 



5 

Do, *.♦ 

Gardener 



6 

Do. 

Milkman ... 

j 

**»♦*. 

7 

Do. 

Potter ... 

i 


8* 

Do. 

Mason 



1 

Low Sfidras ...1 

Washerman ... 



2 

Do. 

j Die Sinker ... 



8 

Do. 

B&di (carpenter) 



4 

Do. 

Ironsmrth 



6 

Do. 

Thithara or Har6ra ... 



6 

Do. 

Txkri, Dhagi or Dhadi.. 



7 

Do. 

Chanel 



8 

Do. 

Koli (minstrel) 



9 

Do. . 

Shepherd or herdsman. 



10 

Do. , 

Sweeper 




11 

Do. 

Shoemaker or cobbler. 



12 

Do. 

Bawar 

• # •*« 


18 

Do. 

1 ‘ 

Weaver 


• a. *ss 


Something; has already been mentioned about these tribes. The first eight sub-divisions wera 
JUljpftts or Brahmans, but they settled in such turbulent territories that they could not peaceably 
^ perform their religious ceremonies. Kanaits get their name from this cause, for, as already stated, 
" the word Kanait means violator o! the law. When the Brahmans came and saw the oeremonies of 
Kanaits, they gave the tribe the nickname, which has led to the formation of a distinct soot of 
' Kanaits. The other castes took their names from the profession they adopted. 

We leant from old histories that the aborigines of India were Bhlls, Gdnds, Minis, Kfils end 
Joirs, who were found near Nagpur. They did not know Sanskrit, and their language was quite 
different from it. Their religion, too, differed from that of the Hindus. When the people of other 
countries occupied their territory, they fled to the forests and hills. Enquiry shows that they bad no 
<$Bte distinctions, They did not believe iq ooptvamation by touch. They used meat and wine, whflr 
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superior Hindus Abhor those things. They kept in their houses the dead body oi <* person lot* several 
days after death. They offered alms two or three days after death, and these constituted all their 
funeral ceremonies. They never cleaned their houses $nd were impure. Some of them worshipped 
a god, while others worshipped a goddess. Every Village had temples. They Were Ignorant and 
unclean. They were idolaters, and none of their customs were in accordance with the Hindu 
Scriptures. On examination of old books, and on taking photographs of the inscriptions qa atones 
and examining thorn, it is found that the characters used therein are neither like those of the 
Sanskrit nor of any other language ; for example, the letters of the inscriptions on the image of 
a goddess at H&t, on the big stone at Datta Nagar, on the big stone at Sohanpnr near Hilt, and 
at Jhonjan DeoTa in Sh&mgin. These facts show that these people belonged to the pre-Sanskrit 
period, They became civilised gradually with the spread of Sanskrit^ 


Table of the Sections of the Hill Mendicants. 


No. 

Original Caste, 

Present Name of the Caste. 

Real Home, 

i 

Time of Coming. 

1 

Hindu Faqirs 

Bairugi ... ... 

Plains 

• 4 

2 

Mendicants 

Sany&si 



3 


Jcgi ... 



4 


D dam ... ... .» 

i 




These people came up from the plains and established themselves in the hills as monks of the 
temples. They seem to have come specially from KuruksMtra and Hardw&r. Some of the 
mendicants adopted family life, and others remained as they were and lived by begging their bread. 


As for Muhammadans only Shekhs came up from B&si, RApar, and Kharar. TJbe reason of their 
migration is said to be this, that originally they were Hindus, but the king who rul^d at that 
time converted them to Muhammadanism by force. Some members of a family remained Hindus, 
while others turned Muhammadans. The converts gave up their share of the property in favour of 
their brothers, and the) themselves came and settled in the hill country. Thoydived by trade. 
Their settlement in the hills doe3 not seem to be older than twenty-two or twenty-four generations. 

IV. — Tribal Head-Quarters. 

7. The tribes have no common head-quarters. Every tribe has its own head-quarters 
m its own village, which is called by the name thiri or ckaurt. 

8. Some tribes declare themselves to be the aborigines. Some say that they came from the 
Deccan, Bengal, Ujjain, Oyn, Nfthan, Sirmdr, Poona, Sat&ra, Marw&r, Delhi and Mftlwd, as has 
been fully" shown in the above tables. 

0. Because it is veiy long since the tribes came to the bills, they do not go on pilgrimage 
lo tlieir oi ignml homes. Every tribe or sect has appointed a place o£ pilgrimage in some village 
situated close to its own, 

10. Ail tnbes ha\o in their respective villages cremation grounds, where they hum their 
dead* If a man ot one i ribe dies in the village of another, or near his oWh village* his corpse is 
brought to the village to which he belonged and is cremated at the place where Us forefathers were 
cremated. In this way corpses are brought, even from a distance of two or four days' journey* The 
crematoria of some tribes arc near the banks of the Sutlej, Kbud Giri or Payer. 
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V. — Oenealosioal Tbbta*‘ 

‘U’. th® gea««a<Jgi0Rl tab!*# of'iSc Bribnums and the Esjfeatrij;^ wmai® witb the family 
priests, and generally they tim<& foly so many generations as arS necessary to be known fbr the 
perfottnaace of oend^5nfes oa ooosswhb of death or marriage. The genealogical tables of the great 
Jllj&s and are kept in tie State offices. When the Pur6bits (priests) of Ganges ( Hardw&r), 
Kurttkshfitia, Bboa and (JOdiwari come into the hills, they prepare the genealogical tables of their 
disciples, and having written these tables down in then books, take them away. " 


Table showing the Names of the Conventional Ancestors of some 
’ of thSf Hill Tribes. 


No. 

Nam* fcf Tribe. 

— till" II * mm 

Hatties of Ancestors. 

1 

Brahman or Bhat ... 

f 

r 1 

BhardwAj, Gaufcam, Atri, B&irum, atm, famous rtshi$ 
(sain t) 

2 

Chhatrt or R&jpAi 

Ram Ohandar, Krishna, Bum, BxrAt Raja, Bhimchand Raja, 
Man DhAta, Bikrama Jit and Bhoj, Raja Jkgdeva, SAlbA- 
ban and Raja Karan. 

3 

Khairi •»* 

Sukh Dafcta, etc., famous Rajas. 

4 

Kayastha 

Bboj and Kona, etc., famous RAjos The people of this 
section are not found in the hills, therefore no mention of 
them has been made above. 

5 

BaniA, Sfld, BAhra, etc. 

No tiadiiion about these worthy of mention. 

6 

Kanait ... e.. 

Born of the intermarriage of the Brahmans and the Rujphtg, 

7 

•fat .•# ♦. 

Unknown. ^ 

8 

Goldsmith 

Bo. 

9 

Barber ... 

Bo. 

10 

Gardener, milkman, potter, 
and mason* 

Bo. 

m 

11 

B&di or carpenter »», 

BAwa Ram Singh KukA, who was a carpenter by caste. 

12 

Ofebar lo^ castes, t. e., Koli, 
Rahir (shepherd j, shoemaker 
and cobbler. 

Kabtr and Ram BAs, noted saints, are considered to be tbo 
forefathers of these. 

13 

Tftn, Dhaki, Bh&di. 

Baju BAvra and TAn S&n, famous musicians. 

14 

BairAg! ... ... **. 

RamAaand and Nim&nand, well-known saints. 

15 

Sany&sl «»• «*« 

Unknown. 

ir 

JAgi W+ «®« 

Gorakh NAtk, Machandar Nath, Jalandhar NAth, noted 
Jogis. 

i 17 

UdAsi... , *#• ** 

* » 

NAii&k, RAm BAs, Amar BAs, GAbmd Singh. 


Nothing is known about the other tribes, nor is any story or tradition concerning them available. 


18 ,* No tribe has get any genealogical table to enable one to trace the descent from the 
ancestors. The BAjas and BAuos have their genealogical tables, which I have hot been able to get, 
and hence ho account of them can be given. 

..r -- ’I- 1 a ■ rf 8 ! 1 ! "rr J '■ - <■— «*. — - — 

* [ The answer to Question 1® seems to bate been omitted. *- Eo, ] 
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, 14. The BrAhmans, the Eft jpfits and the Banins consider the Kanaits to be an offshoot of the 
higher castes. All the tribes, as explained above, except the Sftdras, constating of Kanaits, came 
from the plains and settled in this part of the country. } 

1$. Neither marriage nor death ceremonies among the Kanaita are performed according to the 
rales laid down by the Hindu Scriptures, but are according to the customs formerly prevailing in the 
country. Saints, Brahmans, Rajputs and Bani&s do not eat the food prepared by the Kanaits, who are 
not privileged to worship after the methods of the Hindu Scriptures. 

VI. — Monuments. 

10. Neither tomb nor monument belonging to any tribe is to be found. Each tribe has its 
own crematorium. A person belonging to one tribe cannot burn his dead in the crematorium of 
another. Likewise the high and low castes have separate Molts and springs of water. The men of 
low castes cannot take water from the bdolts or springs belonging to those of high castes. The 
habitations of the population are also arranged according to the divisons of castes, i.e*, R&jpfftslive 
in one part of the village, while Brahmans occupy another part. The low castes live at some distance 
from the village, for the reason that the high castes may not come in contact with the smell and 
smoke of the kitchens of the low castes. # 

17. Something about the migration of these tribes can be ascertained from the names of some 
towns. No history of their migration can be traced by means of the inscriptions on stones. 

VII. — Cast© Marriages. 

IS — 20. As regards marriage, there is, nowadays, no distinction of caste. However, people 
of the same caste can marry among themselves, but the high castes do not marry with the low castes. 
A detailed account of the marfiages of all tribes is given below under paragraph 86 . 

VIII. — Totemism. 

21. It is not the prevailing custom among the people not to eat the flesh of an animal, whose 
name is like that of any person. However, some persons do not eat fish and pork, for the reason that 
incarnations of the deity had taken the form of a fish and a pig. But this is held only by some people, 
and is not accepted by any tribe or sect as a whole. 

22. No tribe of the hills has given up the use of any arm or instrument merely for the reason of 
its name being after the name of some ancestor of theirs, nor for any other reason. # 

28. The high castes — such as the Brdhmans, the Rajpftts, and the Banitta — worship the ptpal 
and the banyan trees, and do not burn their wood. All these tribes have two forms of religion : 
( 1 ) Vaishauavas or Dakshm&rag ; ( 2 ) Saivas or Saktis or VAmmftrag. Those professing^© 
first form of religion do not eat any of these articles : meat, onions, garlic, turnips, radishes, cones and 
mushrooms ; or drink wine. Those of the second section eat all these things, but not $ggs, domestic 
fowls, crows, peacocks and other animals forbidden by the Scriptures. 

IX. — Peculiarities of Tribal Names. 

24. Different tribes have different names, and no two sections have like names. However, 
the names of sub-sections of Kauaite are like those of the Br&hmans or Kshatriyas, and the reason of 
this is that they arc held to be an offshoot of the Brahmans and the Kshatriyas* 

25. Some of the low castes have named some of their sub-sections after the name of the high 
caste which they have been serving. 

26. The first four sections of the Dash&Ls — *>., 66nds, The&gs, MAdhans, Darkdlis, etc. ~~ were 
considered, for a long time after their migration to the hills, to be low castes, like the KAnaits. They 
did not put on the sacred thread, nor did they perform death ceremonies* Gradually they mixed 
with the Rajputs, and began to give their daughters in marriage to wealthy Eajpfits, Afterwards 
Rajpdts also consented to marry their daughters to them, 
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! adopting the marriage and death ceremonies of thfe Sijpftts. have 
mixed with them. a>r*«x«aplef-*Kot Kh&i, Kumtarsfli:, Karilngla, Belts, Kankht, Jfibal, 
Rsnvia Sate, T*Adi and Khtelrtfdte fall of the, low castes of Kanaits, bat now they have adopted 
the ceremonies ofJ|e Superior K&aejts. 

The Utmm W& the Gfttqf Brahmens formerly did not intermarry, hilt heap 
they do eq. < 1 . 

X — Public Assemblies. 


> * 


«?. flier* 10 m a *» embly of lawyer* or rulers appomied by the people- Whenever any religious 
or eeoalar dispute arises, 41 the people concerned come to the temple ol their god, and hold a meeting 
there. The members of the panohftyat (council) are the custodians and the worshippers of the deity's 
and they summon, through the priest, all the followers of the god* Respectable and rich folk 
of every village some and give their decision in the matter under dispute. If the parties are satisfied 
with the decision of the panohdyat, the matter ends there and then. Otherwise a party not agreeing 
with the decision is asked to refer the matter to a law court, and the panchdyat serve as witnesses. 
This panchdyat deals Ipy with religious points and has no concern with legal matters. 


38. The same assembly is called by the name of Dtei or KhumUli. 


38. Tho priests and custodians of the temple of the deity are generally the members of th* 
council. The office of these members is hereditary. They belong to the priest and Kanait class and 
are inferior to the Bx&hmaas. 

XI. — Deities. 

80, Generally the hi|l people worship separate deities and are their disciples. In every pargand 
(group of villages ) the people ol some villages have a god of their own, and have his temple made 
In 8 village situated at convenient distances from the habitations of the followers of the god. Some 
five to seven families of priests live in this village. They enjoy a free lease of land, as remuneration 
for their services in the temple. Every one of the disciples of the god, at the time of harvest, gives 
10 to 12 seers of gram to the priests. The priests, in addition to the service of the god, also 
perform, m accordance with the requirements of the time, other religious or secular business. 


31. Overseers are appointed to look after tho temple and the priests. This office is also 
hereditary. They are called k&rd&rs, mGht&s or waelrs. A portion of the income of the temple 
is given to theift as their remuneration, 

XIX — Constitution and Duties of Assemblies, 


39. If any social, religious or secular quarrel arises, the complainant informs the priest about 
this. The priest, with the oonSent of the overseer, imparts verbal orders to all the people. He goes 
from village to village, and tells the people that in such and such a temple on such and such a day 
a •panchdyat ^committee) will be held to decide such and such matters, that all the people should attend 
It, and that those vrho do not do so will be punished by the deity. If the business be a very urgent 
one, the words dMU, tdk and dftl are pronounced, on hearing which the people leave their 
engagements, however urgent they may be, and go to attend the council at once. Otherwise every 
one is fined one tapes. This fine, in a territory under British Government, is given in the temple 
fund, bet in a Native State to tho Rfija or RAna of that place. The priest’s method of proclamation 
is to call aloud to the men of the village, and ask them to present themselves at a certain place on 
a certain day. People necessarily obey this call, and present themselves at the place and on rite date 
required. 

S3. The office of the chairman Is a permanent one. Men of eertab families; aw selected far 
this office, and the selection rests with rite conneil. 
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4 34, The members, as mentioned above,are, oalkd k&rd&rs, waairs or m&ht&a. 

88 . If the hereditary chairman, be a minor; he is represented by a grown-up ifcim 
belonging to his brotherhood. If a fit person is not fcybe found in the brotiberhood, thenthe council 
appoints a guardian. 

XIII. — Trade. 

86 . The chief articles of commerce are opium, potatoes, wool, borax,!#*, woollen cloth, 
•stone, goats, and horses. A detailed account is given below. 

K 8 t Khai is the greatest centre of the opium trade. People buy this article from the 
surrounding territories, and sell it, according to the laws, at Kot Klmi. All the license-holding 
Kanaits go to the neighbourhood to buy opium. Any action agaiqst the law is discussed and 
decided among themselves. The buyers of opium are of two sorts : ( 1 ) The license-holders who, like 
great merchants, buy opium from their agents. These merchants send to their agents* in the month 
of K&rtik or Maghar, as much money as the agents ask for. The agents in return supply their 
masters, in the month of Oar, with opium at four rupees per seer, no matter what the market rate of 
opium may be : ( 2 ) License-holders who buy opium directly. They buy it at the rate agreed upon 
by the parties. The same is the case with potatoes. The rest of the trade is with Tibet, # and 
this trade cannot be carried on by a single person. There are three passes intqs&'ibet : the first through 
Busahir, the second through Gayhwal, and a third through Sult&npur in Ktilu. People go for trade 
in caravans of hundreds of armed men, for the passage is infested with robbers, and for this reason 
a small number of men cannot safely travel. The traders going by these three paths have, each, 
a distinct part of the country sot apart for trade. One cannot trade in the territory belonging to the 
other. Any one doing so is arrested. Some men of each of these three territories are appointed as 
the members of the council^! Tibet. Some four or five Tibetans, too, take part in it. All the 
cases of theft and civil and criminal suits are decided by it. Half the punishment is borne by the 
Tibetans and half by the members of the council belonging to the country of the culprit. Besides 
this, the partieB to a case are required to feed the council. This food is named charvd. The 
members have full authority, and they can decide even murder cases. The money realized from fines 
is appropriated by themselves. A nominal sum of one or two rupees is paid to the Raja. All 
commercial contracts are made by the merchants among themselves, and there is no particular rule 
about this. Different measures suited to different opportunities are adopted. 

The merchants of Bus&hir are divided into four groups : Takpais, Gav 8 s, # ShawAls and 
Rajgranvis. They are named after the names of their pargands (districts). If a person belonging to 
one group joins or trades with another group, then the members of his group punish •him as well as 
the group who admitted him without the consent of his party. 

♦ 

The rates of all commodities are fixed by an assembly of all the merchants, and tables of rates 
are prepared by them. Any one who charges a rate higher or lower than the common rate is 
considered guilty of disloyalty to the assembly. Commodities cannot be sold before a fixed time- - 
The rate oi every article is determined by the merchants and the producers of that article after some 
days* consideration. 

XIV. — Artisans. 

B&dls or Carpenters. — They build booses and make ploughs and other implements of 
cultivation. The wages for building houses are not fixed, but depend upon the labourers and* their 
employers. They make implements of cultivation and give them, every season, to the land-owners, 
free of charge. They get food from the land-owners. They also get some grain at the harvest time. 
This grain is named ehihitd. 

Ironsmiths. — They also, like the carpenters, serve the land-owners. 

Shoe-makers and Cobblers. — The hides of the dead kine, oxen or buffaloes are given to the 
cobblers* who make shoes for the land-owners of half the hide ; the other half being kept by the shoe- 
maker as his remuneration. They also get some grain at harvest time. 
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Shepherds. •*- One or two of there lire ia every village. They grass the cattle of the villagers. 
They get from every bouse fa the village one or two cakes daily, either ia the morning oi* in the 
evening. They also make agricultural utensils of bamboo, which they give to the land-owners free 
of charge. They get some land rent-tree from the oommon Iaed of the village, aad also some grain 
at harvest time. 

A 

Barbara. — i^They shave the land-owners for nothing. They get grain at the time of harvest, 
This also is termed ihikUd. 

Goldsmiths. — They also serve the land-owners without oharging any wages, and get as their 
remuneration some grain at harvest time. 

Thrls. — They mostly beat a drum when a eorpse is carried out to the cremation ground. They 
get some wages in proportion to the wealth of the deed. They are also given some grain at the time 
of harvest. 



Jdglfl. — They were originally mendicants, but now they have become householders. They 
burn their dead, and for every corpse get four annas in money, together with a plate of brass or 
kdiui (spelter) and a woollen or cottou cloth. They also get some grain at the time of harvest. 

, XV. — - Marriage Customs. 

k Table of Intermarriage Rules. 


ISo 

i 

Caste 

i 

Prinoipal 

Sub-divisions. 

Sub-divisions that can 
intermarry. 

G6t (sab-section ) 

Sub-divisions that cannot 
intermarry. 

i 

Cbhatri or 
lift j put. 

Suraj Banal 
' andChan- 
dar Bansi. 

Khatrls, Kayasthas, 
Solangbis, Pnwftrs, 
Chohftns, Parmatas, 
Gyarus, Katwftls, 

Dishftle,Gan|*s, Rftvats, 
Thftkurs, Rftthis, 

Sartdf&s, Jan^vals, 

Sonlis. 

Bhardwftj, Gautam, 
Ohohan, A t r i,| 
Kashap, Kdsh^fap, 

Samdeva. 

, 

Mahbali, Pahglieni, 

Nirondi,Ghiani,Naryftl, 
Sarati, Ravati, Johalti, 
Kotgurn, Kenu,Krang~ 
lu, Dollu, Kumhftr- 
senu, Balsni, Thagol, 
Ghondi, Sftngri, Badsftl, 
Takrftl, Aioel, I)arkoto, 
Ribani. 

2 

Brfthman. • 

• 

Shukaland 

Krislian. 

Gatir, Saraut 

i 

Atri, Bashist, 

Bhardwftj, Kasba- 
yap. 

Kanauji, Bhat, Kan 

Kobj, Methul, Dfcrftwar, 
Agni Hotri, Balrami, 
Mahtft Brfthman, 
Aohftrj, Bh&i, Dakaut, 
Shalauri, Chanti, Pa- 
puch or Papuj, Nftmti, 
Pando, Pujari. 

3 

Kanait .. 


Khftsh, Rahil, Karun, 
Khanftri, Ch a n d o 1, 
Ohohan, Dogri, Mehta, 
Dadarwftl, Behrwal, 
Pabarwftl, Jftd, Lama. 

Badohi, Chokftn, 
Kashayap. 

The whole of the hilly 
tracts are full of 
Kanaits, who have many 
sub-divisions* Eyery 
village has two or three 
minor divisions of them, 
therefore a detail cannot 
be given. 


87. All tribes and sects can marry among themselves. But the high castes — suoh as 
Kshatriyas, Br&hmons, Rajpdts, Sflds, B6hras, Banias, Kanaits, Goldsmiths, Barbers, KMsh, Karan, 
Bfihus, Khaaftr a, JAds, Limas — cannot marry with persons belonging to their sub-section. This is 
called herekbdL The khSl does uot extend over more than twelve generations. SAtak pdtak is also 
taken into consideration only up to seven generations. No sAtak pdtak exists among those families 
who have no connection with one another within seven generations. Families which are connected 
even by the twelfth generation do not intermarry, but those who have no such connection can do sc. 
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* Tile Ityjr castes, sect as KAlis, shepherds, &c,, have different rules, they do *M intorrciny fa 
families Which are connected even in the fouiih generation. They marry Wh ih their maternal undea* 
daughters, * * 

The high oastes hold to the following rules t— 

(1) They do not intermarry with families connected with theirs even by the seventh generation. 

(2) They do not intermarry with families connected with that of their maternal grandfather 
even by the third or fourth generation. 

(&) They do not marry with girls of lower families than their own. 

(4) They do not marry daughters of the father's or grandfather’s sisters. 

SB. A detail of the relations with whom intermarriage is prohibited has been given above. 

80 * In addition to the facts already mentioned, the following circumstances are considered 
unfavourable for marriage. The society is not bound to obey any fixed rules, but the 
following things about Jthe girls are considered as defects at the time of the marriage : small neck, blue 
eyes, white or black spots on body, leprosy, syphilis, consumption, etc., which are chronic diseases ; evil 
names, such as Nagan, Jogni, Kani, etc. ; being born of diseased parents ; not having either known 
parents or own brothers. 

* 

XVI. — Marriage Bites and Buies, 

40. Marriage must be celebrated according to the rules laid down by some religion, 
A man belonging to one form of religion cannot marry, either according to the Scriptures, or 
according to the customs of tfoe country, a woman belonging to another. 

41. Some tribes of different castes do indeed intermarry, but the high castes do not do bo. As 

for example, goldsmiths and barbcis marry the jff JKanaite, but they do not give their 

daughters in marriage to Kanaits. Kanaits rrfetfy the daughters of Kh&sh and KArun, and also 
give their daughters in marriage to the latter. This custom does not prevail ainopg other tribes. 

42. Such marriages are not conducted according to the Hipdfi Scriptures, but they are 

customary marriages known as the kar&wa. > 

48. The BAjpfits marry the daughters of people of castes lower than theira. In the same 
way the men of high castes marry the daughters of men of low castes. The children born of such 
marriages are considered inferior to those bom of religiously lawful marriages. (> 

44. The high and low tribes are distinguished by caste. The men of high oastes marry the 
daughters of men of low castes. The children thus born arc considered inferior to others and are 

called sartOyO. The men oE low castes cannot malty the daughters of men belonging io high castes* 

* 

45. When the bride comes to the house of the bridegroom, then, if the marriage is being 
celebrated in accordance with the Scriptures, the husband and wife play a gambling match. 
Afterwards cooked food is brought and laid before the pair. The husband feeds the wife, and Out ot 
the same plate the wife feeds the husband. The bride also pays some money to the firkhmans and 
to the sister of the bridegroom. If the husband already has another wife, then the new wife interviews 
the old one with great pomp and show. This interview is named 1 shaking hands/ It is said that 
the old wife, together with some other women who are singing songs, comes from one side, and the 
now wife and her husband, together with some other women, come from the ether side. Tbs Women 
of both parties sit at the place appointed for interview. At thisfpiace also a ceremony called mtikh 
dik&i ( showing the face) is performed by the women of both parties, 

48. Every man marries, according to his capacity, as many wives M he pleases, as there is 
no limit of number in tins respect. 
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. M, If fcmwi tWHOMS more than <m wife^tbea; as long 1 a* m eon 'to born, tiu> flmt wife to 
considered the ehtof or head, R&n^bot when a eon is born thewife giving birth to the sen is considered 
the chief Bint She rules sapremain ail the household business. The eervanfce eonsider her their only 
master, and the husband *« wall as other members of the family respect hoe. 

• 48 * Poor men keep- all their wives in the came faoosef while rich men set apart separate rooms 
for every wife. 

48. Licentious people keep girls, too. Among the high families it is necessary te> employ 
maid-servants j-for no man can enter the houses where the pardd system is observed, and therefore 
maid-servants have to perform all the household duties. 

XVII, — Divorce and Bemarriage. 

50. Except the Brahmans and the R&jpAts, among whom the karSwS (irregular marriage) 
not prevails, the women of ail Other tribes, such as Sida, Banifts and B&bras, can marry more than 
one man. The parents of the woman pay to her husband the expenses of the manage and get her 
divorced. After this the woman can marry whomsoever she likes. 

51. Men Set up illegal connections with women, and thus directly choose wives. Generally 
women of loose character marry more than one husband. The well-conducted women stick to one only. 

XVIII, — Polyandry. 

52. It is a custom among the Sudras, such as Kanaits, that the eldest of four or five 
brothors marries a wife according to the customs of the country. The wife thus married is told that 
all the brothers shall treat her as their oommon wife, and the wife also agrees to this and 
takes every one of them as her husband. Thus the woman is considered the common wife oE all, 
provided the husbands are own brothers. 

XIX, — Prostitution. 

53. The women of hjgH families have no freedom before marriage, and their parents look 
after them. It is a common saying that women have three guardians, m., parents in early age, 
husband in youth, aud eons in old age. Tho woi^i of low castes remain free before marriage, 

54. Only Tetris, and no other tribe, offer their daughters for prostitution, 

55. If any girl turns out of loose character before marriage, her parents do not accept any 
feast in return for their daughter. In the first place, girls cannot become immodest, and even if any 
one becomes so, she is checked from doing so as far as possible. The matter is kept quite secret, 
for it leads to the disrepute of the husband as well of the parents. 

XX. — General Marriage Customs. 

66. The girls are married only when they are above nine years of age. 

57. Early marriage cannot be cancelled, whether either of the parties be of age or not. 
When the religious ceremony is once performed, it becomes, without any regard for sexual intercourse, 
irrevocable, * 

50. In high castes, husbands are chosen entirely by the parents of the girls. In low 
castes, like the Sddtas, the mother of the girl ^sks her opinion also in the matter of the choice of her 
husband. The parents of a girt send their barber or Br&hman in search of a husband for the girl, 
and these men propose betrothals. In other tribe3, either the parents of the girl themselves or their 
relives choose the husband for the girl. 

60, Among the Brlhmans and the Rajputs generally, the barbers and the priests serve as 
mediums in marriages, for that is their profession. These men generally deceive the people. They 
take bribes from one party as their brokerage. But nowadays people do not invest them with full 
powers of betrothal, and make enquiries to satisfy themselves. 

#0, If the girl be'tf minor; then oohsent bf the guardian and own brothers of the girl 
is necessary tomuke the Contract valid and t’d ensure marriage, But if the parties be of age, then 
their oeitsotoralonb Is sufficient. Under either of the circumstances, the calling together of the 
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brotk«riMdiand making *heiw witaosies,; afci* mm, is very essential. TbeobJecVef the distribution 
if red thread and sweetmeat at the time of tboeonfimatio© of fib* marriage vea&tai* k5*Pl|‘4eW^ 
witnesses o! those persons who get the red thread and the sweetmeat. *> *% « 

01 , Neither the •'bride nor the brMcgwbai hi allowed to make* t»toi<w *ft heothef . TNf 
unmet even see each other before their marriage. However, among the IStidrae, like Kanaite, etc,, 
there is no such restriction, and they can make a choice before marriage* • 4 

00. (a ) II the bridegroom bo of a caste highter than that of the bride’s parents, then they pay 
to him bhatta (money to make up the deficiency of the caste), and the sum of tills money ia dtefeer* 
mined by Hie parties. Also money must be paid in cases when an inferior man wants to marry M 
daughter to a superior man, t.g . , if a Rtna wants to marry his daughter to the son of the Rftja. 

(6) The bridegroom buys the bride in* the way indicated above ; but it has now become 
a custom that, if the girl’s father be a poor man, be sella bis daughter. Generally this custom 
prevails among the Kanaits, but now it is gaining ground among the RAjptUs and Br&hmans also. 

60. There are no rules to fix this price* If the bridegroom likes to taka A&erid, it will be fixed 
according to the capacity of the bride’s parents. If the parents of the girls want to pay the fthattd, 
it will be in proportion £0 the rank of the bridegroom's parents. Among the Kanaits, Kj&Rb and 
shepherds, the girls of Kanaits are valued at Rs. 66, and those of Kbits or shepherds at Rs* 40. 
This price is termed dhbri. 

04. The price of neither sort can be appropriated by the, bride or the bridegroom, but their 
parents spend this money in marriage expenses. 

65. If a formal marriage is once performed it cannot be cancelled. However, 
among the Muhammadans, marriages can be set aside. 

00. The marriage cannot be set aside if either party lose any organ. But customary 
marriages can be cancelled at the option of the parties. Muhammadans can cancel their marriages. 

07. No woman can bo set at liberty to re-marry only on account of any of her omissions or 
commissions. The man does not cohabit with his regularly married wife if she proves to be of loose 
character, but bas to maintain her throughout her life. She can either remain in her hushand’s house 
or go to her parents. The Muhammadans divorce a woman of bad character, 

68. The system of divorce does not prevail among the Hindus. Muhammadans can divorce 
their wives on certain conditions, such as impotency of the husband or suspicious character of the wife* 

00. The Muhammadans use the talftka-i-bfiin (Irreversible divorce). The husband can 
divorce the wife without any fault on her part. This divorce becomes valid, when it is ^proved that the 
parties quarrelled at least thrice. It is necessary that the divorce be repeated aftqr every month. 
The husband has the power, either directly, or indirectly, to revoke the divorce. If taVth-i~bjUn be 
pronounneed tbnqe, the parties so separated cannot re-marry without the woman going through the 
formality of marrying another man and being divorced from him* But if the divorce he pronounced 
only once or twice, this condition is not necessary for re-marriage. If the husband at the time of his 
death divorces bis wife and dies before the expiration of hisiddat (period of probation of 4 months*' 
and 10 days, to see if the woman is tnceinte), the wife is entitled to her husband’s inheritance. It is 
natural for a woman to wait so long before her second marriage. Also, if the husband abstains from 
sexual intercourse for 4 months with the wife, this fact is also considered as an irrevocable divorce, 

70. There are two kinds of marriages among the Hindus*- the legal Add tim illegal, 

A formally married wife cannot be divorced, nor can sbe re-marry. The customary wife is free* She can 
leave one husband and marry another. It is a popular Saying that the women of the hills never become 
widows if one husband dies they marry another. Among Muhammadans, alt Woman re-mmrq> * 

XXI. — Inheritance. * < i 

71. In the hois the right pt ohR dren is considered per stirpes end pot per ospita. 
The rights of children bom of a formal marriage are superior to thoseef the children born of a cue* 
tommy marriage* The children whose father end mother are* of dritoropk oaatea 
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m& iwaiM^k proper#, them, 3% children 

between* man acd a womanae* c#lla<Ljfa*tA orlfehtu, and they % aaservnnta oMfe* lamtty, or 
4TA gim #M or two fields worth twwrty or thfar# rupees, 

7&» If a mm h*ft4*t tWo,«o%%?to! fi^tenaaml wife, two <%w by a customary wife* two eons by 
a <ta$tomary w% belopgbtg to * tow fsihily, and two soma by a wife of another mH or iwligio% then 
the soiia of top* $ave the mala right to their paternal inheritance* bat jfrgf gir^ mm 

portion Of It to other son# pfthei* Kther — *.*., one-half of the property left by the flavor yrfU bo* 
retained by the legittmate“i«mB ? while the other half will be given to the rest of hit sons* The 
shares Of thC litter are determined by the members of the' brotherhood. The greater portion of the 
father** property is given to She legitimate sons, and the others are given maintenance as the Tillage 
Wonneft dimeter, tor there is no special taw about this. At some places the legitimate children get 
two- thirds of the whole property of their father, while the natural sons get only one-third. 

W. The* tojitfasts Sons follow their father’s religion or faith. The natural sons are termed 
eartdrti and now they have become a separate caste. But gradually this caste is being turned into the 
Caste of its forefathers, for it organises relations withHhe pure caste. 

74. There la a great difference between legitimate and illegitimate eons ( i.e., eons 
by wives formally and enetomarfly married). They cannot Intermarry, nor do the former eat 
food prepared by the latter. Among tbs Katwits there is no restriction as to eating and drinking. 
Such restrictions are observod only among the Rujpfite, the Brfihmans, the SMa, the Bfthrts 
and Banian. 

75, After seven or, at the most, twelve generations, one family loses sight of the fact of being 
descended from the same forefathers as another family. 

7W. The paternal caste can be lowered only by contracting some irreligious or illegal 
connections. By no other means can this be effected. 

XXII. — Tribal Details. 

77. It has been already stated that the BrAhman* are divided into two main so Wivisiona, le, t 
Gaur and SSrsut, and from these the minor sub-divisions — such as Kanauji, Bh&t, Kan Kobja, 
MGthill, Dar&war, Agul Hotrl, Balrnml MahabrAhman, Achar&j, Dakaut, Shal&v&ri, Cbaiitl, Fapdj 
or Paptich, JSTamtt, P&nd6 and Pujari (priests) — have descended. 

The following aub-divislons claim their descent from Rsjp&ts, the Brahmans and the Banins: — 
Kanait, Mhu, Kdrun, KMsh, Kb&n&ri, Ohand£l, Choh&n, I)6gr&, Mehtd, Dadarwdl, Pabarwdl, Bd, 
L&ma, Goldsnrujh, Barber* Potter, Pairagt, ganyaat, UdM and y&gi. 

The following state that their ancestors were R&jp&ts and Bvabmane Shepherds, 

Washermen, Dye^mkerSf TdriB, Carpenters, Ironsmitha, Bharfipte, Cobblers, Shoemakers, Sweepers. 

7®. The ancient Brahmans bred near the Indus and the Saraswatl and the surrounding 
territories. The Gauys and the Sarsuts were their descendants who first came to the hill*. Ae thto 
1 happened in very remote and ancient times, so they forgot their origin and became known by the 
name of the place where they went and settled. Those who took their abode in K&nd became known 
as the Kananjts, and those at Oawnpore were called Kan Kobja. Hence it is that those Bxtihmans 
who are now found in the bps are held to be descendants of the two main Brahman divisions. 

.The Rdjpfits, Bffthmans^nd Sfids say that the Xanaits are the most numerous of all the tribes. 
AS mm twfeftg^ng to any tokgfon, Who adopted the katSivd ( customary marriage) and gave up the 
religions and national customs, W«rb known as Kanaits. They were sub-divided according to the 
pro&jssioa * which they adopted. For instance, one who undertook to make gold ornaments was Called 
goldsmith, and so on. ■ 

♦ Bw mm#* abowt 4t* Km* itth*f*Eimais father had two Sons by two wives. The sons 
qukmltod tl^ lmpefw rlglA At last it was decided that the one Who- shonldf plough. 

m mtm to the moving should get mjpxm right , So, ne*t meaning, one of the brothers 
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went to plough fcha field, while the other began to plough the lowest floor of his house, but the place was 
too narrow to be ploughed. At last, being annoyed, he cat off one of the feet of hie bullock. Hie 
brother, aeoing this, turned him out of his home, f or acting against religion; The Kfills, the shepherds, 
the shoemakers, the weavers and the boatmen are his descendants. 

XXIII. — Widow Marriage. 

80. fi The widows of all tribes, except those of the Brahmans, R&jpfits, Slide, Baidas ancj. 
fiohras, can re-marry. This custom prevails even among R&jputs, who do not follow the rules 
which are observed by the high castes. 

81. Widow marriage is not allowed by the Scriptures, for the marriage ceremonies can be 
performed but once. As the proverb goes : the lion produces a whelp by a single intercourse with the 
lioness, so the true man acts upon what he says. Tlie bauana tree, if once planted, always yields fruit; 
a woman, once parried, cannot be re-married : and rich men do not give up their prejudices. 

82. The younger brother can marry the widow of the elder brother, but not vice ver8 &> except 
among Kanaits. 

83. The widows of low oastes can ro-tnarry either a man of their own caste or one of 
another caste. 

XXIV. — Inheritance after re-marriage of widows. 

84. If a widow re-marries, her children by the first husband are to be supported by the 
husband’s brother, whether the children be male or female. 

85. If the widow marries a man of a caste different from hers, her husband’s property is 
inherited in the following way : — 

(«) The widow is entitled to no share of her husband’s property if she re-marries. 

( b ) The children by the first husband are entitled to inherit the proporty of their father and their 
shares are determined by custom. 

(c) The husband’s brother cannot inherit any portion of the property of the deceased. He is 
entitled only to his father’s property. 

88. If the widow marries her husband’s brother, then the following rules about inheritance are 
observed : — 

(«) The widow cannot claim the property of her first husband. 

O) A person by marrying his brother’s widow becomes disentitled to his brother's property. 

(c) The children by the first husband inherit the property of their father, and their shares are 
determined by Custom. 

( d ) The children by the second husband have no right to claim the property of the first 
husband. They inherit their father’s property. 

87. The sons of a widow by her husband’s brother are not called the sons of her first husband, 
but those of the second. The children born in the lifetime of the first husband, or within ten months 
of his death, are considered his sons. 

XXV. — Household Customs. 

Pregnancy and Childbirth. 

88. No ceremonies are performed during pregnancy. 

89. The woman assumes one of two postures at child-birth - 

(а) She kneels on the ground. The midwife remains behind her, and, fixing her knees in the 
back of the lying-in woman, holds both of her shoulders by her hands. 

(б) The woman prostrates herself on the ground. The midwife keeps to her left aide. Other 
women take hold of the head, hands and legs of the lying-in woman. 

90. The midwife serves in the room of the lying-in woman. After child-birth, persons who are rich, 
or belong to high families, employ nurses. The wife of a poor man is attended by his parents only. 


6 [No answer was apparently given to Question 79. — Ed J 
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91. Different ceremonies are performed at the birth of a child. Poor men prepare good food 
and distribute it among the BrAhmans and people of their own brotherhood. On the third day after 
the birth of the child the family celebrate the first feast* The priest comes and prepares the horoscope 
of the child* Sugar and sweetmeat is distributed among friends. Singing and dancing parties are 
given and guns are fired. The second feast comes after seven days, the third after nine, and the 
fourth after eleven days. The lying-in woman is kept, at the time of child-birth, in the lowest story 
of the house. After the fourth feast the woman takes the child in her lap. Music Is played and songs 
are sung, and thus the mother, together with some other women, in the first place, worships the suUf 
and then the gate of the house* Afterwards the household god is worshipped, and some alms are paid 
to the Br&hmans. Among all the women pr^s^nt, presents and sweetmeats are distributed. People 
of the surrounding territories come with their guns and fire them. They are given some money or 
sugar. They present some green grass to the father of the child as a good omen. They call this grass 
Mb (turf). The four feasts are celebrated only at the birth of a son, and this ceremony is named 
gauntr&lA. After eleven days, when the last tfauntrdlil has been performed, the mother can go and 
live in the upper flats of the house. Havan ( sacrifice ) is also performed. At the birth of a girl no 
ceremony, except that of good food, is performed, nor is there any special rule about this. As long 
as the last gauntrdld is not performed, nobody either eats food or drinks water from the houso of the 
person where the child was born, except his relatives and people of low castes. This period is termed 
stilak ( impure state ). The Brahmans are purified after ten days ; the Kshatriyas after twelve days ; 
Baums, B6hr& and Siids after fifteen days, and other castes after one month. 

92. If the father be a poor man, then he stops his business for three days, because his 
relatives, friends and men of the brotherhood come to congratulate him. He has to present to them, 
according to his capacity, some money, sugar or cloth. In wealthy families, feasts and distribution of 
alms extend over all the eleven days. All the poor men, Brahmans, mendicants, priests and barbers 
get alms and rewards. Green turf is presented and presents are given. Dances and other entertain- 
ments take place. At the birth of a girl the father stops his business for one day, or at the most three 
days. Generally on such occasions only food is distributed, and alms and rewards are not given. 

93. There is no reason, except the one mentioned above, for stopping business. 

94. No special rule or ceremony is necessary to be observed at the birth of twins. 

XXVI. — Adoption. 

95. There is no particular rule for adoption. Generally the custom in the hills is that the 
adopter calls to his house the bv)y whom he wants to adopt and paints his forehead with sandal paste. 
A contract is made according to the conditions agreed upon. Then they go to the temple of the god 
and break the dingi (a piece of wood, to signify truth of purpose) there, and make a solemn vow before 
the god that if they do not carry out the contract, then the god may punish them. Some remuneration 
is given to the priest and overseer of the temple, and this is called bUhti. Then the boy becomes bound 
to serve bis adopter as bis father. The adopter gives every authority to the boy as his son. One rupee 
is offered to the god. 

96. Until the contract has been reduced to writing, or the ding * has been broken at the temple 
of the god, the adoption is considered Invalid. 

97. The validity of the adoption dopends upon the performance of this ceremony alone. 

98. No custom, other than those given above, prevails in the hill tracts. There is no restriction 
of ago for adoption. However, it is necessary that the adoptee be of the same blood as the adopter. 

XXVII.— Puberty. 

99. A ceremony is performed to mark the beginning of pub irty, which b termed das o than 
Alms are distributed and Brahmans are fed. In the bills this custom is observed by very few people, 
except the high caste Kshatriyas. 

* 100. The period of puberty is marked among the Hindus by wearimg the sacred thread, and 
among the Muhammadans by circumcision. Both these ceremonies are performed at a tim i when the 
boy has gained enough wisdom and sense to distinguish between right and wrong, and good and bud. 
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XXVIII. ~ Betrottutf. 

% IOL Betrothals are of two kinds: — 

(а) Barni is that which is according to the Hiflldu Scriptures, The parents of 

those of the girl propose the betrothal, and the priest appoints a day for carrying it out. On this 
date the boy's father sends the priest and barber with some ornaments and clothes, which the girl puts 
on. Some money is given to the barber, the priest, the nurse and the Br&hman as their reward. 

A feast like the one given at the time of marriage is given, and a music band attends. The servants 
of both parties get rewards. Then the girl's parents send clothes and ornaments for the boy. 

(б) Sag&l or s6t&* In this case a few ornaments or, if these be not available, one or more 
rupees are sent by the father of the boy to the girl through the priest or some elation. In order 
that the betrothal be considered permanent, tbe man carrying the. ornaments takes his food in the 
house of the girl's parents* No other ceremony is celebrated, nor any rewards are given. Nothing 
is sent by the girl for the boy. 

102. In the Baoni Ceremony, in order to ensure betrothal, the wearing of ornaments and 
clothes and painting the forehead with sandal paste and distribution of rewards are necessary. In 
the Sagai Ceremony, the taking of food by the messenger and handing over of money or 
ornaments to the girls parents is essential. 

103. However, the continuance of betrothal depends upon the option of parties. 

104. Betrothal can be made after or before the parties are five years of age# 

105. The consent of parents is essential for betrothal. If the woman be of age, then her 
parents also are consulted. If the father be dead, the permission of the elder brother or the guardian 
is taken. If there be no guardian, then the own brothers and near relatives are the persons whoso 
consent is necessary. 

106. If the betrothal is cancelled, one party pays the expenses incurred by the other, A list is 
prepared of all the articles exchanged at betrothal. 

XXIX, — Marriaiie.^lj, 

107. Marriages are of three kinds:— ]c 

(a) B&d-lagan. — The bridegroom, wearing a bridal chapA 1 ^* ath on his head, goes to the 
house of the bride with music and attendants. The girl's par/ ntit fcv« two or four feasts according 
to their capacity. The bh Anwar (marriage service) is recital/ After the bid-lagar^ (matrimonial 
ceremony) the party is dismissed. The bridegroom comes back to his house aud gives a feast, and 
the marriage festivities continue for some days, prizes are given to his own menials* as well as to 
those of the bride. Tbe bride pays some money to the men who accompanied the bridegroom to tho 
house of the former and vice versd . The rewards' and prizes are given according to the capacity of the 
parties, and there is no fixed rule for this. The recital of the hhdfiwar is essential in such marriages. 

( b ) JhAjrft or Oftdar. — />e or two men representing tbe bridegroom go to the house of the 
bride, where one person from < .5 family in, the village is present. They are given either » dinner 
or a sapper by the bridegroom. \ priest* the barber, the musician and other menials of the village 
are given four annas each, or at tta^^>st)one rupee each , as their remuneration. Tbe bride is 
brought to the bridegroom's house. , Ga\Jfch is worshipped, and this is essential. 

(o) Bardanl. — The bridegroom sends a woman to fetch the bride. One or two women eojne 
with the bride also. Gan6sh is a<(t worshipped nor any prizes given. 

108. In the case of tho BSdflagan the recital of bhdnwar is necessary, in the ease of the JMjrft 
the worship of Gan£sh, and in thy case of the G&dar nothing. 

109. There is no custowf of seizing the bride forcibly. Two o ft three days after the 
carriage, if the wife be of age, Jkus ceremony of union known as the pusman sammit karam (the union 
of man and woman) is performed. The priest appoints an auspicious date for this purpose. On that 
date one common bedding is laid for the pair. Tlie husband, according to his capacity, gives some, 
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money or onmoflhte to the wife oa this torsi; intercourse, which is called the ndru khuTM (remuneration 
for untying the girdle). The women, distribute some sweets among themselves. , 

It a man forcibly seizes a woman, and brings her to his house, this IS 'called Mr (abduction) and 
Is considered an illegal marriage. 

110. No such custom ns fhfr marriage of the bride With a god, prevails. 

XXX. — Death. 

HI. The deadfif.ett the tribes are cremated, except those of tho Muhammadans, the Bairagi; , 
the TJddsfa, the SanjasJs and the J-dgia, whose dead are buried. 

118. The Muhammadans place their dead, at the time of burial, in a lying position ; the 
Bair&gl, «to„ In a sitting posture. 

US. The Hindu corpse is kept in a coffin, having its upper side open, and fine cloths are put 
upon It. A funeral pile of wood is prepared, and the coffin containing the corpse is placed upon it, 
and then it is set on fire. When all the corpse is reduced to ashes, these ashes are either thrown into 
the khd$ (a deep valley), or are sent over to Hardwar to be washed away by the Ganges. 

114. Different tribes have different ways of disposing of their dead. : — 

, (a) The Muhammadans wash the corpse before it is buried. Then it is taken to the burial 
ground on a ohdrpdt (couch) or in a box. Then a grave is dug. Their priest chants some words 
according to their faith, and the corpse is laid into the grave and tho pit is filled with earth. Soma 
men put in some salt also, in order to hasten tho dissolution of the corpse. A stone is placed on the 
month of the grave, and it is covered by a sheet of white cloth. A fakir (mendicant) livos there to 
take care of the grave, and after some days the sheet, tho ohdrpdt aud some money are given to him. 

(6) The corpse of a Brahman, Rajput, Bania, Slid or Bohra is well washed. Then it is enveloped 
in a shroud of gauze or muslin and is placed in a painted coffin open at one end. Shawls and 
other silken cloths cover the dead body. The coffin is then placed in the court of the house and 
music is played. Thousands ot people gather together, as if to a fair. They come in white robes to 
mourn for the dead. Musicians walk before the ooffin, and all the relatives and other men, who come 
together for mourning, follow tho eoffiu to the cremation ground, where the J6gi prepares a pile of 
wood two or three cubits wide and four or five cubits long. There, a cow with a calf is given to the 
jugi or to the Mahilbrahman. Then the corpse is placed upon the pile, and funeral calces, together 
with some alms, are offered i» the name of the dead. Then one of the relatives strikes tho head of the 
corpse with a stick, and this is called Ipapdl leirya. 

The Achftraj (man officiating at the funeral ceremonies) is paid some money. Then the pile is 
lighted. All »the musicians and Ach&ris present are paid some money. Grain, fruits and pieces of 
money are thrown over the corpse throughout the passage from the home to the crematory. All these 
expenses are fixed according to the capacity of the dead. 

(c) Among other tribes, the corpse is washed. The musicians are sent for, who play on 
instruments for o ie or two days. In some places the corpse is kept at home for two to three days. 
Then the coffin te taken out with the band playing before it. All the men who have come for 
mourning aocompany the coffin to the cremation ground. They throw as much grain, fruits and 
pieces of money as they can afford over the corpse on their way from home to the cremation 
ground. Then having placed the corpse on the funeral pile, they take off all the costly coverings 
and burn, with the corp#e, the ordinary ones. The musicians are paid their wages. The kapdl 
hirya is not performed. Funeral cakes are not offered as in tho caso (b). The ashes are thrown into 
the Valley. Tho well-to-do people carry the bones to Hardw&r. 

115. There are throe different methods of propitiating the dead : — 

(a) I! the deceased died a natural death, the Brahmans, Rajputs, Bani&s, Shda and BShrfts 
put a lamp in the room where the deceased breathed his last, and keep it burning throughout day aud 
night for ten days, taking care for it to barn continually. An earthen pitcher full of water is placed 
at the door with a hole in the bottom, from which water trickles. Every evening the son, or other 
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relative of the deceased, offers the funeral cake. The priest sits near the lamp aA reads a hath A 
text) from the basket and Garur Furdyas* After ten days the lamp and the pitcher are 
thrown into the valley, and the reading of a kathd is also stopped* Then spindt karam (a ceremony 
to unite the dead will} his ancestors) is performed, and after that the vikhad thetrddh is performed. 
The Acharaj is given ornaments, clothes and food. All the Brfchmans present are given some alms 
and cows, and horsc6 are also given to them. After a fortnight or more a goat is killed, and all the 
relations are called together and fed with meat and rice. The father of the wife of deceased person’s 
son supplies all the requisite material at this time, and gives clothing to his daughter and son-in-law. 
All present are fed for two or three days by the family of the deceased. After this a shrddh (offering 
of funeral cakes to the dead) is performed every month. After six months a great sacrifice is 
performed, and cows, ornaments and clothes are given to the Brahmans in the name of the dead. In 
the same way annual and quadrennial sacrifices are performed ; after which only an annual shrddh 
is observed. The bones of the dead arc sent to Hardwar. Rice balls are offered at Bhoa and 
Kurukshtstra, too. 

(£) There is no particular custom to be observed at the death of a childless man. All the 
ceremonies of shrddh and tlie sacrifices mentioned above are performed in this case, too, with the 
ordinary expenses. # 

(c) In the case of a violent death, it is necessary to offer funeral cakes in the name of the dead 
at Hardwar, Bhoa and Kurukshfitra. Some persons perform the Nariiini Bali Sliradh — i.e, 9 funeral 
cakes are offered for forty days instead of ten. 

(d) Among the other tribes, having or not having of children by the deceased is of no 
importance. Much stress is laid upon music. Foor men call in a small bond, wliilo rich men employ 
a large band of musicians. Funeral cakes are offered on the third day after death. The ten 
karmas (ceremonies) are not performed. The goat is either not killed, or the heir of the deceased kills 
the goat any time after three days, and the mourning ceremonies then come to an end. Funeral cakes 
are offered at Hardwar, but this lias been introduced only very lately. Monthly shrddhs are not 
performed, but slirddhs are performed after six months, one year and four years. Ornaments and 
clothing are given to the Brahmans. The son of the sister of the deceased is given some alms and 
ornaments, instead of the Acharaj (the man officiating in funeral ceremonies). 

(e) Among Muhammadans, after forty days a feast is given to all the brotherhood. No 
other ceremony is performed. 

{To be continued .) 


MISCELLANEA. 


THE FRENCH ARCHAEOLOGICAL BOClfiTE 
D’ANGKOIt. 

Bv the Franco- Siamese treaty of 23rd March 
1907, we learn that France lias acquired the 
provinces of Battambang, Siemreap and Sisophon* 
These new provinces include the most 
magnificent group of architectural monuments 
in Asia, which are now added to those previously 
possessed by France in Cambodia and Annam. 
Among the numerous edifices that bear witness 
to the splendour of the ancient Indo-Chinese 
civilization are the wonderful temples of Angkor, 
— rivalling the greatest architectural marvels of 
the world. 

As repository of these treasures France has not 
been slow in recognising the duty of carefully 


preserving them, and, indeed, after existing for 
a millennium exposed to the ravages of time, 
a tropical climate and its vegetation* they are in 
need of careful conservation. French archeolo- 
gists will avoid the evils of restorations but» 
though local revenues cannot assume the full 
burden of the expenditure required for so large 
an undertaking, they are resolved that it shall 
not be said that Angkor long suffered from 
French national indifference. They have there- 
fore formed the 'Soci&d d’Angkor' for the 
preservation of the remains. It consists of over 
fifty founders — French archaeologists, professors* 
scholars and others interested in Indo-China and 
the preservation from destruction of the relics of 
its glorious past. 
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THE AGE OF THE TAMIL JIV AKACHINTAMANI. 



BY T. S. KtTPPUSWAMI SASTBI (TAN JOBE). 

T HE religious works of the Jainas made their appearance first in Sanskrit, and then, 
assuming the garb of the Indian vernaculars, spread through the country. The Tamil 
Jlv&kaohint&m&hi is probably one of such. Having been adapted into Tamil, it is looked upon 
even during the present day as a standard Tamil classic. The works that deal with the 
Story 6f Jivaka are four in number, viz* — (1) the Gadyachintdmani by V&dlbhasimha, (2) the 
KshattraoMddmani by the same author, (3) the Ji vamdharachampu by Harichandra. These 
three are in Sanskrit. Another work is said to have been composed by Harichandra and called the 
Jivmhdharandtaha , which is believed to treat of the life of Jivaka. .No manuscript of it has been 
traced so far, and I therefore doubt if it ever existed. Consequently, it may at present be assumed 
that the fourth extant work dealing with the life of Jivaka is (4) the Tamil Jivakachintdmani* 
We shall now proceed to examine if this poem is an original work, or if it is merely an 
adaptation of some earlier epic. 


Mah&mah6padhyaya Pandit Saminatha Aiyar, in his edition of a portion of the Jivdkachintd ~ 
mani, published in 1899, observes : u The Sanskrit works Kshattrachiiddmani and Gadyachintdmani 
by YAdlbhasiihlia, and JivamdharacliampA and Jivamdharandtaka by Harichandra deal with the story 
of Jivaka. This story is related in tho Mahdpurdna , which contains the stories of the sixty- three 
Baldkdpurushas. The bilingual Sripurdna, which gives an account of the twenty-four tirthaihkaras , 
also refers to the life of Jivaka in the story of Sri-Vardhamana. On comparing the first three poems 
with the Jtvahachmtdmaftij I was struck with the resemblances between the two, and thought that 
in each of the former could be found several passages containing the sentiments and ideas expressed 
in some of the verses of tho latter. I naturally began to suspect if the Sanskrit poems had been 
composed on the model of the Jivakachintdmani . But on closer examination it was found that this 
supposition was untenable, because all the Sanskrit names introduced into the Gadyachintdmani 
Kshattrachutfdmani, and HarichandrachampA are found in the Tamil work. Many corrupt Sanskrit 
and Prakrit words and many coincidences of thought and sentiment were at the same time traceable. 
I, accordingly; concluded that the Jivakachintdmani was not an original work like the Tamil 
; ’Silappadigdram . The former bears a closer resemblance to the Gadyachintdmani than to the other two 
Sanskrit poem*?, while the story as found in the Jivakachintdmani is dilferent from the account given 

in the Srijpurdna ” It is thus clear that Mah&raah6pftdhy&ya Pandit Saminatha 

Aiyar is of opinion that the Tamil Jivakachintdmani is not an original work, but that it is, 
greatly indebted to the Sanskrit Gadyachintdmani * A few of the parallel passages are extracted 
below and serve to illustrate my remark. 

\ i , 

( 1 ) *' U?(^enav«uraiyirak6fcpar-uyir«=uru pavam-ellun 
gand=mi-tte}igav=>enra kattuvul polav«4gi 
vi li- do da nivanda koyil vinnavar-magalir=>chenrial 
ven«dalai payinra kattuj vijaug-ijai tamiyaWmal.” 

Jivakachintdmani , N amagaj-ilambagam. 

“ ’sffvHT 3*1 > 

Kshattrothdddmani, 1st lambaka — 85. 
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The idea in the above two quotations is the same : — “ That lady who might b^feompared to the 
P®iiess Lakshmi became lonely and helpless as if she meant to show to the world which had only 
heard it explained from books that sin cannot be exhausted bat by the inevitable working out of its 
evil results. 1 * 

■ . • , ■ 

(2) 4t Solliya nanmaiyoill&achchunaugan«i-wu(|ambu nthgi- 

y°eU~o]i=tt6van=agieppirakkum6vaenna v6nd& 
koll-ulaiy-agatt»i{Uhdi«kkAr-iram piradanogutta 
v = ellalyil 6em-bogn»Agiy^ri~niram perrad^anrS.** 

Jtvalcachintdmani, Gunamft laiyAr-ilambagam* 

wwntf ft <mt*m II ” 

KslmttracMMmmi, 4fch lambaka, 616. 4* 

Here again the idea is the same : — 44 By the power of mantra , this dog became the kii^jj of 
Yakshas. Is not iron changed into gold by amalgam in the process of alchemy ? This is even so.” 

(3) 44 Ven«nira=ttugiMnahgan vS^indn ma6»6gi nipva 

v=on-ni i;avaudiran«dannaiy=udiratt-al«olikkaln4m6 
pan~nira®kki}aviyAr fcam~basaiyin&r»pi£anda pavah^ 
gan-nira-mnlaiyipar tauwgalviyar=kalilvkal«6m6.** 

JivaJcachintdmaiii, K6masariyar~ilambagam. 

t%?r jfarr tot ft II ” 

KshattrmhM&mani , lamba 6, 616. 10* 

Once again the same idea is given i— 44 The misery of this worldly life which grows up by 
attachment can never be cut off by attachment again. A cloth stained with blood can never be 
cleansed by blood/ * 

It will bo seen from the above extracts that the expressions vary only as muon as might be 
expected from the difference of idiom between Sanskrit and Tamil. The ideas are exactly the same. 
What is compressed in two lines of verse in Sanskrit is expanded into four lines of Tamil. There is 
no other difference. Similar passages may also be quoted from the Gadyachintdmani. 

The Sanskrit poems which treat of the story of Jivaka are based on the Jaina 
purSnas. And this fact is attested to by the authors of the former. For instance, VAdibhasimha 
says in the preamble to his Gadyachintdmani - 

Wfgft ygfft ft raangqyWL 
irara II 

“ The string by its association with , Heaps, i* .accepted- *bj tha head. Even so then shall tfif 
humble words showing the joys of this world and the world hereafter be acceptable by their 
association With the holy purdna which recites the life of Jivaka/* 
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^ 4 i * 

— * — ^.^zz , ££ — — '... r 1 — t ~ 

yfu n.-'H, -«■■ -, ■. r-..~~m+ 

As the snbjlct-matter it the same in .the Kthattrach&d&maqi, there was no need lor the 
author, Y Mibhaeiihha, to refer pointedly to the fact of the poem being based on the pwdnat, In the 
Tamil Jivahaohintdmani the author, ThuttafckadSrar, says : — *' • 

Mvmtr+paixanda, paValatf&du sahgumuttu- 
m»dktytr~uvarbki4f[t=enit} ydnsavqi nikkugirpd- 
r*attifirdt>*ett sor^paluddyinuh^gul/jananre 
poynrfiravalldvpporuldl pin pugudum^enbdr. 

The commentator NachchipArkkiniyar explains the words poyntfravalld*>pporu\, ' ideas that do 
not partake of falsehood,’ as follows : “ The majority ut those that think they can obtain liberation 
through the true words of the purdna will certainly never despise the poet’s words, however 
distasteful and insipid they may be, as they are only the medium by which the ideas of the purdna are 
conveyed. This the poet was convinced of and hence his boldness in writing thus ” It it then clear 
that, at thetime of the- commentator NaehchinArkkiniyar, TiruttakkadSvar washelieved to hare based 
his Jivahaohintdmani on the Jaina purdnas. As TiruttaklcadSvar does not refer either to the Oadya- 
chintdmani or to the KshattraohMdmani, it remains doubtful if they were really anterior to the 
Jlvftkachintamani . At any rate there seems to be no doubt that the latter was written after the 
pur&naa. And according to Jaina tradition, the original story of Jlvaka is found in tha 
Mahftpur&ha, while the bilingual Sri purdna is admittedly of later date. 

We have now to ascertain the date of the Mahftpur&na. The anthor who began the composition 
of the work is JinasonAchArya, disciple of VirasfnAchArya. The former wrote the Earivaihsa-Purdna 
in Saka-Samvat 705 ( = A. 1). 783) and became the preceptor, it is said, of the RnshfcrakAta king 
Amfighavareha I„ whose accession took place in A. D. 813. The Pdrivdbhyudaya was written daring 
the same reign by the same author at the request of a co-disciple, named VinayasenfichArya, for 
a poetical work celebrating P&rAvanatha-Tirthamkara. In composing this work JinasAnAchArya chose 
to honour tho Sanskrit poet and dramatist Kalidasa in an ingenious way. He wove each line of verse 
of the poem MdghalaihdSia into his own ilbhas. The last line of each of the latter is identical with 
that of one of the verses of the former. Not even a line of the MSghasmhdUsa has been omitted. 
Neither has he at the same time sacrificed his own thoughts or his subject in thus trying to honour 
the lines of KAlidAsa’s poem. JlnasAuAchArya, who began the Mahdpurdna, did not live to complete 
it. The work was taken up by his disciple GunabbadrachArja and finished. The portion of the 
Mahdpurdna which was composed by the former is called the Purvapurdna, while the composition of 
the latter is kpown as the Ottarapurdna, and contains the story of Jivaka. It may therefore be 
supposed that the Sanskrit poems mentioned above, as well as the Tamil Jivakachntdmani, are based 
on the Mahdpurdna, composed by JinasenAchArya and his disciple GunabhadrAcharya. The date of 
the Mahdpurdna would then bo the upper limit of that of the Jivakaohintdmani, Luckily, we have 
no difficulty in fixing the former, because the subjoined praiasfi of the Uttarapurdna tells us that it 
was written during the time of the Rushjrakdfca king AkAlavarsha and in the Saka year 820 , 
corresponding to A. D. 897. The very day on which the work was finished may be fixed with the help 
of the astronomical details furnished in the following passage : — 

wifrtlt if 
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* I i 

VJpfHfpfoTftfa ft^p* wft **T^P*«r*psft II 

s*mr?f f* «T^rrtf s*r tr 

S*far Rrff>sk vrefaSr gwmr^ i 

3rrfft nfa Prfeff 

*ntr**r *rNrrt unfrr Rr^ra% II ” 

Before proceeding to fix the lowei' limit of the date of the Tamil Jivahachintdmani , I take 
advantage of this opportunity to refer to another Tamil work composed by a Jaina preceptor. This 
is the versified Tamil lexicon &iUAmaijinigaia<lu, compiled by Mandalapurusha, the disciple 
of Gunabhadra. In the body of the lexicon, Mandalapurusha gives a clue as to his date when he 
mentions lviruttinariiya (Krishnaraya) as having made unbounded gifts (Icodai- madam). By 
Kirufcfhjardya the Vijayanagara king Krishnaraya cannot be meant, because Mandalapurusha claims 
Gunabhadra for his preceptor. By the Tamil expression hodai-madam the author evidently refers to 
the biruda Akulavarsha of the Rnshtrakuta king, Krishna 11. It thus appears that both Gunabhadra 
a nd his disciple Mandalapurusha were proteges of the Riishtrakuta king, Akalavarsha-Krishna JI. 
whose dates range from A, D. 888 to £11-12, The Tamil lexicon StildmaniniganduYttiS therefore 
compiled roughly in the third quarter of the 9th century A. D. 

Returning to the lower limit of the date of the Ji volcct chin td m a ni we find that the Saiva teacher 
Umapatisivaoharja, who flourished at the beginning of the 14th century, refers to the work in his 
Tint ttoy da r pur fin a varal tiru . In describing the circumstances which led to the composition of the 
Tamil Periyapurdnam by the Chola minister SekkilAr, Umapati tells us that the Ohola king Anapaya, 
the patron of Sekkilar, was devoting his time to the study of the JU'aTcacliintdmani, Sckkijftr exhorted 
his*patron to study the lives of the Saiva devotees and not waste his time over the Jtval'achintdmayi , 
which was based on fiction, and by the study of which no merit would accrue to him. Subsequently, 
S£kkijar composed the Tamil Periyapur d n ant at the instance of the Chula king. This Anapaya-Chola 
is otherwise known as Raj£mlra-Ck6jadeva alias Kulottuiiga-Choja I. or Suibgandavirtta-Ohftla. 
Archaeological experts say that his time was between 1070 to 1118 A.D. here is no mention of 
Jivahachintdmani in any work prior to the time of the Periyapurdnam. An as I have already pointed 
out, that the former must have come into existence only after the 9th cento , it may be concluded that 
Tiruttakkad&var’s Jivakachint&maui was composed during the riod ranging from the 
beginning of the 10th to the second half of the 11th century A. 


1 It is not clear on what grounds Mr. Kuppu&wami Sestri identifies AnapAya with Kul6ttunga t I. But as ho 
is not the first to make this identification, it is necessary to state the case as it actually stands. So far as it is 
known at present there is only one inscription which mentions the Choi a king Anap&ya. It is engraved on one of 
the walls of the TyAgarAja temple at TiruvArfir in the Tanjore district, and is dated during tho reign of a Kul6t- 
tunga, who, to judge from the alphabet employed in the inscription, cannot be Kulottunga I, Even on purely 
literary grounds the identification of Anap&ya with Kulottunga I. seems to be untenable. The author of the 
Tamil Periyapurdnam t who was a protege of the Ch&la king AnapAya, must have lived a pretty long time after 
Nambi-ipd&r Nambi, who arranged the Saiva Tamil scriptures ( Tirumutai ). The Tvruvi&aipp& t which forms a, part 
of these scriptures, has a hymn on the Gan gaikondachol&S vara temple, built evidently by the Choht king Gapgaikopfla- 
Chdla or BA j6ndra-Chd}a I, the maternal grandfather of Kulottunga I. It is thus apparent that Nambi- A i$&c Nambi 
must h&ye lived somsPtime after Rfijtndra-Choja I. If AnapAya had been the grandson of RAj£ndra-Gh6]a I., it is 
not easy to believe that the work accomplished by Nambi oould have been forgotten so soon, especially as the 
circumstances under which he discovered the sacred scriptures were almost miraculous. King AnapAya was 
altogether ignorant of Nambi and his work, and had practically lapsed into the Jaina creed. The interval between 
BAjAndra-ChcHa I. and Kuldttunga I. is hardly 50 years, and the meritorious work of Nambi, accomplished during 
the earlier portion of this interval under such exceptional conditions, oonld not hive been completely forgotten 
towards the dose of the interval. It seems to me therefore that the identification of AnapAya with Kuldttunga I. 
is untenable on epigraphies! as well as literary grounds. — T. V. 
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A REPORT ON T|JE PANJAB HILL TUIBES. 

From the Native point of view. 

BY MIAN LURGA SINGH. 

( Comm nucated by TT. A. Rose.) 

( ( on tinned from p. 284.) 

XXXI. — <PurifLoaticm Ceremonies. 

The Brahmans are purified in ton days, the Kshatriyas in twelve days, the Vaisyas, t. e. f Bani&u, 
0dds and Bfihroa, in fifteen days, and all other tribes in one month. People neither eat nor drink in the 
house in which some one has died, during the period of impurity. But when the heirs of the deceased 
eat either meat or asafcetida, they arc considered purified, even ir u be done within the period of 
impurity and then people do not object to eating food prepared by them. 

* The Kshatriyas and BaniAs, etc., get their heads shaved at the death of a relation. But this is 
not a general custom : for to shave the head it is necessary that the written permission of the Raja 
or the Rati A, be obtained beforehand, 

110. The shr&dha are of two kinds : — 

(а) Those performed in the name oi the deceased. A detailed account of such shrddhs has been 
already given. 

(б) Those which are performed in the pitri palrsh (the dark half of the lunar month) in the 
month of Jihddoii (about September). In this month all tribes, except the menials, perform sbrddhs. 
Some persons perform shrddhs during the whole of the fortnight. Others perform only ono 
shrddh , in the name of all their dead, on the amdeas day (the last day of the lunar month). Every 
kind of food is cooked for the . ? hradhs ; fruits are put upon the table. The Brahmans are called 
on the eve of the shrddh to feast at a certain person’s house, all arriving in the morning. The owner of 
the house calls the family priest and offers funeral cakes. Sacrifice is also performed. After this he 
washes the teet of all the Brahmans, offers them sandal and flowers, and feeds them. In the end, 
money is given to the Brahmans and they are dismissed, The family priest gets more than all 
the others. » 

117. The Brahman works as the priest in funeral ceremonies and also chants the hymns. 

118. All the tribes in the hills have Br&hmans to officiate in their funeral ceremonies. The 
nephew also receives some gifts. 

119. The method Of purification has been statod above. It is done by killing a goat and eating 
asafoetida. 

120-121. Either in the case of death or birth, it is after the prescribed periods that purification 
is regained. During that period, provided the heirs of the deceased do not us ) meat or asafcetida, the 
impurity continues. 

m 

TI Bft , On the day appointed for eating asafcetida or killing the goat, all the relations ami the 
Brfthmans are callod together, and all of them are required to eat asafmtida, while BrAhmans are 
«Iso fed. The Brahman chants some hymns over a mixture of milk, Ganges water, and cow’s urine 
(called the pouch gdotjti) and makes the heirs of the deceased take some of this mixture, and thus 
purification is effected. 
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120. The Hindus are divided into three sects, Baivas, Vaishnavas, and Saktaks, worshippers 
ef Sakti, the Female Principle. 


The Saira worship Siva. They are the disciples of the Sanyas! or Ud&si mendicants. Some of 
them Use moat and wine, while others do not. 

The Vambnavas are the followers of the Bairagis. Generally they do not use meat and wine. 
The majority of the Brahmans belong to this sect. 

The Saktaks have as their teachers the J6gis, (he SanyMs, and the UdAsfs. They worship all 
aorta of deifies. The use of meat and wine at the time of worship is considered good. They sacrifice 
goats to tho goddess K&li. There is a separate god to every village or every four or five villages. 
Some of this sect go to Jawala Muklii to worship in the temple there. 

Only SbSkhs are Found among the Muhammadan sects. They believe in the Lakh D&tA 
Saint (the giver of millions). They do not follow any of the rules of tho Hindu religion, but act 
aocording to their own laws. f 

124. The existing religion has been the religion of the people of this country from ancient 
times, and the three sects have always observed the rules of their own order. 

126. It has been already stated that in ancient times the people followed the Yedic religion, 
until it waB supplanted by Buddhism. After the decline of Buddhism the former religion revived 
and is still nourishing. 

126. Ordinarily, Hindus follow one of the three forms of belief above mentioned. Some people 
here and there follow the dictates of their conscience and believe in oilier gods and teachers. But 
these are very few. 

127. Some pci sons worship tombs and pins (saints) also. 

The Gods of the Hill Tracts. 


No. 

The Name of God, 

The Name of the 
Village or Seat of 
God. 

Territory. 

Notes. 

V l 

D6v! or Durga.. 

Kiydri 

Kot Kbui and 
Kotgurd. 

I Svi is worshipped throughout the hills. 

2 

Chatur Mukh... 

Mailou 

Kotguru 

All the people believe in the god of K&tgurd. 
He is also worshipped in Kanehti and 
Bek and in all the small villages. 

8 

Dum 

Dan th la 

Do. ... 

Worshipped only by the natives 61 Danthld. 

4 

Hum 

Pumlahi 

l)o. 

The god of this one village only. 

& 

Dum 

Sham a th la 

Do. 

Do. do. 

6 

Dum ... 

| Daldn 

I)o. 

Do. do. 

7 

Mariohh ... 

K6pu 

! Do. .. 

Worshipped in KSpu, Ghardl, and NmjL 

8 

Deva Kirtl ... 

Kirti ... *. 

Do. 

1 

Worshipped inKirti, Blmndnd, and Shfiwat. 

9 

Bh&iSshar 

Bhotlri ... 

Do. .. 

Worshipped in Bhfttht, Bag&bar, and by 
the agriculturists of M&hort 

10 

BaiadrA 

I)e\ri 

Kot Kb ki ... 

The god of the Majhghfir and ThakariAghftf 
territories. 
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'«U*. 

i 

Noras. 

n 

( hembt U 

^ r 

Brd6u \ 

»** 

K6t Kbai .. 

The god of the agriculturists of Bf 66u and 

12 

Otuu «, ««« 

Nehri ... 


Da. 

AurL 

The god of this one village only. 

13 

Mab&DOva ... 

P drag... 


Do. 

The god of half ChhS Blst. 

14 

>^5 

N% 

Obathla 

**• 

Do. 

The god of ObathlE and Pungrisb, 

KilW ... 

Bakh Chambl 


Worshipped throughout Kot Kbai. 

16 

Sharavan Mg. 

Kdpay. 

Shdehan 


Kot KMi ... 

Worshipped in GajdhAr in the Kdt Kh&i 
Tahsil and in Sh&l& hi Dark6tl. 

Worshipped only in these two villages. 

17 

Baindra Tanl... 

Khan and 

ri- 

% 

Do. 

18 

Mndharari ... 

4ara. 

Pujarlt 


Do. 

The patron of GbSwar, Gajdhar, Chehr, 

19 

Mahd D&va 

Dalsar 


Do. 

Shal&war, Dark6ti State and half Ohhfc 
Bisi. 

The god of Dalsar only. 

20 

Nandan 

Devrl ... 

»*• 

Kanehti State.. 

God of all Kanehti, except Saddch, 

21 

D&vi Ad Shakti 

KachSr 


Kumharsdn 

The goddess of the whole territory, but 

22 

Mali a DSva .. 

t 

K6tiMadhati... 

State. 

Do. .. 

there are other minor village gods. 

Worshipped iii all Kumhars£n, but there 

23 

Magneshar ... 

K6t ... 


Do. .. 

are otber minor gods of villages. 

The god of the S6l territory. 

24 

Dam 

Sarmala 


Do. ... 

The god of the Obadfeh territory. 

25 

Nag 

Ghilndn 


Do. 

The god of Gbunda and Ghady&na ig the 

2G 

• 

Baindra 

Dim ..* 


Do. 

K6t Kh&i Tahsil. 

The god of one village only. 

. 27 

Dam 

Himri 


l)o. ... 

The god of the Chagaon territory* 

. 28 

Nig ... , H 

Bdgi 

•** 

Do. ... 

The god of the OhajMi territory. 

/ 29 

Bhlma Kill ... 

Sar&han 

||# 

Busabir State.. 

The goddess of the territory of Bttsabir* 

80 

Mahasd ... 

Shftkal 

•« 

| 

Do. 

There are other minor gods under her. 

The god of agriculturists of Shekel only* 

81 

Pab&si 

Chaputi 


t 

Do. ... 

The god of the agriculturists of Balarin the 

82 

Pabasl 

Gavae .** 

• •• 

Do. 

Rawin State, Chapari and Loharkdtt. 

The god of the rest of the State. 

83 

Paach Nfig ... 

Jangloka.Dftvdl, 

Do. 

Has a temple In each of these fire villages* 


<s \ 

i 

Tangcu, Pi* 
kh&, and G6- 
aakvfiri. * 
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No. 

The Name of God. 

The Name of the 
Village or Seat of 
God. 

Territory. 

Notjbs. 

84 

Ohasr&lil 


Gosakv&ri 

e. . 

Busahir State ... 

The god of two or three villages only. 

85 

God arii 
Pfibasi. 

or 

Baswuni 

— 

Do. 

The god of the Daswani territory. 

36 

Godard 

Pdbaai. 

or 

Khaniara 


Do. 

The god of Khaniara territory. 

87 

D6va Shelddeh. 

Shdldesh 

• e * 

Do*. 

The god of the Larfit and ShSladfeb. 

38 

N% ... 


Khabal 

• *« 

Do. 

The god of the Khabal territory. 

89 

Pubasi 


R6hal ... 


Do. 

The god of R&hal. 

40 

Naruin 


Jabftl ... 


Do. 

•Wj 

The god of the Jdgaha territory. 

41 

Mali a Dcva 


Poj.ii 

«•# 

Do. 

The rural god of Pfijult and Bdtiani. 

42 

t 

Deva ... 


Jakhrofci 


Do. 

The gpd of Jakhnoti. 

43 

Khan til 


Devi Dhar and 
Hanoi. 

Do. 

The god of the Sari of Rajgarb territory. 

44 

Bakralu 


Dalgaon 

Korhu. 

and 

Do. 

The god of the Spdl territory. 

45 

Baindrii 


Bachhonchi 

.. 

Do. ... 

The god of half the Mandalgarh territory. 

46 

Mesbar 


Pojarli 

.. 

Do. 

The god of the other half of Mandalgarh. 

47 

Mg ... 


Pojarli.,, 

... 

Do. 

) 

48 

Lddar 


Pojarli... 

... 

Do. 

> The gods of the Navar territory. 

49 

Narainu 


I Narain 


Do. 

) 

50 

Dhold 


Karasa 

..a 

Do. 

#■ 

The god of Gh6rl Karasa in the Navar 
territory. 

51 

Shu 10 


Melthi 

*•« 

Do. 

The god of the NAvar territory. 

52 

Nageshar 

i 


Jhar&g 


Do. 

The god of the Pandrfi, San ’territory. 

53 

D$v i Durgu 


SMI... 

... 

Do. 

Worshipped by the agriculturists of Shil. 

54 

| Mahasu 


Mandhdl 

... 

Do. 

Worshipped by the natives of Manddl. 

' 55 

Devi Durgu Hat 

Hat Koti 

... 

Busahir, Jubal 
and Rawin 
States. 

Worshipped in the Pandrd Sau, NOvar 
Jfibal and Rawin territories. 

56 

KharAnO 

• • > 

Ivharahan 

• • « 

Busahir State... 

The god of the Rek and SOmat territories. 

57 

Palthun 

• • • 

Shdli... 

• P * 

Do. 

The god of the Mastgarh and Alat terri- 
tories. . , v "■ . ; ;; 

58 

Khanasi 

... 

Barkal 


Do. 

The rural god Of the Barkal territorial. 

£9 

Khanasi 


Mahbfili 

• »« 

Do. ... 

The god of the S60 territory. 
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the Kara© of the 




N© 

The Hum* of God, 

Village or Beat of 
8<yd* 

u - 

Territory. 

* 


Kot«. 

60 

KaKda 

fetalMA 

*«• 

Bafilhir State 

• »* 

The god of the villages of KalMA and 

mm. 

61 

i 

i 

i 

6 

Brfittdli 


Do. 

9+m 

| The gods of the Kanchhin territory. . 

62 

MauglAshar ... 

Dwdfii... 

... 

Do. 

... 

63 

Lachhmx NArain 

Kumsfi 

• • 0 

« Do. 

... 

The gods of the ShalAtt territory. 

64 

Khantd 

Majhftlt 


Do. 


^The gods of the Barshol territory. 

65 

Dire KdkM ... 

Darkali 

• a* 

Do. 

... 

66 

Laciihtni NarAin 

Pat ... 


Do. 

... 

|> The gods of B4rl GhflrlwalA and Kaehn. 

67 

Dfivijijt 

Muunsh 

• 

Do. 

• 

68 

Kangldshar ... 

rnatbi 

... 

Do. 

•• 

The god of the Hfichhi territory, and 
MajLiSli and Chaksa villages. 

69 

N % 

Kim ... 

... 

Do. 


The god of Kim village. 

70 

Ohhari Gudri «. 

KarM 


Do. 


The god of one village only. \ 

71 

Jakh 

Racbdlt 

... 

Do. 

... 

The god of four or five villages. 

72 

Gas6 D6v 

Gas6... 

• •» 

Do. 

... 

The god of one village only. 

78 

BasbArd 

Basli&rA 


Do. 

•• 

The god of Tin Kothi, but universally 
worshipped. 

74 

Narain 

Kinu ... 

•• 

Do. 

... 

The god of the Ohh£ Bisi territory. 

75 

Lachmi Narain 

Mttujhfifili 


Do. 

... 

The god of the Nau Bisi territory. 

76 

Jhangrfi 

Manjgaou 

»©9 

Do. 

... 

The god of the Fanjgaoh territory. 

77 

Nig 

Nav&rft 


Do. 


The god of the Pat 86 territory. 

78 

Nig 

Bari... 

- 

Do. 

... 

The god of the Bari territory. 

. 79 

DM 

TarandA 


Do. 


The god of the farmers of the Tar&ndd 
territory. 

80 

Mahlshwar ... 

SAngra 

• •• 

Do. 


The gods of the farmers of the SAngrA 
territory. 

81 

i 

Okha 

Naohar 

| 

Do. 

... 

The goddess of the Nachdr territory* 

/ 

82 

1 

Durga 

KambA 


Do. 

• •• 

The goddess of the ttfipi Kamba territory. 

€8 . 

Maha Rttdr ... 

Kiao f.* 


Do. 

• • • 

The god of the KbiAiiitchA territory. 

84 

NAg - 

Baranda 


Do. 

fM 

The god of the Jag6ri territory. 

85 

Jtl M. .. 

SarpM 

e#e 

Do. 

... 

The god of the K&o Bil territory. 

•86 

Nfig ... 

Barda .. 


Do. 

... 

The god of the Kilba territory* 

m 

Mah&shwar ... 

BhatoA 

J 

Do. 

••• 

The god of the Bhabba territory. 

-88 

Mahoahivar ... 

Ghag&oA 

... 

Do. 

.. J 

The god of the Qhagaoq territory. 
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No. 

The Name of God, 

The Name of the 
Village or Seat of 
God. 

Territory. 

89 

Badri Nath .. 

Kumru 

. 

BusAhir State... 

90 

Chandika 

Kothi... 

... 

Do. ... 

91 

Thakur Dwara.. 

Naising 

• 

Do. 

92 

Raghfi Nathji . 

SarAhan 

... 

Do. 

93 

X arsingh ji . . 

Rampur 

... 

Do. 

94 

Balramji 

Larsa, Dansa, 
Shingla, Sha- 
neri. 

Do. 

95 

BAlrsimji 

N irat 

... 

Do. ... 

* 

96 

Balramji 

Nandla 

Torsa. 

and 

Do. .. 

97 

The tombs of 
Mansagir and 
Dhanigir. 

Glioma 

• #« 

Balsa n State .. 

98 

D6vi MansA ... 

Gh6rna 

«•» 

Do. ... 

99 

Kadhusan 

D66tlii 

... 

Do. . 

100 

Rai 1U M616.. 

K adharan 


Do. .. 

101 

Ohcfill 

Sh61a • 


Do. ••• 

102 

Chitra 

Chandra 

... 

Do. 

103 

$ag 

Pal 

... 

Do. 

104 

MabfcshwAr ... 

Mahubu 


Do. ... 

105 

Kadasan 

Tali 

... 

Do. 

106 

Bag6shar 

Bagesbar 

... 

Do. 

107 

NAg 

Kath6ri 

... 

Do. 

108 

G6n 

BakrAri 

... 

Do. 

109 

NainAn 

DAvti 


Do. ... 

no 

Banar 

Sbaiachli 

•• 

K66nthal State., 

m 

Mahasu 

Han6l 


Do. 

112 

Nigahd 

Jaili 

... 

Do, ... 

118 

Ban&shar 

Chdhag 

... 

P6nar, K66nthal 
State. 

114 

PaddSi 

Par 61 

•• 

Sangiri State ... 

115 

NAg 

• 

ShAdrl 

... 

Do, 


Notsw. 


The god of the Tukpa terriitory. 

The god of the farmers of Sh6a. 

The god of the farmers of Naising village 
only. 

j> Worshipped throughout the country. 
Worshipped in four villages only. 

Worshipped in Niratnagar only. 

Worshipped in Nandla, T6p>A, Chfcdni, 
GomAn, DagAli. 


The god of the farmers of the DhArtl, 
Duel and Noti pargand. 

The god of the Kadharan, Shilgri and 
Dhar territories, 

^Tlie gods of the Sh&lta territory. 

The gods of the Shalgaon territory. 

Worshipped in Majheti and Draunk par - 
gands . f 

The god of the Parli Phati territory. 

Worshipped in Shakh, Katar, and Bag6- 
shar of Bataan, and in the adjacent 
Kuban villages. 

The god of Kathdrl village only. 

The god of the Kalasi territory. 

The god of the Parali territory. 


Do. do. 

The rural god of AglA P6nAr. 

The rural god of Pichhla Pdnar. 

The god of the SAngri, KumbArsen and 
Bhajji States, 

The god of the BhAjji, SAngri, Busahir 
and Kdlfi# 
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The Name of 

the 

Territory. 


No. 

The Heme of God. 

Village or Seat of 
God. 

a£ ' - 

Notus. 

116 

Ban 6 ... 

Banar 

••• 

{ 

Worshipped in the Banar territory only. 

117 

Marichh ... 

Sawan 

... 


Worshipped in the Sawan territory only. . 

118 

Orphan 

DSfitl 


GhOnd State ... 

The god of the Shila territory. 

119 

Shilgur 

Ghund 

4* . 

Do. 

The god of the Prald territory. 

120 

Thakur Dwara.. 

Ghund 

... 

Do. 

The god of farmers. 

121 

Banthid 

Ohikhur 

... 

Th66g 

Do. do. 

122 

BAnthia 

Jandg 

... 

Do 

Do. do. 

128« 

Jimpru 

Padrfig 


Do. ... 

Do. do. 

124 

Mali Abu 

Gajyari 


Do 

Do. do. 

125 

Banar 

Sharnchli 


Jubal State ,. 

The god of the Barar territory in the 





Jubal State, and of the R&na of Jubal. 

126 

MahaBil 

Hanoi 

•ft* 

Du. 

The god of all the Jftbal State. 

127 

Shrigul or Bijat 

Sar&han 

... 

Do. 

The god of the Bis S6 territory. 

128 

Rathi kd Banar. 

Rarhal 

... 

Do. 

The god of the Barhal village only. 

129 

Santfipia 

Dlnir 

... 

Do. 

The god of DhAr village only. 

130 

Shari 

Shari 

... 

Do. 

The god of four villages. 

181 

D8vi 

Jubal 

* + • 

Do. 

The goddess of the Barar territory, and of 





the Kami. 

132 

DSvi 

Hatkoti 


Riiwin.Jflbal, and 

The goddess of the territories round Jttbal. 

• 



Bnsahir States. 

133 

Rihatna % 

Thalog 

# e » 

Jubal State ... 

The god of the Jakh61i territory. 

184 

G6na 

B&dhnu 

• ee 

Do. 

Do. do. 

185 

Devi JograsanJ 

Pojarli 

... 

Do. 

The rural god of the PS&nthra territory. 

136 

Kangra 

Pojarli 


Do. 

The rural god of the Shak territory. 

187 

D6vi Dunudi ... 

Dhabas 

... 

Do. 

The rural god of the Hamal territory. 

138 

Du ID 

Bh6t 


Do. 

The rural god of the Jakhfili territory. 

139 

MahAsd 

Pdjriyu 

... 

Thardch State... 

The gods of all the territories of Tarfich 
and Sangiri. 

140 

MahSshwar ... 

Mashran 

... 

Do. ... 

Do. do. . 

141 

Mahftsd 

H&ndl 

* e ; 

Do. ... 

Do. do. 

142 

Thftn 

Saw&n 

- a * 

Satigiri State... 

Do. do. 

148 

Tawansi 

_ _ J 

Baf&g&on 

'i 


Worshipped in MaghidMr territory. 
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XXXIII. — Origins of the God*. 

128* (1) A Sanyas! meudicant, named Il&chigir, came to Balean and T hfiAg States. Tfiey 
Chiefs of both the States became his disciples, fop he knew jig (spiritual science) very well, Afte* 
his death, a tomb was raised over h.s ashes, and this tomb is now worshipped. The real' seat of the 
saint is Thor m Sirmur State, and the Chiefs and subjects of both the States pay visits to this place 
also. 

(2) The gods of the hills are of two kinds : — Female, i. e ., Dfivis (goddesses) ? male, s. e„ 
Derates (gods). The image of a goddess is always complete. In the case of a god, his head or 
bust only is represented. 

(3) The accounts of their origin and attributes vary. The gods are generally of one type, 

though they bear different names. The modes of worship are the same, and their images alike. 
Some goddesses are represented with four arms, some with two, some with eight, twelve, or even 
sixteen. Some are made to sit upon a dead body ; some are shown as riding a lion. There are 
many other images in a temple, besides those of the god and the goddess, bearing different names, 
such as Shibji, Shambhftji, Gan 'bh, Indar, R&jan, etc. 4y 

t 

XXXIV. — Forms of Worship. Arsa. ‘ 

(4) The priests worship the gods twice a day. In the morning the priest provides some sandal , 
rice, purified butter for the lamp, flowers, dhtip (scent), and some. sweets or fruits for the god. First 
of all, the god is washed with fresh water, and then his image is wiped with a clean cloth ; sandal is 
pasted upon the forehead and some rice also. A garland of flowers is thrown round his neck. A 
lamp is lighted, drums are beaten, and bells are rung. The priest offers incense and chants hymns. 
Then sweets or fruits are placed before the image. After this all the worshippers offer their 
presents. The priest paints their foreheads with sandal , and prays to the god to fulfil their 
desires. Then the ohdlA (disciple) of the god goes into a trance and foretells success or failure to 
the pilgrim, offers him rice, and gives him directions in answer to hie questions. In the evening only 
the lamp is lighted, incense and food being offered ; after which the god or goddess retires. This is 
called drii . 

(5) All kinds of presents are offered. Some men present gold and silver ornaments, clothes, 
money, grain, fruits, and purified butter, etc. A goat is killed. One loin of the goat is given to the 
person offering it ; the remainder is distributed among the priests. Two or four annas in cash are 
given to the priest for each goat. In the temple of the goddess, presents are offered in the months 
of Chfet and As6j. In addition to this, one can offer presents, if one likes, on a Tuesday, the day of 
the full moon, and the fourteenth, eighth or ninth day of the moon. Presents can be offered to 
a god at any time ; but to do so on the first day of the month, or in fiais&kh, Bhad6h or MSgh, Is 
considered best, 

(6) The presents offered to a god or goddess are collected in the treasury and are spent in 
charity. The men in charire of the temple, such as the priest, the monk and the musician, are 
paid small bums by the pilgrims, the least sum being six pies. The pilgrims can pay them as much 
as they like. 

XXXV. — Ghosts and Spirits. 

129. BMts (ghosts), parts (fairies), chadrds and rnmhrds are believed in by children and 
women. 

130. Stones are not worshipped in any way, except that people make images ef atone and 
hang them round their necks. 

131-132* No.® 

138. Nil.® 

134* The Vfttn Margie, who worship the genital organs, are not to be found in this territory* 

• [Obviously answers to questions. — Bn J 
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f 3KXXVI. ~ Initiation Ceremonies. 

> IMlr («) To admit a person to any religious order, the brotherhood of the village assembles in 
* the temple of its god. After diseussing the question, they send for the man who is to bo admitted* 
A Br&hman is called to that place by permission of the Ch.ef. Be chants some hymns on the pmeh 
gdvpd ( a mixture of milk* honey, cow's urine, water of the Ganges, and clarified butte* ) and makes 
the candidate for admission drink it. A feast is given to all the brotherhood, and the excom- 
municated can join in the feast. Then he goes to the god and presents offerings. This, is 
allowed to reclaim those who hate been excommunicated by the brotherhood owing to some mistake. 
Apostates who voluntarily give up the Hin^u religion and become converts to any other religion 
cannot be reclaimed. 

($) Generally it is necessary to wear the sacred thread in order to join the Hindu religion. But 
the Bddras, as already mentioned, do not wear it. They are considered members of the religion if they 
obey the ordinary rules, even if they do not wear the sacred thread. 

XXXVII. — High Class Hindu Sects. 

136. High class Hindus are divided into two sections — (1) Balyas, who worship the god 
Siva ; (2) S&ktaks, who worship Siva, the goddess, and other gods. Those belonging to the first 
sect regard the sacrifice of goats and drinking of wine as sins. Those belonging to the second 
consider both to be virtuous. Enquiry shows that the latter abound in the hills, while the former 
are very few, not more than two per thousand. 

XXXVIII. — Brfthman Sects. 

138 7 . Brfihmans are divided into two kinds: — (a) Pandits or Padhas, i. Shukttl ; and 
(6) Ach&raj, Bha$ or Dakaut, i. Kishan. 

The Shukal Br&hmans accept the alms offered on happy occasions — such as the birth of 
a child, a marriage, or some other festival. They also chant hymns, or officiate in the worship of gods 
at such times. Every tribe hab a separate Brahman of this kind. 

The Achftraj receives alms offered at funeral ceremonies. On these occasions the reading of the 
hathd and the chanting of hymns is done by the Shukal Br&hman, *. e. t the priest. The alms are 
given to the Acbfiraj. 

The Bh&fcs are given alms only at marriages. They are inferior to the Br&hmans, but superior 
to the Achkrsj. 

Alms offered to propitiate evil stars, such as Rahu, K6tu, Sani, are given to the Pandas or 
Dakauts. They also receive tuld ddn (alms in the form of grain, metals, etc., equal in weight to 
the weight of the man offering them). The hymns are recited by the Shukal Brfthman. Only the 
alms are given to the Dakauts. 

The BrAhmans of all the tribes, except those of the Cobblers, Kdlts, Shepherds, Musicians and 
Sweepers, do all the work mentioned above and take alms. 

The Shukal Brahmans do not eat food prepared by the Kishan Br&hmans. 

XXXIX. — Priests. 

133. Only BrAhmans act as priests. 

* 140. No priest is to be found who performs ceremonies not pertaining to any particular god. 

141. Every tribe has its own priests. None but BrAhmans can serve as priests. 

142. Each family has a priest. 

143. The priest knows all the business that he has to perform in the house of hie disciple. He 
is not bound to keep brahmharj (celibacy ) to the prescribed age, nor is he under any restrictions 
as regards profession. It is necessary for him to know the rules for giving or receiving alms at the 
times of death, marriage, birth, or any other festival. 

, * [No answer was apparently given to Question 187 — B»J 
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, XL. — Places of Worship. ' 

144. lu some places there are separate buildings set apart for worship, while in others there 
are not, 

145. The temples have their doors either to the north or east or on all sides. 

140, A temple is either a s hie did or a thdhv/r-dwdrd or a devi-diodld . 

147. A thivdld contains the images of Sbibji, Rama, Ganesh, Hanuman and Bhairtiii. 
A th&kur-dvmrd those of Shivaji, Rama, Lakshin an, Krishna, Bair am, Gopalji, and Ilanaman. 
A d&vi-dwdti the images of Dtivi, Kali, Lonkra, and a lion, 

148* Tlu* god of the temple is worshipped thrice every day, in the morning, noon and evening, 
but in some places this worship is performed only twice. Offerings are made. The Br&hman is fed 
at particular festivals and hawan (sacrifice) is performed. 

140. Some ceremonies are performed openly, and some secretly. The latter are called 
nardl ptljfl, and are performed on the occasion of particular festivals only and not every day. 

XLI. — Sacrifices. 

160. (1) Goats and sheep are sacrificed to all the gods. 

(2) Goats are sacrificed in the name of the Dtivi or Halt. 

(3) Sheep are sacrificed in the name of Bhairon, Lonkra, and Nursing!*. 

(4) Buffaloes are sacrificed to the younger Lonkra. 

(5) Fowls, pigs, fish, and lizards are offered to the lesser Kali, 

151, Generally the family priest officiates at the time of the sacrifice, but one can sacrifice 
without the aid of the priest as well. The sacrifice is offered to the god who is the patron 
of the offerer. 

152. The sacrifice is performed at the temple. 

163. If the sacrifice be of a goat or sheep, one loin is given to the person who offered it, 
aud the remainder is distributed among the monks, gods, and the priests. Sometimes the 
sacrificial animal is buried. In some places the head and liver of the sacrificed goat are kept 
by the priests and monks, and the remainder is given back to the offerer? 

The sacrifice of the other animals are offered by the Kolis, Cobblers or Shepherds. 

154. Sometimes, instead of a living creature, an imitation of it in flour or silver are 
offered, or the living beast, without being sacrificed, is let loose in the templd of the god. 
The animal remains in the forost, arid the custodians of the temple look after it. When fat 
it is sold, and the money thus realised is added to the god’s treasure. If the image offered be 
of silver, it is stored in the treasury. If of flour, it is cooked in oil or clarified butter, aud is 
eaten by the priests. 

155. The worshippers do not offer any part of their body as sacrifice. 

XLII. — Human Sacrifice. 

156 # It is said that in ancient times men, women, and children were offered as sacrifice to 
the l)tivl or Halt. Men were sacrificed to L6nkr& also. 

167. It is said that fnen had their heads cut off as offerings to Jttwali Mukhi, K&1I,' Bhima 
Kali and B hair tin Btr, etc., and put into the sacrificial fire* Many men out out their tongues 
and offered thorn to the goddess. 

A sacrifice of the nature of human sacrifice is, however, still performed in the hills every 
forty or fifty years, and is called BhundA A man of the Tribe of Kfilti and Garhw&l 

is sent for. From ancient times such men have been kept as priests ill the places where 
this sacrifice is performed. They are treated like the ordinary priests, and are given an 
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annual pension out of the temple fund. When the time of the sacrifice has been fixed, the 
B6<J& is sent for three months before the date. He comes with his family and gathers hemp, 
with which a big rope,, four or five hundred yards long, is prepared. All the men 
accompanying the are sumptuously fed, and one of them who willingly offers himself is 
chosen for the sacrifica He is given plenty of wine, meat, milk, etc. The sacrificial fire is 
kept burning for three mouths in the temple of the god. On the appointed day, saints, 
Brahmans, and gods of the neighbourhood are sent for, and all are provided with food. 

The Bfida is brought to the temple in the morning and placed near the sacrificial fire* 
He is then worshipped and sacrificed, like a goat, in the name of the god. A rope that 
is prepared by the man himself is tied to two poles, and then the man is thrown over 
this rope. Some die, while others escape alive. In the latter case he is given eighty-four 
rupees in cash, garments and ornaments from the god’s treasury. He has authority to ask 
for anything he likes from the pilgrims, who are bound to give it to him. This is a very 
critical time, and much care is taken in British territories. It is however held that the man’s 
death or otherwise is under divine control. Some places where the rope is bound to poles 
are flat, while others are valleys between two rocks. 

it 

158. The men to be sacrificed, like the priests, are certain men fixed upon and are 
sacrificed in turn. A quarrel, as among the priests, arises if one offers himself in the place of 
another. 

169. Open human sacrifice is now quite obsolete. 


List of Bhundft Sacrificial Spots. 


No. 

Name of God. 

Thu Place of 
Sacrifice. 

Territory. 


J Notes. 


1 

Bash8ru 

Bashdra 

Busahir State. 

A good place, but very distant. 

2 

Kangl&shwar .. 

Devthi 

Do. 

... 

An ordinary place. 


3 

Lachmi Narain. 

ManjhSoli 

Do. 


Do. 


4 

DAvt and Balram 

Shingla 

Do. 

.a. 

Do. 


5 

Do. 

* 

ShanSri 

Do. 


Do. 


6 

Do. 

Lars&... 

Do. 

... 

Do. 


• 7 

Do. ... 

Dans& 

Do. 


Do. 


8 

Dat&tra and 
Balram. 

Nagar 

Do. 

* * * 

Do. 


9: 

Sfiraj and 

Balram. 

Nirat 

Do. 

... 

Do. 


10 

Khar&nfi 

t Khar&han 

Do. 

... 

A difficult place, steep 

on both sides. 

11 

Palth&n 

shait 

Do. 

i 


Do. do. 

do. 

12 

- 

B&kriUfi 

Dalg&An ... 

Do. 


Do. do. 

do. 

18 

Bhiraa Kali ... 

Sar&han 

Do. 

-j 

Do. do, 

do. 1 

14 

TMrl ... ... 

Bf&hU.. 

Jfibal State 


U 

0 

0 - 

9 

do. 

1 „ 

I5i 

D&vl ..4 !' 

Nirraand 

Km ... 

♦ 

Do. do. 

•do. ■ ■ j 

1 
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XLIII. — Table of Festivals. 



Name. 

* Month (English). 

— —t^ 1 - 

Month (Indian). 

Notjw. 

1 

Lohri • % . 

Middle o£ Jan- 
uary. 

P6h and the 1st 
day of Mfigh. 

Food prepared and films given to the 
Br&hmans. 

2 

KhattAU EbA- 
dashi. 

End of January 

Mfigh 

Fasts are observed and sesame is offered 
as alms. 

8 

Basant Panch- 
aml* 

Early in Feb- 
ruary. 

Ph&gun 

Dances are performed. The New-year 
is celebrated. 

4 

Shiv Ratri ... 

F ebruary or 
March. 

i 

Ph&gun ... 

A fast is observed in the name of Siva : 
food is prepared, and a goat sacrificed. 

6 

New-year’s Day 

March 

1st of Chdt ... 

The Br&hraans foretell the events of 
the year to the Kshafcriyas, and receive 
some money as a gift. 

€ 

H61I 

March 

Ph&gun 

People throw coloured water on one 
another. Dances are performed, shows 
are held, and feasts given. 

7 

Chgtar Chau- 
das. 

April 

Chfit 

A proper day for making offerings to 
gods. The thAkur dwdrds are the 
scenes of great festivities. 

8 

Ndrfttrfc 

March or April 

Chet 

Fasts are observed in honour of the 
Dfcvi (goddess), and goats and wine 
are offered to her. 

9 

Bais&khl 

April ' 

i 

! 

1st of Bais&kh. 

Gift are given to Br&hmans. Fairs are 
held for a fortnight. 

10 

NirjAlA Ekfi- 

dashi. 

May 

J£i ... ... 

# 

People observe a fast. Sherbet is given 
gratis to the people to firink. 

11 

D6b Sani Eka- 

dasM. 

June or July... 

H&r 

Alms are given and fasts observed. 

'i 

12 

Bi&s PAjA ... 

June or July ... 

H&r ... ... 

Do. do. do. 

I s 

Narsingh Ohau- 
das. 

March 

ChAt 

Presents are offered in the thAkur dwdr&s . 
Image of Narsing is displayed. 

14 

Mm Naum! ... 

March 

Ohtt ... 

Do. and the Bam Lil& is performed. 

15 

Saonl . .* ••• 

15 th July 

1st Sawan 

People eat food. Garlands of flowers 
are put round the necks of the cattle. 

16 

R&khfi 

August 

Sawan or Bh&- 
d6h. 

The Br&hmans make arm-rings of 
thread find tie them to peoples' wrists, 
and get money as a reward. 

17 

Janam Ashtam! 

August 

End of SAwan 
or beginning 
of Bh&d&ft. 

People fast, and feed the BrAhman 
next day. 
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No. 

Namo. 

Month (English). 

Month (Indian). 

Notjdb, 

,18 

Kishun Gharl 
Mavas. 

August 

- 

End of Sri wan 
or beginning 
of Bhadon. 

Farmers worship their land on the 
second day after anidvas (last day of 
the lunar month) and sacrifice a goat. 

19 

Nag Panohami 

August or 
tember. 

Sep- 

Do. ... 

People worship their gods and offer 
sacrifices to them. 

20 

A riant Chaudas 

September 

1 

• •• 

' Beginning of 
Asoj. 

Anant is worshipped, and gifts are given 
to the Brahmans. 

21 

Pitra P a k h 
Amfcvas. 

September 

• * • 

As6j 

Brahmans are given gifts in the name 
of the dead forefathers. 

22 

Nfiratre 

. 

October 

... 

Asoj ... 

i 

The goddess is worshipped, sacrifices 
are offered, and masquerade shows are 
held. 

23 

DasAhrii 

1 

October 

... 

Asoj ... 

The end of the Nordtds. At the 
Dasehra festival gifts are awarded to 
the poor. 

24 

Ghr6wal 

1 

August 

l 

. 

1st of BhadOh.. 

Gods of clay are made and worshipped. 
Lights are shown to the gods every 
evening. 

25 

Sner ... 

September 


1st of Asoj 

The barbers show mirrors to rich men, 
who give them rewards. 

20 

Dtwull 

October 

... 

Katik ... 

Every village and every house is 
illuminated. Rich food is cooked and 
distributed amongst relatives. 

27 

Karnvuli 

October 


Katik.,. 

1 Celebrated in ihdlcur dwdrus only. 

28 

Go pa Ashtuml. 

Octobre 


Katik... 

1 

29 

Panch Bhifihmi 

Ek&ctashi. 

A 

November 

... 

1 Maghar 

( Fasts are observed, and gifts are given 
( to the Brahmans. 

30 

Panch Bhishmi 
Puranmushi. 

November 

... 

Maghar 

) 

31 

0' 

San kraut 

December 

... 

1st P6h 

Goats arc sacrificed throughout the 
country. Goats reared during the 
summer are sacrificed at this time. 

32 

Sataya N drain. 

December 

... 

Poh 

The peopl e fast on every puranmdslu (full 
moon) and give alms to the Brahmans. 

33 

Somavati Ama- 
yas. 

December 

•• 

P6h 

This festival returns after long in- 
tervals. Fasts are observed, and 
charity bestowed on the Br&hmans. 

34 

Pandrfi 

December 

... 

P5h 

(Fasts are observed in the name of 
( Siva, and there is also feasting. 

35 

j 

Khefuin 

January 

« * «■ 

Magh 

1 
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XLIV. — Some Details of the Festivals. 


# 161* A brief account of every festival has been given in the table above. Some details 
are now given. 

(1* Ldhfl khichfl (a kind of food) is prepared and is distributed among relatives. 

The people plav with balls in every village or in the temple of the god. The saints and 

Bri' limans are given rice, pulse, and money. Some people perform oblations in their homes* 

The priests worship the doors of their customers. 

* l 

(2) Basant Panohami. — This festival is celebrated in the court of the Chief only. The 
turis (musicians) sing and play npon instruments and get rewards. The people sprinkle 
coloured water over one another. Some men and women wear yellow scarves, but it is not 
a general custom. 

(3) Shiv BAtri. — Fasting is observed during the day. In the night an image of 

Biva is made of clay. A coloured square is prepared, and the god is placed in the middle of 
it. Cakes are placed on all sides found the square. The god is worshipped throughout the 
night. Songs are sung, and music played. A goat is sacrificed. In the morning the god is 
thrown into water. The cakes are given to a Brfihman, and distributed amongst the 
brotherhood. r 

(4) Now -year’s Day. — On the first of Chet, lurU (musicians) sing songs and play on 
instruments, and receive gifts. The Brahmans foretell the events of the year and get rewards. 
The tun* go from village to village and entertain people throughout the month of Gh£t. 

(o) H61i is celebrated in the Chief’s court only. Coloured water is sprinkled and songs 
are sung. All the men taking part in the Hdli are entertained with a feast. 

(0) NOratrO. ■ — The goddess is worshipped and sacrifices are offered to her. 

(7) Baisfikhl. *— On the 1st day of the month the priest worships the gates of his 
customers, who give him, according to their capacity, grain and money. During the whole 
of the month sacrifices are offered to the god on different dates. The people practise archery 
at a fair. 

(8) Sankr&nt S&wani (first day of the month Sawan). — Wreaths of flowers are thrown 
round the necks of quadrupeds. Rich foods are prepared and distributed among the family 
and relations and guests. Fairs are held throughout the month in the temples of gods. All 
the people of the neighbourhood gather at the fairs, and dance and sing during»tho day. In 
the evening they go to feast at home or at their relatives’ houses. 

« 

(£>) Nftg Panchaml. — In some places fairs are held at the temples <$f gods. The people 
keep awake the whole night, and hill songs are sung and instruments are played upon. In 
the morning all the people present are fed. The fair at this time is called Jagra or* 
Bhadronju. ^ • 

(10) N6r&tr6. — The goddess is worshipped. Masquerades are held in the night. Music 
is played, and in some places is called batri or karuli . The next day is the I>as$hra. A 
man impersonating Rsmcbandar drives in a chariot and conquers Lanka. 

(11) Sh6ri or SflAr. — Each man makes an image of clay, puts flowers on it, and places it 
before his house. Rich food iB prepared on the first day of the month. In the evening 
illuminations are made all around the image, and it is worshipped* 

(12) DlwAIi. — Every person illuminates his house. Food is prepared and distributed 

among relatives. The people amuse themselves with gambling. A heap of wood is kept 
burning all night, and all the villagers gather round it and abuse the natives of adjoining 
villages, who in return abuse them. The people remain awake during the night and sing 
the songs of like the Itathd (recitation). A song is fixed for this festival. 

* [No answer was apparently given to Question 100.— > 
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’Men and woijfen of ev&fj tribe attend the fail's at this time, except women who observe 
the pardfi system. Persons of ajl ages are among the spectators. 

102. The dates for all the festivals are fixed, except the Som&vati Axn&vas and Satya 

N&rfiin. * 

103. No festival is celebrated to commemorate an^ season. 

184. Food is given to the Brahmans in the name of the dead on the date correspond ingi 
to the death of the deceased, and this is termed tithi shrddh . This is done by a fev/persorifc 
and is not a general custom. 

186 All the Hindu festivals arc celebrated by ihc people.generally. However, some of 
the festivals pertaining to thdlmr dwdrd *, as mentioned in the above table, are celebrated by 
some persons, while others do not observe them. 

188, The Hindus do not observe the festivals of the Saraogts. 

167. There is no festival where boys and girls desirous of marriage meet and select their 
consorts, 

108. Among ccrtaixi classes the festival of Karva (Jliauth is considered to be for the wife 
and husband only. 

189. Wine is used in the fairs held on Baisakhi, S,l6nl, and H51i festivals# 

XLV. — Objects of Worship. 

170. There are no ghosts or spirits who arc considered to have any connection 
with sticks. However, the sticks, lances, and bugles of a god are honoured like the god 
himself. 

171. The silver sticks, lances, bugles, and bells of a god are thought sacred. It is also 
believed that these things possess supernatuial powers. 

172. Wood and stono are worshipped, for they are considered to be the abodes of gods. 

XLVI. — Animism, Spirit Worship. 

173. The people believe in spirits living ip rivers, hills, trees, ruins, and in clean 
and unclean places. 

(а) YAma (god of death) is supposed to live in rivers. 

(б) lldotis , brook* and springs are supposed to be tho abodes of jal parts (water nympbs ) 
and m&trls, 

(c) Kftll is ^supposed to live in hills, 

• (d) Spirits of all kinds are supposed to live on trees. 

(e) Banshir spirits live in ruins of old buildings, or valleys or mountains, 

« 

(/) Vicious spirits live in dirty places, and virtuous spirits or gods in clean and pure 
localities. 

174. A detailed account of the worship of ghosts is given below. If a person is laid 
up with some disease and does not improve with medicine, a Br&hraan is called and is asked 
to exorcise the disease. Ho indicates the kind of ghost, if any, with which the pman is 
possessed. The following are the signs of possession by ghosts : — 

(l) The patient seems comparatively comfortable during the <|ay, bnt as the night 
advances, his restlessness increases. He gains composure with the passing of night and coming 
-of day. 
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(2) The pulse of the patient beats like that of a healthy person. Now he becomes faint • 
apd again comes to his senses. Sometimes he speaks, while at others weeps and cries* 

(8) The more medicine is administered, the more the disease increases. Sometimes he is 
cured without the uSe of medicine. The patient feels nausea, depression, and palpitation 
of the heart. 

When these signs and the opinion of the Brahman concur, the guardians of the patient 
make the following arrangements for the propitiation of the ghost : — 

(a) The water nymphs or Mfttris are supposed to have female forms. They are of two 
kinds Virtuous or superior, and vicious or inferior. Means for propitiating virtuous 
nymphs are these : Fruits and flowers are offered to them, a small palanquin is made of 
bamboo and covered with cloths of five colours, the Brahman makes a cake, recites some 
hymns, and places the palanquin before the patient, and puts the fruits and flowers in it. 
The patient is made to worship a lamp and the palanquin, after which it is placed at a crossing. 
To propitiate an evil or vicious nymph, a goat, or a sheep, or a pig or a hen is offered as 
sacrifice. The remaining methods of adoration are like those mentioned above. 

(£) Propitiation of the god of death is performed thus : — Some beasts, as hens, pigs, or 
sheep are brought. A cake of seven kinds of giaiu is cooked. Five or six lumps are lighted 
and placed upon this cake, together with some pieces of stone. All this is placed before the 
patient. The Brahman chants a Inmn on ©very stone and puls it upon the cake. The stones 
are either 5, or 7 or 11 in number, always representing odd numbers. When this is done 
all these tilings, together with the beasts, are taken to the cremation-grounds, where the 
Brahman sacrifices the animals and takes them away. 

( [c ) K&li is worshipped with the sacrifice of a goat, flowers, fruits, wheaten bread, and 
lamps, in the same way as a Matri. 

(d) Ghosts and nahshirfts are propitiated by sacrifices of goats in some places, and bv 
dust or gravel in others In the same manner evil ghosts are propitiated by the sacrifice of 
a boar, or hen, or dust only. 

175. Dfigs or demons are the ghosts connected with fields. It is a well-known 
fact that an estimate is made of the produce of the fiedds. If the crops of a certain season 
yield produce less than the estimated one, the difference is thought to be appropriated by 
the ddg, 

170. Most men perform the JEunjh&in ptlj& instead of sacrifices. 

177. Knnjhdin is ordinarily offered to Kali , & pari (fairy), or a mdtri. A certain portion 
of the forest or hill is set aside for this purpose. Even if the forest is cut down, yet tho 
portion consecrated to the god is preserved for his worship. None of the trees in this portion t 
is cut, rior are any leaves or boughs broken. 

178. Monkeys, elephants, cows, oxen, and snakes are worshipped as gods. 

(3) A monkey or an ape is considered as a representation of Hanftman* Largo cakes, 
grain, and gram arc offered to them. 

(2) An elephant is taken as a representation of the god Gan£sh, and is worshipped on 
such festivals as Gan Ash Chauth, etc. 

(8) Cows are of two kinds, hdm dhenu and Icapild , and both of them are adored as 
gods. Cows having a tongue or a hoof on their backs are also worshipped. 

(4) An ox or n&d is worshipped instead of Siva* 

(5) Snakes are worshipped as the ndg divtd (snake-god). ^ 
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XL VII. — Anceetor Worihip. 

119, Prayers and sAcfific es ate offered to the spirits in the name of the dead. 

180. No ceremony deserves mention. 

181* No sacred animal, nor any plant, nor any other thing, is worshipped in the name of 
any ancestor. 

188. The heirs of the deceased offer alms in tho name of the dead while performing hiryi 
harm or thrMh (funeral ceremonies) nndei the impression that all this goes to the spirit of 
the dead. 

188. The things placed with a corpse are disposed of in the following manner : *— 

(1) All that is put in the mouth of tho dead, as punch ratan (five gems), is burnt with it. 

(2) The ornaments are, in the case of poor men, taken back, and in the case of rich men, 
sent to Hardwftr, or given to the Achflraj (man officiating at funeral ceremonies). 

(8) Clothes of small value are burnt with the corpse orbnried with it. Costly clothes are 
taken back by poor people, but sent to Hardwfir or given to the Achfiraj b^ rich naen. 

(4) Edible things are generally given to the Acharaj. 

184. Living persons fear the spirits of the dead. 

185. If the soul of a dead person is seen in a dream by any one, and it troubles him, the 
deceased is considered to be the cause of this. A Brahman is asked to offer prayers for the 
salvation of the dead. A charm is written and tied to the neck or arm of tho person dreaming 
about the dead. 

180. The spirit of the deceased is considered to haunt his house for eleven days after 
death. The following matters are taken into consideration as regards other haunts : — 

(1) Tho spirit that has become united to the universal spirit does not return. 

(2) The spirit which, on account of hissing, has not obtained salvation, always haunts here 

and there, finds rest nowhere, and is not pleased with atiy place. So spirits of the second sort 

haunt all places, like graveyards and cemeteries. Their forms are very fearful and they have 

no fhfih on their bodies. They are said to be of fabulous sizes. 

*% 

187 The forms of ghosts lead us to the conclusion that they were great sinners in their 
lives, or died a sudden death — such as by poison, or by falling down, or by suicide — 
and have not obtained salvation. There are different interpretations of these facts; but it is 
of no use to give their details, for it is impossible to find out the truth in this way. 

188. The Bfahmans expel ghosts by charms and magic. The person possessed by a 1 ghost 
is made to inhale the smoke produced by burning wheat, chillies, the flesh of a tiger, and pork 
If the ghost is not dispelled by these means, then the method mentioned in para. 174 is applied. 

188. The kinds of ghosts have been given in para. 174. 

190. Fifteen days are consecrated to the deceased ancestors in Bhadfiii or Asfrp This 
period is called pitrt pakih (ancestor’s fortnight), and at this time Briibmans are fed and given 
alms ifc the name of ancestors. This is called ihtidh* 

X J 

191. It is necessary to perform the thrddli of a man at Gy 6, and that of a woman at 
Gf>4Avari. For instance, if the parents of a person dio, then he will perform the nhrltdfk of his 
father at GyA and that of his mother at GAdavnrl. 0 

m ~ — 1 " _T ' r ‘‘“ 

• tOr, at some place recognised as a substitute, !Bn.] 
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XL VIII. — Animal Worship. 

192. No tribe nor any subdivision of a tribe is named after the name of an animal, a tree, 
or an arm or instrument. 

193. The Hindus honour such objects, for they take them to be sacred according to their 
Scriptures. They abstain from killing, cutting, burning, or eating any male or female cattle, 
elephant, monkey, snakes, crows, garur (a large heron), peacocks, cat, or dog, or any pi pa l tree, 
or banian tree. 

194. Han ft man is represented as a monkey ; GanSsh is represented as an elephant. The 
images of the animals mentioned above are, kept by the people for worship. Besides these 
the people make images of all gods and adore them. 

195. Every custom is handed down from ancient times. There is no special tradition 
about this. Idol worshippers have a strong faith in images. 

XLIX. — Troe Worship. 

190. Women particularly worship the pi pa l and banian trees. They also worship $he 
tnlsi (a shrub) ; and the sensitive plant. 

197. The pi pal is worshipped on the occasion of a marriage or any other like happy 
occasion. Also the tuUi plant is worshipped. Girls can be named after the but there is 
no such rule for the names of boys. 

Superstitions. 

L. — Omens from Animals. 

198, A detail of ill-omens is given below : — 

(1) If a cow, buffalo, goat, or sheep give birth to a young one during the period extending 
from the 2(>th of Baisakh to 8th J6th, this young one, with its mother, is given away to the 
Bru liman, or it is sold. To keep it is considered unlucky. 

(2) The same rule applies to cattle bringing forth their young in Bh&don or Mngh. 

(3) Cattle producing young in J6th under the inflnence of the star Mill are subject to the 

same rule. • 

(4) The animal that howls at night, or seems giumbling like an unhealthy individual, is 
either given away in charity or is gold. 

(5) If small spots appear on the skin of a buffalo, it is sold. 

(6) Oows or goats yielding blood instead of milk are sold. 

(7) Cows or goats that drink their own milk are sold. 

(8) An animal that kills or devours its own young is gold. 

LI, — Omens from Domestic Utensils. 

(1) It is forbibden to eat out of a broken vessel of white brass. 

(2) The vessels of clay or white brass arc used by the members of one class only. They 
become polluted if used by members of another caste. 

(3) A vessel is considered unclean unless it is cleaned with dust- and wafer. 

(4) The C oking vessels are liable to impurity more quickly than the utensils for water. 

(5) The people do not allow the members of a caste, different from theirs; to use their 
copper and white brass metals. Other vessels are frfee from such restrictions. 
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LXX* Omens from Houses. 

(1) The plncf where a erow caws alb night and a jackal howls tit day, becomes unfit for 
habitation. This is considered to be the forecast of somebody dying there. 

(2) The sitting of nn owl, a pheasant, or a vulture on the roof of a honse is considered 
ominous. If this happens, a goat is sacrificed at once. 

(8) The crawling of a snake in the upper floor of thu house is considered to portend evil. 
If one appears, it is expelled by pulling down the roof and not through the door. Something 
is also given in charity, 

(4) Cracking sounds in the roof or furniture of a house are unlucky. 

(5) If in a house the sound of a stranger, or of a member of the family, U heard, and after 
enquiry it is found that there was no such man there, but the sound was only an unnatural 
one, the honse is thought to be unfortunate. 

(6) The appearance of moisture in the walls of a house without any rain, is thought 
ominous. 

(7) The following are ill-omens for a house : — The subjection of the inmates to 
constant whimsical thoughts, excessive sleep, poverty, constant dreams, expenses greater 
than income, perpetual illness. 

(8) The going out of a fire suddenly at the time of cooking food. 

(9) Decrease in charity, prayers and worship, and increaso in sin, portend misfortune. 

LIII. — Omens from the Boads. 

To lay a road along one’s habitation is prohibited. 

LIV. — Omens from Movements of the Body. 

(1) The trembling of any limb, in a healthy state of the person, is of evil import. 

(2) Unusual silence or too much talk, sickly heart and whimsical thoughts, foreshadow 
coming evil. Also evil dreams ; sneezing of a person in, front or on the left; a succession 
of calamities; spitting; a snake, a lizard, a jackal or an ass touching the body; the perching 
of a crow on the head or the fall of a crow’s droppings on the body ; the appearance of drops of 
blood on a cloth when the cause cannot be found out ; biting by a dog or cat ; burning by 
fire; cloth being damaged by mice. 

LV, — Lucky and Unlucky Stars. 

199. Every; one has two ruehis (stars of fate), *. e. t birth r&shi and name rdthi. If an 
evil star comes near this rdahi at a distance of 4, 8 or 12 stages, the man under its influence has 
to propitiate it, and considers himself unlucky. 

The images or likenesses of stars are not buried. 

LVI. — Omens from the Bivers. 

200. If the following omens occur to a man crossing a river, he will stop for an hour 
and then cross it : — ? Sneezing, tumbling, confronting an ass or a snake going to the right, 
confronting a bareheaded man or a man bringing wood, a bridegroom going to ft marriage, 
one being asked as to where he is going, appearing to the left or 'in front of a partridge, 
a crow, a pheasant, a deer, a jackal or a heron, a widow. 

If one comes across some of these omens successively in crossing a river or a road, he returns 
and does not proceed. 
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LVII. — Sumptuary Customs, 

201. KolU , cobWors, weavers, washermen, barbers, t&rli (musicians), ironsmitbs, bhtjLrir&B* 
and shepherds do not wear gold and gems, nor do they wear shawls, chitgtfs, sarbmdd (ditjsses). 
gulbctdan and himkh&b (silken cloth). In addition to these tribes, the Kanaits do not wear gold 
arm-rings, bardgar, sarthdbhd, amirash and diamonds (ornaments), and cloths of kimkhdb* Bnt 
nowadays this custom is being disregarded* 

No tribes, except Brahmans, Rajputs and Bani&s can take their food in silver vessels, 

There is no custom as regards planting and eating of herbs or plants. 

LVIII. — Naming Customs. 

202. Some plants have names like those of some of the tribes, bat there is no tradition 
about them worth mentioning. 

203. Children ordinarily have two names: birth name and ordinary name. The former 
is used in performing religious ceremonies, and no one except the priest knows this name. 
The latter is used in ordinary bnsiness and is known to all. An opprobrious name is given to 
a boy whose elder brother died before his birth, e . g ., Gandft, B&dfl, etc., in order that be 
may live. Holes are made in his nose and ears like the women. 

204. The above applies both to boys and girls. 

205. In ordinary matters, parents swear by their cbildreu and vice versd . They touch their 
bodies. In legal matters, a man is made to swoar by the god that he believes in. The man 
who takes an oath in the temple of a god, touches the image at the god, or throws a stone 
towards the temple, or picks up the nipney or disputed objeots before the god. Some oaths 
are performed by touching a cow or lifting upon one’s head the water of the Ganges. 

200. The truth or falsity of a man who takes an ordeal is determined in this way — that 
if he Buffers any loss or injury, then he is considered false ; and if he prospers, then he is true. 
In ancient times cases were tried by making the culprit dive in water, by patting the hand in 
hot oil, or by giving poison to a goat. 

The party who was willing to take an oath was taken to a tank or a hhad (valley) 
full of water and was made to dive. If he was true, then he came back to the surface 
and won the case; otherwise he was considered false and, being pronounced guilty, suffered 
punishment. # , 

Ten or fifteen seers of oil were boiled in an iron cauldron, and when it Was foaming 
a copper piece was dropped iu it. The man ready to take oath was then asked to pick tip this 
piece. If his hand was burnt, he was considered false, and lost the case. If, bn the other 
hand, he received no injury, he won the suit. 

A flat piece of iron was made red hot, and the tongue of the swearing person was branded 
with it. The burning of the tongue showed the falsity of the swearer, while its safety proved 
him true in his cause. 

The parties to a dispute used to bring two goats alike in all respects. The goats were 
given eqhal quantities of poison. The party whose goat was affected with poison before the 
other’s was considered to be in the right and won the case. 

All these three customs are now out of use in British territories. 

207. All quarrels are decided by the oaths stated above, 
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LX. — jffag^o and Charms. 

80 S. Magic is practised by magicians only, and there are no witohee. 

< < 

200. This practice is no concern of the priest, nor has he any enmity with the magicians. 
In some places even the priests act as magicians ; and in others, other men do so. In short, 
any one who learns this science can become a magician. 

210, The magician’s business is to foretell by means of figures. He always remains at 
home. He goes to the house of a person who calls him, and there he either makes a charm or 
dispels one. Generally, the people look upon him with respect. 

2X1. Tho man who remains dirty and unclean, and does not worship gods, but devotes 
his whole attention to the worship of evil spirits, and does not take a bath, is taken to be as 
a magician. 

212. The people generally believe that the attendance of a magician means either the 
calling of ghosts to disclose some secret or to make a person receive some gain or injury. 

LXL — Possession and Exorcism. 

218. Jt is believed that poople become possessed of ghosfs. In order to cure a possessed 
person, he is made to inha|e the smoko of chillies. If tho ghost does not leave him, a Brahman 
or a magician is called in, who, according to his own science, makes charms as mentioned 
above. 

214. Possession by a ghost is considered evil. Spirits are generally under the control of 
low persons, such as Kfilis, cobblers, shepherds, ironsmiths, etc., as well as under that of 
Br&hmans. A ghost imposed by a low person is thought to bo unholy, while that by a person 
of high caste is holy. 

LXII. — Dreams* 

215. Dreams dreamt in good health and on a clear night can portend good or evil, can tell 
abotd tho past, and foretell the future. 

216. A learned Brahman is called to interpret a dream, and is told all about it. If the 
drqam seems* according to the rules of the books, evil, the Brfihman makes the man who 
dreamt it give some qharity, but there is no need of charity in the case of a good dream. 

• 

217. If a dead person is Been in a dream, and conversation is held with him, then the 
dream is considered to be one relating to the communication with spirits. Other dreams are 
good or bad omens. 1 

LXIIL ~~ Spirit Propitiation. 

* 

218. To propitiate spirits, Brahmans are made to recite ppnehak ahfinti hymns (hymns to 
propitiate), and alms are given. Brahmans or magicians make charms and tie thorn to the 
neoks of the possessed persons* 

LXIV. — The Evil Eye* 

flf, Ppople believe in the effects of the evil eye and are mpoh afraid of it* fttyqy consider 
it worse than magic. 

220* Some men have so much power in their eyes, that if anything be eaten in their 
sight, it is soon vomited. No particular reason given for this is worth mentioning. 
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221. The effects of the evil eye arc done away with by charms, or by performing the 
business out of the sight of the man suspected tp possess it. A portion of something brought 
from without is put in the house fire. The effect of the evil eye upon an animal is neutralised 
by throwing some dust over it. 

LXV. — Charms. 

222. Magicians perform charms upon a person by means of things belonging to that 
person, or by things that were a portion of his body : — 

(1) Nails or hair cut from his body, or the dust over which he has trodden. 

(2) Driving a nail in a tree bearing the same name as the person intended to be injured, 
will wound that person. 

(3) Warming the water of a spring of the same name as the victim on a fire, will make 

him to suffer from heat. $ 

(4) Making an imago of a person and wounding it with a nail in his name, 

(5) Making an image of a person and either burying or burning it. 

(6) Putting the flesh of a corpse, or some pepper or mustard, in the name of the Victim, 

on a sacrificial fire. * 

All these things are done in order that their effect may fall npon the victim. 

223. Special care is takon to destroy nails or hair when cut. Every man liaB two names, 
and the reason of this is that the magicians may not know the birth name. 

LXVI. — Fortune-telling. 

224. A magician or a jotishi (astrologer) foretells and foresees future events, 

225. The following are the methods of prophesying and foreseeing : — 

(1) The astrologer has three dice. He thrown them and, making estimates by moans of 
the letters of the alphabet, interprets good or evil results. 

(2) The disciple or ddd, who is well known as a magician, concentrates his attention for a 
few minutes, and answers any questions pat to him as to the good or bad end of the enquirer. 

(3) Some oil is poured on a plate of white brass, and a lighted lamp is placed on this 

plate at night. The medium fixes his eyes, for a few minutes, upon this lamp, after which he 
goes into a trance, and in this state he foretells future events. * 

(4) Questions are put to the medium iu the evening, and he answers them the next 
morning. It is supposed that lie receives information at night from some god. . 

(5) Sometimes the medium takes some oil or fjht (purified butter) in his hands and rubs 
them for a few minutes, and then answers questions. Some interpret answers by making the. 
questioner name any fruit or flower. 

Answers to most of the questions about the past or present are correct, but to thoae 
about future are very seldom correct. Magicians and charmers belong to the Brahman, J6gi, 
shoemaker, Koli, minstrel, smith, and Uadi classes. 

LX VII. — Illness is Spirit-caused. 

220. Illness is generally attributed to ghosts. 

227. If a man is suffering from a disease which cannot be diagnosed by physicians, or if it 
increases with the use of medicine, or if it abates iu the day and increases in the night, then it 
is thought to be a case of possession, and is referred to a Brahman or disciple (ddd), He throws 
dice or goes into a trance, and thus tells what sort of spirit is possessing the* patient* The 
patient is treated in the manner suggested by the medium. Generally the medium cures him 
by adoration and other such means. 
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Social Restrictions. 

LX VIII. — Abstention from f oods. 

228. The Hindus abstain from taking the meat of a cow, an ox, a buffalo (male and 
female), a dog, a oat, an ass, a horse, a mule, a camel, a crow, a jackal, a heron, a pfeacock, , 
a mouse, a serpent, a lkard, a tortoise, and a sheep. They do not use garlic, onion, turnip, 
raddish, carrot, and mushroom among the vegotables. But these customs aro observed by some 
of the people and not by all. 

229; All persons do not abstain from the use of things already mentioned, but only high 
caste men and Brfihmans, such as Rajputs, Banias, Suds, and B5hrfts, do so. Others, such as 
Kanaits, smiths, minstrels, Baris, barbers, and goldsmiths, do not care for the above restrictions. 
All the tribes, except shoemakers, KM is, shepherds, and Nigalus, abstain from the above- 
mentioned meats, but not necessarily from the vegetables. 

«'♦ 

230. It is a religious restriction not to take these things. 

» 

281. People abstain from these only on account of religious restrictions. Otherwise 
there is no reason for giving them up. 

LXIX. — Tribal Descent, 

232. No tribe is considered to have been descended from any plant or animal. However 
the ptpal tree, the banian tiee, and the Mast plant are thought to have divine powers. 

233. No reasonable explanation can be given of the tribal fables. 

LXX. — Customs on Eating, etc, 

234. The customs of the people as regards eating, touching, speaking, seeing, and 
pronouncing names are given below : — 

Br&hmans, Rftjptits, Bdhrfts, Bani&s, Stlds, and Kshatriyas. — There are some 
sections who do not take unfried food prepared by any person not belonging to their own 
section. There is no restriction regarding touching, seeing, speaking, and pronouncing names. 
They do not drink even water touched by a low Brfihman, such as the Krishan. 

m 

Kanaits and other sects neither eat food prepared by a person not belonging to their 
• own sect, nor do they drink water touched by such a man. Thero is no restriction as regards 
touch. 

* 295 . The restriction of touch is according to caste. For instance, men of high castes 

do not touch those of low castes. The restrictions of eating and drinking are according to the 
subdivisions oven of the Rftme sect* 

238. High-caste people look down upon low-caste men. They hate the men who cat 
flesh of cows or buffaloes. However, this custom prevails among the low castes only. 

« 

LXXI. — Restrictions as to Women. 

287, Infants and women cannot enter 1 V 0 temples unless they are purified by means of 
baths, etc. A woman whose husband is alive is not allowed to worship the god Siva, nor can ahe 
worship Bir Bhairfi/i or Hanfimfin nor K&li. Widows worship Siva. 
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r 938. The father of the husband of a woman has no scruples against using the things of her 
father, but her father cannot take anything from Jits son-in-law. He will not even drink water 
from the village whefe his daughter is married. But this custom prevails only among those tribes 
whose marriages are performed according to religious tenets. ThoTe is no such restriction for those 
whose marriages arc not thus performed. 


380. The reason of the above restrictions seems to be this — that as the father makes a vow to 
forsake everything that he gives as dower to his daughter, and it is riot permissible to appropriate 
anything that has been once given up, so he does not even take meals at his son-m-law’s house ; for 
everything in the house of the latter is affected by the things given by the former. For the flame 
reasons, a jijmdn (disciple) of a Brahman cannot take food in the house of that Brahman. 


LXXII, — Pronouncing Hames and Words. 

240. The names of elder relatives are not pronounced out of respect for them. The younger 
relative does not pronounce the name of the elder, but the elder can call the younger by name. For 
instance, a son does not pronounce the name of his father, mother-in-law, or elder brother, Trot of 
regard for them, and considers them more sacred than others , 

241. There is no fear of magic or charm. The name is not pronounced only out of respect. 

242. Many men do not pronounce, in the course of a conversation, the name of the chief or of 
a deceased person. The chief is mentioned by his title, and the deceased by bis relationship. 

243. Words or subjects denoting contempt, licentiousness, drinking, etc., are not spoken in 
the presence of a chief, or elder, or respectable person. 


LX XIII. — Courtesy Titles. 


244. The following are the titles used by different castes. An inferior person will call 
a superior one by his customary title. Men of equal rank can call each other by name : 

Titles of BrShmans : — Pandit, J6tislu, Padhn, Parfihit, AehfiryA, PandA, Rftl, BhAt. 

Titles of RAjpUts: — RfijA, MaharAjA, RAnfi, MaharanA, Tlukur, Kaiiwar, Mi Ah, Ratbi, 
Rangar, Ravat, Dad, Sartora. 

Titles of Sani&s : — Shfih, S6th. 

Titles of Kanaits : — Mukhia, Wazir, Mehta, Mehr, N£gi, PalsrA. 

Other tribes have ordinary titles according to their professions, and they need not 1* dwelt upon. 


An inferior person will address a superior one with the following words : 
MahAraj, Raja, Sahib, RAna Sahib, Shahji, MukhiyAji, and so on. 


— Pandit jl, JosMjl, 


LXXIV. — Agricultural Superstitions. 

245. (1) It is prohibited to plough, land on the amdvas (last day of moon), ehdduski 
(eleventh day of moon), or any other important festival. If at the time of ploughing, a snake be 
killed by the ploughshare, it is forbidden to go on ploughing without purifying it. 

At the time of seed sowing the following matters are regarded as necessary : — (a) That {he 
sower be nndsr the good influence of the moon ; ( b ) That there bo no evil %ak*Lvlnr (star), 
tith% (date) ot j6g (combination of stars) ; ( c ) That the day be neither tfueadpy nor Saturday. 
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(?) The following things are regarded as necessary, both at the time of sowing and, of 
fcurvest : — 

The people generally are very careful of panohak j6g, Tuesday, Saturday; amdvas jpuranmdeht 
(full moon) and shtinkr&nt at the time of seed sowing and harvesting, but they do not care for evil 
stars and jdge. If it rains a day or two after seed sowing it is considered ominous. The 
same is thought of rain at harvest, or of excessive rain at the time of planting a corn-field or one 
or two days after it, or of rain on the night of janamaahtami or j puranmdshi in H6r or amdvas m 
BMcttm. 

Ordinarily, land is ploughed twice, but good farmers plough it thrice, «, e., first in lines parallel 
to the length of the field ; secondly, crosswise from one corner to the other ; and thirdly, also 
crosswise from the third corner to the fourth. The advantage of this is that the soil which remains 
unturned by the first ploughing is turned by the second, and thus the whole of the field is uniformly 
made fit for the crops to grow. 

A long post is fixed in the field and a bone, or the akin of some animal, is hoisted on this post 
as a scare crow. Beasts being afraid of it, do not come near and injure the crops. It is also 
believed to be a safeguard against ghosts or the evil eye. 

246. Feasts are given to the Brahmans at the time of digging a well, or a water-channel, or 
harvest. When a well or a water-channel is ready, the Brahman is made to offer prayers, and after 
this they are used for watering purposes. When the harvest has commenced a big wheaten loaf is 
brought to the field and distributed among all the men present, or a goat is sacrificed and taken 
home. When corn is separated from the chaff it is collected in a large heap and worshipped, and 
a portion of it is set aside for the god. The scrapings are stored in bags or boxes. The people 
do not use fresh corn without feeding a Brahman with it. Also some grain is devoted to the 
deceased ancestors, with which Brahmans are fed. At the end of the year — ». e ., at the end of the 
hhartf season, when all the crops have been garnered — the people of the village bring their god 
from his temple with great eclat and worship him and sacrifice to him a goat. All the persons 
accompanying the god and saints and mendicants are fed. Generally this entertainment is given by 
several villages from the month of BhudOn to Magh, and is called bhadrSnjd, Man, jdgrd , panild 
pehrd or mdg/iSjt. 

247. Sowing for the rabi crops begins in Asoj and ends in P6h, and that for the hhartf 

* continues from Ohfit to Har. The reaping of crops begins in Baisakh and ends in Har for the rabi , 
and that tot the hhartf begins in Asoj and ends in Maghar. Sowing and reaping not done at the 
propet time is defective, and excess or want of rain on both these occasions is harmful# 

• 24B» There are no special gods for special seasons, 

• 249. No tribe has any particular god, nor is caste of any importance in becoming a disciple. 
People can worship any god they choose, 

XiXXV. Food sad Briuk. 

260, A detail is given below of the use, or otherwise, of wine, beef, the flesh of a monkey, pork, 
<jlovan*hoofed or unelov$a-Jboafed animals* flesh, fowls, fish with or without scales,; shark; snake^mioe, 
und other insects, and food of which another person has been eating, - > 
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* Ved PAttit Brfthmans or those living in plains, Bhfbnla, BaniiiS, Khshatriyas, and Bairagi 
mendicants neither eat nor touch any of these articles, * 


Br&hmans of tie hills, .Rajputs, Suds, Bobrus, Kanaita, goldsmiths, Jats* barbers, gardeners, 
milkmen, potters, masons, washermen, dyesinkers, carpenters, smiths, Thath&ra or Bharfepas, 
minstrels or Turls, or Dalis, and Dhadis, if Saivas or S&ktaks, eat the flesh of animals and 
use vfrine; if Vaishpavaa, they do not. 


The Saivas use the t olio wing : — Wine of all sorts ; flesh of goats, either male or ffemale ; 
flesh of male sheep ; pork; flesh of wild fowl ; # flsh of every kind. There is no rule for the use 
or otherwise, of the flesh of animals with cloven or uncloven hoofs. Some men eat the flesh of cloven 
hoofed animals, and others do not. The same is the case with animals with uucloven hoofs and wild 
birds. The flesh of the peacock, crow, kansharfii, heron, and kite, etc., is not used. 

The Chanals, Kolis, ministrels, shepherds, sweepers, cobblers, sailors or boatmen* and weavers 
use beef, the flesh of ba Haloes, pork, flesh of cloven-hoofed and uneloven-boofed animals, except 
those mentioned above and ihe flesh of a snake, a jackal, or a mouse. f 

No tribe eats anything of which a person of another tribe has been eating. Also men of the 
same tribe do not use food left after eating by another person. If a person of low caste be in the 
service of a person of high caste, then he can eat the food loft by his master. A wife can use the 
food lei t by her husband, and children can use food left by their parents or elder brothers. 

2l51. Some men do not take meat in the rains. They do not use cold things in winter, and 
warm things m summer. 

2$62. It is forbidden by religion to take meat in the rains. In other seasons some things 
Are nbt Used in order to preserve health. 

253. Widow's and small children do not use meat* There is no difference between men 
and women, minors and adults, poor and rich, in taking or rejecting other foods, 

« 

254. None but the Chanals and low castes use the flesh of monkeys, elephants, cows, 
oxen, herons, etc., for they are regarded as belonging to the gods. 


LXXVl. — Dining Customs. 

255. Among the Hindus none but Kayastbas eat together. Every adult person eats on 
a separate table. Minor boys and girls can take food with their parents, but only as loug as 
they' are six or seven years old. 

256. Men and women do not eat together among the Hindus. 

257. After the food is ready, a little of everything cooked is get apart for the god, and 
some of it is consigned to the Are of the hearth. Then it is laid before $!1 the men. Every 
man puts aside, from his own plate, sdme portion for a cbw, and a little is given to the crows 
and dogs. Some is put in the Are, and the, rest is eaten. 

- 2#£. XirtH* is bo peculiarity eracerning eating and driakihg, except that it EanAmna^t 

custom. 
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JjXXVU, St&mslant* and Medicine* 

250* Stimulant ahd^ medicines are indifferently used, Some men do not use medicines 
prepared by a doltOT who f if of a low east©. Medicines, containing anything the use of 
which ia prohibited by religion, are not used, No particular custom deserves mention* 

260, People use Wine at the time of the Holi or on any other hap£y occasion, 

261. Wine is often used as ft preventive of epidemics, like cholera, etc. 

808* Drinking and use of oilier Stimulants is regarded in the following manner by 

people : — 

(1) Excessive drinking is badly thought of, if it produces lowness of Spirits and brain fever t 
If it is used in small quantities, so as ndt to bring on excitement, or not to retard the ordinary 
course of business, then it is considered no harm to drink. 

(2) The use of charas and ganja (intoxicating hemp drugs) is considered wicked. 

(8) Use of opium to prevent some bodily disease or infirmity is not thought badly of, 
but otherwise it is looked down upon. 

(4) To smoke chandu (a hemp drug) is considered wrong 

(9) The use of bhang (a light hemp drug) in summer as a cooling draught is thought good. 

( To be continued. ) 


MISCELLANEA. 

THE SEASONS OF GIRDHAR SADHU. 
By the Poetess Sanvri Sakhi. 


Text 

Girdhar, bans! baji ; Sh&m, terl Mz sunkar 
mam daurh 

JEiimj him rim j him meh& barseh tat: Jaum& 
par lag! jharL 

* I. 

PahlA mahtnft Asifh 3agiy& ; mer& dil ho rab& 
bhorangi 

* Pandit, joshl, sabhi bfrjh hye ; bCtjh liyft ramtA 
jogi. 

Girdhar, banal bftjt, &c. 

a 

'Ddsrft mahlud S&wan %iy&; haryfili ho raid 
jangal men. 

Dam dam par y&d karflh ; tht jhurwat apne 
mahl&n mefi* 

Girdhar, bans! bajl, Ac. 

,* m 

Bhftdon mahiaA It gkftn gai je, dhamak tarin, 
chhatykd larzen. 1 

Wi, Man Mohan; kafhor! mere dtl kfi, Sard ko! 

mm ba|he. 


Translation. 

Girdhar, thy lute sounded; SMm, hearing 
the sound I hastened to thee 

Heavily, heavily fell the rain : I hastened to 
the Jarnna 

1. 

The first month June has come; my heart is in 
a turmoil 

Priests, astrologers, all have I consulted ; 1 have 
consulted the wandering joyi, 

Girdhar, thy lute Sounded, &o. 

It 

The second month July has come; the grass is 
green in the woodlands. 

Every moment I recall them ; there was sneering 
in my palace. 

Girdbar, thy lute sounded, &c. 

, . J III!. 1 ' > ' 

In the third month Augttrt the elands thtmdfjr. 
and the lightning {all, and. the heart griotfha. 

Alas, Man Mohan, faae&atef'ot Vicf heart, ho on, 
considers my j^in., , t „|, 

BMhm th^intwaMHtdti, A e. H 
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IV. 

Asoj AsA lagi rahi, Sakhi ri ; AjbA nA Aye Har 
KhrishnA. 

Tula! k! mAlA leke hAth mefi, Ham RAm ratnA 
ratnA. 

Girdbar, banal baji, Ac. 

V. 

JEAtik karra-bbAg mere chftke nabln mile Nand ke 
1A1A. 

Mukat ki latak mere man bas gai ; ri Mohan* 
mAlA! 

Girdhar, bans! bajl, Ac. 

YI. 

Manghur mAng bbari naksok se, sab zAwar merA 
sone kA. ' 

Ajhtin na Ae. Kin bannAe ? Ba|*A andtshA hai 
pi ka. 

Girdbar, bans! baji, Ac. 

VII. 

Pob piyA mad mAti dolen, jftn SAwan kl bai 
bijli. 

Palpal bars pafA ; pal bite ; jAn bite, jAn jAn 
sahAye. 

Girdbar, bans! baji, Ac. 

VIII. 

Mob mabinA man merA atkA : Har darsban ki bAn 
piyAsi. 

AirAt apnA sir mor! ; ajhAn na Ae Birj-bAsi. 

Girdbar, banBi baji, Ac. 

JX. 

PbAgan pbAg kbel Man Moban : ’abir, gulAl, ude 
roll ; 

KAsar rang kl kicb babi bai ; lipat jbapat kheleh 
Holi. 

Girdbar, bans! baji, Ac. 

X. 

Cbet mabinA at mobe cbintA lagi ; bbAl gbar nA 
BAjbe. 

PrAn pati piyAre, Man Moban, bilA darsban ko! 
na pAcbbe. 

Girdhar, bans! baji, Ac. 

XL 

BaisAkb mabinA sab sakhi milkar, Dewal pAjan 
men jAtt. 

ShAm mile to sab dukh bicbben, sital bo mer! 
chhAtl 

Girdbar, bans! baji, Ac. 

XII. 

-Je^b mabinA tapen deotA bicb PuhAr KushAvarti. 

•GanvrS Sakhi par kirpA kijlo; An] milen MatbrA* 
bAst 


IV, 

September has commenced, 0 Sakhi ; Ear 
KhrishnA has not yet come. 

I take my tufof garland in my band to repeat the 
name of RAm again and again. 

Girdbar, thy lute sounded, Ac. 

V. 

In October my heart grieves that I have not met 
the son of Nand. 

The brilliancy of bis crown has filled my heart ; 
oh the Mohan necklace 1 

Girdbar, thy lute sounded, Ac. 

YI. 

In November I have braided my hair, and put on 
all my golden jewels. 

Yet be comes not. Who has deceived himP 
Great is the anxiety in my heart. 

Girdbar, tby lute sounded, Ac. , 

VII. 

In December my love is filled witli pride, like the 
lightning of July. 

The separation of a year has passed; I suffer the 
separation ; as I suffer, so my life passes. 

Girdhar, thy lute sounded, &c, 

vnr. 

In January my heart is in love : I am athirst 
for a sight of Har. 

The spring is set; yet the dweller in Brij comes 
not. 

Girdbar, thy lute sounded, &c. 

IX. 

In February Man Mohan has come to play : ob*r, 1 
guldl 1 and roU 5 arc used ; 

Saffron has fallen lavishly; leaping and dancing 
they play at the Holi. * 

Girdbar, thy lute sounded, Ac. 

X. 

In March my heart is grieved; pleasure comes 
not to my bouse. m 

The master of my life, Man Moban, has not 
asked to see me. * 

Girdbar, thy lute sounded, Ac. 

XI. 

In April all my companions go together to the * 
DlwAli festival. 

If I meet ShAm, all my trouble is eased and peace 
enters my breast. 

Girdbar, thy lute sounded, Ac. 

XIL 

In May the gods do penance on KushAvarti Hill, 

Do Sanvri Sakhi a favour that she may meet the 
dweller in MatbrA. 

Girdhar, tby lute sounded. Ac. , b, V 


Girdbar, bans! baji, Ae. 

1 Tbs rsd powder thrown bythspeople on one another at the Molt '**! 

9 A mixture of, ripe, turmeric and ahun with aeid used to paint the forehead. w * Saffron ambergris. 
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A PLAN FOR A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIC RECORD Of THE 
LANGUAGES OF SAVAGES. 

Applied ta the Languages of the Andamanese and Nicobarese, 

BY STB RICHARD 0. TEMPLE. 

* ( Continued from, p, 261 , ) 

111.25 

THE THEORY OF UNIVERSAL GRAMMAR APPLIED 
TO THE NICOBARESE LANGUAGE. 

Profeitory Romarks. 

Thb Nicobarese speak one Language in six Dialects so different as to be mutually unintelli- 
gible to the ear. These six Dialects are, from North to South, Car Nicobar, Chowra, Teressa, Central, 
Southern, and Shorn Peii (vide Map attached). 

The ohief place of European residence has always been Nancowry Harbour, whore the Central 
Dialect is spoken and hence that Dialect is by very far the best known. Therefore, except where 
otherwise specially stated, all examples and all vernacular words quoted are taken from that Dialect. 
Diacritical marks have not been used, except where unavoidable. 

The works of Prof. Kuhn, Grtinwedel, Vaughan Stevens, and Pater W. Schmidt were not 
available to me while writing this Grammar. 

I. — GENERAL DESCRIPTION, 
a. — History of the Study. 

The Nicobarese Language in the Central Dialect has been long since studied. Vocabularies, 
collections of sentences, and partial Grammars of this Dialect have been made at intervals by various 
missionaries and others from 1711 onwards — the two Jesuit Fathers Faure ami Bonnet in 1711 ; 
Surgeon Fontana of the Austrian vessel Josef und Theresia in 1778 (published 1795) ; G. Hamilton 
in 1801 ; the Danish missionary Rosen in 1831-4 ; Fathers Chabord and Plaisant (in Teressa) in 
1845 ; Fathers Barbe and Lacrampe in 1840 ; Dr. Rink in the Danish vessel Galaihea in 1840 ; 
the Austrian Novara Expedition in 1857 (published in 1862), with additions by do Roepstorff and 
others under Colonel H. Man ; Maurer iu 1867 ; Mr. A. C. Man in 1869 ; comparative statement 
by V. Ball of all information np to 1809 ; Mr. E. II. Man in 1871 onwards ; F. A. de Roepstorff 
in 1876 onwards ; Dr. Svoboda of the Austrian Aurora Expedition, 1886 (published 1892). 

Ten Vocabularies and a translation into the Central Dialect of 27 Chapters of the Gospel of 
St. Matthew were made by the Danish Moravian missionaries (Ilerrnliuter) in 1768 — 87. These are 
still preserved in manuscript nt Herrnhut, and were partially embodied in de RoepstorfFs 
posthumous Dictionary of the Nancowry ( Central ) Dialect, 1884 ; a capital book with valuable 
appendices, requiring, however, retrausliteration for English readers. 

b.— Man’s Enquiries into the Central Dialeet. 

But the latest and best attempt to reproduce this Dialect is Mr. E. H. Man’s Dictionary of the 
Central Nicobarese Language, 1889. This contains also a brief and valuable attempt at the Grammar 
and a Comparative Vocabulary of all tlie Dialects. The system of transcription adopted is the very 
'competent one of the late Mr. A. J. Ellis. Mr. Man had the advantage of all the labours of his 
predecessors, together with a much longer residence in the islands than any of them and better means 
of locomotion. To these ho has added the accuracy and care which distinguish all his work. In 
this Article, therefore, his book has been followed for tho facts of the language and the forms of its 
words and all the examples given in it are culled from the great number of sentences he has recorded. 
For the mode of presentation I am, however, responsible, as Mr. Man attempted in his Grammar 
to explain the language exclusively from the current English view of Grammar, rather than to 
present its character as a scientific study. 

* <pk 0 0 ther Dialects only find a place in Mr. Man’s studios and are still but little known, no one 
wRh sufficient scholarly equipraont or inclination having ever resided on any of the islands for the 

time necessary ,to study them to the extent tha t has been possible at Nancowry. 

ill Lar^oly reprinted, with additions and many corrections from Chapter IV, Fart II, of tho Census Report, 

India, 1901, Vol. IIL * 
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, ... o. — Philological Value. 

The Nicobarese speak one langnage, whose affinities are with the Indo-Chinese Languages, as 
represented nowadays *by the Mon Language of Pegu and Annam and the Khmer Language of 
Cambodia amongst civilised peoples and by a number of uncivilised tribes in the Malay Peninsula 
and Indo-China* It has affinities also with the speech of the tribes in the Peninsula* who ar% 
generally classed as “wild Malays” (Orang-utan and Orang-bukit), so far as that speech has come 
under the old influence of the Indo-Chinese Languages. The Nicobarese language is thus of 
considerable value philologically, as preserving, on account of isolation and small admixture with 
foreign tongues for many centuries, the probable true basis for the philology of the Languages of the 
Indo-Chinese Family. 

d.“ — Dialects. 

The langnage is spoken by 6,800 people in six Dialects, which have now become so differentiated 
in details as to be mutually unintelligible, and to be practically, so far as actual colloquial speech is 
concerned, six different languages. These dialects are limited in range by the islands in which they 
are spoken — 

1. Car Nicobar (population 8,451 ). 

2. Chowra ( population 522 ). 

8. Teressa with Bompoka (population 702). 

4. Central — Camorta, Nancowry, Trinkut., Katchal (population 1,095). 

5. Southern — Great Nicobar Coasts and Kondul, Little Nicobar and Pulo Milo ( population 

192). 

6. Shorn Pen — inland tribe of Great Nicobar ( population 848). 


e. — Mutual Unint eligibility. 

Although it can be proved that the Nicobarese Language is fundamentally one tongue, yet the 
hopeless unintelligibility of the dialect of one Island to the ear of the people^of another may be 
shown by the following example : — 

Car Nicobar. 


om paiakua dr a chian led tor lie 

do ac a>aid not 1 eat man 

Central. 

wbt men pahba chit okngok ten paiyuk 

don’t you afraid 1-not eat to man 


Sense of Both. 

Don’t be afraid ! I don’t eat men ! (1 am not a cannibal), 
f — Foreign Influence. 

In spite of the aptitude of the people for picking up such foreign tongues as they hear epoken, 
quite a few foreign words have been adopted into their speech. Examples are — 


English. 

boot 

hook, paper 
hat 

copper money 
" God” 

salt 

cup 

buffalo 

cat 


From Portuguese. 

Nicobarese. English. 

shapata cask 

Id bare elephant 

shapdo rupee 

Santa Marla shaman, sorcerer 

Douse, Rdos 

From Hindustani. 


shal, sal ‘ 

From Malay. 

mongko an evil spirit 

kapo fowl 

koebing 


Nicobarese. 

pipa 

lifanta 

rapia 

pater 


iwJpofcJW 

hatyani 


*vrhe t m aro spirit® of the departed ghosts, one of wlriob i* iwi-pti, pbt being th* Seaa&it ttdfeitaftitb 
Bjrne Indo- Chinese form. • 
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Only a century ago Portuguese was the trade language of the islands, with a sprinkling of 
Danish, German, and English, Malay and Chinese were both so before the Portuguese day, and now 
English, Burmese, and HihdSsfcaui are well understood. Indeed, the uature of the trade at any given 
island can be tested % the foreign languages best understood there. E. on Car Nicobar, Burmese 
jjfi best understood, and then English and Hindustani : Malay and the other Nicobarese dialects not 
much. On Chowrftj Hindustani, Tamil, Malay, and English are spoken to a limited extent, and 
there is a trading knowledge of the other Nicobarese dialects, except Shorn Fen, On Teressa, Malay* 
Burmese, and English are the languages, with the dialects of Cbowra and the Central Group. In 
the Central Group they talk Hindustani, Ifei'tiy , English, Chinese, and a little Burmese, with the 
dialects of the South and Teressa, In the Southern Group they talk Malay, Hindustani, Chinese, 
and English, with the Central Dialect. 

The women know only their own dialect, and are dumb before all strangers. And here, as 
elsewhere among polyglot peoples, natives of different islands sometimes have to converse in a 
mutually known foreign tongue (e. Hindustani, Burmese, Malay, or English), when unable to 
comprehend each other’s dialects. 

g. — Effect of Tabu on the Language. 

There is a custom of tabu, which in the Nicobars, as elsewhere when it is in vogue, has serious- 
ly affected the language at different places, at least temporarily. Any person may adopt any 
word, however essential and common, in the language as his or her personal name, and when he or 
she dies it is tabued for a generation, for fear of summoning the ghost. In the interval a synonym 
has to be adopted and sometimes sticks, but that this is not very often the case is shown by a 
comparison of the Vocabularies published or made in 1711, 1787, 187G, and 1889, which prove that 
the language possesses a stability that is remarkable in the circumstances of its being unwritten and 
therefore purely colloquial, spoken by communities with few opportunities of meeting, and subject to 
the changing action^! tabu. 

h. —• Method of Speech. 

The Nicobarese speech is slurred and Indistinct, but there is no abnormal dependence on tone 
accent, or gesture to make the moaning clear. The dialects are, as might be expected, rich in 
specialised words for actions and concrete ideas, but poor in generic and abstract terms. 

i. — A Highly Developed Analytical Language. 

Nicobarese is a very highly developed Analytical Language, with a strong resemblance in 
grammatical structure to English. It bears every sign of a very long continuous growth, both of 
syntax and etymology, and is clearly the outcome of a strong intelligence constantly applied to its 
development. Considering that it is unwritten and but little affected by foreign tongues, and so has 
not had extraneous assistance in its growth, it is a remarkable product of the human mind. There 
•is no difference in the development of the different dialects. That of the wild Shorn Fen is m 
M advanced ” in its structure as the speech of the trading Car Nicobarese. 

j. — Nature of Growth. 

The growth of the language has been so complicated, and so many principles of speech have 
•been partially adopted in building it up, that nothing is readily discoverable regarding it. The 
subject and predicate are not at once perceptible to the grammarian, nor arc principal and 
subordinate sentences. The sentences, too, cannot at once be analysed correctly, nor can the roots 
of the words without groat care be separated from the overgrowth. Neither syntax nor etymology 
are easy, and correct speech is very far from being easily attained. 

k. — Order of the Words. 

Grammatically the point to bear in mind is the order of the words, which is practically the 
English order, especially as functional inflexion is absent to help the speaker to intelligibility, and 
there is nothing in the form of the words to show their class, whether nouns, Verbs, adjectives, and 
so on. Prepositions, conjunctions, auxiliaries, adverbs, and the "particles” of speech are freely 
used, and so Are elliptical sentonces. Compound words, and phrases, consisting of two or more 
words just thrown together and used as one word arc unusually common, and the language^ show 
; •. proelivitiet by an Extended use of “ numeral co-efficients, ” 
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# 1. — Difficult Etymology. 

The great difficulty in the language lies in the etymology. Words are built up of roots mi 
stems, to which are added prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, both to mark the classes of connected words 
and to differentiate connected words when of the same class, t. e,> to show which of two connected 
words is a verb and which a noun, and to mark the difference in the sense of two connected noun% 
and so on. But this differentiation is always hazily defined by the forms thus arrived at, 
and the presence of a particular classifying affix does not necessarily define the class to which the 
word belongs. So also the special differentiating affixes do not always mark differentiation. 

Again the affixes are attached by mere agglutination, in forms which have undergone phonic 
change, and by actual inflexion. Their presence, too, not unfrequently causes phonic change in, 
and inflexion of, the roots or stems themselves. 

The chief peculiarity of the language lies in a series of u suffixes of direction, 1 ” indicating the 
direction (North, South, East, West, above, down, below, or at the landing-place) in which action, 
condition, or movement takes place. But even suffixes so highly specialised as these are not by any 
means only attached to words, the sense of which they can and do affect in this way. 

It is just possible that “ North = up there : South = down there : West cs below : Eagt = 
in towards ” have reference to the original migrations of the people, because the general direction of 
a migration, still in steady progress, of half-civilised tribes of considerable mental development on 
the Northern Burmese frontiers is North to South regularly. But this point would require proof. 

It is thus that only by a deep and prolonged study of the language, one can learn to recognise 
a root, or to perceive the sense or use of an affix, and only by a prolonged practice could one hope to 
speak or understand it correctly in all its phases. Nicobarese is, in this sense, indeed a difficult 
language. 

m. — Specimens of the Speech. 

The following sample sentences in the Central Dialect will sufficiently exhibit the manner of 
Nicobarese speech. 

The abbreviation c. i. r. = connector of intimate relation, a point to be explained later on. By 
translating it ** in respect of*’ the sense of the Nicobarese sentences in which it occurs becomes clear. 

Sample Sentences in the Central Dialect. 

1. 

ane inoat lamang ten ehua 

that knife belong to I 

( that knife belongs to mo ), 

2 . 

in oat ta shong 6t 

knife c. i. r. sharp is 

( the knife is sharp ). 

3 . 

Ahre ane ndang ehanen hwirmhata ten chiia 

both that thing spear give to I 

( give me both those spears ). 

4 . 

iteah poatore hfimheng en an 
sleep always noon c. i. r. ho 

(he is always asleep at noon : the Nicobarese idiom is however really “ noon (is) always asleep 
for him”). 

, 6 . 

an ckuh harra halau loe hdn de 

he go see buy cloth wife own 

( he has gone to see about buying cloth for his wife ). 

a. 

ledt etchai — chalcd-*lebare chiia oal kaiyl de 

did greet-— -face — paper (read aloud) I iu road own 

« ( I read it aloud while I was travelling ). 
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7. 


€tchai-~ch aka — Uharc eh&a tammy ta an 
read— aloud , * I arrived c. hr. he 
(he arrived while I was reading aloud ). 

S. ‘ 

harm ta chda <te ta fihowa fa* 

see c* b r. elder-brother own c. i. r. beat by 

cAfa an keny^m teat ckim 

father his child did ' wr 

(hie child cried ou seeing its elder brother beaten by its father)# 

9 . 

e Aft 2 fihowa tax ah ta ong olkaUt 

I beat by he c. i. r. past-of-today morning 

( I wai beaten by him this morning ). 

10 . 

paitehe eki I6t ot ta ofl 

some old cloth has c. i. r. they ( more than two ) 

(they have some old cloth ). 

11 . 

katom ? yuan# kamatoJcm kahxt ta wake 

how-many ? persons dancers present c. i. r. last-night 

(how many dancers were there last night ?) 

12 . 

an hat Wan men 

he not child yon 

( he is not your child). 


oal 

in 


kopttp 

box 


IS. 


men 

you 


ta 

C. i. r. 


ngong 

nothing 


( there is nothing in your box )• 

14. 


ane hanyut halau men 

lb agio- ten 

chit 

that coat buy you 

(from whom did you buy that coat ? ) 

from 

who ? 

15. 


ehua edUdkngatS an kdto 

ta 

ni ehua 

1 .permit he live 

( I let him live in my hut )* 

c. i. r. 

hut I 

16. 


ehua leap kichal 

I can swim 

( I can swim ). 

17. 


Unheh chit leap ohngok 

taina 

tu 

today 1-not can eat 

because 

sick 

(I cannot eat to-day because I am sick )• 
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II. — GRAMMAR. 

a. — The Theory of Universal Grammar. 

I will now proceed to discuss the Nicobarese Language on the lines of the Theory of Universal 
Grammar already explained, using the Central Dialect for the purpose, and avoiding diacritical* 
marks, except where necessary to the context. The familiar grammatical terms will be inserted in 
brackets beside the novel ones used, whenever necessary, in order to make statements clear in 
a familiar manner. 

b, — Example of Sentences of One Word. 

The Nicobarese, like all other peoples, can express a complete meaning or sentence by an integer 
or single word, or by a phrase representing a single word: but they do not use this form of speech to 
excess. Thus : 

English. 

oh ( astonishment ) 
alas 

oh ( pain ) 

dear me ( compassion ) 
ah ( dislike ) 
ugh ( disgust ) 
hush 

tut ( rebuke ) 
pooh 

hurrah, bravo 

c. — Subject and Predicate. 


Central Dialect. 

wee, oyakare 

aiyakaro 

ar6 

oh 

shesh 

huhh-h u hh-hu hh 

abiah-ah 

eh-efi-efi-eh 

hash 

ha-ha-a-a 


English. 
lor 

there ( annoyance) hnh-a-a 

what a pity hob 

go on (encouragement) shial 
there’s no saying ahyapa 

who knows ahyaebii 

what's that ? ka*h! ? 

thingummy (doubt) chinda 

thiugemjwb ( doubt ) cbu&nda 


Central Dialect. 
tochangt6 


Nicobarese sentences, when of more than one word, are nsnally, but not always, clearly divided into 
subject and predicate, as can be seen from an examination of the sample sentences above given. Thus: 
P= predicate : S= subject. The numbers below refer to the sample sentences, 

( 1 ) ane (S) inoat (S) lamang (P) ten (P) chua (P). 

( 2 ) inoat (S) ta (S) shong (S) ot (P). 

( 3 ) anre (P) ane (P) noang (P) alianon (P) kwombata (P) ten (P) chua (P) 

(8 not expressed). 

( 5 ) an (S) chuh (P) harra (P) halau (P) loe (P) kan (P) de (P). 

( 6 ) leat (P) etchai-chaka-lebare (P phrase) chua (8) oal (P) kaiyi (P) de (P). 

( 7 ) etchai-chaka-lebare (P phrase) chua (8) tanang (P) ta (P) an (P). 

( 8 ) harra-ta-chau-de-ta-finowa-tai-chia (S phrase) an (8) kenyum (S) • leat (P) 

cliim (P). (Here “harra — etc. — chia ” is a phrase, “see (ing) elder-brother 
bcateu by father,” in the subject part of the sentence), • 

. (9) chua ($) finowa(P) tai (P) an (P) ta (P) ong (P) . olhaki (P), 
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( 10 ) paitshe (S) shi (S) loe (8) U (P) ta (P) ofe (P). 

(11) (B) yuwig (&) Aamatofca(S) kakat (P) ta^P) wahe (P). 

(12) an (8) hat.(P) koaa (P) rnen (P), 

( 14 ) ane (P) kanyut (P) halau (P) men (S) longtoten (P) chi (P). 

( 15 ) ckua (8) okiakngato (P) an (P) kato (P) ta (P) fit, (P)-chua (P). 

(16) chua (S) leap (P) kichal (P). 

(17) linhen (P) chit (S) leap (P) okngok (P) taina (8) tn (P). 

Two Of the sample sentences present a peculiarity in expressing Subject and Predicate, 

( 4 ) iteak poatSre kumheng en . an 

asleep always noon c. i. r. he 

This can be properly. and directly translated, “be is always asleep at noon ” ; bnt the Nicobarese 
idiom runs in English, “noon is always asleep for him,” the predicator (verb) “is” being 
unexpressed. So that the sentence is properly divided thus — Utah (P) poatore (P) kamheng 
(S) en (P) an (P). 

( 13 ) oal Jioptep men ta ngonq 

« in box you c, i. r nothing 

Here we have both Subject and Predicate in an elliptical form, and in English, though 
translateable at once as “ there is nothing in your box/’ the sentence really runs “(the contents, 
not expressed) in your box (are, not expressed ) as nothing.’* So that neither the subject nor the 
Predicator (verb) are expressed, but we have instead merely a phrase explaining the subject 
placed in apposition to another phrase illustrating the predicate. The sentence,, in fact, as it 
stands, consists of an explicator ( adjective ) phrase, placed in apposition to an illustrator ( adverb ) 
yhrase, and is divided eliiptically thus — oul-hoptep-men ( S ) ta*ngong ( P ). 

d. — Principal and Subordinate Words. 


The words in the sample sentences are also clearly, but not readily, divisible into principal and 
subordinate. Thus : 


( 1 ) 

( 2 ) 

(S) 

(4) * 

(5) . 

( 6 ) 

ill 


( 8 ) 

(9) 

( 10 ) 

( 11 ) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 


(H) 

(15) 

(16) 
(17) 

• 


ane ( sub.) inoat ( prim) in the subject : lamang ( prin.) ten-chua ( sub.) in the predicate. 

inoat (prin.) ta-shong (sub.) in the subject, 

all the words are sub. to hwomhata in the predicate. 

it e ale poatore en~a,n are all sub. to a predicator (verb) unexpressed. 

loe kttn de are all sub. to chuh-harra-hilau (prin.) in the predicate. 

leal (-sub.) etcftai-chaka-lebare (prin.) oal-haiyi (sub.) 

here are two separate sentences — the first bas one word in each part, and in the second 
ta and an are sub. to tanang in the predicate. In full analysis the first sentence 
is an illustrator (adverb) phrase illustrating the predicator (verb) in the second, 
in, the subjective part harra-Ui-ehau-dt-ta-jinoxca-tai-chia and an arc sub. to lcenyum 
and so is leal to ohim in the predicate, 
all the words in the predicate are sub. to a predicator ( verb) unexpressed. 
paitshe and shi are sub. to loe in the subject and ta-ofe to ot in the predicate. 
katom-yuang are sub. to kamatoha in the subject and ta-wahe to kaleat in the predicate, 
all the words in the predicate are sub. to a predicator (verb) unexpressed, 
in this sentence oat-hoptep-men aro sub. to an indicator (noun) unexpressed \q the 
subject and ta-ngong to a predicatbr ( verb ) unexpressed in the predicate. The 
whole of the words actually expressed are thus subordinate, 
all the words in the predicate are sub. to halau. 
all the words in the predicate are sub. to okiakngato . 
leap is sub. to kichal in the predicate. 

here again are two sentences joined by laina t because. In the first linhen and hap 
are sub. to okngok in the predicate. In the second taina is sub. to chua (i) 
unexpressed in the subject, and tu to a predicator verb unexpressed in the predicate. 
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©.—Functions of Words. 

The next stage in analysis Is to examine the functions of the words used in the sample sentences, 
and for this purpose the following abbreviations will be used :-~ 


int 

integer. 

Abbreviations Used. 

intd 

introducer. 

in 

indicator. 

r. c. 

referent con junctor. 

e 

explicator. 

r. s. 

referent substitute. 

P 

predicator. 

c. in 

complementary indicator. 

ill 

illustrator. 

c. e. 

complementary explicator. 

c 

connector. 

c. ill 

complementary illustrator. 


The sample sentences can then be further analysed thns — . 

(1) «w?(e) inoat (in) lamang (p) ten ( c) chua (r. s.as c. in), 

(2 ) inoat (in) ta ( c) — ehong (e., the whole an e. phrase) ot (p). 

( 8 ) afire ( c. e. ) One (c. e*) woaw^ ( c. e. ) ehanen ( c. in) kwomhata (p) tin ( e) — 
chua (r. s. as in., the whole an ill. phrase). 

( 4 ) itealc ( e ) poatore ( ill ) kamheng ( in ) sn ( e ) an ( r* 8. as in ) : iteah-poatore - 
en-an- from an ill. phrase ). , 

(5) an (r. s, as in) chuh (p) — harra (p) — halau (p., the whole a p. phrase) 
loe (c. in) kan ( in ) — de (e., the whole an e. phrase). 

( 6 ) leat ( p ) — etchai ( p ) — ehaka ( c. in ) — lebafe ( c. in., the whole a p. phrase ) 
chua ( r. s. as in ) oal ( c ) — kaiyi ( in ) — de ( e., the whole an e. phrase ). 

( 7 ) etchai ( p ) — ehaka ( c. in ) — lebare ( o. in ) — chua ( r, a. as in., the whole an ill. 
phrase ) tanang ( p ) ta ( ill ) an ( r. s. as in ). 

( 8 ) harra ( p) — ta (c ) — chau ( c. in ) ■— de ( c. e. ) — ta (c) — finowa (*) — -loi (c ) 
chia ( in., the whole an c. clause ) an ( e ) kenyum ( in ) leat (p) — ikim ( p* 
the whole a p. phrase). 

( 9 ) chua ( r. s. as in ) finowa (e) — tai ( c) — aw ( r. 8. as in., the whole an e. phrase) 
ta ( c ) — ong ( e ) — olhahi (in., the whole an ill. phrase ). 

(10) paitshe ( e ) ski (e) loe (in) ot (p) ta (c) — o/e ( r. s. as in., the whole an ill. 
phrase). 

(ID Jcatom (e) — yuang (e. f the whole an e. phrase) lcamataka (in) kakat (p) at 
(c) — wahe (in., the whole an ill. phrase). 

(12) an (r. s. as in) hat (e) koan ( c. in ) wen(e). 

(13) oal (c) — hoptep (in) — men (r. B. as e., the whole an e. phrase of subject 

unexpressed) ta ( c ) — ngong ( in., the whole an ill. phrase *©f predicate 
unexpressed ). 

( 14 ) ane ( c. in ) kanyut ( c. in ) halau ( p ) men ( r. s. as in ) hngtotgn ( c ) — cM ( r. s., 
the whole an 111. phrase ). 

( 15 ) chua ( r. s. as in ) oklahngato (p) an ( r. s. as in) — • kato (p., the Whole c. in 
phrase ) ta ( c ) — nt ( in ) — chua ( r. s. as e., the whole an iU. phrase)** 

( 16 ) chua ( r. s. as in ) leap ( p) — kichal (p., the whole a p. phrase ). 

( 17 ) Unhen ( ill. ) chit (r. s. as in ) leap ( p ) — okngolc ( p., the whole a p. phrase ) taina 

( r. c. ) tu ( e ). 

f. — Purpose of Sentence Indicated by the Position of the Components. 

It will be seen that the purposes of the sentences thns analysed are as under — • 

(1) Affirmation— Nos. 1,2,15,16,17. (4) Exhortation — No. 8. 

( 2 ) Denial — Nos. 12, 18. „ ( 5 ) Information — Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 

(8) Interrogation — Nos. 11, 14. 9,10. 

The sample sentences cover, therefore, the whole range of all speech as regards purpose, and 
analysis shows that the Nicobarese rely on the position of the words iu the sentence to indicate its 
purpose, that no special order is observed for differentiating any particular purpose, and that the 
position of the words is in their language of the greatest importance for the intelligibility of tbe 
sentences. That is, Nicobarese is a language that indicates purpose mainly by the position of the 
components of the sentences. r * 
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g. — Order of the Words in the Sentences* 

Another analysis of the sample sentences Will, therefore, now be made 1 6 iAow What the Order 
of the words 'in HiteWei^^elilenOeal^'^ 

, v , ■ 1 I* ' l ' k • ■ 1 , 

Subject precede# predicate* hut for emphasis can follow it ; 

Preceding : 

{ 1 ) ane-inOat ( S ) lamang-ien-chm ( P ) 
and so always, except 

(6) leat-ctchai'chaka-Ubare ( P ) cuua-oal-kaiyi-de ( S ).* 

( 7 ) etohai-ohaha*l*bare ( P ) Chua ( S ) tanang-ta-an ( P ) 

IL 

Subject, predicate, complement (object). 

(1) ane-inoat (S) lamang (P) ten-chtta (C)* 

But the order is reversed for emphasis. 

( 8 ) anre-ane-noang-shancn ( 0 ) momhata-Un-chua ( P., 8. unoxpressod ). 

# (14) ane-kanyut (0) halau (F) men (S) longtoten-ohi ? (P)« 

III. 

Explicator (adjective) precedes indicator (noun); or follows it, usually with a Connector 
( preposition), but also without a connector. Thus : 

( a ) Preceding indicator ( noun ) : 

( 1 ) ane (e) inoat ( in ) laming ten chua . 

( 8 ) ante (e) ane (e) hoang (e) shanen (in) hwomhata ten chua . 

( 4 ) iteak ( e ) poatore ( ill. ) hamheng ( in ) eri an • 

( 5 ) paitehe ( e ) shi ( e ) loe ( in ) oi ta ofe . 

* ( b ) Following indicator ( noun ) with connector : 

( 2 ) inoat ( in ) ta ( o ) ehong ( e ) ot . 

(c ) Following indicator without connector : 

( 5 ) an chuh harra halau loe kan ( in ) de ( e ). 

( 9 ) chua ( in ) Jinowa ( e ) tai an ta ong olhaki . 

(12) gen (in) hat (e) koxm (in) men (e). 

( 13 ) oaf Aoptep ( in ) men ( e) fa n^onp. 

* (d) Following indicator (noun) with and without connector : 

( 8 ) harra ta chau (in) de ( e. without c. ) fa ( c ) Jinowa ( e ) tai chia an kenyum 
leat chim . 

* IV. 

Illustrators ( adverbs ) usually follow, but sometimes precede, predicators (verbs ). 

# (a) Follow : 

(3) a nre ane noang shanen hwomhala ( p ) ten-chua ( ill. phrase ). 

(5 ) an chuh-harra~halau ( p) loe kan m de (ill. phrase )* 

(7 ) tUhai-chaU4*bare-chua ( ill. phrase ) tanang-ta-an ( p. pharse ). 

( 10 ) paitehe shi loe ot ( p ) ta-ofe ( ill. phrase ). 

( 11 ) katom yuang kamatoka kakat ( p) ta-wahe ( ill. phrase ). 

( 14 ) me kanyut halau ( p ) men longtoten-chi ( ill. phrase ). 

(b) Precede: 

( 17 ) Unhen ( 01. ) chit leap-bfcngok ( p. ) 

* But illustrators (adverbs) follow explioators (adjective# )♦ 

( 4 ) iteak ( e ) poatore ( ill. ) hamheng (man. 

/ 9 ) chua-finowa-tai-an ( e. phrase ) ta-ong-olhaki ( ill. phrase ). 

( 18 ) oaVhopicp-meh (e. phrase ) ta~ngong ( )» 


W07. 
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V. 

Connectors (prepositions ) preeede ike -words they conneot with preceding words: 

(a) Connecting predic&tor (verb) with complement ( object ) i * 

(1) ane inoat lamang ( p ) ten (c ) chua (C). 

(3 ) anre ane noang ehanen kwomhata (p ) ten (c) chua (C) t 

(8) harra (p) ta (c ) ehau ( C) de ia finowa tax chia an kenyum leat chim. 

( b ) Connecting predicator ( verb ) with illustrator ( adverb ) : 

(4) itealc poatore kamheng en ( c ) an ( r. 6. for ill. phrase). ( p. unexpressed)* 

(9) chua finowa tm an ta ( c) ong-olhaki (ill, phrase), 

( 10 ) paitshe hi loe ot ( p ) ta ( c ) ofe ( r. s. for ill. phrase )• 

(11) katom yuang kamatolca kakat (p) ta (c ) wake (ill). 

(13) oal hoptep~men ta ( c) ngong (in. as an ill. phrase): (here ill, is connected with 

p. unexpressed). 

( 14 ) an hanyut halau { p ) men longtoten ( c ) chi ( r, s. for ill. phrase ). 

( 16 ) chua ohlakngato an halo ( p ) ta ( c ) fii-chua ( ill. phrase ), 

( c ) Connecting indicator ( nonn) with explicator ( adjective ) : 

(2) inoat ( in ) ta ( c ) shong ( e ) ot. 

( 6 ) leat-etchai-chaka-lebare chua ( in ) oal (c ) kaiyi-de ( e. phrase ). 

( 8 ) Aarra ta ehau~de ( in ) ta (c) finowa ( e ) ta# <?Ata an henyum leat chim . 

( 15 ) oal (c) hoptep-men ( e. phrase connected with in. unexpressed) ta ngong. 

( d ) Connecting explicator (adjective ) with illustrator (adverb ) : 

( 8 ) harra ta chau de ta finowa ( e ) tat ( c ) chia ( in ) an henyum leat chim. 

(9) chua finowa (e) tat (o) an (in) ta ong olha/a. 

YX. 

Beferent conjanctors (conjunctions) commence a sentence connected with a previous one. 
(17) hnhen chit leap okngoTc ( first sentence ) taina ( r. c.) tu ( second sentence ) % 
paiytoh 2€& hat d6h hatftka hen (r. c.) milcdsha 

man not can dance ( first sentence ) when sing 

k&i-hakt f 

solemn-cbaant (second sentence). 

(one may not dance when singing the solemn chaunt). 

VII. 

Interrogatory Speech. 

Introdncers ( adverbs ) commence sentences. 
hdki na it& t 

when he here? (p. unexpressed). 

( when will lie be here ?) 

chi yfi hat yuan ? 

who wish pigdmnt ? 

( who is going to hunt pigs ? ) 

chun onihah ongfwdng en thiia t 

which tree cut-down c» i. r. I ? 

(which tree shall I cut down P ) 
chin leang an ? 

what name he ? 

( what is his name ? ) 
chuang leang m 1 

what name it P 

( what is its name P ) 

k Thin is a& additional illuatrating soate&co. 




Questions ere, however, usually asked by ‘'means of An interrogatory prefix, ha, M, Turn 
•atoning ** what P” ettaohed to, thf fotgeot of the aenteooe* In every such ease the usual 


tfa mh M—vn t 

youngeisbeetfior yoti he P * 

(is he your younger-brother P ) 
ehwatore hjh^nteh t ta Unhen 

wto Jtoh f c* i. r* morning 

(Will yon return this morning f ) 
mttkngayan ka-en — Man ? *meh 

quite-well 0. i r« child P you 

( is your child quite well P ) 

ffiSh t heang shud men £obng 

ever you-noi ? one time you Great Nicobar 

( have you never once been to Great Nicobar ? ) 

As in many languages, there is an interrogative introducer ( adverb ) a h f which expects 
an affirmative answer* E, g . 

an ? na tdu men 

yes P he younger-brother you 

( isn't he your younger-brother P ) 
ah ? men iteaJda ta linheh 

yes ? you drowsy c. i, r. morning 

( aren't you drowsy this morning ? ) 

* ah ? men Mang 

yes ? you one 

( surely you got something P ) 

The following uses of ka f when prefixed to a word, show the system of the Nioob&rese 
language well : — 

men itua Lobng ka-hahah 1 

you visit Great Nicobar no ? 

( will you visit Great Nioobar or not ? ) 

men hiu ka-ah 1 ka-hahah ? * 

yon # see yes P no ? 

( you saw it, didn't you ? ) 

ah ? ha -men P yiang en chua olyol ah ka-hahah ! 

yes ? # you 2 with o. i. r. I Bay yea no t 

( are you coming with me ? say, “ yes or no ”)* 


Ira-vJftn i 

na 

karaAl 33 

fool? 

he 

yes ? 

( what a 

fool ho is 1 ) 


ka-shlri 1 

me 

ka-ah ? 

foal) 

you 

yes? 

(what a : 

fool you are 1 

) 

ka-thiri ? 

eh« 

ka-ah ? 

fool 1 

I 

yes? 


( what a fool I am 0 


w Thm three sentences express impatience at anything carelessly dons, 
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h. — Order of Conneoted Sentences. 

Connected sentences are usually joined by referent conjunctors (conjunctions) and in 
such oases the principal sentence is followed by the subordinate. 

(17) Unhen chit leap okngok (principal sentenoo) taina ( r. c. ) tu (subordinate 
sentence ). 

ata men mil&k laok taina chua y6 

go you play outside ( prin, sentence ) because I wish 

iteah 

sleep ( sub. sentence ) 

( go and play outside, because I want to sleep ). 

paiyuh hat dok Icatoka hen vntkd&ka 

man not can dance ( prin. sentence ) when sing 

koi-hdk f 

solemn-chaunt (sub. sentence ). 

( one cannot dance, when singing the solemn ebaunt ). 

9 

Referent substitutes (pronouns) are often, though not always, used in both of two 
consecutive sentences. Thus : 

ka, who, which, ) 

chichi , ya, whoever \ in the prin. sentence with ehina, the same, in the sub. sentence. 
kae , whatever l 

Except when thus used shtna should therefore be regarded as a referent ooujunctor 
(Conjunction). 

i. — Expression of Connected Purposes. 

Rut the tendency of the Nicobarese in indicating connected purposes by speech is to treat 
the subordinate sentence as an integral part of the principal, and to avoid breaking up speech 
into separate sentences connected by referent conjunctors (conjunctions). E . g. 

( 6 ) leat etchai-chaka-lebare ckua oal kaiyi de 

# did read-aloud I in road own 

Thero are two connected purposes in the sentences of this statement; (1) “I read 
aloud, ” ( 2 ) while I was travelling. ” Rut the Nicobarese treats them as one by turning 
the subordinate sentence oal-kaiyi-de into an explicator (adjective) phrase attached to the 
* subject “chua, I. ” 

(7) ' etchai-ckafca-lebare chua tanang ta an 

read-aloud I arrive c. i. r. he 

t Here the two connected purposes of the statement are more apparent. The information is 
*(1) “I was reading aloud,” (2) “he arrived.” Rut the Nicobarese has treated the 
subordinate sentence et-ohai-chaka-lebare chua as an illustrator ( adverb ) phrase of the principal 


sentence tanang ta an. 






( 8 ) karra ta 

see o. i* r. 

chua 

elder-brother 

de 

own 

ta finowa 

c. i. r. beat 

tai 

by 

ckia 

father 


an kenynm leat chim 

his child did cry 

Here we have ( 1 ) “his child cried, * (2) “on seeing its elder-brother beaten by its 
father. ” But the subordinate sentence harra ta chau de ta finowa tai chia is treated by the 
Nicobarese as an explicator ( adjective ) phrase of the subject an kenyum. 
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j. — Expression, of the Functions and Interrelation of Words. 

' It will have been observed that the Nioobarese express the interrelation of the components 
of their sentences by functional connectors (in their case prepositions ), which form, therefore > 
an important part of *their speech. Thus : 


(1) 

lamang 

ten 

chua 





belong 

to 

I 




(2) 

inoat 

ta 

shong 

ot 




knife 

c. i. r. 

sharp 

is 



(3) 

kwomhata 

ten 

chua 





give 

to 

I 




(4) 

iteak 

kamheng 

en 

an 




asleep 

noon 

c. i. r. 

he ( is 1 ) 



(6) 

leat 

ttchai-chaka-lelare 

cAua oal 

kaigi 

de 


did 

read-aloud 


I in 

road 

own 

(7) 

harra 

ta 

' chau 

do 

ta finowa 

tai chia 


see 

c. i. r. 

elder-brother own 

c. i. r. beat 

by father 

(8) 

chua 

finowa 

tai 

an ta 

ong 

olhaki 


I 

beat 

by # 

he c. i. r, 

past-of-to-day 

morning , 

(9) 

paitshe 

shi 

foe 

ot ta 

o/e 



some 

old 

cloth 

possess c. i. r. 

they 


(10) 

katom 

yuang 

kamatoka kakat 

ta 

wahe 


how-many 

? persons 

dancers 

present 

c. i. r. 

last-night 

(13) 

oal 

hoptep 

men 

ta 

ngong 



in 

box 

you 

c. i. r. 

nothing 


(14) 

ane 

kangut 

halau 

men 

long to ten 

chi 


that 

coat 

buy 

you 

from 

who 

(15) 

chua 

oklakngato an 

kato 

ta nt 

ohua 


I 

permit 

he 

live 

e. i. r. hut 

I 


k. — Connectors (Prepositions). 

The functional connectors (prepositions) and connector-phrases are necessarily numerous 
and their use quite simply expressed. The commonest are ; 

Table of 44 Prepositions. ,f 


Central Dialect. 

English. 

Central Dialkot. 

English. 

ten, an, ta, tatai 

to, at, on (object) 

yo 

to (place) 

tai 

by 

en, at, kat 

at 

oal, bl 

in 

enyah 

after • 

y81, yiang, bokaio 

lbngto, lbngtoten, 

with 

pat, taihit, haty6] 
hatyiang 

| without 

ngatai, yang, 1 

longtota, chaka, j 

►-from 

kae 

concerning 

lambngtotai 

ngashi j 

i about, in relation 
[ to 

y6na-ta-k£e 

f for, account of* 

\ sake of 

hensliat-kae 

for, place of 

heangeebuk 

among 

mongyGangfie 

between 

talashiak 

along-side 

tanuak 

beneath 

harbb-tomtare 

except 

oyubta 

till, until 

tamang 

as-far-as 

ta-tangtatai, 1 

heangetaij J 

as-well-as 

tamat 

during * 

okalharc 

across 

yfthfie 

through (a solid) 



oakne 

through a fluid 

. good example of their nse is the following : 


<. 1 

an okaihanga 

powah longto ta oal 

due chUa 


he took-aw ay -south paddle from c. L r# in c&nQC l 

(he took away to the South the paddle out of (from inside of) my canoe ). 
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1. — Connectors of Intimate Belation. 

The only class of connector* ( prepositions ) that presents any difficulties is that of the 
connectors of intimate relation. These are ta, jwn and may he translated “ in respect of, 
us« as for, as to, regarding, as regards, with reference to, concerning* for*’ according to the 
context. They are used for connecting ; 

( 1 ) indicator ( noun ) with its explicator ( adjective )* 

( 2 ) subject and its predicate, 

( 8 ) explicator ( adjective ) with its illustrator ( adverb ). 

(4) predicator ( verb ) and its complement ( object). 

( 1 ) indicator (noun ) with its explicator ( adjective). 
in Sat ta ehong St 

knife sharp is 

(the knife is sharp). 

paiyfth ta urfthatshe dUh 

man many come 

( many men came ). 

kmyftm tai an ta fthowa 

child by he beat 

( the child was beaten by him ). 

( 2 ) subject and its predicate. 

yuc fifth pan chua 

go-home I 

(lam going home). 

paitshe homkwom en men ten chila 

some give thou to I 

( give me some ). 

cal hop tip mn ta ngang 

in box you nothing 

(there ia nothing in your box). 

( 3 ) explicator ( adjective ) with its illustrator ( adverb). 
iteak kdmheng en an 

asleep noon he 

(noon is asleep for him, «. e., he sleeps at noon ), 

chUa jihowa tai ati ta ong oUicikl 

morning 


v#+evv* j 

I beat by he past-of-to-day 

( I was beaten by him this morning )• 

hat ot loe ta cal hoptep an 

not is cloth in hox he 

( there is no cloth in his box ). 

predicator ( verb ) and its complement ( object ). 

harra ta jMu de 

see elder-brother own 

( seeing the elder brother ). 

p ait she shi Ids &t ta ofi 

some old cloth have they 

( they have some old cloth ). 
fcl an en ta linheh 

make it to to-day 

( make it to-day )* 

chit liap «Ht an eh 

knot can make it to 

(1 cannot make it)* 








su 

( 11 ) for bangles of split-cans and wood-chips. 

pomdk chumvi 

( 12 ) for bundle of cane. j 
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(18) for bundles of firewood. 

Wifi 61 

( 14 ) for bundles of tobacco* 

l a mem milima 

{ 15 ) for books. 

amok a 

(16) for ladders. 

chammhda 

( 17 ) for pieces of cloth. 
shamanap 

(18) for cord and fishing lines. 
kannldng 

Auother set of numeral coefficients for ** pair ’* is used in the same way. 


tafual 

pair 

of cocoanuts, rupees, edible birds* nest. 

tdh 

pair 

of bamboos for shell-lime. 

am oh 

pair 

of cooking pots. 


This principle is carried rather far in the following instances: — 
amok is also used for two pairs of bamboos for shell-lime. 
hamintap is a set ( 4 to 5 ) of cooking pots. 
ndang is a set of ten pieces of tortoise-shell. 

Example — loe noang okhdp , thioe sets of tortoiseshell, *. 30 pieces* 

Numeral coefficients appear again in yet auother way in the following instances ; — 
fan at shud, five times, but 

tanai kotatai five times ( for hammering and hand work) 
dhhochat two tunes ( for jumping ) 

fditn kongaldh four times (forgoing) 
loe lozenge three times (for talking, singing) 

Joan ho*h%oh*k& four times ( for eating, drinking, feeding) 
issdt koshiuhha seven times ( for washing, bathing ) 
p. — Elliptical Sentences. 

Elliptical sentences are very common : the obvious predicate being usually unexpressed. 
tleak pant ore hdmheng cn an, noon (is) always asleep for him. • 

an hat hdan meh^ he (is) not your child. 

q. — Analytical Nature of the Xi&nguage. 

We can now perceive generally how the Nioobareso mind regards speech. A Nicobarese 
has no idea of using variation in the external form of Words to indicate the functions oj Ihi 
sentences and the in tef relation of the component words, but uses position and special additional 
words ( connectors) for those purposes : nor doe^j he use anything but position to indicate t\e 
functions of hu words . He must consequently, to make himself intelligible, rely mainly On the* 
order of his words, in the sentence, which thus becomes of the greatest importance to him. 
His language is, therefore, essentially a Syntactical Language of the analytical variety. Briefly 
»t may be described as an Analytical Language. 

•— Order of Speech. 

To the Nicobarese Instinct the logical x/rder of speech for all purposes is as follows • * 

( 1 ) subject before predicate* 

(2 ) subject, predicate, complement (object). 

( 8 ) expheator ( adjective ) before indicator ( nonn ) : or with connector ( preposition ) 
after indicator, 
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< 4 ) illustrator ( adverb) after f^uditj^tor ( verb ) Or explicator ( adjective), 

( ft ) connector ( preposition ) before the word it connects i*$th another. 

( 6 ) referent con^aoetOT (conjunction between connected sentences) and introducers 
(interrogative adverb) before everything. 

(7) referent substitutes (pronouns) follow the position of their originals# 

( 8 ) the principal sentence precedes the subordinate. 

The NioobsroB© has to adhere strictly to this order, andean only vary it when the inherent 
qualities of the >rords used allows him to do so for emphasis or convenience ; as when ho makes* 
the subject follow the predicate, explicator (adjective) follow indicator (noun) without 
connector (preposition), illustrator (adverb) precedes predieator (verb) or explicator 
( adjective ), £Ie has very complicated methods, without using functional variation of form, 
of indicating the nature and class of his words, and these necessarily form the chief point 

for study in the language as regards the structure of its words, 

% 

0. — Classification of Words Depends Primarily on Position in the Sentence, 

Primarily there ia nothing in external form, which necessarily denotes the function or 
functions of a word in a sentence and, therefore, its ela^s or its inherent qualities,*. nature. 
Nor is there primarily anything in external form to show that a word has boon transferred 
*from one class to another. That m, properly the class of a word is known by its nature or by 
its position, and its transfer from one class to another is shown by its position. 

I have said above 44 primarily ” and 44 properly,*’ because, like all speakers of highly doveloped 
languages, as analytical languages must necessarily be, the N'icobareso follow one principle of 
language chiefly and others in a minor degree. So, as will be seen later on, it is possible 
in many, though not in by any moans all, cases to classify Nicobarese words by their form, 

* Examples of the effect of position on the class of a word. 

Ida, “quick,” explicator (adjective) is transferred to illustrator (adverb) 
“quickly ” by position. 
mitt oi “false,” to 44 falsehood. ” 

chang , 44 own, *’ prodicator ( verb ) to 44 own, ” explicator ( adjective), 

hen , 44 time ” to referent eonjunctor €t when. ” 

kajmgato, “ remember” to 44 mindful.” 

paitngato , “forget” to 44 forgetful.” 

iedohnga, 44 another ” to 44 otherwise (differently). ” 

* tyatat/anj “punctual” to “early” illustrator (adverb), 

hot , 44 far ” explicator ( adjective) to 44 far ” illustrator ( adverb). 

Words of the same form with totally different meanings according to class are known by 
position. Thus 

Mto as explicator (adjective ) menus 44 silent ” : as a predicator (verb ) it moans 
“dwell.” 

tqf'toal as an indicator ( noun ) menus 44 pair as a numeral explicator ( adjt olive ) 
or indicator ( noun) it means 44 six. ” 

ta as an indicator (noun) means “ touch” : as an explicator (adjective) it 
means 44 flat, ” 

lcflh$ as an indicator ( noun ) moans 44 moon 99 : as an referent eonjunctor it means 

41 when* *’ 

yd means 4< if,” 44 wish ” ( verb ), 44 to, ” 44 thither ” according to its position in the 
sentence. $* 

yd men ft' fo Pt^ 

«if you wish to Car Nicobar. 

(if yob wish to go to Car Nicobar). 
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t. —Phrases (Compound Words) Classed as Words. 


Phrases (compound words) formed of several words thrown together without connectors 


are very common. 

They are treated in the sentence precisely as simple words. 

hen-hfttbm 

Indicator Phrases (Compound Nouns), 

time-night, night-time. ahh-chakk-foin 

lif e-f ace-crossbo w. 

paiyfih-olchua 

man-jungle, jungle- 

bolt of c. 

koi-henyiian 

man. Anha-oal-hindel 

contents-gun, car* 

head-liill, hill -top. 

tridge. 


moah-toah 

nose-breast, teat. 

karu-fap 

Explicator Phrases (Compound Adjectives). 

big-side, corpulent. yo-huydie-tai 

wisk-d runk-m&ke, 

y6-huy6ie 

wish-drunk, intern- doh-ehhngashe 

intoxicating, 
can-recover, able. 

alde-ehiang 

perate. * 

Predicator Phrases ( Compound Verbs ). 

just-now-sweet, be- ingahfie-nftng 

inform-ear, send 


cotne sweet. 

word. 


wl-kaiyi-d&k 

make-road-water, 


drain. 

The use of such phrases (compound words) as single words is proved by the following 
examples : — 

I. Iloots: ru, shade; hCri, head. Then 

( 1 ) ha ru ngare go into the shado 

pref. shade suff, 

(2) hu ru lcoi take shelter 

pref, shade head 

( 8 ) ha ru ya hoi — re shade the head 

pref. shade suff. head suff. 

In this case we have : 

( 1 ) root *f pref. 4- suff • ( simple word ). 

( 2 ) root 1 + root 2 4* pref. ( compound word ). 

(3) root 1 + pref. + suff. = lirst word ( 4- ) root 2 + suff. = second word, the 

whole being a compound word. The third case shows clearly that the whole 

compound is looked upon as one word grammatically constructed. 

If. Roots: turn 28 ( lost r. ), tie; idh , leg. Then 

( 1 ) turn a- Uih tied by the log (simple word ) 

tie suff. + leg 

(2) om turn lah tie the logs (compound word ) 

pref. tie 4- leg 

III# Roots: turn (lostr.), tie; hodl t arm. 

( 1 ) turn — a haul tied by the arms, pinioned ( simple word ) 

tie suff. arm 

( 2 ) om — turn — hotfl tie by the arms, pinion ( compound word ) 

pref. tie 4- arm 

III.— ETYMOLOGY. 

a. — Classification of Words Depends Primarily on Their Order in the Sentence. 

It has been already noted that the Nfcobarese relies mainly on the position and inherent 
qualities of his words, i. e., on their nature, for a complote expression of his meaning, and that 
there is nothing in the external form ofthe words which necessarily indicates their class,. or 
This root ie »oen again in encli words as collect, gather; fca-fem, assemble. 
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whether a word, aJ used in a sentence, belongs to its original class or has been transferred to 
another. That is, there is nothing to show that leapt can, and wi f do, are predicators ( vorbs ) a 
or that oyuhta, till, is a connector ( preposition }, or that due, canoe, and hoi , head, are indicators 
( nouns ), except their actual meaning. 

Again, there is nothing to $how when the indicator (noun) cMa, I, is transferred to 
explicator (adjective) “my, " or when 16a, quick, explibator (adjective ) is transferred to 
illustrator (adverb) u quickly, * or when leiit , did, predicator ( verb ) is transferred to illustrator 
(adverb) already,* 1 except their position in the sentence. 

b. — Classification of Words Depends Secondarily on Form. 

But, nevertheless, the Nicobarese have 1 ' means of indicating ‘the class to which a word has 
been transferred, or to which of two or more classes connected words in different classes belong, 
and of differentiating connected words belonging to the same class. They can thus make 
their speech clearer than would bo possible, if they entirely trusted to the mere collocation of 
their words. 

c. — Form Created by Radical Prefixes, Infixes, and Suffixes. 

The Nicobarese manage to differentiate connected words by adding, in various complicated 
ways, affixes of all the three sorts, — prefixes, infixes, and suffixes, — to simple stems or roots. 
> The affixes are, therefore, none of them functional, but are all radical, and the words consist of 
simple stems, or of compound stems ( stems made up of a root or a simple stem plus radical 
affixes). The Nicobarese carry this principle through a great part, but not through all of 
their language, and have by its moans built up a complicated but uncertain systom of radical 
and derivative words, and have rendered their language a very difficult one to analyse and to 
speak, or to understand, correctly. 

, d. — Use of Radical Affixes: Agglutinated, Changed, and Inflected. 

The radical affixes usually employed to indicate transfer of stems from one class to another, 
i. t., to create words of different classes connected with each other, those to which the affixes arc 
added being necessarily “ derivatives ” of the others, are as follow. It will be seen, from what 
follows later, that they arc added — 

( 1 ) by mere agglutination, i. e., unchanged form : 

( 2 ) by changed form : 

( 3 ) Vy clipped form, *. e., by inflexion. 

Table of Radical Affixes of Transfer. 

(Mr. Man give* many more. ) 

Prefixes. 

ka ha im ma men en hen op o la Jan lok fuk 

* Infixos. 

ma am an o 

. • Suffixes, 

a o yo yan la nga hat 

e. — Us© of the Radical Affixes of Transfer. 

The following examples will exhibit the use of the radical affixes of transfer: — 


Abbreviations used in the following tables : 


in. class 

for nouns ( indicators ) 

ill. class 

for adverbs ( illustrators ) 

e. class 

for adjectives ( ex plica- 

c. class 

for prepositions ( connec- 


tors) 


tors ) 

p* clasp 

# for verbs ( predicators ) 

» 
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Badieal Affixes of Transfer added Jby Agglutination. 

Prefixes. 


c. class 
pbl ( with) 

«in. class 
wd ( blood ) 

e. class 

huydie (drunk) 


p. class 
poy a ( sit ) 

p. class 

top ( cover the should- 
ers) 

in. class 
facing ( window ) 


ha 

to p. class 

Jia-yol ( mix fluid ) 

na 

to p. class 
na-wd ( bleed ) 

ma 

to in. class 
ma-kuybie ( drunk- 
ard) 

en 

to in. class 
en-poya ( seat ) 

op 

to in. class 

op-top ( shawl ) 

o 


in. class 
koan (child ) 


in. class 
ok ( back ) 


ill. class 
yol (together) 

in. class 
ddkmat (tear) 


in. class 

shamoa (sprout) 
hodng ( sweat ) 

in. class 
ddk ( water ) 


in. class 
Iwan ( child ) 

ch-uaha ( property ) 


p. class 

t-dk (to measure ) 


w-bnl ( make-hut^ 
build) 

cJi-io ( to whistle ) 
ch-lal ( lift by a 
handle ) 

* 

e. class 

sh-i-taike ( old ) 


men 

to e. class 

men-hom ( having 

many children ) 

la 

to e. class 

la-ok ( behind^ fol- 
lowing ) 

ka 

to in. class 
hn-yol ( friend ) 

Ian 

to p. class * 

lan- ddkmat ( water, of 
the eyes ) 

16 k 

to p. class 

Ibk-shamba (to sprout ) 
lok-hodng ( to sweat) 

fuk 

to p, class 

fak-ddk (draw water) 

to e. class 

1-amAap ( expert ) 

* 

to e. class 

h-am-deMo ( having 
children ) 

ch-am-woahbh (rich) 

i 

an 

to in. class 

t-an-dk-rdm . (night*, 
measurer, sand- " 
glass) 

w-an-e-nS ( frame- 

work of hut-roof) 
chan-eo (a whistle ) 
ck-an-ola ( strap, 

handle) 

to in. class. 

*kan4~ta$to (age) 


p. class 

tainya (to plait) 
lain ( revolve ) 


to p. class 

of oaA ( to open ) 

hen 

to in. class 

hen-tain ( basket ) 
hen-lain ( wheel ) 

ma. 


Infixes. 


p. class 
l-bap ( can ) 


p. class 

pa-liba ( to fear ) 
po-mban ( to fight ) 

pain -n/)p ( die ) 
e, class. 
liu-ru (large) 
in. class 
pu-ybl ( hair ) 


am 


р, class 
d-ak ( come ) 

t-ctk ( to measure ) 
ch-uanga ( visit a 
jungle) 

с. class 

hodng (strong) 


to in. class. 

pa-ma-ltoa (coward) 
pa-ma-moan ( war- 
rior ) 

pa-ma-ndp (corpse) 
to in. class 

ha-ma-rH (adult) 
to e. class. 

pa-rna-yol (hairy) 


to in. class 

d-am-dk ( guest ) 
t-am-dka (fathom) 
oh-am-uanga ( a vie 
tor of a jangle ) 
to in. class 

h-am-odng ( sfcron 
man) 
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Radical Affixes of Transfer added by Inflexion. 
Prefixes. 


cnluana ( exorcise ) 
ittoa ( visit ) 
e. class 
oreh (first) 


* ha inflected to h 

p. class to in. class 

oknyok (cat) # h-ohngoJc ( f ood ) 

in. class to p. class 

ifmhwbm ( gift) h-omhwom ( give ) 

ma inflected to m 
p. class to in. class 

f. — Correlated Radical Affixes of Transfer. 

The Nicobarese also indicate the classes, to which connected words derived from lost or 
obscure roots belong, by a system of correlated radical affixes of transfer. 

Profixes. 


omiom (all, the whole) 


.m-enluana (exorcist) 
m-itua (visitor) 
to in. class 

m-oreh (first person 
or living thing ) 
rn-omioma (flock, 
crowd ) 


lost or obscure root 

p. class 

to in, class 

heat 

ha-heat (to hook up) 

hen-heat (hooked pole) 

het 

hah-het (to strain) 

hen-bet (strainer) 

bi 

hu-ydie ( drunk ) 

hen-yoiya ( drunkard ) 

shin 

ka-ehin ( to prop ) 

ken-shin ( a prop ) 

ink 

ka-tuka (to dance) 

keu-toka (a dance) 

sliang 

ka-slning ( to fish in 1 
slack water ) / 

kan-shing ( a weir ) 

knk 

tom-kfik (pierce) 

ten-kak ( lancet) 

fual 

tom -fual hata (tio a 1 
pair of cocoanuts) / 

ta-f ual ( a pair ) 

hbh 

kom-hbh ( to trap fish ) 

ken-hofi (a trap ) 


A good instance of the use and force of correlated radical affixes of transfer is the 
following : — Obscure or lost root, tain : then tain-ya, plaiting : en-taw+ya, plaited : hen-tain, 
basket : h u-iain-ya-pa iyd h , crosswise. 

Instructive examples of the effect of correlated affixes of transfer on the forms of connected 
words are the following, where a prefix has been added to the lost root of one oi two 
connected words and an infix to the other. Thus : 

lost or obscure root ju class (p ref used) to in. class {inf, used) 

dl o*di (beat with stick) d-an-J (cudgel) 

kush i-kaslm ( sing) k-an-bishe (song ) 

That the lost root in the luttor case is really \kdsh in the last case is shown by mnml-kdsha 
( maker-song ) } h singer. 

g. — Inflexion of Affixes. * 

It i? probable that there is more inflexion than at first appears in the existing forms of the 
radical prefixes. 80 Thus in the case of the correlated radical prefixes — 


lien may be taken to be ha -f en 
hen ka + eu 

ten ta -l- en 


tom may be taken to be ta -f ora ( for am ) 
pan pa 4* an ' 

pen pa + eu ( for an ) 

h, — Duplication of Affixes. 

The existence of such inflexion would make one suspect, the common existence of duplicated 
radical affixes, and that this is the case the following instances go to show : — 

(1) t.n-luana ( exorcise ) ; m-en-lmnu (qx orcist). Here the root is l&an and the prefix 
men is certainly an inflected form of ma + en } two separate prefixes. 
kban ( child) : fc-am-an-uana (a generation). Here the root is k-oan, and the infix 
arnun is certainly nrn + an, two separate infixes. * 
h-en-tain (basket ): m-m-lainy% ( basketful ). Here the root is tain and the prefixes 
hen and mm are certainly inflected forms of hd+en and ma + en, respectively. 

There is also a prefix of transfer, tala , which seems certainly to be made up of ka+la* 
Thus, hot ( fnr ) : kaf.a-hbiya ( sky ). * 

^ Horo 80 Qtd» to bo a strong instance of the inflection to wliiob affixes cau be aubjootod i it#, make : w-ota-t, 
maker, jyhiek al»o takes tke form of w-om*» for ( F ) m-iwj-om-i ( ma 4 w + am 4 i ). . 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 
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Duplication of suffixes i» very comm oil: 

Lapa*yan ( well ) : tapa-panio {glad )♦ Dl ( bulk ) : di-ngareshe ( all absent from anything, 
entirely wanting in); ktit the wfiir is double (ngare 4* she) or more probably ** treble 
{nga + re+ehe). ' „ 

The proof wHl he seen in the following examples ; — 


wi'hala 

tmt) 


( to take »«> f*fa eh ( take it out ) 


kaichmt*hala (to dig 

*p) 


kdkhtflfcla eh (dig it 
up) 


it 


lenkdh-h an g a 
bend) 


(to lenkdh-nga eh ( bend it ) 


tudk-fte eh ( drag it ) 
tapaik-fie eh ( spit 
■out) 

fp«8he eh ( transplant it ) 


owl-hahat (to screw owl-ha ek (screw it in) 
in) 

tmk-haine ( to drag ) 
tapaih-kaiiie ( to spit 
out ) 

ep-hashe ( to trans- 
plant ) 

i. — Connectors of Intimate Eolation as Prefixes. 

There must of course be a strong tendency in the connectors of intimate relation ( prepositions ), 
fa, cn, pan, pen , to become radical prefixes of transfer, and we accordingly find that in some cases 
they do so : e. g. t « 

Connector s of Intimate Eolation as Badioal Prefixes of Transfer. 

ta 

P* class to in. class 

kdpdh ( die ) ta-Jcdpdh ( carcase ) 

pen 

e. class to in. class 

teyeh (white ) pen-teyeh-oalmdt ( white of the eye ) 

al (black) pen-al-oalmdt (pupil of the eye ) 

j. — jSTature of Nicobarese Predicators ( Verbs ). 

There is also a use of the duplicated prefix hen as an affix of transfer with predicators (verbs), 
which is of grammatical interest, as showing that the Nicobarcse do not separate in their minds 
predicators (verbs ), when they merely assert a fact regarding a subject, from indicators ( nouns ). 
They look upon them both as indicating, the first the idea about a thing, and the second the thing 
itself ; and instinctively put the words for both in the same class, indicators ( nouns ). That is, the 
NicobarcS© look upon i( intransitive verbs* 1 as “ nouns 11 and in order to transfer tWm to the class of 
real, i. e., 44 V aD0 to ve ver hs, ” they add sometimes, but ( in obedience to their instinct in such 
matters ) not always, an affix of transfer, the prefix he n. Thus : 

English, Intransitive form. 

break tdknga 

smash dalmga 

* sink pangshe 

k. — Expression of u Active 0 and “Passive. •* 

An important set of correlated suffixes of transfer in daily use are worth noting apart* They 
are used to transfer explicators ( adjective) to predicators ( verbs ) and have, naturally though 
erroneously, been taken to indicate the “ passive and active voice. ” 

The common explicator (adjective) suffix of transfer is a : then very commonly 
8 tem * e. class to p. class 

harbb ( burn ) hardk*a ( burnt ) harok-hata ( burn ) 

haril ( shoot with gun ) kw-ill-a ( shot ) hanl-kata ( shoot ) 

That this is the correct way to view this point in Nicobar ese Grammar can be shown thus 1 

ten an Idk hi ori ten an 

to it let we beat to it 

Idk an oHa 

let it beaten 

harbh(hata )*3 ta eh ori(hata)** ta eh 

burh 0* h lt heat c* i. r. it 


Transitive form. 
hen-toknga 
hen-dahnga 
hen-panghashe 


(1) 

Idk 

/*! 

harbk 

lot 

wo 

bum 

(*> 

m 

an 

hardka 

let 

it 

burnt 


(8) 


*1 8m below, 1 . " Gttfup* of Word* Round nn 


** Sot. is omitted in the "i»p*t*ti»^ M 


J£_ 
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H«fe we have in ( 1 ) mere .terns harok, burn ; orl, beat. In ( 2 ) we have the predicator 
('be) unexpressed. In ( 8 ) we have the subject ( thou, you) unexpressed. There is no instinct 
whatever of an “active n or u passive voice. " Of the suffixes, a is merely a suffix of transfer 
indicating the class ( e. ) to which the stems have been transferred from their original class ( p. )i 
and Jiata is really a suffix of differentiation, giving a definite turn to the original sense of the stem. 

1. — Us© of Radical Affixes of Differentiation. 

The Nicobarese differentiate connected words of the same class and derived from the same root 
'( original meaning) by radical affixes, precisely as they indicate transfer of words from class to claBS. 
There is no difference in method or form in the affixes thus used. E g. % 

Badioal Affixes of Differentiation for Connected Indicators (Nouns). 

Prefixes. 

ruaben-tainya (basketful) 
ta-wetare (gobletful) 
mi-yai ( value ) 

Infixes. 

sh-am-ay5wa ( sackful ) | k-alie ( moon ) 

Combined Prefix and Infix. 

ta-p-ah-omle ( bottleful ) 

For Connected Bxplicatore (Adjectives). 

Suffixes. 

keh-to ( ill-tempered ) 
lapiLyan ( well ) 

{ heang*ashe ( alike ) 
heang-e ( same ) 
karu-ngashe ( extensive ) 


hen -tain ( basket ) 
wetare ( goblet ) 
yai (price) 

sh-ayo ( sack ) 

p-omle ( bottle ) 


keh ( violent ) 
lapa ( good ) 


en-koina ( a male) 
raongko ( cup ) 


men-koina (a male of 
a given race ) 
mo-mdngkda ( cupful ) 

,, k*ara-ahenwa ( lunation) 


heang ( one ) 
karu (large) 
y61 ( together ) 


| yol-hasho ( same kind ) 


kgh-ngayan (difficult) 
lapa-yantfi (glad) 
heang-ayan ( equal ) 
heang-she (first ) 
karu*she ( abundant ) 
y61-shl ( beside ) 


. y 61-ten ( accompanying) 
m. — Working of Correlated Radical Affixes. 

In the following instances one can see side by side the working of the correlated radical suffixes 
both of transfer and differentiation. 38 


( 1 ) Lost or obscure root ; tang (?) arrive. 


Class. 

e. 

e, 

P* 

P- 

P« 


WoKD. 

tang-rngashe 

tang-tasbe 

tang-hat 

tang-ngato 

tang-ugayan 


Sekbe. 

complete. 

accurate. 

arrive eastwards. 

approve. 

satisfy ( hunger, 
thirst). 


( 2 ) Lost or obscure root ; ydh (?) attract. 


Class 
e 
e, 

6 . 

P 
P 
P 


Word. 
yah-ngamat 
yah-ngatd 
yali-ngayan 
yiih-ngashi 
ha-yah-ngashi 
hen-yflh-agaslie 


Sense. 
pretty 
happy 
kind 

fond of ( to be ) 
love (family) (to) 
family Jove 


In the last two instances it will be noticed that correlated prefixes of differentiation have been 
called in to make the sense clear in the usual way. 

n. ~-In the “ Comparative Degrees. 0 

In working out his ‘'comparative degrees” the Nicobarese exhibits the uses of the radical 
affixes in most of the ways above explained. He adds the suffix o ai$ then sometimes the infix 
en or the prefix en and ong f and sometimes he uses correlated prefixes. This addition he effects by 
agglutination, change of form, or inflexion. * 

81 The mental process observable in those cases becomes quite clear from areferenoe to the 
Torres Straits, ae pointed out to me by Mr. Sydney Ray. Thus : of the 

Palai (intransitive form pali ) expresses the idea of separation, division into two part*, motion anart -rw 
dau-pali ( dan = eye ), to open eye, be awake. par*. l non 

gud-p&li ( gud=z mouth ), to open ( flower, mouth )* 
poi-pali ( poi. cs duet ), to shake off, 
galu-pali ( gain = cold ), to tremble, 
gagai- palai ( gagai ssbow), to shoot. 

indai-pttlai ( iadai, plural of i’a, word ), to cause one to chatter, 
kerkei-j-lai ( kerkel = smarting sensation), to cause to smart. 

The connection with the root idea in these cases is not always easy for a European id follow. 
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Table of the H Comparative Degrees.” 
( Suffix always a. ) 

Unchanged Form of Suffix 
Infix en. 


changed form 

ch*ong (high ) 

ch-in-bnga (higher) 

inflected 

l-apa (good) 

ben-paa ( better ) 

inflected 

cheating (long) 

ch-in-Unga ( longer ) 

inflected 

gh-lang (sweet) 

sh-inn-ianga (sweeter) 

inflected 

P'bap ( poor ) 

p~enn~$apa ( poorer ) 

inflected 

la-ngan ( heavy ) 

Changed Form of Suffix. 

l-en-ngdna (heavier) 

inflected 

f-uoi (thick) 

f-enn-diyo (thicker) 

inflected 

pa-'Chau ( cold ) 

Unchanged Form of Suffix. 

p-4n-chauwa ( colder) 

' 

Prefixes en, ong. 


inflected 

enh (near) 

enn-enha ( nearer ) 

agglutinated 

kodng ( strong ) 

Changed Form of Suffix. 
Correlated Prefixes. 

ong-kodnga ( stronger ) 


mi-tdiito ( short ) 

en-tjlnla ( shorter ) 


The “ superlative ” does not come into the argument, as there is, strictly, no such “degree,” 
the illustrator (adverb ), ka, * indeed,' following the “comparative 99 for the purpose. Thus ; 
ch'ong (high) chinbnga (higher ) chinbngaka (highest) 

o. — In Expression of “Continuing Action.” 

• So aho in working out a plan for expi easing “ continuing action,” the Nicobar eso employs the 
same method. He adds a suffix yande to the suffix a, and then proceeds as in the former cage# 

Continuing Action. 

(Suffix always a + yande.) 

Infix en. 

inflected t-op ( drink ) 

inflected ( ok )*ng-bk ( eat ) 

inflected (i yk-fisha ( sing ) 

inflected ( ong )-8h-bngha ( walk ) 

Correlated Prefixes. 
i-teak ( sleep ) 
ha-tfiha ( dance ) 
et-et ( write ) 
a-mihh ( rain ) 

p, — In Expression of Naturally Conneoted Words. 

So further in the case of expressing the depth of water, a matter of much consequence to 
a people constantly navigating canoes and boats along a coral-bound shore. 

Water and canoes are measured by the arm-span, which is something over five feet, or roughly 
a fathom : heang tam6ka % one fathom. But for the more commonly used 2 to 10 fathoms there are 
expressions specially differentiated by means of the prefix or infix en and the suffix o(fora), 


Uenn-opayande ( c. drinking) 
ng-enn-6kayande (c. eating) 
k-enn-oishayande ( c. singing) 
sh'inn-ongayande ( c. walking ) 

en-teakayande ( c. sleeping ) 
ken-tdkayande ( c. dancing ) 
en-Gtayande (c. writing) 
en-mihhayande ( c. raining ) 


Root. 



Word. 

Sense. 

fin 


two 

enn-&y-o 

2 fathoms 

l-6e 


three 

l-eun-oiy-o 

8 fathoms 

f-oan 


four 

b-enn-oan*no 

4 fathoms 

t-anai * 


five 

t-enn-ey-o 

5 fathoms 

t-afual 

• 

six 

t-en-fual-o 

6 fathoms 

issat 


seven 

en-ehiit-o 

7 fathoms 

enfoan • 


eight 

enfoan-no 

8 fathoms 

sh*om 

. 

ten 

sh-inn-am-o 

)0 fathoms 
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ws 


iinkeh 

dlngaredh* 

d*\ 

matted 

Example. 

toee hetit 

$t 

took 

ta taiji 

to-day 

all-absent 

village 

this not 

is 

toddy 

c. i. r. fermented 


(there is no fermented toddy at all in this village to-day). 

Groups of Ideas Bound a Word Differentiated by Radioed Affixes. 


UnnA-agashe 

linnitagayan * 

linna-hala 

linna-hashe 

linna-h&ihc 

liima-hanga 

Hmia-hahat 


Word s la, a portion ; then l-inn-a f leas, 

( Suffixes Employed, ) 

Jess than 

less than (a height ; a distance northwards) l 
less than (a shortness ; a distance westwards) 
less than (a nearness ; a distance to landing-place) 
less than (a distance southwards) 
less than (a distance eastwards) 


an linnd~hala 

Examples. 

chin'mga 

hoi ten 

ch 

he less 

tailor 

head o 

i 

(he is not so tall as I am). 
an linna-ngayav 

ongkodnga 

ten 

men 

he less 

stronger 

to 

you 

(he is not so strong as you are). 





r. — Differentiating Radical Suffixes of Direction. 

When one comes to consider the suffixes of predicators (verbs), we End the principle of 
differentiating and grouping connected words by radical affixes carried to an extraordinary 
extent. Thus, there are sets of suffixes attached to roots or stems indicating motion, which 
give them a special force, though, when attached, as they frequently are, to other roots or 
stems, they have no particular force traceable now, whatever might have been possible once. 


Differentiating Radical Suffixes of Direction attached to Roots and 
Stems Indicating Motion. 


hala 

lare 

le 

la 

al 

northwards, upwards# out of. 

lmiiga* 

ngare 

ngc 

nga 

ang 

southwards, from self. 

hahat 

hare 

he 

hat 

ahat 

eastwards, inwards. 

haslie 

shire 

she 

she 

aich 

westwards, downwards. 

hame 

hire 

he 

he 

aih 

towards the landing place, outwards, away. 

hata 

tare 

te 

ta 

at 

towards any direction on same load, towards 


self. 


As the differentiating radical suffixes of direction play an important part in Nicobarese 


speech, some examples are given here. 

I. 

Root o, go. 

go north 

ode 

go up (ascend) 

go south 

o-nge 


go east 

o-be 


go west 

o-abe 

go down (descend) 

go to landing place 

o-Se 


go anywhere 

ote 
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IX. Boot af v go, m« Boot tang, arrive. 


go north 

afal* 

arrive northward* 

tang-la 

go south 

af-ang 

arrive southward! 

tang-nga, 

go east , 

af-ahat 

arrive eastwards 

tang'-bat 

go west 

af-aich ** 

arrive westwards 

tang-she 

go to landing place 

af-ain 

arrive at landing place 

tang-ne 

go anywhere 

af-at 

arrive somewhere 

tang-ta 

IT. Boot old. 

hither. 

V. Boot, shw&, bring book. 

hither northwards 

bid-lare 

bring back northwards 

shwA-hala 

hither southwards 

oid-ngare 

bring bsck south wards" 

shwd-haega 

hither eastwards 

oid-hare* 

bring back eastwards 

ehwA-hahat 

hither westwards 

bid-shire 

bring back westwards 

shwd -hashe 

hither to landing place 

bid-hire 

bring back to landing place 

shwd-haifie 

hither to anywhere 

a bid-tare 

bring back anywhere 

shwA-hata 


s« — Extreme Extension of the Use of the Badioal Suffixes of Direction* 

These suffixes explain a set of illustrators (adverbs) of direction, which am to be explained 
as consisting of a lost root nga 4- Suffix- of direction, e. g 



Illustrators ( Adverbs ) of Direotion. 

nga-lo 

north, above 

nga-icbe 1 

west, below 

nga-nge 

south down 

ngA-she 1 

nga-hae 

oast 

nga-ihe 

to landing place 



Example, 


due 

ng aine 

chamang 

rfl ? 

canoe 

at-landin g-place 

belong 

who P 

(whose is 

the canoe at the landing place ?) 



Transferring these illustrators ( adverbs ) to indicators ( nouns ) by means of nsing the 
connector of intimate relation, ta, as a prefix, we get — 

The Pour Quarters. 

Ta-ngale North Ta-ngange South 

Ta-ngahae East Ta-ngaiche Weot 

Transferred to yet another set of illustrators ( adverbs ), the sense of " ago” i# conveyed to 
predic&tors ( verbs ) of motion in the same curious manner* 

Illustrators (Adverbs) of Time Peat* 

bala ago (of movement, occurrence in the North) 

banga ago ( of movement, occurrence in the South ) 

hat ago ( of movement, occurrence in the East ) 

hashe ago ( of movement, occurrence in the West ) 

hata ago (of returning ) 

hash? ago ( of a death ) 

Example. 

tanai hanga kamahehw# an kdp&h 

five ago-to-the South month he die 

(five months ago he died in the South )• 

u Afa l, afatch, like Ue, Me, me&n al*o *' go up, M M go down ° ( a hill)* 
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The interrog^ve prefix hi U y la* y bfttf been already explained sad when attached by 
inflexion to df, be, together with an inflected suffix of direotion, it produces a carious and 
common set of forms of question and answer* 


Jnteteojgativaa of Direction. 

Boot dt* be* pips prefix lor the question, plus suffix is of 41 any direction,” inflected 
with suffix of definite direction," 


k-ad-d*? 

be? 

k-brhare t 

be east? 

k-Mdef 

be riorth P be up- 




stairs F be 

bolide f 

be west P be 


above P 


downstairs ? 

fyb-ngde? 

be south p * be 

k*b-inde ? 

be at landing 

below? 


place ? 


Examples, 



Q. Kddde ia ane ddk ? Any water there ? 

A. Kakat , There is. 



Q. Kblde ta ane ddk / Any water up there? up north ? A. Kblde. It is up there ; 
up north. A* Egdlde* It is up here. 

Q, K&ngde ta one ddk ? Any water down there ? down south ? A. KSngde. It is down 
# there ; down south. A. Ngange. It is down here ; down south* 

Q. Kohare ta ane ddk ? Any water to the east ? A. JCShare, There to the oast. 
A. Ngdhae. Here to the east. 

Q. Klritde ta ane ddk ? Any water downstairs ? to the west F A. Kbitde. There to the 
west. A. Ngashe ( and ngatche ). It is down here to the west. 

Q. Kbtnde ta ane ddk ? Any water at the landing-place ? A. Kbinde . It is there at the 
landing-place. A. Ngaifie . Here at the landing-place. 

Q. Kakat t enkbiiia enkdna ta ttd A. Kahxt # 

• Q. Be P man woman c. i. r. here A. Be, 

(Q. Are there «m$' men and women here ? A. There are.) 

In the above instance kakat is a case of a double prefix ka + Jpa 4- (o) /, 


t. — - Use of Terms for Tarts of the Human Body as Supplementary Radical 
* Affixes of Differentiation, 

Words relating to some parts of the body are used as supplementary radical suffixes both 
of differentiation and transfer to indicate action or relation naturally referable to those parts. 
Thus : 

-tat (liaud) refers to what is done by the hand or by force: -lah (foot, leg), to movement 
by the foot : *Wt (head ), to anything relating to the head or top i -ndng (ear), to what can be 
heard ; -chald ( face ), to what is done before one or in the presence : -nge ( voice), to speech : 
•mat (surface, eye), and -ok ( shin, back), to what is outside, on the surface. E. g., 

Supplementary Radical Suffixes Derived from the Tarts of the Body, 


tai ( hand ) 

Idh (foot) 
koi ( head ) 
ndng (ear ) 
chakd ( face ) 
ngi (voice) 
ml (surface) 
mot ( eye) 
ok ( skin ) 


hodh (star ve)-nga*tai 
o (go )-ngeddh 

kengna (a leaf (head) 
hma (bequest)-n^a-nawy 
oreh (bef ove)-chakd 
opyap (overbe&r)-wya-fij7£ 
ettat (polish) rmat 
ddte (water)-*#* 
etiaich (hnskynga-ek 


(make to starve) 
(to) leave 
(to) cover a pot 
(advice) 

(to) advance 
(to) eavesdrop 
(to) wipe 
(to) wipe a tear 
(to) flay 


(To be continued •) 


** KeriOyt i is*the name of the plant -which produces the leaves used as the covering of pots for steaming pandtmv 
paste. 
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NOTES ON ANCIENT AX>MINISTHATIVE TERMS AND TITLES 

IN THE PANJAB. 

BY H. A. BOSK. 

A study of the old designations of officials and administrative divisions in the 
PaftjSb would nndotibtedly throw maeh light on the ancient system of administration* 
Unfortunately, the material for such a study is very scanty and is almost confined to the names 
and titles given incidentally in the copper-plate inscriptions of the Chamba State, some of 
which were published in the Archceohgical Report for 1903, A full collection is being published 
by the Panjub Government in a separate volume. 

The Ohamb& inscriptions allude to the “ eighteen elements of the State, ** but do not 
describe what these eighteen elements were. They would appear, indeed, to have be&h given 
a more or less conventional number, 1 according to a theoretical system borrowed from the more 
powerful State of Kashmir, rather than a description of the indigenous organisation of the 
State in actual force at any period. Besides these so-called eighteen elements, the inscriptions 
enumerate a horde of officials, whose functions are not described and are not know'll at all 
clearly from other sources. From three of the inscriptions a list of no less than thirty-five 
official, or ^wo$i~official, titles is obtainable, *as the following table, which is taken from three 
Chamba copper-plates of 960*— 1080 A. D., shows : — 


Official Titles in Chambft, oirc. 1000 A. D. 


Plate II. 

Text. 

1. raja. 

2. rand (rajanaka). 

3. raj put (rajaputra). 2 

4. rajuinatya, royal minister- 


5. rajasthaniya, chief justice. 


Plate IY. 

Text, 

1 . raja. 

2. rand. 

3. rajamiitya. 

4. raju-putra. 

5. parikara-sauniyuktaka- 

vimyuktaka: ? ‘those 
appointed and com- 
missioned (out of the 

Raja’s attendants)/ 


Plate V. 

Text. 

1. rajfi. 

2. rang. 

3. rajpfifc. 

4. rajamatya, royal coun- 

cillor# 


5. briihmana. 

6. kshatriya* 

7. vaisya. * 

8. sfidra. 

9. rajasthaniya. 

[0. parikam-samniynktakavi* 
niyuktaka: c/. No* b of 
Plate IV. 


pramdtar, ? measurer. 

7. sarobhanga. 

8. kumiirSmatya, councillor 

of the prince. 

1). uparika. 3 

10. vishayapaii* 

11. nihelapati. 1 

i It can hardly be more than a coincidence that the well-known Eight-hand castes in Madras comprised eighteen 
sorts of people s c/. Nelson’s Scientific Study of Hindu Law , pp. 4 J8, 90, and 100. And, according to Dnbote ( Hindu 
Manners, Custom*, and Ceremonies, Oth Ed., p. 15), the fefidras of Madras comprise eighteen chief sub-castes. 

* Iiawat (Gumrati) and Kant (Marathi) = horse-soldier, trooper, also appear to be derived from ffy'aputra, 


Corpus hucripiionum Jndiearum , III, p. 218. 

8 A fiscal term, ? fr. Pr. vpari, may denote a tax levied on cultivators who have no proprietary right* in the 
soil: C. II, III, 97, etc. 

* Lord or governor of a vitthay a, probably a sub-division of a di6a ox i nanQala : 0. L X. f p. 82 5 * 7 .' 
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^ Of all the designations given in the above list, only one, ru,, chdr f the Sanskrit chat a, 
survives, or can, at least, with any certainty be said to survive in the modem language of the 
State, Within quite recent times an entirely different set of names was in use, hot these are 
now nearly obsolete Jn their tarn and are being displaced even in popular use by designations 
borrowed from the British Revenue Codes* 

But before describing the more modern or the present official titles it will fee best to note 
the names of the old administrative divisions. The ancient administrative division or unit 
‘was the mandala} 1 which corresponds to "the more modern pargand, Popular belief holds that 
Chamba was once divided into or comprised 84 13 of these mandalas , when it was larger than it 
is now. Even at annexation it contained 72 par gauds, since reduced by amalgamating the 
smaller par gands to 52. Till recently the Bha^fciyiU or Bhafti wizdrat contained 12 pargand* md 
was accordingly known as the Barah Bhattiaii. These pargand* are now grouped into 4 wizdrat 8, 
corresponding to the tahetls or sub-collectarates of a British District. The wizdrat* are, as the 
word itself indicates, of modern origin. It is perhaps worth noting that each pargand contained 
a State granary (hofhi) in which the revenue of the State, collected in kind, was stored, aud in 
which the officials of the pargand lived. 13 As a rule there is only one kothi in each pargand , but 
when the pargand consists of two or more amalgamated smaller pargand* it possesses two or 
more kothis , each with its pahrf, kdlU and jhotidr. 

The officials at the capital were as follows : — 

(1) Waztr , chief minister. 

(2) Tharo u dd mahtd, chief financial minister. 

(3) Bakhshiy who used to keep the military accounts and was responsible for the internal 
administration of the State forces. 16 

(4) Hdzrtdd katwdl , magistrate in attendance on the Raja. 

(5) Thctre dd kotwdl , magistrate who performed miscellaneous duties and disposed of petty 
cases arising in the town. 

For the outlying tracts special officials were appointed — waztr* for PAngi and Barmaur 
wizdrat*, and elsewhere a mahtd and a kotwdl for each pargmd, The two latter posts were 
held by men appointed in the capital, whence they transacted all the business of their 
charges. Not unnaturally these posts became all more or less sinecures* 

The chief local officials varied in different parts of the State : •— 

In Ohambft and ChaurAh wizdrat s each pargand was in charge of a clidr, collector, 
a likhnehdrdy clerk, aud a bhatwdl , personal assistant called collectively tcdrddr * or kdmddr s, Of 
these — • 


11 Martial, s. m. disk, circle, ring , . ♦ , region, oountry, district, province (extending 20, or, 
according to some, 40 yojatuu in every direction j I the country over which the 12 princes Chakravarfci are suppose# 
to have reigned. ‘ 

n 84 is almost certainly a conventional or suspicions number j of, Panjab Notes and Queries, 1, 1884, § 485, for 
the Tribal Collocations of 12 (B&rah), 22 (Baiyft), 52 (B&wam), 84 (Ohaur&et) and 85 (PachAsl) villages, 

The hoiMs varied in Sixe and appearance, but most of them were buffi on one plan: a square structure, 20 or 80 
yards long on each side, consisting of rooms surrounding an open oourt’yard. fhs huUdiags are usually two or 
three storeys high and divided into rooms and ddidnt or balk* There is a principal entrance, and in the court-yard 
a staircase leading to the upper storeys. Some of the kafhts are very ancient, several dating back even to the times 
of the B&n&s whose rule preceded the foundation pf the State itself. 

u Thara, high place, where justice was administered* Hence thareth, an attendant at the thara, anofioial 
whose functions are not more fully defined* ; . * 

15 ro? the inactions of tiw Bakhahi, tee IrTlu,’* Army oJiU Moghrtt inti* Journal of tA* Sovol Atiaiie S mMv, 
iW.P-Mf- ' ■ . ■■■. '«■ ' - 
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BOOK-NOTICE. 


AchyutarayIbhytidatam of feat IUjanatha, with 

a commentary by Pandit R. V, Krishnamaohariar 

(Abhinaya Bhatta Bana). Part I, Cantos 1—6. 

Sriraugam : Sri Vani Vilas Press, 1907. Pp. 156. 

This beautifully printed little volume contains 
the first half of ft hitherto unpublished Sanskrit 
poem, accompanied by an excellent commentary 
in the same language. The hero is king Aohyuta 
(A. D. 1530 — 40) of the second dynasty of Vijaya- 
nagara. On this prince a recent historian has 
justly pronounced the verdict that he “ was a 
craven, and under him tlio Hindu empire began 
to fall to pieces.”* The author of the panegyrical 
poem of course represents him as a mighty, pious, 
and warlike sovereign. 

As in the Vijayanagara inscriptions, Achyuta 
is stated to have belonged to the family of the 
Tuluva kings ( sarga III, verse 38 ), and his 
pedigree is traced from the Moon to the mythical 
king Turvasu (I, vv. f» — 18). To this race be- 
longed Tirnma I.(v. 23), whose son Isvara (v. 25) 
had by Bukkamd two sons: Nrisimha (v. 27) or 
Narasa( v. 28 ) and Tirnma II. The latter is not 
mentioned in the V ijayanagara inscriptions. The 
former took Manavadurga from a Saka ( i. e. t 
Musalin&n ) chief (v. 29). As in the Vijayana* 
gara inscriptions, he is reported to have dammed 
up the K$v6ri and to have stormed Seringapaiam 
( v. 30 ). He slew the Marava king and took 
Madhuri! (y. 31 f . ). He captured Konfctirilja 
(v. 33). Vidy&puri (i. e. } Vijayanagara) became 
liis capital (v. 39). His three favourite queens 
were Tippambikd, N&gamamM, and Obam&mba 
( v. 52 ). Tipp&mbik&’s son was V i ranrisiriiharftya, 
N&g&mbik&’s JKrishnar&yn (v. 53), and Obam- 
amb/l’s Achyuta (II, v. 32), whose chief queen 
was Varad&fnbikA ( III, v. 15 ), the daughter of 
the Salaga king ( v. 48 ). 

Viranrisimha ( v. 17 ) was succeeded by his 
brother Kpishnarftya, who took Kondavtti and 
other forts from the Gajapati king and set up a 
pillar of victory at Putupettandpura ( P ) (v. 18 £.). 
Then Achyuta, the third of the brothers, was 
anointed at SfeshAdri ( i. e., Tirupati, v. 23 ) and 
entered Vidy&nagar! ( y. 24 ). The kings of 


Kalinga, Magadha, Saka, and Siihhala are repre- 
sented as his servants { v. 46 ). His son China- 
vehkat&dri, who is mentioned as Venkatar&ya 
in the Vijayanagara inscriptions, was appointed 
heir-apparent (v. 51 1). 

Once Achyuta’s minister addressed his master 
in private in the Venkata- vil&aa manejapa (IV, 
v. 46). He submitted that the Chela king had fled 
to the Ghdra kingdom, and that those two kings 
deserved to be “punished” (v. 56), while the 
P&ndya king, who had lost his throne, would 
have to he “protected” (v. 57). Thereupon the 
king gives the necessary instructions to the 
commander of his army ( v. 58 ) and starts him- 
self on horseback ( V, v. 1 ). His movements are 
a little erratic. He enters Cliandragiri ( v. 22 ), . 
ascends Sfislipdri ( v. 23 ), worships the god (v. 30), 
and makes presents to him (vv. 39— 42). From 
Venkatagiri he proceeds to K&lahasti ( v. 44 ). At 
VishnukafichS (v. 47 ) he performs the tuldpurusha 
ceremony in the Varadar&ja temple ( v. 49 ), 
Then he travels via Arun&chala ( i. e. t Tiruvannd- 
malai, v. 51) to the KftvGri ( v. 55 ) and visits 
Srirangam ( v. 57 ), whence he sends (his brother- 
in-law ) the Salaga prince to bring the Cliola 
king from the Chfcra country (v. 64 ), 

The Salaga prince marches trid, Madhuri! to the 
Tfimraparnt ( VI, v. 1 ). He encamps there and 
sends his general in advance to meet the enemy 
(v. 13). Then follows the description of a battle, 
which is opened by the Tiruvati king ( i. e. , the 
king of Travanoore, v. 14 ), and in which the 
army of the Kerala (v. 25) or Ohdra (v. 28) is 
defeated. The latter delivers the Oh 61a king 
Tiruvati into the hands of the Salaga prince 
(v. 29 f. ), 8 who pardons him, but places tlnf 
P&ndya king over him (v. 31). 

The published portion of the poem closes in 
the middle of the description of a journey which 
the king undertakes in order to worship the god 
at Anantasayana ( Trivandrum, v. 32 ). 

E. Hvltzscxi, 

Halle, 26th October , 1907, 


1 Mr. R. Sewell*® Forgotten Empire, p. 165. v; 

8 These two versea shew that the author treated “ the Chula king ” and “ the Travanoore king ” as synonyms. 
On Tiruva<}i seo Mr, Venkayya’s Annual Report on Epigraphy for 1899 * 1900 , p. 28. 
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A PLAN FOR A UNIFORM SCIENTIFIC RECORD OF THE 

* LANGUAGES of savages. , 

Ajpjplf kd^ta ih$ £mguagea of' the Andamanm and Niooharese. 
f * ,** SIB EICHABD C. TFMPLS, 

1 (Concluded from pi 347*) 

IV. — PHONOLOGY, 
a. — Mode of Speech. 

T HE Nicobarese speak in a deep monotonous tooe and with open lips, thus adding to the 
many difficulties presented by their language by giving it an exceedingly indistinct sound. 
The pronunciation is guttural, nasal, drawled, and indeterminate : i. e* t the Niqobarese speak 
slowly from th# with the flat of the tongue and open lips. Final consonants are 

habitually slurred, especially labials, palatals, and gutturals. All this is the result of the habit 
of betel-chewing till the lips are parted, the teeth greatly encrusted and the gums distended, 
rendering the articulation of speech most imperfect. ^ 

b. — Man’s and d© RbepstorflFs Enquiries, 

Mr. Man was at very great pains to catch the real sound of Nicobarese words, and his 
reproduction of them on Mr, A. J. Ellis’s scheme may be taken as being as near to complete 
accuracy as one is likely to arrive at, Mr. de Roopstorff, who was a Dane, used in 1876 his 
national system of representation, which has been followed by Danish and German writers, 
but is entirely unsuited to English readers, E. g t> ho writes j for y t and the usual Danish and 
German complications to represent ch and j and so on. Ho had also the common Danish and 
German difficulty in distinguishing surds from sonants, which has made his transliterations 
pulling. 

0 , — Reduction of the Speech to Writing, 

There are a great number of vowel sounds in the language, which have been reproduced 
by Messrs. Man and Ellis as follows : — 

The Vowels in the Central Dialect. 


English. 

Central. 

English, 

Central. 

a idea, out 

yuang (fruit) 

6 pot 

omtdm (all) 

5 cur 86 

dak (come) 

6 atoful 

loe (cloth) 

& rasa (Ital.) 

k&katok (a month 37 ) 

d konig (Ger.) 

h6i (far) 

A father 

kfin (wife) 

u influence 

pull (catch) 

a fathom 

leafc (finished) 

u pool 

diien (monkey) 

6 b«d, chaotic 

beug (sun) 

u ube r (Ger.) 

dcie (canoe) 

e pair 

loang (name) 

ai bite 

tanai (fivo) 

i lid 

kaliug (foreigner) 

au bowse 

k&rean (spirit-scarer) 

I police 

wl (make) 

hu haws (Ger.) 

oku (vomit) f 

o indolent 

koai (arm) 

hi boil 

enlbm (wallow) 

5 pole 

enlom (axe) 



Almost every vowel is nasalised and the following are reproduced 

in the written form 


adopted: — 

Nasalised Vowels in the Central Dialect. 

aii 

hollafi (spinster) 

oh 

kenhoha (pocket) 

ah 

mi«n (spear) 

oh 

ohh (fuel) 

Ah 

kb (two) 

fin 

mfiubuya (albumen) 

Ah 

koyinwa (guava) 

un 

chyuh (sweet) 

eii 

ehh (near) 

aih 

mifaihya (cloud) 

in 

amihh (rain) 

auu 

ahhauu (parboil) 

Ih 

fxhha (hogshead) 

hih 

omhhih (tobacco) 

oh 

harotih (stalk game) 




H With imtriUed r, * a xt _ . 

if The name of the first month of the North-East monsoon* 
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The consonants do not require much explanation, but the following may be noticed : 
English. Central. English. Central. 


ch cftain # chakn (face) 
hw ac;Aftfc (Scotch) benhw&va (ashes) 
h gagner (Fr.) enkoina (man) 
ng sinyer yangtare (follow) 


fig springiest 
r rest (Eng. r) 
eh she 


ihgol (nearly ripp) 
karu (large) 

shohong (south-west 
monsoon) 


* d. — Stress. 

Stress is on the root or stem, or on what is now thought by the Nicobarese to be so* 
These can to a great extent be separated out from the affixes by the stress. In stems of two 
syllables the stress is on the second syllable, unless the first contains a long vowel. 


V. — COMPARISON OF DIALECTS, 
t a* — Man’s Enquiries. 

Mr. Man gives a long list of words in the dialects, and when considering the currency of 
the people in Appendix A the comparative terms for the numerals and words connected with 
enumeration have also been given. From these last the deduction seemed to be clear, that the 
six dialects of the Nicobarese are variants of the same fundamental tongne* The same 
inference seems inevitable from the following examination of a selection of words from 
Mr. Man’s Dictionary . 

b. — Comparison of Words. 

Roots will be separated out of the words by placing the affixes in italics. This separation 
of the roots is of course, at prosen t, tentative, as roots can only be ascertained beyond doubt by 
a comparison with othor connected languages in the Far East. The present attempt will, 
however, be useful to students. 


The following abbreviations will be used in the accompanying tables : — - 
C. N. — Car Nicobar Ch. zz Chovvra 

T. = Teressa 0. = Central 

S. = Southern S. P.= Shorn Pen 

Words in the Six Dialects Compared. 


Engmsh. 

C. N. 

Ch. 

T. 

bachelor 

1dm 6k 

maitil 

TWJ/’yoh 

maiden 

do la 

l&m ok 

Gamble 

child 

ma 

ken-yuw 

ken-yum 

female 

kiksLua 

enk&na 

ewkeana 

male 

/akoila 
f tu5 ^ 

mohoo 

matoh 

man 

/ ta rile J> 

pack 

pai 


tiibih J 


back (the) 

ok 

ok 

ok 

blood 

mam 

pahewJ 

vA 

breast 

tab 

tbh 

thh 

ear 

nang 

nang 

unang 

finger 

kunti 

kenushnbl 

mohtl 

hair 

kiiyfl 

hook 

heok 

hand 


nbi 

mohtl 


0. 

S. 

* S. P. 

flu 

tlu 

hakixdit 

[ holiah - 

/?enhon- 


| (wlhla) 

( wlhla) 


ken-yum 

pin-lew 

akan 

enkkna 

oyuha 

. a pdu 

enkoina 

otixha 

ak dit 

pai yuh 

pbh 

ak bit 


ok 

tomnbit 

hokoa 

Wtt 

wA 

dob 

toah 

toah 

toe* 

nang 

nang 

nlng 

kaneUxi 

kewbt 

,noai-tf 

y6k 

ydk . 

ju 0, j5(* 

kanetsxi 

kewet 

noai-ti 
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Ehslish, 

O.N. 

On. 

T. 

c. 

s. 

S. P. 

head 

kui 

koi 

koi 

koi 

* koi 

k oi * * 

leg 

kaldra/* 

laah 

lab. 

lah 

Ifih 

Iku 

nose 

elmehh 

mdivh 

moiih 

noanh 

moknh 

mahuh 

stomach 

diuan 

wlang 

vlang 

wlang 

wlaug 

kuu, ktihal 


bird 

checkon 

shiehua 

shiehfia 

shiehua 

shiehua 

sickua 

canoe 

ap 

due 

roe 

dtie 

henhbat 

doae, hoa 

cocoanut-tree tabka 

owcku 

%)veku 

oyau 


Icalml 

dog 

am 

om 

oni 

Am 

Am 

kab 

fire 

# tflmoya 

p alb 

beoe 

heoe 

hentbixha 

yw 

fruit 

rong 

eang 

ang 

yuang 

oag 


but 

jptfti 

si 

SI 

SI 

eu, SI * < 

f 

l Sl-ngam 

meat 

alnhah 

mha 

oii/io 

mha 

ehha 

on ha 

moon 

ckbngea* 

manbfxna 

ka-hai 

ka-he 

ka~ke 

ba wop 


name 

wenaiiia 

leamj 

1 bang 

lecm<; 

15 

le</ 

North 

l&bla 

Idol 

Ido 

taiig&le 

labl 


north 'wind 38 

/cofat-fcapa 

fiih-fcapa 

haiisb-fcapA 

hansh-ftapA 

hAnsh-^apa 


paddle 

paiyiia/i 

kfiheai 

kukea 

p owdh 

pauaA 

kuka/ 

Pig 

bnuu 

not 

nofc 

not 

pakoi* 

men 

« pig ( wild) 

hiiari-chon- 

mtluiA 

OLt-/i« 

sbaracfi 

chuam 

nong 

place 

ckia& 

cliufc 

chu/c 

ckufc 

chu 

/Sichau 

village 

panw/n 

panam 

mattai 

mat/ai 

pat tai 


sea 

mai 

sliawar&u 

enticing 

kama le 

0 

heba 

seed 

kolad 

efts hung 

enshung 

opbp 

ope p 

/;eap 

storm 

rashatf 

feh 

/iwrasha 

/iwrasha 

oriasha 


tabu 

tttkbya 

ka / 

yeirich 

chij 

ylt 

find 

to-morrow 

/wroch 

taba-lcoi 

horbibh 

AakI 

AakI 

yab d 

year • 

f&mylihu 

sawaika 

mmenneoh 

shomenyuh 

skfiii 

an hoe 

yea 

■* 

ban, boil 

aii 

an 

aii 

haii 


all 

rolthare 

cbiW 

chioi 

6m tom 

he 

Map oi 

bia^ 

airlak 

bat-la 

hat-lapa 

hat-lapa 

ngA-ko 

wu-dwhu 

good 

lak 

la 

lapa 

lapa 

ko 

atiko 

not | 

\ ar, at 1 
t dran / 

hat 

hat 

hat 

nga 

wu 

hear 

bang 

keang 

beang 

y«ng 

hung 

bang 

see 

mak 

har ra 

ba 

harm 

ha ka 

taa 

- nay 

r6 

kdnjiia 

enmola 

Ol 

»* 

hkhal 

teef 

steal 

ol%a 

malanya 

kaXbhanga 

&al6/iangfa 

pahdt 


he 

ngba 

an 

an 

an, na 

an 

nhd 

■ • { 

chyua 1 
chid# J 

„ r , ~ 

ohia 

chiS 

ckiia 

bchiahah 

cbi^tt 


a* TUo first of tho ooujomed words signifies 44 wind.” 
m twa firat avllahle of the word means 4 1 not ” ; 44 bad M * 44 not good.” 
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English. 

O.N. 

Oh. 

T. 

0. 

■ ■ . s. 


we-two 

hObchyu 

chlo-han 

haifc-ha 

hen 

hftna 

4-uj5 

we 

Iha 

he 

he :j ' 

he 

Mi 

/whoe-mft 

you-two 

na<* 

ina 

inA i 

tn& 

nilS 


you 

yi« 

chi 

the 

»£S 

Me 



c, — Comparison of Boots. 

We can now compare the above words by roots, so far as these are at present apparent, 
which will sufficiently show the unity of origin of all the dialects, and should help to fix the 
identity of the general Nicobarese Language with that of the tongue of some definite group* of 
speakers in the Far Blast. 

Boots in the Six Dialects Compared. 


English. 

C. ». 

Ch. 

T. 

0. 

S. * 

S. P. 

bachelor 

m6k 

al 

ybh 

lu 

lu 

k4 

maiden 

de 

mok 

mok 

ho 

hen 


child 

i 

ken-yu 

ken-yii 

ken-yu 

pin*! 

ak ; 

female 

kan 

kAn 

kean 

kan 

yu 

*P 

male 

kfih 

he 

0 

koih 

ta 

ak * 

man 

U 

pd 

pai 

pai 

p6 

ak 

back (the) 

ok 

ok 

ok 

ok v 

nd 

ko 

blood 

mam 

p»h 

va 

wa 

wa 

db'b 

breast 

tah 

tbh 

tbh 

toah 

toah 

to 

ear 

Hang 

nang 

nang 

nang 

n&ug 

nang 

finger 

tl 

nbi 

tl 

tal 

wet 

noai-tl 

hair 

kii 

heok 

he 6k 

ok 

6k 


hand 

tl 

noi 

tl 

tai 

wet 

noai-tl 

head 

kui 

koi 

koi 

koi 

k5i 

kCi 

leg 

kal 

Jaah 

lah 

Ub 

lah 

Iku 

nose 

menh 

ixiSnh 

monh 

znoa&h 

moauh 

huii 

stomach 

loan 

wlang 

vlang 

wlang 

wlang 

kku, k& 

bird 

cli echo 

shichu 

shichu 

shichu 

shichu 

sichu 

canoe 

fip 

dii 

rft 

du 

b6 

do. ha 

coeoauut-tree 

6 

weau 

veau 

yau 

gku 

IS 

dog 

am 

om 

om 

am 

&IU 

kab 

fire 

to 

p6 

heo 

heo 

tdn * 

yd 

fruit 

rong 

eang 

ing 

yuang 

oag 

\ hl-yang 

hut 

tl 

hi 

hi 

hi 

en, hi 

meat 

ia 

en 

en 

an 

eii 

en 

moon 

chi-ngea 

nea 

ka-hai 

ka-be 

ka-he 

ha 

name 

naih 

1© 

IS 

le 

IS 

IS 

ISiorth 

6 

6 

0 

nga 

6 


N.-wind 

fat-pa 

fah-pa 

haneh-pa 

haiish-pa 

hansh-pa 


paddle 

paiyu 

kah© 

kaUS 

p5 

pau 

k&k 

pig 

haan 

not 

not 

n$t 

pak 

men 

pig (wild) 

hiunrcho 

11 

eu 

shu 

chfi 

nong 

place 

chin 

ohu 

chu 

chu 

ohu 

chan 

village 

pfin 

pan 

mat 

mat 

pat 

f 

sea 

mai 

shau 

11 

le 

6 

6 

seed 

koi 

shung 

shung 

ep 

Sp 

Ssp 

storm 

rash 

feh 

rfish 

rAsh 

rind* " 


tabu 

ko 

ka 


eW 

/ J.i ■■ 

yA 
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English. 


Cru 

% * * 

0, 

8* 

S. F. 

to-morrow 

rech 

* MIvkoi 

a^ich 

kl 

kl 

y&b 

year 

sytih 

eaih 

seoh 

shyuh 

shau 

ho 

yes 

haii,hba 

aii 

an 

ah 

hah 


all 



chio 

tJm 

bo 

pcii 

bad 

at-lak 

' bat-la 

hat-lapa 

hat -lap a 

ngtVko 

wu-htt 

good 

lak 

iu 

lapa 

lapa 

ko 

ko 

not 

{2f} 

i dram f 

hat 

hat 

hat 

nga 

wu 

hear 

hong 

h&ng 

heang 


hang 

hang 

SCO 

mak 

har 

ha 

liar 

ha 

t5 

say 

rfl 

y» 

eo 

yo 

hah 

to 

steal 

, 14 

15 

16 

16 

la 


he 

’ ngd 

an 

an 

an, na 

an 

nh6 

I 

chyu* chi 

chi 

chi 

chu 

chi 

chi 

we-two 

hftl-chyu 

chl-han 

haiu-M 

hen 

ban 

a-mo 

we 

Ih 

he 

he 

he 

he 

hoo-mo 

yen-two 

n£ 

na 

na 

na 

ha 


you. 

yf 

he 

he 

fe 

ho 



VI. — COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY. 


a. — Comparison with the Indo-Chinese Languages. 

I am able to compare some of the Nicobarese roots with those of corresponding sense in 
the Indo-Chinese Languages, civilised and uncivilised, — of which Mon ( Peguan ) and Khmer 
(Cambodian) form the civilised group, — and in the aboriginal dialects of the Malay Peninsnlaas 
contained in Mr. Otto Blagden’s paper on the Early Indo-Chinese Influence in the Malay Peninsula. 
b.' — Elements of Uncertainty in the Comparison. 

In making tbe comparison, the elements of uncertainty are these. In Nicobarese a root 
is nowadays surrounded and obscured by a long growth of affixes ( prefixes, infixes, and suffixes) 
attached by agglutination, phonic change of form, inflexion and duplication, the effect of the 
affixes being often to induce phonic change in the root itself. So patience and a knowledge of 
the affixes and their effect is nccossary to separate the root correctly from its surroundings. 
In the Far Eastern words treated by Mr. Blagden there is the uncertain element of mis- 
apprehension inf tbe original reporters. However, Mr. Blagden put his words together with great 
care and peiwonal knowledge, and my specimens are based on tho exi eedingly accurate reporting 
of Mr. Man : so that results may be looked on to be as accurate as is possible in the present 
Stage of the enquiry. 

‘•Table of Comparative Roots and Words Relating to the Human Sexes. 


English. 

Nicodaresb. Malayan Aborigines. 

Inoo- Chinese. 

father 

t& (roan), ota (male) ita 

pa, p6, pai, ap (woman) 

ta (grandf.) 


ak (man).ku, ika (man) iku, ikun 
kin (woman), k&u, koin 
(male) 
ddin 
chia 

kuuh, kuri, konh 

child 

koan, kfian, kdat k'non, kenod 

ken-yu 

(yu, male and female) 

kon 

son 

Mia, kin (daughter) ton 

ken 
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The mixing of the sexes in the roots of the terms for describing human beings is common . 
to all languages (e. g., the modern English, “girl”) and Mr. Man has supplied me with 
a valuable table of words denoting genericaliy tribal and family connections and showing how 
they are differentiated sexually. 


English. C. N. 

Ch. 

T. 

C. 

s. 

8. P * 

a Nicobarese tarifc 

paeft 

pai 

paiyilA 

p6h 


parent yang 

yang 

yla 

chla 


era 

ehild { ” Ia 

l kuan 

ken-yum 40 

ken-yum 

ken-yum 

pin-ien 

| koifc 

koan 

koan 

koan 

koan 

To these 41 , in order to 

differentiate the male and 

female of each kind 

must be added, the 


appropriate words for the soxes as given above in the Table of Roots in the Six Dialects 


Compared. 


ii. 

(• 


Table of Comparative Roots and Words. 



' General Terms. 


English. 

Nicobarese. 

Malayan Aborigines. 

Indo-Chinese. 

back (the) 

ok, ko (no) 

kiah, ki-ah 

cha* 

breasts 

to 


da f 


tiih, toh, toah 

tub 

tah 

ear 

tiling 


na (Burmese ) 

eye 

m&fc, mat 
meat, met 

mat, mot 

mat, mot 


main 



foot 


jaung, cnung, cnan 

]iung, jung, jong 
giong 

chung, chong, 




cheun 


• 

chan 

cho’n 

'sang, sink 
young 


lab, dran 



hair 

he ok, yok 

so’, sak, sok, sogk, snk 

sak, .sok, souk, 



ehok , 




tiok’ 


kii.ju 



hand 

tl, tai 

t’hi, the, tu 
tnng, tong, tein 

ti, tay, toa, day 


(both i2 =hand and finger) 
nbi (h. and f.) 

ting (hand and finger) 


head 

koi 

koi, koi, koe 

tuwi, toui 


kui 

kui, kuya, kay 


mouth 

fang 

pang, ban 
bain, hein 

paing 


foa, wa 


mieng 

nose 43 

mbnb, meiib, moanh 

moh, muh, mah 

mnh, mouh 


mail uii 

mo, mu 

mo, mui, mns 

This word seem* to combine in itself the roota ken , male, yu, female. 41 Bxoept to nia, henynm, and plulen. 


M Both ii and tai denote the hand and the finger. * 

48 In Nicobarege, however, thU word is* I think, ohh, breath, soul, life, plus prefix, ma, mo. 
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English. 

N 10 OB A BBS B* 

; Malayan Abobioinbs. 

- - rr 1 ■■ 

Indq-Chinbsb. 

tongue 

letnk, lituk 

letile, litig, letig 

lataik 



lenfcak, lentak, rentak 

n’tak • 


mill * 


audat 

bird 

cheoho, sfchu, shichu 

chim, diem, chop 

cbira, ^chiem, kiem, 
kacheai 

©gg 

pen 

kufcuab 

k’pob, kepoh 

pong 

• 

ha, liuyM. 



, fish 

kaa, kalo 

ka, ka\ kah 

ka 

mosquito 

misoka, mi hoy a 
• pishuinha, mbahh 

kemus 

mus 


obfiat 



wood 

Ohio, chon 

chue, cliuk (tree) 

chhn 


hofio, hfip, heap 

jehu 



(jungle) 
on I, vvl 
pen (jungle) 



stone 

mang, mwiima 

t’mu, g’ma 

t’ma, th’ma, t’mo 
taman, tamao 


kiib, liong, patu 



hut 

pati 

deh, dork, dug 

tong, donng, dong 

* sun 

ngla 

tunkat 

t’ngoa, th" n gay 


h5g, lieng 
mu, wu 



moon 

• kfiho, kahai 


kbe, kato 


ebi-ngea 

cbi, kaebik, kichek, 
kaebil, guchab, geebai, 

kaebai, meebiai 



geche, giche, biche 

kaosai 

« 

ma-nSana 

hawo 



water * 

d&k, rak 

dak 

daik, dak, tak, tuk, trak 


dui (river), pui 

deu, daii, diau 

doi 



do, d*hu 

do 


taho (river) 

ten, bi-teu, ba-teau 
bi-teu (river) 



mak 



rain 

ami nli 

gema, kumeh 

koma, ma 


komrii 
yau, kup 

gumar 


male 

enkfiin, ikfih 
enk&n (female) 

ongkon 

angyuang 

go 

chuh, cliau, sb6 

cho* 

cbo 

chlah (come) 


cheo, chea 

*. 

do, ewa 

chap, chip, chiop, ohiup 

jib (come) 

• 

• 

cbohok, jok 
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English, 

Nioobabbsk* 

Malayan Aborigines. 

Ihdo-Ghinesb. 

eat 

sha 

Chi, cha, cha*, ehioh 
chacha, inchi, inchih 
nacha, nachi 

cha, chha, si 


k&, kd 

ha, nga, ng6 
piiab, ham 

' i 

*'Vk 

sleep 

teak, tiak 

nga, ngoi 
harrfih 

teik, tiok 
tag, taig 

jetek, jettik, ietek 
letik 

1 If 

t 

stand 

shok, shlak, keag jog 

ch6i, o 

chho 

cry 

chlm, obtain 
puin, bea 

j'm 

jom 


c. — Nioobarese Radically an Indo-Chinese Language. 1 

Now, the Nicoharese have been on the same ground for at least 2000 years, |nd they have* 
a tradition of migration from the Pegu-Tcnosseritn Coast, They have been quite isolated from the 
coast people, except for trade, for all that period. Their language has been affected by outside 
influences almost entirely only in trade directions, and then not to a great degree. It has been 
subjected to internal change to a certain degree by the effects of tabu. Yet we find roots in the 
language, of the kind that remain unchanged in all Bpeoch, to be apparently beyond question 
identical with those that have remained unchanged in the dialects of the wild tribes of the Malay 
Peninsula ; these very roots owe their existence among the wild tribes to the effect on them of the 
influence of the Indo-Chinese Languages, civilised and uncivilised. 

Considering, then, the long isolation of the Nicoharese, it is a fair inference that these islanders 
probably preserve a form of the general Indo-Chinese speech that is truer to its original forms than 
that of any existing people on the Continent. We may, therefore, find iq the Nicoharese speech 
the real foundation on which to build up the philology of the whole Indo-Chinese Group of Lan- 
guages. In this view the Nicoharese dialects are of great scientific value and well worth a thorough 
investigation. 

APPENDIX A. 

Nicobarese Beckoning, 
a. — System. 

Like most half-civilised people the Nicoharese have evolved an elaborate and clumsy 
method of enumeration, in their case [as in that of the Kafirs of KafirisUn whose haza% 
(1,000) = 20 X 20 or 400] based on tallying by the soore. And in order to project, oneself* 
into their minds and to grasp numbers as they present themselves to the Nicoharese, one has to 
sot aside preconceived ideas on the subject dependent on the European decimal notation. The 
old English tally by the dozen and the gross ( which still survives commercially mixed up in the 
higher figures with the general decimal system) for small articles made aud sold in very largo 
quantities, forms au almost exact parallel. 

The Nicoharese have not much use for large numbers, except for their currency and export 
article of commerce, the cocoanut, and hence they have, except the Shorn Pen, evolved two con- 
current systems of enumeration, via., one for ordinary objects, and on^ for qoooanuts: 
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In applying terms for numbers to objects and things they use special numeral oo-effi- 
oients, as do all the Far Eastern races, the explanation of whioh will be found, ante', II 
( Grammar ), o ( Numeral ao-efficients ). 


b. — The Numerals. 

For ordinary objects the Nioobarese enumerate by a curiously isolated sot of terms up to 
half a score ( ten) by separate words — thus iu all the dialects: — 


Comparative Table of Numerals. 


Car Nicorar. 

Chowra. 

Teresha a ni> 

Central 

Southern 

Shom Pen. 



Bqmpoka. 

Group. 

Group, 


kahok (heng 44 ) 

heang 

heang 

heang 

beg 

heng 

neat 

aii 

an 

an 

an 


Mo 

lue 

Me 

loe, Itio 

lue 

luge 

fan 

foon 

fobn 

foan 

foat 

fuat 

tan! 

tain 

tani 

tanai 

tan! 

tain 46 

tafual 

tafual 

taffia 

tafual 

takoal 

lagiiu 

sat 

Mil at 

isseafc 

issat 

ishat 

aih 

baojhare 

enfiin 

enfoon 

enfuan 40 

enfoan 

towe 

mai chua- tare 

kalafan 

roe-hata 

beang-hata 

hach-hata 

lungi 

sam 

shorn 

shorn 

shorn 

shab 

teva 


After tlje half score and up to nineteen the enumeration is ten — - one and so on for all the 
dialects, except Car Nicobar where they count one — ton and so on, using then elan for sartu 
Among the Shorn Pen, the inland tribe, who have no export commerce, there are no snch 
special systems of enumeration as the other people have, but in addition to direct reckoning 
they count by pairs, a point of some interest as will be seen hereafter. Thus da, two, becomes 
ta-du, a pair. Then 2 = heng ta~du , one pair ; 3 = heng ta-du heng, one pair one ; 4 = du ta - 
dw, two pair, and so on. For numerals beyond ten the Shorn Pen have an expression for half-a- 
pair mahdukod , wlfieh again will bo found later on to explain a point in the system of the other 
tribes, and count thus up to 19; heng mahdukod teya , one half-pair (and ) ten = II, and so on. 


When approaching the first or any score, all the dialects use a plan, in common with many 
other people, (if counting “ more reach a score.” E» </., iu the Central dialect Ibe tare tangla heang 
momchiama , 3 more reach one score = 17 : dh tare tangla foan momchiama , 2 more reach four 
score = 78. • 

A score in all the dialects is named os follows : — 

Car Nicorar. Chowra. Tkressa and Central 

Bomfoka. Group. 

michamh 47 nodng momchiama momchiama 

anai 4d tom tom inai 

And after the score the Central and Southern Groups have a term for half-a-score ( dbktat ), 
just as the Shorn Pen have, as wo have seen, one for half-a-pair. Thus in these two dialects 
30 is respectively heang momohiama dbktat and heg-pomchlama-dbktai one score (and) half-a-score* 

Between the scores the numerals otherwise run as above explained — “ one score one ” and 
so on. 


Southern Shom Pen. 
Group, 
pomchiama \ 
inai J 


mai 


w For ooooftnuta and money. 

ft, feu* hand t then with infix <*n, f-an-S. t-an*ai five ; and with suffix n, ini- A, five. 

An, two ; *f(ktn, foon, four j then en-/5an, un-foun, eight. 

4f Of general objects. 48 Of coooanuts and money. 
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The large figures 100 and so on are merely 5, 10, 15, 19 scores up to 400* which is a score* 
of- score s in all the dialects, except Shorn Pei which says heng*tio f t.e«, one tea, or soore-of- 
sooT*©s, another point of importance in reckoning, as will be presently seen. For expressing 
score-of-scores the other dialects use the alternative term for the first score, also a point of 
interest later on, e . g. f in Central dialect heang inai momchiama ♦ one score (of) scores. 

The numeral we call 500 all the Nicobarese dialects call 44 one score (of scores and ) five 
scores, ,r except Shorn Pen which says 44 one-*eo (score of scores ) five (sepres)/* So 600 is in 
the Central and Southern dialects “one score ( and a) half (score of) scores ” : in Shorn Pci it 
is 44 one t$o ( and ) ten score ” : in Teressa it is “a score ( and ) ten (of) scores : in Chowta 
and Car Nicobar it is* 44 a score (and) five pairs (of) scores. u So also 700 in the Central and 
Southern dialects is “one score (and) half( score and) five (of) scores” : in all the rest it is 
one score (and) fifteen scores . 99 Beyond 600 the Shorn Pen and beyond 700 the other dialects, 
except Car Nicobar, do not ordinarily reckon. For 1,000 the Car Nicobarese say 44 two Bcore 
( and ) five pairs (of) scores ” : for \2, COO they, say 44 five score scores . 99 Beyond 2,000 they do 
not ordinarily have to reckon. 

o, — Beckoning by Tally, 

We are now in a position to reckon according to the Nicobarese fashion, supposing ourselves 
to tally as we go along. < 

Tally by the Score (1 to 30 ). ^ 

( All dialects ) one, two, three, four, five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten. 

( All dialects but Shorn Pen and Car Nicobar ) ten-one, ten-two, ten-three, ten-fbur, ten-five, 
ten-six, ten-seven, ten-eight, ten-nine, or, sometimes, for 17, three-more-one-soore, for 18, two-more- 
one* score, for 19, one- more-one- score. Tally. 

(All dialects but Central and Southern ) (20 to 40 ) score-one, score-two .... one-more- 
two-score, two Score. Tally. 

Tally by Score of Soores ( 20 to 400 ). 

(All dialects but Shorn Pen) oue-score, two-score, three-score .... one-more-one-score 
( of ) scores, one-score ( of ) scores. Tally. 

Further Tally by Score of Scores (600^700-2,000). 

All dialects except Sham Pen by varying expressions , meaning , one-score (and) five (of) 
scores, one-score ( and ) ten ( of ) scores, one-score and fifteen ( of ) scores € . . , two 

score (and) five (of) scores .... five score scores. 

The Shorn Pen stop tallying altogether at 600 : and the others, the Car Nicobarese except- 
ed, at 700, and the Car Nicobarese thomsedves at 2,000, except for cocoanufcs, for which there* 
is a separate system. 

Tally is usually kept by hicks with the thumb-nail on strips of cane or bamboo, and in 
Car Nicobar by notches cut in sets of five on a stick. Each nick or notch represents a score 
of whatever is being ©numerated. 

d. — Beckoning by the Score. 

As regards the exceptions above noted. For tally up to a score, beyond ten, the Oar 
Nicobarese say 44 one-ten ” and so on, to nineteen. For even numbers the Shorn Pen use besides 
direct numerals, “one-pair, two-pair, ” etc.: and for odd numbers 41 one*pair-one, * f and so on ; 
and beyond ten to nineteen they say 44 one half-pair (and) ten” and so on. 

For tally beyond a score the Central and Southern people use a term, dditai, for “ half- 
score 99 in the same way as the Shorn Peft use “half-pair. ” This word is of.greafc interest, as it 
is a lost stem, meaning 44 (waning to ) half,” which can be shown to be the case by the term for 
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x The term used for “ score ” in this case is % nai ( torn), the alternative already noted, and 

momchiama ( pomchiama , michama , nobng ) as in the case of ordinary articles, momchlama being 
adopted, c/ud cocoanuts, for u score-of-soores,” j 

It must be remembered that cocoanuts, except when stated in scores or multiples of scores, 
are always stated in pail's ( tafua , tafual , takdal ), the term for which is omitted in reckoning, 
unless it is necessary to express it for very small quantities, or in the case of odd numbers, 
when 3 becomes M one- pair-one, heang-ta jual-heang,” and so on. 

In tallying cocoanuts by the score, the various islands have set up different standards of 
tally, which are complicated and in many cases in alternative use. The number of standards 
in fact indicates the trade, where trade is briskest, the standards are most numerous. It may 
be rioted that in counting cocoanuts “ten pair” may be substituted for “ one score” in the 
lower tally everywhere, except in Chowra, where “one score ” is used without an alternative. 

g. — Commercial Tally by the Score. 

It is now necessary to use some abbreviations — C. = Central, S. = Southern, T. s= 
Teressa, C. N. = Car Nicobar, and Ch. = Chowra. 

The least developed method of tallying by the score is in C. and S., where there are only 
two standards, inai score ( 20) and momchiama score-of-scores (400). There the counting by 
the score is — one, two, three .... score, one momchiama (score-of-scores); then one* 
two, three .... up to any number of momchlama . This method is very awkward in the 
higher figures, thus — 

500 1 momchiama 5 (score) [400 4 * 0 (20)] 

600 1 „ and-a-half (dbltaz) (400 4 200) 

700 1 „ and-a-half 5 (score) [400 4 200 4 5 (20) ] 

1.000 2 „ and-a-half [(2 x 400) 4 200] 

3.000 7 „ and-a-half [(7 x 400) 4 200] 

10.000 1 score 5 momchlama [(20 4 5) X 400] 

20.000 2 , 5 pair momchiama [(40 4 5 [ 2] x 400] 

100.000 10 , 5 momchiama [10 x (20 4 5) x 400 ] * 

200.000 1 , 5 (of) score (of) 'momchiama [ (20 4* h) x 20 x 400 ] 

Car Nicobar adopts the score and score-of-scores ( fwoi-momchlania ) standard, but only 
alternatively and only os far as the higher of the two (400 ). T. and Oh. will talk about 11, 
etc., score, but as far as 15 score only. 

b. — Standards of Ten and One Hundred Score. • 

All these three islands, Car Nicobar, Teressa, and Chowra, have a third standard of ten 
score (200), which is in these dialects called 

* C. N. T. Ch. 

’ong 49 nbng la 

Then alternatively Ch. and C. N. will reckon by the lu or ’ony up to 15 score, and C. N, 
alternatively up to 20 score. Beyond the nong , T. always reckons by the nbng thus 60 :— 

200 1 *ang ( non g, lu ) 

400 2 7>ng ( nbng, la ) 

500 2 ’brig ( nbng, la), 5 score ( tom ), 

The standard of ten score ( 200) is carried by all the three islands 0. N., T., Ch., up id 
2,000, i. e, 9 10 9 ong (nbng, Id), when alternatively a new standard of hundred scores 
commences in C. N. called kaine, in T. and Ch., mamlla . Thus — 

2.000 1 kafile (mamila) 

3.000 1 kaine (mamila), 5 ong ( nbng, 1& ). 

Inflectionally ( 1 ) u6ng l ( 2 ) tong, ( 3 ) ybng, ( 10 ) mbng aooording to the terminal of fhe previous numeral. j 
Excopt in case of 300 which is 15 score. 
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i. — The Higher Numbers. * * 

After this the islands break off on their own lines. Thus T. carries on the standard of 
ten score ( mamlla ) for all tkeT higher figures : 200,000 being in that dialect simply 5 score 
mamlla ( 5 x 20 x 2,000). C. N, and Oh. do so also as far as 100,000, which is in all the 
three dialects 2 score 5 pairs mamlla ( kaine ) or [2 X 20 -f 5 (2 )] x 2,000; but Gh, 
alternatively commences a new standard at two mamlla or two hundred score ( 1,000) called 

met&etchya and carries that on to all figures. Thus for Ch. — - 

* 

20,000 is alternatively 5 metiietohya ( 5 x 4,000) 

100,000 is 1 score 5 metfietchya [ (20 + 5) x 4,000] 

200*, 000 is 2 score 10 metiietchya [ (40 -f 10) x 4,000 ] 

At 10 kaiiie (10 x 2,000 = 20,000) O. N. commences a new alternative standard, l&k 
(borrowed from the Malay and Far Eastern laksa 10,000 51 ), meauing 10,000 pairs ( = 20,000) 
cocoauuts. This is carried on to all the high figures. Thus — 

20,000 is 1 lak 
• 100,000 is 5 lak 

200,000 is 10 Iftk 

By an interesting expression C. N. says drongte Idle, half Idle , for 10,000. This proves that 
( Ihktai , “and-a-half ” (scores) of C. and S. really contains a lost root for “ half.** Also it is to 
be noticed that when O. and S..goi into large figures they have borrowed the T. Ch. alternative 
term for score. Thus — 

200,000 in O. and S. is hearty inai tanai tom momchlama , one score (and) five score (of) 
scorc-of-scoros (20 -f 0 x 20 x 20 x 20). 

j. — Cocoanut Beckoning Standards. 


The following table will show briefly the standards for reckoning cocoanuts:— * 


I. 

pail* 

all islands 

i 

tafua (tafual, takoal, tahol) 

2 

II. 

10 jpairs or scoro ... 

all islands 

i 

inai (torn) ... 

20 

HI.' 

10 score 

Ch. T., C, N. 

i 

la (nbng, ong) 

200 

IV. 

score of scores 

C. f S„ C. N. 

i 

momchlama (pomchlania, micha 

ma) 400 

V. 

10 ten-scores 

Ch., T., C. N. 

i 

mamlla (kaine) 

... 2,000 

VI. 

score of ten-scores 

Oh. 

i 

metfietchya 

... 4,000 

VII. 

] 0,000 pairs 

C. N. 

i 

lak (borrowed trade term) 

... 20,000 


C. N..and Ch. have thus six standards and Car Nicobar has the highest : T. has four 
s*taudardfc : G, and S. have three. These standards exactly indicate the relative trading 
opportunity of the various islanders. 

The Shorn Pen have no trade, but they can easily reckon up to 80,000, thus teya inai teo 
10 score (of) teo [(10 X 20) X 40')r^ 80,000]. They have three standards — I, pair, 1 ta-au , 
2 : II, score, 1 inai, 20 : HI, score of scores, 1 teo 400. They do not, in fact, fall behind the 
other islanders in the capacity for grasping and reckoning in abstract figures. 

« Not from the Indian Ukh 100,000. Both laksa (10,000) and l&kh (100,000) are from the same root as the 
Sanskrit Icthsha. 
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k. — Scales for Beckoning Cocoanuts. 
For European trade the table of scales would be as follows - 

I. ; , 

For all islands. 


10 

tafua or fcakftal or tahbl (pair) 

make 

1 

inai or tom (score), (20) 





II. 


* 




c 

., s., C. 

N. 


10 

tafual or tahbl 

«•» 

«•» 

make 

1 

inai (20), 

20 

inai ... ». 

• •• 

• •• 

»> 

1 

momchlama or michama 

» 





III. 






Cb., T., O. N. 


10 

tafual or takbal or 

tahbl (pair) 

make 

1 

inai or torn (score), (20) 

10 

inai or tom (score) 

••• 

• • 


I 

IS, nong, or # bng (200) 

10 

IS, nong, or ’bug 

... 

... 

»> 

1 

mamiia (kaine) (2,000) 





IV. 


• 





Ch. 



10 

takual ... 

.«• 


make 

1 

tom (20) 

10 

tom 

... 


n 

1 

Ifi (200) 

10 

la 

... 

• •• 

>» 

1 

mamlla* (2,000) 

2 

mamlla 

... 


ti 

1 

metnetchya (4,000) 





V. 


- 





C. N. 



10 

tahbl 



make 

1 

inai (20) 

10 

inai ... ... 

• #» 


tl 

1 

'bng (200) 

10 

*bng 



*» 

1 

lcaihe (2,000) 

10 

kaine ... ... 

• • • 

6*9 

*» 

1 

lak (20,000) 


One can see, when pat in this way, whioh is, of course, distinctly nojfc Nipobarese, 
where trade has sharpened wits. 

L — Tallies. 


In a Car Nicobar tally stick, kenrata-Tcbh, in my possession, unfortunately already dry-rotted 
in tho notches, which are thus lost for the future, a running account of cocoanuts with a trader, 
who has advanced rice for cocoanuts, is shown, Tho balance due on the rice was 2,000 
cocoanuts, ?. e„ IQ’bngov 1 kaine denoted by the 10 notches at A. The 10 notches at. B 
represent the total sum 10 ’bng to be made up. Tho 0 notches at C denote that the owner has 
cleared 6 'ong (1,200, the 4 notches at D that 4 ’ bng (800) are still due. 

Kenrata-Kdk. 


A B 

jiixuiiJcz^ — n | [ | ) 1 1 1 

Balance (10) Amount 

to be made 
up (10) 


D 

“htt 

Dae (4) 


c 

—3 1 h n : 

Cleared (6) 
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I have another tally of beads on i string from Car N icobar (kenrft ta~ngij l) which shows 
that 26 nichama (400x 26=10,400) of oocoanuis are due out of a sum sad that 4 michnma 
(1,600) have been paid. . The original debt was therefore 80 michdma, i t e. } lf$0Q cocoanuts, or 
as a Car N icobar ese would say, 6 kaine or drbngte Idk heng Icaim [half ISh (and) one kaifie]* 

Kerirata-ngjtfi. 



a, — Beckoning of the Days of the Months. 

Each “ moon ” is divided into phases and divisions in all the islands on the same system, 
except Car Nicobar, which has a differing one. There is for descriptive purposes a waxing and 
h Waning moon; dividing the “moon” into halves. There are also a descriptive First Phase 
{JBfeang Ld , one piece): Full Moon (whole or swollen moon): Last Phase ( Kaneal, Boar’s 
tusk ). For reckoning, the month is divided into 30 days and four phases — I (she), 1st to 
10th ( 10 days ) ; II ( ydrn ), 11th to 20th ( 10 days ) j III ( tatlanga ) 21st to 25th ( 5 days ) ; 
IV, 26th to 30th (5 days). In the fourth phase the days are not counted, but separately 
named* * 

In Car Nicobar the following descriptive phases are recognised: — (a) First Phase 
(Kdnel-hdun, Boar’s tusk ), 2nd day : Second Phase ( Tutlaal ), 8th day ( First Quarter ) : Third 
Phase ( Ckaivi Chingeat ), 14th day (Full Moon) : Fourth Phase ( Drbngte Qhingeat ), 22nd day 
(Last Quarter) ; and ( b ) Waxing moon, 1st to 10th (10 days): whole moon, 11th to 16tli 
(6 days) : waning moon, 17th to 26th (10 days) : disappearing moon, 27th to 30th (4 days) : 
total, 30 days. In Car Nicobar also the full moon, and the day before and the two days after, 
are all recognised by separate terms. For reckoning, the month is divided into 30 days and 
*3 phases: waxing moon, 1st to lGth (16 days): waning moon, 17th to 26th (10 days) i 
disappearing moon, 27th to 30th (4 days) : total, 80 days. 

t : 

In reckoning the month the Car Nicobarese reckon straight through the waxing moon 
from 1 to 16 and simply say “Icahok chingedt , one moon «... tafual si an chingeat, sixteen 
moon” They then go straight through the waning moon from 1 to 10 and say 44 hahok drSnga 
chingedt , one waning moot,” and so on. Lastly they run through the disappearing moon from 
1 to 4, “hahok sdlnowa ohingeat, one disappearing moon/’ etc. If intercalary days then ensue, 
they are all called aiya dp-chingecU. 

In the other islands the plan of counting the days is the same, but the method differs and 
is more complicated. They count I to 10 (she moon); thus 44 heang she kdhe , one she 
moon , , shim she kdhe , ten she moon.” Then 1 to 9 (ydm, whole ); thus 44 heang ydm 

kdhSt one ydm mocm . . . . homy hata ydm kdhe, nine ydm moon.” But the 20th is 44 Many 
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momehiama ydm kdhe , one score yam moon,” to finish the reckoning, because it now takes on 
a new phase. The 21st to 25th are reckoned backwards thus — 

21st enfoan tatlanga 8 iatlanga. 


22nd issAt „ 7 

23rd tafual „ 6 

24th tanai ,, 5 

25th fuan „ 4 


After this they reckon by separate names : 

20 th ongAwa 
27th hinai 
28th hinlain 
29 th manut 
30th kanat 

Any following interqalary days are all called kanat . 

b. — Explanation of Terms for Numerals. 

There is a term for tho 19th in the Central Group, which explains the curious form 
heang-hata for nine. The ordinary term for the 19th day is heang-hata ydm ltflhe, nine ydm 
moon : but shorn hedng hat a tom ydm , which is obviously “ ten one less score ydm,” is also used, 
because the 20th is hcang momehiama ydm kdhe, one score ydm moon. Hat means “not” and 
haia here is clearly “less” and so heang-hata , nine, is an elliptic phase for hcang hata shorn, one 
less ten. t 

Another pair of expressions is drbnga ehingeiit, waning moon, and drongte citing cat, half 
moon, which explains drongte Idle , half lal: (20,000), and dolclat “and-a-half (score).” Here 
is a “lost root” debug , dhk , “lessen,” which when combined with ( tc, ta ) tai “ lost root” for 
‘‘hand,” means “the lessened hand ” or 11 half.” 

The only other term which might be disputed is chamdnga citing cat, ten moon, the word for 
ten in Car Nicobar being sam , but it is quite a legitimate extension for differentiation by infix 
and suffix, thus; ch-am-aug-a (for s-am-um-a ), or according to root forms, chang lor mm. 

c. — Calendar Tallies. 

In a Car Nicobar Calendar ( kenrdta ) in my possession the days are notched as follows to 
indicate a monsoon. It is in the form of a sword-blade. 

The first month notches 31 days 


The second 


29 „ 

Tho third 


20 „ 

The fourth 

»? 

28 „ 

The fifth 

it 

26 „ 

Tho sixth 


29 „ 

The seventh 

9 ) 

28 „ 



197 days 


/ 

or well over half the year, which would require readjustment during the next monsoon. 
It -will be observed that the notches are meant to go 10, 0, 10, 4=30. ' 
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~ * * 

That is, in ibis hmrata the Car Nicobarese four phase system is taken in calendaring the 
months, t. e., the months are divided into waxing, full, waning, and disappearing moon. * 

When the notches fill one side of the henrata , they commence on the Other, and are thus 
able to keep tally of time for a Bhort while. 


Oar Nicobar Calendar. 
(Kenrata.) 



Note. 


, Mr. de Boopstorff’s Calendar. 

In Mr. de RoepstoriFs posthumous Dictionary of the Nancowry ( Central ) Dialect , of 1884, is 
given a complete and most interesting Calendar, found among his papers, for the year 1888 
day by day, but unfortunately there is something wrong about it. He has given Danah-kapa 
and Kaba-chuij as two separate solar months, whereas they are duplicate names for the closing 
month of the N.-E. Monsoon, and thus gives 18 and not 12 solar months to the year. He has 
also got the months ChannI and Hammua in the reverse order. Further, his months work out 
thus for the solar year, giving an intercalary day each to (7) Hammua (May-June) and 
1(9) Manakngapoah (August- September). 


Month 1, 

0th January 

to 7th February 

30 days. 

2. 

8th February 

to 8th March 

29 ,, 

3. 

9th March 

to 6th April 

29 „ 

4. 

7 th April 

to 6th May 

30 „ 

5 . 

7th May 

to 5th Juno 

29 „ 

6 . 

6th June 

to 3rd July 

29 „ 

7. 

4th July 

to 3rd August 

31 „ 

8. 

4th August 

to 31st August 

28 „ 

9. 

1st September 

to 1st October 

31 „ 

10. 

2nd October 

to 30th October 

29 „ 

11. 31st October 

to 29th November 

30 „ 

12. 

80th November 

to 28th December 

29 „ 

13. 29th December 

to 8th January 

11 „ 




365 days 


This would have lilted in the Nicobarese full year of two monsoons being completed in 
383 days, and this reckoning would have brought about a muddle in the ensuing year, 1884, 
which does not as m&tter of fact occur. 

It is to be obsorved that the S.-W. Monsoon was taken in that year as commencing on 7th 
May and the N/W. on 1st November, so that the S.-W. Monsoon half year lasted 177 days 
and the N*-W. shout 188. 

It is to be notecl also that in Mr. de Roepstorff’s calendar the She days are 10, the Ytm 
days 10, and the Tatlanga days 5 in eaoh month, while the odd dark nights run thus: for 
1 month none, for 1 month 3, for 6 months 4, for 3 months 5, for 2 months 8 in the month. 
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A REPORT ON THE PANJAB HILL TRIBES. 1 
From the Native pyint of view, 

BY MIAN DUEGA SINGH, 

{ g . • ' ■ 

( Communicated by ff. A . Bose,) 

( Concluded from page &1&? ) 

LXXVIII. — Social Customs, 

868. Methods of salutation among different tribes are : — • » 

(1) Brahmans salute one another, as pairi pond ; namankar. They salute Rajpdta with 
atlrbdd, eri bachan , Rdjd ko sri Raghu Nath eahdi (God be with the Raja). Other tribes, exoept 
the low castes, with kalydn or astrbdd. Low tribes with <‘May you long live,or flourish.” 

(2) R&jptits say to the Brahmans, matthd tShnd, p&lag , pairi pbnd (I fall at your feet) ; to 
Others, except low castes, Rdm Rdm, and to low castes, * 4 May you long live or flourish/ 1 

(3) Bdhr&s, Banias, Bh&bras, SMs, Kshatriyfcs, say Rdm Rdm to one another* or bmdagi or 

matthd (ehnd or pairi pond ; to Br&hmans, palag, pdirt p6nd , or matthd ttihnd ; to Rajputs, 
mahdrdj jaiddd or jaiiUd mahdrdj or jgided^ 9 

(4) Kanaits, goldsmiths, Jats, barbers, gardeners, milkmen, potters, masons, say Rdm Rdm,* 
dhdl* bandagi and jai Sxtd Rdm', to Bohras, as above, bandagi or Rdm Rdm ; to RAjputs, mahdrdj 
jaided or jaidSd or dhdl. 

(5) Washermen, dye-sinkers, carpenters, smiths, ThathSras, Dhagis, Chanals, K61ts, Rfihps, 

sweepers, cobblers, boatmen, weavers, say to one another, Rdm Rdm or dhdl ; dhdl or pojrl p6nd 
to Kanaits ; dhdl or pairi pond to Bohr&s, etc.; mahdrdj jaidid or jqi(Md t or jai* to R&jpdts ; 
and pairi pond or matthd ttUsnd to Brahmans. , 

(6) Tho women of Brahmans, Rajpftts and B6hr4s, etc., say matthd tSknd or pairi pftnd to 
one another. The women of Kanaits, etc,, say dhdl or to one another, and those of low 
castes say dhdl to one another. 

(1) The above-mentioned tribes say naml > Ndrdin (reverence be to Gbd) to the Bany&al 
mendicants or make danddoat (going round the person) to them, who in answer say Ndrdiit . 
Bairagia are addressed with jai mahdrdj dandant , who reply jai Rdm ji or jai Slid Rdtnji , Adds 
is said to a Jogi, who replies Ad purush (the First Cause). Adasis are made a dandaut and they 
reply chiranjiv (long live), ^ * 

264. Modes of salutation by relatives : — • 

(1) Brahmans. A son, son-in-law, nephew, etc., says matthd tchnd and pairi bandan , to a 
father, mother, maternal uncle and wife, maternal grandfather and grandmother, father-in-law 
and mother-in-law. Women say pairi bandan to their relatives. The elders in reply sa/ 
chiranjiv to a man, and suhdgan sanpati (may your husband live long) to a woman/ 

(2) Bajpdts, Bhabriis, Banias, etc. To the above-mentioned relations, if males, they say 
jakUd or dhdl , and if females, pairi pbnd or matthd teknd . The elders, in reply, say chiranit 

a man, and suhdgan sanpati to a woman. * . 

(3) Kanaits. Younger males say dJuffif Rdm Ram or bandagi to an elder relation, who in 
reply says 44 long live ” or “flourish” charanjiv. Women say sflf, and receive in reply tfadMf, 
suhdtjan . 

(4) Low castes. Both males and females, if the younger say dhdl to elders, who ii* reply 
say 4 ‘ be happy, '* or dhdl . 

(5) Rajas or Rfmas. Brahmans say to a or Hand asirbdd ; $ri G6pdl eahdi or ert 
Raghundth eahdi (may God help yon). Other tribes say jauUd to them. They reply pdlag. $0 
jPr&hmans and Rdm Rdm to others, jai to RAjpflts and u be happy ” to low persons; 
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(6) MUus (R&jA’s younger song), — Rrdhmans say to a MlAn Mirbdti or sr{ bachan ; others 

WM or dtArfl. Theyreply p&ag or matthd tiknd to a BrAhman ; /?<?*« Rdmjaijairlcfi 

m AMl to the RAjpflfca ; ,R$n Rdm to others, and “ be happy 0 to low persons, 

(7) BaniAs. +*$ they say bandagt and Rdm Mm to merchants. BrAhmans say a&rb&d or srt 
Hphan to them. Low persons lay to them dhdl or pair! pond. 

(83 NAgls* Mehtfis, Wazirs, idukhaAs, etc., say band&gi or ealdm or Rdm RSm . 

(9) H a t&an belongs to spy other tribe, then ho is sainted with the words fixed for his tribe. 

2W. The methods of greeting among the members of a family, friends, relations, and 
strangers are given below i — ' ' k 

(1) Members of a ftunfly. — The younger places his head on the feet of the elder, and then 
a|ys jctid&d, dhdl y bandagi % or Mm Rdm, according to the fixed custom, with both the hands brought 
together. The elder places his hand on the back of the younger, accepts the salutation asks after 
Mg health, and places him near himself with a great show of love, 

(2) — Friends shake hands. The younger in age or rank says bandagt , jatdSd , 
dhdl or Rdm Rdm, after which the elder takes hold of the hand of the younger, accepts the salutation, 
asks after his health, and gives him a seat near himself. 

*(3) Relations, — The younger honours the elder, and puts his head on the feet of the latter. 
* If the relation bo that of an equal position, or if the introduction be effected through a near relative, 
then after patri bandnd they embrace each other, or say dhdl bandagt, pu, jatd&d , etc., to each other. 
The younger leaves his seat and offers it to the elder, and himself sits lower on the fioor. 

(4) Strangers, «*- » Men prepare good food for their guests according to their capacity. If 
a guest comes to the l|e»se °f a Chief, Raja, or Nawab, then in addition to the feast he gets presents, 
and even money, in proportion to the rank of the guest and host. Chiefs generally give presents to 
their neighbours and relations. 

268. There are no special rules for salutation, greeting or address. 

287. There is no particular rule about treatment of guests, women, old men, and invalids, 

268. Relations and neighbours entertain one another mutually. 

268. No special language is used. The guests are politely spoken to. The host, of 
whatever rank or capacity, will treat the guest respectfully. If the guest be one belonging to the 
family of the host’s wife, then he is ridiculed. Brothers-in-law call each other names and mimio 
one another. .Their servants also will behave in the same way. 

270. The brothers-in-law or men of their respective families make jokes with each other, and 
also abuse each other through mother, or daughter, or sister. They call one another a thief, a rogue, 
a cobbler, a ahooraaker, sweeper, etc. But no one may assail the yeligiou of another. 

. LXXIX. — Social Intercourse, 

271. Customs of social intercourse among Kanaits, goldsmiths, barber, potters, JAfcs, gardeners, 
and masons : — * 

(a) The BrAhmans can eat flour, rice or fried grain from the hands of the above-named clans. 
.They have no scruple to us$ ptirt, hachdrt, and everything fried in oil or ghi that has been touched by 
the latter. * . 

,(4) The high castAs do not use the food cooked only in water (not fried in oil, etc.) by these 
sects, but low oastes do not observe such restrictions. 

(c) Water touched by them is drunk by everybody. 

(df) The people do not smoke the same pipe with them, 

Th<j high oastes do not eat food touched by low castes, such as Holts, shepherds, cobblers, etc,, 
hoy do the former drink Water touched by the latter, nor do they smoke the same pipe with them. 
The low castes can eat food prepared by anybody. But every tribe, even among themselves, hate 
some restrictions concerning diet, 
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272. Members of all tribes can eat the food, whether fried or unfried, prepared by a Br&hman, 
but. they do not smoke pipes together. Every tribe — nay, even every sub-division — has its own 
pipe. The same rule holds in the case of fried fopd. The people do not take fried food with 
persons not of their own blood, and this custom holds particularly among Br&hmans, B&jp&ts, and 
BaniAs. 

LXXX. — Clothing and Ornaments. 

278. (1) Garments generally differ in fashion, and a distinction between the Hindus 
and Muhammadans can be made bo that the Hindus keep their buttons td the right, while the 
Muhammadans keep them to the left. Hindus do not use blaok cloth, except for trousers, but the 
Muhammadans use it freely. And the Hindus do not use blue cloth, while Muhammadans do. The 
Hindus do not shave their heads, while Muhammadans shave their heads clean. The Muhammadans 
cook big cakes and Hindus small ones. 

The names of men's garments are : — Chobaghld , hurtd , hamiz (shirt), sadri (vest), pdjdmd 
(drawers or trousers), suthan , 8aldr y gdchi , topi (cap), fat&hi, hot (coat), chbgd , chdclar (blanket 
or sheet), doshdld (shawl), turban, kamarband (belt).® 

The names of women’s garments are : — Dhdthu , gdchi , dord, ch6lti f tambd , suthan , Ibiyd, Ubtd , 
g h 6ndi, c hadar (blanket), hurtd sadri (vest), h$mU (shirt), choltu (coat), chabaghld and hamarbarkd 
(belt). 

(2) The following are some of the ornaments for women : — Kctrd (arm-rings) of gold and 
silver, hangan (arm-rings) of gold and silver, ponchi , marddru, chart (arm-rings), mdndi, drsi , dbrd 9 
chandnndn , chdh , hanbdli, mongrS , s$d& } hanphul , tan6r $ , chains for sSdiis $r banphuls or tan6r$s f 
jhomah , nath (nosering), buldk, besar , pi pal pattd , long, phul and thuthi (?), hdeh and chhdta f 
kanthi , jomdld , chandarmani tiar , dazri, dolri, chrnp hdli, tndarsSnt har, hdnvdru dbdd, taviz , 
maid , bdzubandt lord , paneb, pechdtt , chohhuti , gdhthrS, hantli, jhanjdr* * f 

Ornaments for men are — • Ziga , chandarmdn , gdhhru , murkt , drotw, or hunbal ; 
kantha , gold and silver ; fcara, gold or silver ; woadi, gold or silver ; Jam, mdld 9 and b&zdband . 

LXXXI. — Dancing and Singing. 

274. The women of all the tribes, except those of the Brfthmans and Rajputs, can dance. 
They dance among men in their villages at night. The women of Brahmans and RijplCits do not 
dance, except at marriages, when they also sing. The ttiris (minstrels) are, by profession, dancers 
and singers. * 



LX XXII. 

— Table of Occupation. 

No. j 

Name of Tribe. 

Occupation. 

i 

Ksbatriyas or Rajpfits ... 

Military service. 

2 

Brahmans 

Teachers of the Vedas and Scriptures ; receivers of gifts' 
and alms. 

3 

Buds t». ... ... ... 

Merchants and agriculturists. 

4 

Banias ... 

Merchants. 

5 

Boliras ... ... ... •«. 

Do. 

6 

Kanaits 

Agriculturists ; servants of Brahmans and Rftjpftts. 


* [ It is to be observed that one Portuguese word hanibt and onoJEoglish word hof occur in these lists. — Ed.] 
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No 

Name of Tribe. 



— — r: * 

Occupation. 

• 

7 

Khatrfs ... 


.. 

Like Rajputs ; merchants and servants. 

8 

Kayasths , 

... 

•«l* 

Clerks and merchants 

9 

Goldsmiths ... 

• * # 


Makers of gold or silver ornaments. 

10 

.!» 

Barbers 

... 


Shaving. 

11 

Potters 


... 

Make earthenware vessels ; keep beasts of burden, such 
as mules, camels, etc. 

12 

Washermen 

« 



Washing of clothes. 

13 

Chhimbas 


* • • 

Dyeing and washing of clothes. 

14 

Carpenters ... 


... 

Build houses ; carve wood and sculpture ; and do all 
kinds of work in wood and stone. 

15 

Blacksmiths 


... 

Make instruments and vessels of iron. 

16 

> 

Thath6rd or Bharefa 

• •• 

... 

Make instruments and vessels of brass, copper, and 
spelter. 

Play upon instruments, sing and dance. 

17 

Turis, Dhakis, and Dhudis 

*•< 

18 

Kdlis or Duma ... 

... 

... 

Agriculturists and menials to others. 

19 

Rehjrs or Nagalils ... 

... 

• •f 

Do. and graze the farmers’ cattle ; shepherds* 

2d 

Sweepers 

... 

• « * 

Do. do. do. 

21 

Cobblers and shoemakers 

... 

Do. make shoes and other things of leather. 

22 

Ghana Is 

• •• 


Do. and make bows and arrows. 

23 

Boatmen 

... 

* * • 

Do. and help people in crossing rivers. 

24 

Weavers ... 

* • • 

• •• 

Do. weave woollen cloth. 

25 ' 

Bairn gis * ... 

• •• 

... 

Beggars. 

26 

Sanyasis* ... 

... 


Do. 

27 

IJdasis ... 


... 

Do. 

28 

Jogis ... .... 

... 

... 

Do. 


LXXXIII, — Professions and Occupations, 

275. .The Br&hmans, Rajputs, Kshatriyas, and Silds have adopted the profession of com** 
rflerce and agriculture in modern times. The Brahmans and Rajputs are also given to private 
service. No tribe, except in the case of individuals, sticks to its original occupation. 

270 . Different tribes have different occupations. No tribe sticks to one occupation as 
a whole. People earn their livelihood by different pursuits. The women of Brahmans and 
R&jputs do no work, but make silk embroidery, sew clothes, knit socks, and so on. 

277. No particular profession deserves mention. 

278. There is nothing particular to say as to instruments. 

279. The Turis, Dhfikls, and Dhadis allow their women to practise prostitution, whether 
they be maids or married, and live upon their earnings. 






3*74 

— 

280. The change of religion is necessarily accompanied with change of profession. 

Tjie convert adopts the calling of his new religion. 

281. Persons changing their profession not necessarily change the name of their 
tribe, nor is their - connection with it slackened, nor does it pervert their religion or sect. 
However, if a person adopts a profession forbidden by either the Hindu or Muhammadan 
religion, then his religion is degraded and he is excommunicated. For instance, a person 
whose food and water can be taken by Brahmans and Raj pits becomes, on adoring a low 

.profession, degraded and is excommunicated. « 

LXXXIV. — Agriculture. 4 

282. The conditions of land cultivation are: — : 

(1) Agriculturists are to be found in every tribe. Howevet^Hm high castes of Brahman 
and Rajputs do not cultivate the land themselves, but by their servants. 

(2) The Kanaits and K61is are the best cultivators. Their men and women live by 
cultivation. Cultivators are generally Kanaits, Kdlis, R^hre (shepherds), who are tenants- 
at-will. Generally the tenants are without rights of occupancy. Oooupanoy tenants are 
very few. 

(8) (a) Some tenants serve the landlords and do not pay any rent. They serve* him 
daily. • 

(£) Some tenants pay rent in cash, together with malilcdna. Some pay in kind as much 
as half the produce. 

(c) They pay, in addition to the fixed rent, expenses of deaths and marriages to the land- 
lord. Also they serve him now and then. No portioa of the chaff is given to the landlord. 
At the time of division of produce, in some places, a quantity oqual to the seed is dedneied 
and the remainder is divided into halves, while in other places the whole of the produce* is 
divided. 

( [d ) There are no wandering tenants in the hills. 

(e) Daily wages are seldom paid. Bat when well-to-do people engage poor men on 
wages at the harvest time, they give to the latter 2^ seers of grain daily, t.e., cakes weighing 
one seer in the morning, as much in the evening, and half a seor of cakes at noon. Such 
labourers are called buwdrd> and the wages are known as chhdk . If the wages are to be paid 
in cash, three annas a day is given. 

283. There is no tradition regarding the cultivators. 

LXXXV. — Rights in the Land and its Products. 

284. Following is the detail of the rights of a tribe in the land • 

(«) No one has any right to have land on a rent less than that paid by his neighbours. * 

(b) Rehrs and Kells cultivate the common land of the village without paying any ’rent,, 
and this is for their serving the shdmldt (community). Sometimes they graze cattle as 
remuneration for this. „ 

• 

O') Every one gives some grain (the quantity is not fixed) at the time of harvest to the 
Brahmans, the goldsmith, the barber, the Turi, the Kfili, the cobbler, the washerman, the smith, 
and the shepherd, who in return serve the landlords. The shepherd is also given some ‘corn, 
Each of these can receive from each family not more than four mannds and not less than two 
soers. These people go from village to village at the time of harvest and collect corn from 
all the persons with whom they are connected. 

285. There is no contract, but the customs are fixed. As«fbe land is divided into 
portions, so is the birt (custom). If any person, who lias been giving corn to one man for 
a long time does not give it to him but to another man, a severe quarrel arises. ' 
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386 . This \hey do not receive bj; right of superiority, bat by right of Bervice. Si* 
monthly grants are fixed as remuneration for their services. 

287. This is only the reward t>f service. 

383. The Brahmans, barbers, Turis, K&lis, and RShrs hare hereditary rights* Other 
menials can be dismissed or womployed. This right is termed &hik&thd< 

LXXXVL — • Increase of Agriculture* 

380. There is no reason to believe that the forefathers of the agriculturists were of tho ( 
same caste or tribe as themselves. Neither oan this be admitted nor denied. Only so mnch 
is*cortain that in anoient times agriculturists were very few. 

300 . No such marks are to be found in any tribe or caste as to show likeness between 
villages or villagers* Distinction between cultivators ia necessary. It is not to be found among 
the followers of any other profession. 

201. No tradition worthy of mention is available. 

292. Agriculture is increasing day by day, and every tribe is taking to it. Even the 
Rajputs, Br&hmans, goldsmiths and barbers, who shrank from cultivating land, have adopted 
agriculture and are trying hard to improve their lands. 

&03. Want is not the reason. 

• LXXXVII. ~ Pasture. 

204. This is a general custom in the hills. The oulturable land situated near the village 
is either divided and cultivated or is possessed separately. In villages where pasture grounds 
to graze cattle are scarce the ban jar (barren land) is neither divided nor cultivated, for the 
want of pasture injures the increasing value of land. But this custom is going out of use 
nowadays, for the agriculturists have been declared the owners of culturable lands, while the 
Chief or the British Government owns the unculturable lands. However, the skdmldt (com- 
mon land) is in possession of the villagers. 

296. All the pasture lands of the hills belong to the Chief of the place. But the 
inhabitants of villages are privileged to grazo their cattle in pastures situated within the boundary 
of their respective villages. None have such a right except the natives of the villages. If 
the Chief thinks any area to be more than sufficient for the purposes of pasturage, and wants 
to improve it, then he can give it to any one of the natives of the village for improvement 
on a fixed re^t. The farmers can sell or mortgage the land which they own as the maltks, 
but they cannot do so with the pasture lands, and can use them only for private purposes. 

# LXXXVTII. — Distribution of Land. 

208* There is no arrangement for social communion of tribes. However, the sub* 
divisions of a tribe have social intercourse with one another. No custom prevails as to the 
redistribution of a tribe or religion. The distribution already effected cannot be cancelled. 

207. Portions of laud are fixed for sowing particular grains for particular crops. For instance, 
wheat is sown for the rail crops, and rice, etc., for the khartj\ and a limited area of land is set aside 
for each prop, 

LXXXIX. — Water. 

298. Divisions of watering-places and habitations in a village are according to the tribes. 
High castes have their houses, watering-places, and cremation-grounds in one part of the village, and 
in the same manner every tribe or sub-division thereof has its separate places. Every tribe has also, 
a fixed place in the village to be used at times of marriages and deaths. This partition of the villages 
by tribes ia of long standing, but it has no concern with partition of land. The land is divided into fields* 

209. The partition into fields effects all kinds of land, whether it be the individual property 
of any person or the common land of the village. 
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RUKMINI KALYANAM. 

BY G. E. SUBEAMIAH BANTU LU. 

(An Episode in the Srmat Bit agavata from the text of Bammara Potcmna.^- The Telugu Poet.) 

You have beard from me, 0 Parlkshit, some time ago that under the commands »of 
Brahma, Rivata bestowed the hand of his daughter Ravati on Balarama, Afterwards, Krishna 
married the sweet-scented Rukmini, an incarnation of Lakshmf and the daughter of BhSshmaka, 
after gaining a victory over Salva and others who came to aid Sisupula, as, Garutmanta took 
possession of the nectar, overthrowing Indra in days of yore. 

Then, Parikshit questioned Sfika, the narrator of the Btory, to furnish him with a satis- 
factory explanation of the state of affairs which lead Krishna, who came to Bhishmaka’s court 
on account of a swayamvara , to carry off Rukmini and marry her in the rdkshasa form, after 
overthrowing a host of powerful kings single-handed. 1 

• 

“Exalted Brahman, Suka, a person who hears the stories of Vishnu, the hearing of 
which is the best road to salvation, would not be satisfied even after a certain stage is attained, 
as hearing them afresh imparts fresh pleasure to the hearer. As these stories appear fresh 
every time they are heard, kindly narrate to me the Rukmini Kalydvam, as my mind is at present 
bent upon hearing it. O sage, the words which narrate the characteristics of Vishnu are 
ornaments to the ears of the hearers, are pleasure-giving to the paijdits, are destroyers of sins 
committed in various lives 2 and contain soul-stirring words.” 

After hearing these words from the king, Suka spoke thus: — “ 0 Parikshit, there lived 
a king, Bhishmaka by name, ruler of Kundina in Vidarbha. Fie had five sons, of which the 
eldest, Rukini by name, was a spotless person. The last and most beloved of the lot was a daughter 
Rukmini by name* 

“ The house of Bhishmaka glowed with the growth of his daughter Rukmini, as the western 
horizon glows with the rising of the mooD. She, growing day by day, indulged herself in 


1 Thor© are eight different sorts of marriage — (1) brahmya, in which ft girl of noble desoent if* married to one 
of the same order who is also a good Yedic scholar, aiter adorning the girl in the best jewels possible ; (2) dm'vam, 
in which a girl adorned with the most fashionable and valuable jewels possible is married to a ritvika.&t the 
beginning of a yajna, or sacrifice, after worshipping him ; (8) arsham , t in which a girl is married to one after * 
accepting from him the gift of a cow for the propagation of dharmaj (4) yrqj&jtatyam, in which a girl is given to 
a person after telling him that they should jointly propagate d'harma,} (5) rdhhasa, where the girl is carried off by 
force without the consent of the girl’s party; (6) gandhanxim. where clandestine marriage is done by mntuil 
oonscsnt ; (7) amiram, where money is paid for the girl for marriage ; and (8) pisaefca, where a person marries a girl 
who is Dot able to maintain her virtue>n acoouut of administering to herself soporific drugs. There is yet another 
kind of marriage called atra , where the parents marry the two people after noticing strong signs of love in both. 

* The five exoxementitious products (1) Anavamala — where Batyaguna preponderates, although at times 
the thought of “ 1 am BrahmA” is presented to the mind to b© soon forgotten. (2) Karmikamala — in which 
a person gives a deaf oar to the Vedantic teachings of his best gurtia. (3) Msyikamala — in which the thought 
about Brahmft does not strike the mind at all. (4) Mayayamnla — where the mind is led to the performance of 
sinful deeds of whatever kind. (5) Tfrotansmala- in which a person after knowing all about Farabrahmfi is led to 
the belief that there is something other than that Being and in consequence suffers eternal damnation and undergoes 
a series of rebirths. 
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performing make-belief marriages j in serving sweet-flavoured food toother girls of her own 
age, which pleased them very mnch ; in the growth of creepers and flowers in the park adjaeeht,; 
in looking herself in golden cradles, in houses set with diamonds and other precious stones ; 
in playing at ball very elegantly with other girls of her ow n age ; in teaching parrots ; in teaching 
methods of walking to peahens and slowness of pace to fresh-bloomed swans. The growth of 
Bttkmioi’s body varied with the growth of Krishna's love towards her ; her lotus-face varied with 
the lotus of Krishna’s mind ; her breasts with Cupid’s finely- pointed darts varied with Krishna’s 
growth ; her loins w£ved with the waving of Krishna’s patience ; her braided tresses increased 
Wtith the increase of Krishna’s love-chord towards her, so that her growth might keep pace with 
Krishna's pleasures. Thus Rukmini, the sister of Rukmi, Rukmaratba, Rukmab&hu, RukmakeBa 
and Rukman&tra, being in her teens, heard of the accomplishments of Sri-Krish^a from the 
hosts who came Jo her house, and came to a resolution in her mind that Krishna wonld be the 
fittest man for her to take as her husband. 


“Sri-Krisb^a, also after hearing of the beauty, intelligence, character, and general accom- 
plishments of Rukmini, and being satisfied on every item, thought that she would be the fittest 
worpan for him to take as his wife. While all his relatives wore holding consultations with the 
wise about giving Rukmini in marriage to Krishna, the foolish Rukmi came to a different 
* conclusion and wanted her to be given to Si 6u pal a. Rukmini, after having ascertained her 
brother's intentions, sighed in heart, called in a confidential Brahman and told him that her 
hot-headed brother had come to a firm resolve to give her in marriage to Sisupala somehow, and 
that she wanted him to go to Dvaraka and inform Krishna of the affair. ‘Best of Brahmans, as 
my father, too, cannot set aside the firm resolve of my brother, kindly go on this mission to 
Dv&raka, inform Krishna of the whole affair, and fetch him hither as soon as possible and thus 
baffle the endeavours of my brother.’ 

“ The Brahman, after hearing these and some other secret words, proceeded to Dvaraka, 
informed Krishna of his coming through the guards stationed outside, received K fish pa’s orders, 
entered the palate, saw Krishna seated on a seat of gold, and blessed him to become 
a bridegroom. Whereupon Krishna, ever bent upon observing Vedic ritual, vacated bis seat 
smiling, requested the Brahman to sit on the same seat and worshipped him, as he is himself 
worshipped by the angels, fed him sumptuously, approached him most heartily and slowly, and 
with his bands, which wield sway over the whole world, pressed his legs and addressed him 
thus : — 

* 

II I jj e8 t of Brahmans, I see yon are always contented. Such a state is attained very happily. 
•This d/iarma is acceptable to tho elders. A Brahman, however wealthy he may be, should be 
contented and happy and should not be swayed by a feeling of pride. Whoever does not quit 
this swatharma, would have all his dosires satisfied. Whoever is not content with the little that 
he gets would always be crushed, even though he gets Indra’s riches. Whoever is content 
•with the’ little that ho gels would be quite happy, even though he be a panper. Therefore, 
I would prostrate beforo those who show signs of friendship to all beings, who are content with 
the little they get, who are patient,, who are good and not proud. 0 intelligent and best of 
Brahmans, I like that king, under whose sway all tho people live oomfortably, in whose kingdom 
you are, and by whom you are protected. Kindly let me know what induced you to enter this 
impenetrable island-home at this unusual hour. I promise to satisfy your desire and you may 
depend upon it.’ 

“ Having heard these words from Krishna, the divine being in human form, the Brahman 
replied thus 1 Lord, there lives a king in Vidarblm, Bhishmaka by name. Ho has a daughter 
whose name is Rukmini. She, being intent on serving you, requests you to marry her, and has sent 
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some news to yon through me which, if yon be pleased to hear, I am ready to narrate in her own 
words : — O killer of Kamsa, punisher of the vicious, plunderer of the wealth Of beauty, robber of 
women’s hearts. Kp&kna, by hearing whose name all the tapis (adhyatmiha, adkidaivika % 
adhibhautilca) would vanish; by seeing whose frame, the eye would derite the pleasure of Seeing every 
thing in the Universe; by alway serving whom a man can attain eminence; by repeating whose 
name a man is freed from the trammels of sanstir <*— to snch a man is my mind United. Yon are the 
best witness to all this. Although the members of my sex feel generally shy of expressing such 
secrete* I, quitting aside all sense of shame, speak my heart before you, as the feeling of bhukH 
preponderates in me, for which I beg to be excused. Krishna, to your enemies as a lion to fattened 
elephants, the pleasure of the whole world, illuminated by family, education, beauty, age. Wealth* 
health, strength, charity, bravery, and mercy — is there anyone among women that does not love 
you ? Even Lakshml, the best among women, has loved you. Say, has this lope emanated from 
me alone ? 


14 1 Purushottama, you who have Lakshml in your breast, the proud SisupAla, king of Chedl, 
intends to carry me off soon, — me who always thinks of you and you alone, as the fox desires iho 
food best adapted for the lion. The meanest of mortals knows not your wondrous valour. If, id my 
previous births, I had worshipped angels, BrAhmans, gurtis, pandits, and others, and if 1 had given , 
gifts to the entire satisfaction of Vishnu, Krishna would now carry me off and marry me after slaying 
in battle Si6upala and other such meanest of kings. Kjishna, who have lb your navel the lotus 
which is the birthplace of Brahma, you who are the best of ymruthas, you have no reason to find 
a pretext. If, to-morrow, you come with your armies and slay Jarasandha, SiAupAla, and others in 
battle and carry me off with your valour, I am ready to accompany you and marry you in the rdkshasa 
form. Krishna, if you should think as to how best you can take me off from the palace, — for 
you will be labouring under the impression that in carrying me off you will be obliged to shed, 
unnecessarily, the blood of so many relatives, friends, and servants, who would offer resistance to 
you — I have devised a measure, which I shall carefully suggest to you if you be pleased to hear. 
My people are accustomed to send the bride, previous to the marriage proper, to worship the tutelary 
deities outside the town. I shall be sent on this occasion outside the town to worship Parvati 
according to custom, and that will be the most opportune moment when you can come and carry me 
off. Krishna, my protector, if you think 1 am not fit to receive your mercy, the receiving of which is 
the goal of the learned and the old by dispelling their ignorance, and if in consequence you do not 
choose to take me to wife, I shall assume at the least one hundred rebirths, perform vratas in the 
meanwhile, always think about yon and attain your mercy and then marry you. You may rest 
assured that this is truth and nothing but the truth. Do not, therefore, give a deaf ear to my 
entreaties but carry me off soon. My protector, the ears that do not hear your soothing words ; the 
beautiful frame which cannot enjoy with you — the best of beings ; the eyes that cannot see you that 
are beloved by the w'orld at large ; the tongue that cannot drink the nectar which emanates from your 
lips ; the nose that cannot smell the fragrance of your beautiful bunch of flowers ; the life that cannot 
serve you, the best type of mankind — all these are next to useless, even though they live. 
They should be considered as dead rather than living. All the jndnarthis (seekers of wisdom),* 
if they should live at all, should serve you and you alone and any other form of servitude is next to 
useless.* ' , , 


“The Brahman, sent by RukminS, having fulfilled his mission to her entire satisfaction, told 
Krishna of her exceeding beauty^ and wanted him to do the best he could under the circumstances 
and told him that she was the best object for his love. 1 0 Krishna, Rokmini's feet are the best 
resorts for all tendrils ; her thighs laugh at golden plantain trees ; her hands are beautiful wijtb 
a coating of redness ; her neck is exceedingly beautiful, being turned a little and being as white as 
a conch. There is a suspicion whether she possesses a waist or not. Her breasts give pleasure to 
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the ©ye ; to forehead laughs at the semi-citcular moon ♦ her braided tresses laugh at black wild 
bees ; her eight resembles the finely-pointed darts of Gapid 5 her eye-brows resemble the branches <of 
Cupid arrows; her words invigorate the mind ; her face resembles the moon, Krishna, yon are the 
beat person fitted for! her and the for yon. All others are useless to both, I tell you, on my gurd* 
you should be married. Why do yon make unnecessary delays? Take all people by whom you 
Irish to be accompanied and come with me to fetch Rnkininl. Slay your enemies, do good to the 

world and obtain fame/ 

"'** “When Krishna heard all that the Brahman had said, he took hold of the Brfihman’s hand, and, 
laughing, spoke to him thus : — # 0 Briihman, my thoughts are fully centred on Rukmini and that 
is why my nights are always sleepless. I knew already of Rukmini's hindrance to this marriage. 
Therefore as fire* is taken out by the contact of wood with wood, so I shall bring Bn km ini after 
slaying the armies of my enemies. I shall immediately go to Vidarbha, enter Bhishmaka’s territory 
in a fitting manner and slay all my enemies who come across my path and tear open their 
bodies/ 

“Kpsh^a ascertained from the Br&hman the auspicious moment of Rukmini’s marriage and 
ascended with him the chariot drawn by four of his best horses harnessed to it by the charioteer 
under his own instructions, and reached Vidarbha in a single night. There Bhtshmaka, king of 
Kundina, who could not sot his son aside, had resolved to marry his daughter to Sieupftla and had 
made the necessary preparations for its performance. At this juncture the public streets, lanes, and 
thoroughfares of the city were swept and kept scrupulously clean, excellent sandalwood water was 
sprinkled in them, they were adorned with beautiful flowers of various kind; all houses were 
repaired and kept in good order, incense and camphor were burnt ; all the men and women were in 
their best and appropriate attire, were adorned with beautiful flowers, the best jewels and excellent 
scents ; drums and instruments of all sorts were beaten and played. Thus the whole city presented 
a gay and lively appearance. Then Mahfiraja Bhishmaka first propitiated the fed the 

Brahmans, purified the city, had Rukmini bathed, adorned her with the best jewels and in the best 
attire possible, performed all observances in accordance with the strict injunctions of the Vedas , 
engaged Br&hmaua to chant the various muntraSy and the purohit to perform navagraha homa and 
to give away gifts of sesamum seeds, cows, silver, gold, and cloths. 

• 

<« At this juncture the proud Slsupala came to the city with the object of marrying Rukmini, 
accompanied by various armies under his command, his innumerable relatives, friends, and others. 
Jaras andha, Dantavaktra, Salva, Biduratha, Paundraka, Vasudeva, and other kings came to the firm 
resolution that they would defend Sisupfila against Krishna and Baln&ma and all their innumerable 
armies, relatives, and friends and drive them off the field, and overcome any objection to making 
SiSupfila ma rry Rukmini. Tery many other rSjdt came to witness the marriage. Of these BMupAla 
was lodged by BhUhmaka in the best lodgings possible, and when BalarAma heard this, he went to the 
place with a host, all the while thinking that Krishna went there single-handed, and that very many 
kiup were there to help Sisupala, and that when the girl was to be brought, a fight would 
ne< 5 es*rUy ensue and that at that juncture Krishna would need assistance. 



“ At that time when the host of rdjda were approaching the town, Rukmini entertained grave 
doubts about Krishna's coming thither. * To-morrow is the auspicious moment; the marriage is 
fast approaching ; my mind is wavering as to why Krishna has not come as yet; whether Krishna 
has given a deaf ear to my news ; why it is that the Brahman resembling the fire has not coiue heie 
as yet ; whether my attempts to marry Krishna are to be fulfilled or frustrated; whether Brahma has 
thought otherwise’ — Bach were the thoughts passing in the mind of Rukmini at this moment. 
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‘Whether the enlightened and best of Br&hmans did repair to Kyishna or no; whether he was 
fatighed on the way or reached the place safely ; whether he found fault with me for having given 
unnecessary trouble to the Br&hman or accepted my entreaty ; whether the Almighty will help me in 
my undertakings or baflSe my endeavours ; whether my tutelary deity, P&rvatl, will protect me or 
otherwise, and after all whether my fortune is favourable or the reverse. I am at a loss to know all 
this’ — such were the thoughts that she entertained at this moment. ‘The Br&hman may not hav# 
gone to Dv&ralta and therefore Krishna has not been able to come here. There is no confidential 
person whom I could hereafter send to fetch Krishna thither. There is not an atom of justice to be 
got from my brother Rukmi. He intends to give me to Sisupala, the staunchest enemy of xuy lover f 
Krishna. Even my P&rvati has lost her pity for me.’ The above were her thoughts at that 
time. 


“ She would not communicate her thoughts even to her mother. Her face had turned very pale. 
She would not even smile, nor would she try to remove the wild bees which used to sit on her face, 
thinking it to be a lotus. She would not unwind the twisted pearl necklaces on her breast. She 
would ever be bent on eagerly looking at Krishna’s arrival. She would weep, thinking she was not 
to be blessed by marrying Sri-Krishna ; she would not braid her tresses ; would not talk even to her 
favourite maids ; she would not take food, nor drink water. She would not teach her pet parrot a 
song. She would not play on the lyre and would shun society as much as possible. As sorrow was 
great at her heart on account of Krishna not having come to marry her as yet, as he was in justice 
bound to do, Rukmini, — the lion-waisted, lotus-scented, mirror-faced, flower-bodied, lotus-eyed, 
swan-gaited, creeper- framed, the jewel of jewels, the flower of all women, with hands formed after 
the lotus, — would not daub her body with musk, would not bathe, would not see a looking-glass, 
nor wear flowers, nor resort to parks, nor tame swans, nor grow creepers, nor wear jewels, nor wear 
marks ou the forehead, nor swim in water ; she, being unable to bear the finely pointed darts of 
Cupid, would shiver at sweet soft winds, would be terrified at the noise of the wild bees, would be 
struck with horror at the song of nightingale, would he annoyed at the noise of parrots and run 
away from them, would not bear the heat of moonlight and would stand aloof from the shade of the 
sweet mango-tree. While thus eagerly waiting for the coming of Hari and looking carelessly at all 
other business, and being scorched by Cupid’s arrows, there occurred a tremor of her left eye and left 
shoulder, which foreboded something good. Then the Brahman, being sent by Sri-Kfishna, arrived, 
when Rukmini went and stood before him with a glowing face and smiling, then the Brahman told 
her : — 1 0 Rukmini, Sri-Krishna was exceedingly pleased at your good character, has given me 
immense wealth, has also himself arrived here. He is at present outside the town. He^would marry 
you in the rttkshasa form, even though the whole host of angels and r&k&hasas come and oppose him. 
You have this day reaped the fruit of your labours.’ Afterwards Rukmini replied thus : — ‘You 
have protected me by carrying my news to Krishna and bringing him here. I live by your mercy, 
There is in the whole world none other like you. I cannot repay the good you have done me except 
by a prostration before you.’ Thus saying, she prostrated before him and dismissed him. 

“ Afterwards BMshmaka, having heard of the arrival of Balarama and Krishna at his daughter’* 
marriage, went to meet them with beating of drums, received them kindly, presented them with cloth* 
and ornaments, showed resting-places for their armies, friends, and relatives, showed hospitality to al 
the other kings as became each of them, and supplied them with all necessaries. Then the townsfolk 
having heard of the arrival of Srl-Kyishna at Rukmini’s marriage, came and saw him anc 
soliloquised thus : — ‘This Kyishna must be the fittest man for that Rukmini and she for him 
Brahma can be called intelligent only when such a pair are brought into unison with ead 
other. What matters it if only by the good deeds that we have done in our previous births 
Krishua becomes the husband of Rukmini after slaying all those who offer resistance to him fa 
battle,’ 
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(i At this juncture, while the soldiers fully armed were accompanying the dancing-women and were 
advancing with offerings for the god, the Brahman women wearing flowers, fruits, sandalwood, 
cloths, and jewels, were proceeding singing, while there was a tremendous noise Caused by the 
beating of drums, the playing of different kinds of music, and while damsels were following, Rukminl, 
with the utmost feminine modesty, with ringlets falling on her forehead, proceeded from the palace 
to worship Parvati. While a host of people of various sort i were accompanying her, she was all 
the while thinking of Krishna in her mind, and went to the temple of Gauri, washed her hands and 
feet, sipped water tlnjice, and with a pure heart approached and stood before her. Then the Br&hm$m 
women bathed Gauri and Siva, applied sandalwood, worshipped them with flowers, offered ^various 
offerings which were brought for the purpose, and made Iiukminl. prostrate. Then Itukmint said : — 

* I fully believe in my mind the everlasting, time-honoured couple of Par vat! and Mahesvara. I pray 
you to bless me. You are the chief est and oldest of all mothers. You are the ocean of mercy. 
Whoever conscientiously and firmly believes in you will not suffer. Kindly, therefore, haye mercy 
on me and bless me that I may have Krishna as iny husband.’ 

“ Rukmini then worshipped the Brahman couples with pdn-sujtdri, salted cakes, fruits, and 
sugar-canes, upon which they were exceedingly delighted and blessed Rukminl when she again 
prostrated before Parvati, and quitted the temple and came out. As a spark of lightning in the 
wintry sky, as the animal in the orbit of the moon, as the mohinl which appears on the scene when 
the curtain is drawn by Brahma, as Ijakslimi who came out from the milky sky when it was churned 
by the angels and rdkshasas , using Mount Mauthara as the churning staff and Vasuki as the chord, 
glittering with the rays of the finest ornaments, Rukminl came out of the temple of Gauri with the 
pace of the fattened swan that lives in the golden lotuses of Manasasarovara, with the waist 
which is troubled by the weight of her heavy breasts which resembled a pair of golden pots, with her 
diaiuoml-ringed hands twisted round the hands of a maiden, with chins sparkling with the lustre of 
diamond ear-rings, with ringlets which cover the round forehead like fattened wild be^s which encircle 
sweet-scented lotuses, with beautiful smiles which shed a lustre of moonlight at an unseasonable 
moment, w.fch lips red as ruby which shed a ruddy lustre to the rows of ieetli white as jasmine, 
w ith the upper garment resembling the flag of Cupid, with precious stones glittering in the gold belt 
as rainbow out of season, with sight resembling the glitter of arrows drawn by Cupid from his sheath 
which broke open the hearts of valorous kings, with measured step and slow eagerly waiting for the 
arrival of Krishna and attracting the hearts of all brave rdjtU. With ringlets black as wild boos, with 
face ivsemblitig* the full moon, with the eyes of the hare with coral lips, with the voice of the 
nightingale, with feet soft as tendrils, With breasts resembling the frontal lobes of the fattened 
elephants, with sand-heaped buttocks, witli the best elephant gait, with red lotus hands, with 
rose-scented body, with lion’s waist, Rukmini came and was seen by all the brave rdjd*, who vvero 
troubled in their hearts very much. 

* » 

« Rukmini passed by the post of kings who were confused when the smiling look, indicative of 
feminine bashfulness, fell upon them. They lost, their valour, nobility, and honour, lost iheir senses, 
’let slip liie weapons from their hands. They were not able to mount their elephants, horses, or 
chariots. They were so much bewildered that they leaned towards the ground. Rukmini removed 
t h (; ringlets from the •forehead with the nails of her left hand, and, looking askance at this host, 
saw Sri-Krisbua, with face resembling the rays of tho full moon, with waist resembling that of 
the lion, with eyes broad us the lotus, with a beautiful chest, with body shining as a newly-formed 
cloud with shoulders resembling the trunk of Airavuta, with cloths of gold and best ornaments, and 
with nock turned like a conch. Rukmini saw this world-enchanter and was delighted with the 
beauty age character, nobility, valour, and glitter of Krishna, and being enraptured with love she 
intended to ’climb his chariot when he saw her and with the face of fattened elephant approached 
and lifted tier up and placed her in his chariot, not caring a straw for the host of kings who were 
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viewing, as the lion carries off the piece of flesh lying amidst foxes. He then blew his conch and 
proceeded towards DvAraka, while Balar&ma and others were following him with their armies. 
JarAsandba and others of his host were not able to brook this and questioned each other as to why 
they were seeing all this; so much perplexed, A crew of shepherds are robbing us of our honour and 
are carrying off the girl as the low animals rob the honour of the lion. When else can we show 
our valour if we cannot show it on this occasion F Are our bows and arrows fit to be thrown away 
into fire if we cannot use them now ? Would the people of the world fail to laugh if we let slip 
tliis opportunity and let go the girl ? JarAsandha and others having thus reasoned with one 
another, became exceedingly angry, put on mail armours, bore arrows and bows, and began bragging 
to one another, and being joined by the charioteers, infantry, and cavaljy, weh\ in pursuits of the 
J&dava forces, telling them to stop. This increased their valour and they showered a volley of 
arrows on them when these were returned by a similar shower from the Jadava leaders. 


“ While the troops of the enemy showered a volley of arrows and encircled Krishna and his armies, 
Bukmini, with a look, indicative of extreme terror and shame, saw the face of Krishna, when he told 
her: ‘My dear girl/ you may in a moment witness Jadava warriors opposing the enemy and they will 
be very much troubled and would either rnn away or die/ Thus did Krishna console Rukttiint 
when Balarnma and others of Jadava warriors showered a host of arrows, which resembled the heavy 
thunder and clouds that spread over the whole sky at the time of ihe deluge, over Jaruaandha and 
others, the enemy’s camp presented an appearance of pieces of horses, chariots, and foot-soldiers, of 
head-severed mah (boats, charioteers and horsemen of powdered chests, hands, legs, of broken 
skulls, of extensive hair, of severed feet, knees, calves of the legs, of powdered teeth, of thrown- 
off ornaments and other similar ones worn by the brave at the battle-field, of the weepings of the 
valiant, of broken pieces oE instruments of war, of umbrellas, of tattered armour, of dust raised to 
the 6kies caused by the trampling of horsos, of motionless chariots, of the low cries of horses 
and elephants, of the sounds of battle-drums, of tattered host of kings, of rivers of flood, of the 
noises of devils, of foxes and other animals eating the flesh and drinking the bipod of corpses, of 
she-devils feasting on skulls and flesh of carcases. 


u JarAsandha and others, the enemies of Krishna, being unable to bear his attack, turned their 
backs and fled, assembled at a certain spot, wept and soothed SiSupfda, who was before them 
pale-faced and as one who lost his wife, emitting hot breath by asking him whether he h alive after 
being relieved from the hands of the enemy. JarAsaudha and others said to Sis up Ala : * Man can live 
anywhere, provided there is life in the body. If a man lives, a wife will somehow come of her own 
accord. You are now alive and therefore a wife can be secured from somewhere. Do not, therefore, 
weep over this affair very often,’ Jarasandha again said to SiAupala, ‘Sisupala, hear me. Maft is 
not the agent of any deed. He would do a deed being held tight by the Almighty, as the puppet 
plays being led by the leading strings of the man in a pantomime. I invaded MathurA seventeen*, 
times, when my whole army was reduced to nothing by Krishna and I was captured by BalarAma, 
whereupon Krishna, out of mercy, released me, I again invaded Mathura the eighteenth time with 
twenty-three akshaulurm , when I drove out my enemies, Krishna and BalarAma,and gained a complete 
victory. I neither felt sorrow over a defeat, nor joy over a victory. If we should enquire carefully 
into this day’s proceedings we cannot vanquish Kfishj^a, even though we join Siva and \vage a war 
against him. Nor is this all. T^e whole world is pervaded by omnipotent time. As this, w^s 
a good day for the Jadavaa, they overcame us with the bravery of Kfishna — us, Ethos e valour is 
recognized in the three Worlds, We, too, can gain victories over our enemy if fortune be in our 
favour. Weep not, therefore, for this trifle/ 
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. “ Jarftsandha and" others thus oonsoled SisupAla and went each his owaway to his own country. 
Sijupala, too, went home with his armies. Then Rukrni, the brother cf Rukminl, not agreeing 
to the carrying off of his sister by Krishna and not reconciling himself with the state of affairs, 
pursued him with an akshauhini and spoke thus to his charioteer : — * This shepherd boy has slighted 
me and carried off my sister Rukminl, as if he were a daring valiant soldier. He knows not my 
prowess and descent. I mnst chase him swiftly, drive on the chariot so as to overtake him. 
I will, with my glittering arrows, put him down and show my valour.’ Haviug thus addressed the 
charioters, Rukmi, not knowing Krishna’s prowess, drove near him and said : — 1 Stop a little, 
you butter-stealing shepherd boy. You shell very soon see your fate. * Having thus slighted him, 
he aimed three sharp arrows at him and spoke to him in a manner which irritated Krishna very 
much :■ — ‘ Thou shepherd, yon are not our compeer to carry off our ohild. What dharma do you 
follow P What ettste do you belong to ? Of what family are you ? Where were yon born h Where 
brought up P What is your calling P What is your gotra P Who knows you P Yon have no 
sense of shame or honour. Wherever yon come yon assume a disguise and do not appear at all in 
your true colours before your enemies. Moreover, you are no king. You are not tied to the world. 
Therefore leave our child and depart, otherwise I will put down your pride in battle by 
steel-pointed arrows which appear as flames of fire at the time of pralaya.' 

“Sri -Krishna laughed at Rukmi, tore asnnder his bow with one arrow, with six others his 
body, with eight others his chariot horses, with two more his charioteer, with three pointed ones his 
banner, lie broke another of his bows and arrows and reduced to pieces all his other weapons, llukmi 
not being pleased at this state of affairs, descended from his chariot, held a knife in his hand and 
came upon Krishna once more, when the latter powdered his knife and armour. Then Krishna grew 
exceedingly angry at the conduct of Rukmi and draw his knife from his sheath and was about to 
cut off his head, when Rukminl interfered and fell upon her knees before Krishna and said: 
‘Enlightened and honourable being, seat of mercy incarnate, angelic god, my brother, not 
knowing your omniscience and omnipresence, has committed a grievous fault, for which X intercede 
on hfe behalf and request you to excuse him. My preserver, I am not come here to say that my 
brother has committed no fault. Whatever may be the heinous nature of the crime he has committed, 
if you should kill him, my parents would woop over the death of their son and pine away instead of 
feeling glad at their being able to secure Vishnu as their son-in-law, and therefore you should 
excuse him.’. Thus, with a shivering tone, in extreme terror, a convulsed frame, a great fallen 
countenance, dishevelled hair and ever-weeping eyes, Rukminl prayed to Krishna, when he desisted 
from murdering Rukmi and went back intent on punishing him differently. He then tied him to his 
’chariot and shaved him in the most awkward way passible. Meanwhile, the Jaduva leaders drove the 
enemy’s troops off the field ’and came near Krishna. Then Balarama, seoing the almost lifeless frame 
of Rukmi and being very much moved, untied the strings, liberated him, approached Krishna, and 
„uaid:— ‘ 0 Krishna, it is not proper for you to shave the head and face of a relative like Rukmi. 
*If a Teiative should come to battle knowingly or unknowingly, instead of telling him to go away, 
committing such a deetf is more shameful than severing the head off the body. 0 Krishpa, you 
malca no difference between a friend and a foe. You neither show favour to one, nor disfavour to 
another. You treat all men equally. That you should now have thought otherwise and offored such 
a treatment to a relative is exceedingly bad in you.’ 

,< H e thei^nrned round to Rukminl and said ‘ Blame not our Krishna for the deed he has 
committed. - We should not think that one ought to protect another for the good he has done and 
punish him for the* evil committed. This depends entirely on the karma of our previous existence. 
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Karmic law pervades through the whplo universe. Therefore your brother has but suffered for the 
deed he 1ms committed in a previous existence. We should not. kill a relative, though he deserves 
death. To him a sense of shame should he more than t^ath. When Brahma created the four castes 
and defined the Varnasraiua dharma of each, ho said that it is but propel to kill any person in 
battle, be lie a brother, father, or son. That is why kings in their thirst for dominion slay any 
person in battle, irrespective of the relationship they bear. Those kings who want to earn 
a reputation of being great, being desirous of dominion, wealth, sustenance, women or honour, and 
lfot for a moment thinking of the troubles they would endure in the other wofld, always drag other 
people to quarrel for one reason or another. O Ruktnini, hear me. To the ignorant one that mak&s 
a difference between God and man, being surrounded by the mayd of Vishnu ; to those that draw 
a distinction between sfhulu, bitkshtnci, and 'karo.na sartrast and between juunendrius and 
Icarmendriafi, there exists a difference between friend, foe, and acquaintance. As t4ie sun, moon, and 
stars appear in mirrors, waters, and precious stones, as the horizon presents various shapes in the 
waters of pofs, ponds, lakes, wells, and rivers, so the all-pervading Universal Soul (God) appears 
differently to different liviug beings. This sthula 8arira ) capable of undergoing life and death, 
assumes the form of the five elements and makes the jivu wander in this miserable sousdr and 
undergo life and death in utter ignorance. As the eye and the objects of vision appear bright when 
sun is shining, the juar> endrias and Icarmendrias follow their own calling when the soul is shining. 
As there is no relation between the sun and the objects of vision, "bo no relation exists between the 
soul and the body. As waxing and waning disturb only the fifteen phases of the moon and not the 
nectar-phased uioou itself, so birth and death disturb the body and not the soul. As the sleeping 
person enjoys the appearances presented to him in a dream, so the person who has no knowledge of 
the soul thinks the transient pleasures of this world to be immortal. Therefore, think not that 
Krishna has put your brother to shame and that he has suffered from it. Put off, therefore, all 
sorrow from your heart. 0 Bukmini, put off all your sorrow which aiises out of ignorance by your 
knowledge of self. It is not proper for you, who knows the self, to weep like the ignorant.’ 

« .*■ 

“ When Bukrnini was thus taught by Balanima, she learnt fully of the soul and left off weeping. 
Bukmi, who was put to shame by Krishna, suffered like one under the pangs of death, sobbed in his 
fulness of heart over his disfigured frame and resolved that he would not enter Ivundinanagara, 
without defeating Krishna. He therefore stayed outside the town. Thus did Krislma'take Rukmin? 
to hie abode after slaying all bis enemies. Preparations for marriage were being mad/3 throughout 
the town. There were dances, songs, and the beating of drums. Men and women put on their best 
attire. Public thoroughfares became damp from the perspirations of the elephants of the kings who 
came to witness the marriage. Plantain and areea trees were tied at the front of every house. 
Camphor and incense were burnt. The walls, terraces, doorways, doors, and pillars of every house 
were beautifully adorned. Festoons and cloths, flowers, and precious stones were tied, and standards 
were raised everywhere. ' 

“On this occasion Sri-Kri&lma married Bukmini ( Lakshmi ), a woma^ best adapted to his 
tastes, possessing an extreme sense of honour, capable of making others exceedingly rich, honored by 
her relatives, and in turn honouring them, of good character, capable of removing immense poverty, 
and wearing the best jewels and putting on the best cloths. By such a marriage Krishna obtained an 
everlasting lame. Then the townsfolk, wishing for their welfare, came to see the newly-married pair 
and gave them valuable offerings. The kings of tho various kingdoms of the world were delighted 
and wondered at hearing of the marriage of Bukmini and Kytshna. 0 Parlkslut, tho people of tile 
city were overjoyed to the happy union of Bukmini and Kfislma.” 
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' 133, 134 and n. 
AMukandatu’t-tujjcvr, an inn near Nazareth, 178 
Alsopp, Mr., Alsup, the king’s brewer, 174 and n. 
Am (Toda) for Tama III I*. HI ... 84 

Araaxaaitbha, and other forms 167 

amdvat, last day of the lunar month, 255, 

289, 301, 303, 312 
AmbAlft, totemism in ... HI • «. ... 52 

AmbikAasPArvatl HI ... Ill 1641,170 
amin, an official ... HI HI «M ... 851 

amircuh, ornaments s.« see hi ... 308 

Amirpur, vil. in the Pafij&b 2 

Amitagati, author of the Subh&ihitaratm* 
samdoha HI Ml Ml ••• ... 170 

Amdghavarsha or VakpatirAja EL, RAehtra- 
k&fea m. set t.« in mi 165 ff, 287 
Aaa3x or Hanna, tn., and Bdchard Bell ... 130, 133 


Ml 
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Anahilapattana, the Ohaulnkya Dynasty of, 141 
misted Mahmud’s sixth invasion 

Mf India , 4 

Anandido, Mahar&ja ... * 164 n. 

anangalekha, a love-letter of MAlagavat! ... 148 
Anangaviti, character in the NavasdhasAnka- 
charita ... ... ... ... 164,166 

Anant, g * •«» ... ••• ••• ... 801 

Art&ntaiaysna, tn., Trivandrum 35 2 

AnapAya — Chola, k., identified with Kulot- 
tunga X »«• ... ••• ... ••• 228 and n» 

Anavamala, Sn exorementitious product ... 876 n. 
ancestor Worship, among the PaEjfib Sill 
Tribes ... ••• ••• ... ... 305 

Andamanese languages, 181 f. ; are aggluti- 
native, Grammar of, 183 ff, ; the Theory of 
Universal Grammar applied to them, 217 ff., 

817 ff., 353 ft 

Audheri, in the FftffjAb... 3 

Angkor, in Siam, temples in 4 *. ••• ... 284 

Anglo-Indian commercial terms, old .. ... 252 

Anhilv&d, Ohaulnkya territory... 166, 167 n., 171 
animal worship, among the Pafij&b Hill 
Tribes ... ... ... ... ... .. 306 

Animism, among the Turanian races, 204 $ 
among the Chins, 211 ; among the Pafijdb 

tfill Tribes 303 

Ant& M&nkher, a Mar hat t ah and Ahmad 

Sh&h ... 48, 55, 58 f. 

anujanman, a younger brother ... ... 150 

Anftpahahr, tn. on the Ganges 15 £, 69 

Anwalali, tn , and Ahmad ShAh ... 66, 69 

Aphyi-Tomo-rDorje, an image at Nyetfco ... 88 
Apostates to Hinduism ... ... ... 207 

Arabs seized Diu, 101 and n , 102 ; in Naza- 
reth 177 and n., 178, 179 and n. 

Arakan, and Thos, Pratt ... ... ... 174 

Arbuda, mt„ 157 ; or Abfi ... 162 and n., 166 

Archeological SociSte B’ Angkor, The French, 284 
Archaeology in W. Tibet, by the Bev. A. H. 
Francke, contd. from Vol. XXXV, p. 333 
•— III — Inscriptions at Baago and Nyemo : 

(a) The Fortress of B&sgo, 85 ; (5) Hymn in 
honour of Sehggemam-rgyal, 88 5 (c) 
Ancient ruined Monastery of Basgo, 

87 ; (d) ruined Nunnery at Nyemo, 88 ; 

IV— Inscriptions at Darn (a) of King* 
Lhachen-kun-dga-raam-rgyal, 89 if,; (5) 
passage from a Votive Tablet of King 
bDeldan Arid Prince Cor king) bDe-legs; 

(<0 Sanskrit— Tibetan Votive Inscription 
by the Minister Thse^dbang-dongrub, 
c 1800 a d., 92; V-The Bock Insorip- 
tions at 8heb, 93 ff.j Appendix— The Age 
of the Buddhist Stone Images at LadAkh, * 1 

97 t ; Supplementary Note ... * ,* 148 

Arjuna, the hero ^ fftj, 


' ‘ / ■ ■VI'' ' f 

Arabia, wilderness of ... im ... 130 ''f. J 

4 form of ma rriage *** 

drtf, a ceremony ... ... ... IH *#*896 

artisans among the Pafij&b Hfil Tribal .**>274 

Arubar, Bupar, q, v. ... *» #4. 

Anmkchala, Tiruvannlmalai, tn. ... 

Arundhati, the wife of Vaaishtba ... ** 

AryA stanza, suggested as£q>peariag in the 
Piprahwa Vase inscription »u *1 

Aryas, home of .*• ... ... ... 

drz-begt, ohamberlain ... . M m 

dtdn, sitting plaoe ... ... gg' 

a$hu», the king-crow, among the Chins «, 804 
Asi, Abdallah Kfean ... 

Asia, Central, home of the Aryas ... 364 

atimago, assenegers, young asses ... 188 and a. 
e so, Chm clans . .. ... . ■ . . ... 306 

AsOka, and the Buddha eh&pat 118, 131, 134 
assemblies, among the l&fijftb Mill Tribes ... 378 

agthdpan, to place w. „» 43 

AsugA or 6aiiprabh4 ... ... 166 

aturam, a form of marriage ... ... 

AtAipur, ‘Atkipur, tn. itt the friSjAb Ift&ft A. 
Atfiwft, to,... ... ... ... nii ... 100 

Atharva Vida, recited ... ... ... 364 

Ath-bhoja, goddess of Dfautah 42 

dlh~bh6jawdti, eight-handed image of tttfrt. 86 
athri, ClmJira labourer •,» M , VM ... at 

atra, a form of marriage ... ... 874 a. 

Atri, a Maharshi ... ... „. 164 

Auchitydlatkidra , a work by Ksheroendra, 140 ti. 
Audh. and Ahmad TChin ... ... 61,44 

Auliapnr, in Si&lkofc ... i.. ... Jft 8 

Avalokitesvara, Bodhissatwa aPyan-ras-ysfgs, 88 

Avanti, co ^ 140 

Avantipati, K. Bindhurftja • M fft ... 150 

AvantiAvara, K, QiudhurAja 155 

dvatdf ' ••• ... ... h« ... t«< 262 

Aw, a Chin spirit ... 204 

AydahA, or M&rAn, nicknames of BeoidtlhsA, 3 
ayoiaung. Chin cemetery „* 
tyudmat, a salutation • M .<M »•« 113 

A^m&bAd, tn • , «#* ... ««• it 

Aiiz-ud-din, Bmperot Akmgfr II ll # 64 

Bftbar, emp,, during whose reigu the G&k* % 

khars are first mentioned ... ... ... 8 f, 

BAbd Kh&n. a chief *. . ... IH B 

Babylon, visited by R. BfeH ... .« 130 V. 

Bddal, a Kohr&na BAjft ... .» ... 2 a. 

BAdalgarh, fort in' the PaSjftb ... ... 2 

B4dl, caste ... ... 

BAdtt, to • *•« ... #*• ... 46,4®, 76 

Badmfia, g., in Ke^ntkal, or Bire dfotd '.t^ di3 
bad mtVy evil-eyed ... ... * ... .14 22 

Badri Kasharam, ih KShe fiitoalayu «. ». 2# 

Badri Nath, hiBs ... 3M0B 


' tSEttff ^ «3rc£K&* 

lW»ri*y wf® w ** Pmk **> 

fi^j^wb-diW.ioncrftheMairSuMAr «, *1 

■tommogm, *fa*gMe*« ** * - - 128 

Mtik Sttb^Mtos gxsvo In Allahabad.* 68 u. 
#to!walpur, homrof the Kabul mgk *« SI 

M^SM****..* - - ~ 8 

6abi*(9b«4)ia % *WRjM» Mf# MH *to 8 it 

Bahr&m, BfijA of Qho$ ... *.» '«* *« 2 

Iwftgi, bhhtfe orlgtoftlly 370 f„ 279 { 
tipttotof tbel* dead, 283 ; fW 4 804 s salutation 
,#71)4 occupation. •a* .4* tot m« 878 

StiaJ^ftfatikMal .« ... ... 802 f. 

Bakhatd, atate official Ml 444 to* 350 and n. 

Bakhtiar Khilji, attacked Bengal •«• •»« 286 

BMA, sow of StaAa >m 4.. to* tea 2 

Bftlfi, the Ohuhfa priest, 19, 26, 71 ff„83,107f , 

111, 114 ff., 135 f., 138 ff., 145 ff. 
Balala, Bankhln, tit the Paiij&h ... 5 and n. 
Balarlma, brother of Krishna, 376, 379 f., 382 ft. 
Balawa, 8. Andamanese tribe ... ... 217, 221 

* Bal Deo, a tikd of Jungft e*« eke ... 34 

Balkh, to. ... ood 4*o in 46,49 
S&U (V.) on the Nicobarese language ... 317 
Ballamgadh, fort, and Ahmad Sk&h, 48 f., 55 f., 

58 IE. 

B&lmlk’s Daughter* Chuhra legend, 23 ff., 115, 136 
Baloches in India to. Hi ill ••• 9 

iSftlrAm, g, *# 298 

Balr&mi, Br&hmans* the SArsut ... ... 266 

Balr&mjl BaJaiAma massacred the Kshatriy as 261 f . 
Bateau, Paf(j&b State ... ... 00# I*. 296 

Balt! insertions 1 0*0 4*0 II. ... 95 

Baltin in Lad&feh ... ... ... 91, 93 

Balu-tnkhar inscriptions ♦*» ... ... 96 

Bammara Potanna, Telugu poet ... .0* 376 

B&na, poet ^ ... «»« ••• ••• ... 151 

B&nA Bur foe IH 4*0 Ml ... 235 

Buhi g- n. . ... ... ... 255 f., 261 f. 

Bang&lsh and Ahmad 8hAh •00 too 61, 64 
Bangkok, Piprahwa Vase relics at IM 000 124 

iBangUh, Fate&b&d ««. ... ... ... 67 

Banitoi converted Kabatjriy%a, 265 ; sects, 268; 

2fl 1 . 1 mamagf rales, 275 ff. ; 279 ff. ; 280 ; 
eating customs, 311 ; titles, 312 ; salutation, 

S 370 f,^. occupation# «. — ~. 3J2 

* banjar, 'barren load IM <f»« ate *•« 376 

Bannu, home of the Mand&r Afghans ... 8 

Bwtotr spirits tort it. •*• •.« 806 

bsa if an tree worshipped ~* *.* ... 272 

®8nyAnfc, sub-section of the Ghirtbs. m «to 52 

hnookst springs « *•• *** 272> 363 

betrothal to* ooo i»« «to 282 

&<w4*w, ornaments ... .„ v* «• 308 

Btown, or uaohah-g&pw, or Bvland-Shahr 
and Ahmad 8hah < ... .» «. 15 and a. 

ftos&a, a general ... ». «* .<t 151 


Bdrapa dynasty of.lAta ... to* *40 in 

Barbei Esther, and the Nicobarese language, 

317,'3!J2 

Barber oaate, 371, 375; mediums at mar- 
riages !ee* ... 277* 882 1 279,311 

Bardant, a form of marring* *•* .*. 232 

Bareli, tu, ( and Ahmad Sh&h **« **. 63* 69 

BAH of Kongo, temple of Deo Mat* 

Barmaur, 350 *, ancient Brahmapura. *o tee 351 

Barni, form of betrothal *•# *0* 4.. 285 

Basant Panchami, a festival ... w * 802 

Basgo, fort in Western Tibet* inscription*, 

85 ff n 

Bash&kir, in the Himalayas ♦« aee ... 87 

Basbahr, valley* in the Himalaya* *♦* to. 261 

B&shuk, or OhdidH, g. • to ••• 355 and n.* 261 

Basi, home of the Muhammadans ... ... 270 

Basra* Bossara, Busara, port ... 108 and n.* 130 

Batehfu, (PakkA and Kachchhft) BrA liman 
sept ... ... ... m« >**, 52 

Bates, Capt. Dyer or Dier Boles, 174 and n , 

178 If. 

Batbsheba, Barsheba.« ... ... 179 

budri or kardli, music £• ... 802 

Bafctambaug, in Siam, now French territory, 

has famous monuments * 284 

BA war territory * 261 

Bay Wagers* see Oeiros 174 and n. 

Ben, S. Andaman tribe 217, 219 ff., 238 

I Beber, French Ambassador at the Magull 
Court, 1667 .«• ... ... 100 n. 

BtdA tribe and sacrifices 298 f. 

bedhi, an ewe 52 

Md-hgan, matrimonial ceremony 282 

Bell, Bichard, Travels of ... 98 ff., 125 ff. 173 ff. 

Bel P&thi, in the Himalayas 281 n. 

Benares, tn 67, 171 

Bengal and Ahmad Sh&h, 61, 64, 67; Ben- 
galis* lOlandn , 174; *nd theBAjpOts, 265, 

267 5 attacked by Bakhti&r Khilji ... 2 66, 270 

EeorAshAhsA, Afr&si&b, k, of Persia ... 1 and n. 

Bernier, on Tibetan dates 85 n, 

betrothal, among the PaBj&b Hill Tribes ... 282 

Bezhan, see Khaw&$ KMn ... 63 

BhAbfAs, caste ... vet tte 268, 312, 370 

bhadr6njti t a feast 313 

BMgal, State in the Himalayas 37 

Bhagavat Git A and the R&jpdts 268 

bbagini , sister ... ... U9 

Bh&gnagar, Bagganogare, in the Deccan, 

visited by B. Bell 128 

bhagyd (BalochS), wealthy ... 649 n. 

Bhairon, g. ... 298 

Bhajji, in the BSmalayas ... ... ... 42 

b’hokiiy faith ... ... ... M , ... 878 

BhalAwag, in BeOnthal, J&t Fhir at ... 37 f. 

Bhaldr tribe to* *4. ... ... ... 36 
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INDEX. 


Jhdiid (P) a cook • •• •!« • •• 851 

Bhaudarkar, Dr. R. G-, on the Yikrama 

eta 170 n. 

bhang , intoxicant, 20 j bangg ... 105 and n., 

175 n., 315 

BMngwaria, Brahman sept .. 52 

bhdnwar t marriage service ... ... •— 282 

Bhao,a Mahratta defeated by Ahmad Shah ... 12 
Bharad [v] ayasa, a word in the Dogra in- 
* scription ... ... ... ... ... 148 

Bharata, k. f son of Dukshyanta ^ ... 165 

Bhardw&jls, Brahman caste ... 266 

Bhareras, 808; or Tbath^ra caste 314 

Bb&row&l, c. in the Pafij&b, 3 f* 

Bhartli, a Kohr&n& ... ... 2 and n. 

bhata or bhatwal ... 351 and n. 

bhati ( Pr&kpit ), brother ... ... ... 119 

Bli&ts, Br&hman caste • •• M# IM 266, 297 

bhattd , marriage fee 278 

Bhatti RA-jpOts 3 

Bhattiprolu relics ... ... 121 

Bhaitiyat, wizarat ... ... 351 

bhatwal , bhata, 350 f.; or thar&th ... 351 n. 

Bbava, g. ...* 263 

Bher&, tn. in the Pan jab, 2 ; or Bhira ... 9 

Bheru, MaMjan sub-section ... 52 

bhfitinit, scape-goat ... ... ... ... 39 

Bhikhfis, sub-section of the Rihians ... 3 and n* 

Bhi Is, aborigines of India 269 

Bhim Deo, Roj& of Jammft 3 

Bhima Kali, goddess ... 298 

Bhindrft, g. 261 

Bhira for Bherfi in the Paujab ... ... 9 

Bhishmaka, k. of Kudina ... 376 f., 379 f. 

Bliiyar, in the. PaSj&b ... 37 

Blioa, in the Hill States. 271, 284 

bhOg ... ... ... ... ... ... 41 

bhoga, one who enjoys, etc. ... ... 319 n. 

Bhogavati, snake-town in the under-world, 

156 f., 158 and n. 
Bhoh, possibly Bhowa, in the Panj&b ... 7 and n. 
Bhoja of Dhara, son of Sindhuraja ...150 n , 

153 ; 159; legend, 163 n.; 165 and n. ; 166 
n., 167, 169 f. ; date of ... ... 172 and n. 

Rhojadeva, author of the Sardsvatikanthdbha- 

rana 153 

Bhowa, Bhoh ... ... *«• ... 7 and n. 

Bhftfeyai ( Bhtigifi, ), a tribe 8 

Bhunda, sacrifice 298 f. 

hhuts, ghost, 296, or bhuta 318 n. 

Bias, riv. ... ... 3 ff. 

Bibliography, Andamanese, 220; Nicobarese, 321 

Biduratha, k 379 

Bijlfcshwar Mah&dSo, the Lightning God, Bijd 37 

BijiL a tiH of Jung&, 34; cult of 37 

Bilhana, author of the Vikramahkadevaeha - 
xita ... ... ... ... 171 


Bilo, in the Himalayas 261 

Bimlinuts, old Anglo-Indian term 252 

Bindraban, on the Jumna, sacked by A^mad 
gh4n 

••• ..• ... ... ... 60, 62 

Bir, a noble of Ghazn! 8 n. 

Bir Bhorron, g. ... ... «m ... ... 311 

birt, custom ... ... ... ... ... 374 

Biru d6ot& or Ba<JmAn, g ... 42 

Bisauli, tn, 15 

Bishan, g. ... ... •„ ... ... 24 

Bishnd Nand Gop&lssKpishna..* 254 

buhti, adoption fee 281 

Bithdr, Brahm&vartta, in Oawnpur Dist., 
reputed find of prehistoric implements at, 53 

bka blon , Tibetan ministers ... 89 f . 

Blagden, Mr. O., 108; on the Nioobarese 

language, 322 ; 357 
Blake, Mr., E. I. Oo/s Agent at Hugli ... 174 
Bohr&s, Yai§ya section, 268, 271; marriage 
rules of, 275 ; 277 ; 279 ff. ; death customs, * 

283; 289, 311; 314; 370; 372 
Bojigngiji, S. Andamanese, 217 ; identity of 
their language with that of the N. Group, 

238, 245 

Bojigyab, S. Andamanese Tribe, 217, 221, 238 
Bombay ceded to Britain ... ... 103 n. 

Bompoka, Nicobarese Is., 318; numerals ... 361 
Bonig's, Mr. M., vocabulary of Onge-Jarawa, 

239 f., 243, 246 ff., 249 ff. 
Bonnet, Father, on the Nicobarese language, 317 
Bossaru, Basra, 103 ; or Bussera, 127 n,, 130, 132 

Both&, Maimed, g. 259 ff. 

Bouillaye Le Gouz, De la, Flench Ambas- 
sador in India ... 100 n. 

boulder, bearing sculptures, at Daru ... 89 f. 

Bradfield, near Sheffield, copper oelts found 
at ... ... ... ... ... ... 55 

Brahm^ g. ... 53, 263, 267, 376 and n., 

376 f., 381, 381 

Brahman, a, in Chubpa logend, 23 ff., 139 ff. ; 

and Rukmini 377 ff* 

Br&hman sections, 52 ; or Brammonists, in 
Muscat, 98; womeivl02; sub-division by 
occupation, 264 f. ; migrations, 266; 269; 

271 f . ; marriages, 273, 275 ; 277 ; tribal 
details, 279 ff.; propitiation of the dead, 

283 f. ; purification, 289 f. ; sects, 297; 
ceremonies, 300 f., 803 f., 309; titles, etc., 

* * 312 f., 370, 372 ff. 

Brahmapura, tn., the modern Barmaur ... 351 

Brahmavartta, Bitbdr ... ... 53 

brahmcharj , celebacy ... 297 

Brahmi characters in Dogra inscription ... 148 
bralimya , form of marriage ... ... 376 n. 

Brammonists, Br&hmans ... ... 98, 102 

Brampoore, Burh&mpur . r ... 99 ff. 

brihatprayoga , renowned example ... 152 and n. 
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bronze implements of India ... ... 53 f. 

dBtt-can characters in W. Tibetan inscrip- 
tions ... •»» ... ... 85 f„ 89, 95 

Euddar ( read Eaddar ), Si va 257 

Buddha, his doctrines in Tibet, 86 ; relics and 
thePiprahwa Yase, 117 if. , 180 ; Sakya- 
muni ... ... ... ... ... 268 n. 

Buddhism, Kashmiri, in Lad&kh, 88 ; among 
the Chins 211, f 5 ; introduced into the 

FaSj&b Hills 268 ; 290 

Buddhist stone images of Lad&kh, the age 

of, 97 ; in Gilgit 98 

Biihler, the late Prof., on the Piprahwa Vase 
inscription . n •it ••• 117 f., 122 

BukkamA, wife of 14 vara 352 

Bumbay, Bombay and B. Bell ... 102 f. 

dBu-ined characters, mo<lern, in Tibetan in- 
•scriptions • •• • Ml 85 

‘aBurulde, k. of Ladftkh 85 

Bumlelkhand, and the Puars ... ... 166 n, 

Burga, Hill, near the Pabar riv. ... 262 and n. 

Burhanpur, Brani poore and K, Bell, 99, 100 and n. 

Burial customs among the Chins 214 

Burma 204 

Burmans and the Chins... 205, 210, 211 and n. 

Burmese language in the Nicobars 319 

Bus5e, Jesuit, in India 100 n. 

BustAm Baja, Governor of tlio Punjab ... If. 
Button-lac, shellac, old Anglo-Indian term... 252 
hu-wdrd r day- labourer . . . Ml MI fM 374 


Calendar tallies, Nicobaiese 368 f. 

Oallabria coast ••• 175 

Camorta, isl., C. Nicobars 318 

Campbell, J. and E. Bell, Travels of, q. v. 98 If., 

125 ff., 173 if. 

Cana in Galilee 177 & 

Candia, 174; besieged by the Turks ... 175 

aud n. ; 176 

Cannabis saliva , hemp plant 175 n. 

>Oannarry, for Kanarese ... ... 98 

Car Hicobar* dialect, 317 ff 4 , 354 if. ; nume- 
rals, 361 if.*, cocoanut reckoning, 365 f. ; 

calendar ... ... 309 

Cashmoer, Ismir ( Smyrna ) 128 1 

‘Caste, distinctions, iu the Punjab Hill Tribes, 

265, 275 ff. ; Eight-hand, of Madras 348 n. 

Catania, Cattonia in Sioily 175 IV 

Catherine of Braganza 174 n, 

Cawnpore ^79 

Ceremonies, propitiatory, among the Chine, 

207 ; among the Pafij&b Hill Tribes... 289, 297 

Ceres, P6k Klai, among the Chins 207 

Cesar ia Phillippi !#• * *•* 

Ceylon and Earn Cljandar ... 41 f., 75, 136 

Chabord, Father, and the Nicobarese language 317 


-•■r 

Chadei, a iikd of Jung&, 34 ; cult of 36 

chadrds , spirits 296 

chdgal , leather bottle ... * 513 

Ohdirdr, N. Andamanese tribe ... 217 ; 233 
Chakravarti princes ... ... ... 350 n. 

Oh&ld/i, g , B&shuk ... 265 aud n. ; 257 ff. 

Ch&liil KhoknaiAn, tract of forty village in 

tho Panj&b ... 4 

Chamba ( a’Byamspa ) Monastery in W. 

Tibet 85, 97 

CliambA, State copper-plate inscriptions and 

official titles 348 ff. 

Champamr, e. in N. Gujar&t 166 n. 


Ch&munda, a Param&ra k 167 n., 171 

Chanfils, a caste 314, 370 

ChanantL, a f.ikd of Junga, 34 ; or Ch&nanna .. 37 

Chandaladevi, Vidy&dhari, a Silahftra prin- 
cess, wife of Yikramdditya 172 

Cbandar, a Kliokhar chief, 5 ; or Haidar ... 6 n. 
Chamlar Ban si, Lunar B&jpGt dynasty, 264, 267 
Chandniot, now Chiniot Ml Ml ••• 3 

Chandragiri, tn. ... 362 

Chandra vati 162 n., 166 

I chanda^ hemp drug 315 

Changar, a caste ... ... ... ... 21 

Chappul, Brahman sept ... ... ... 52 

char, Sk. chain, headman of a par g and. 349 ff. 

char as, hemp drug ... ... ... 20, 315 

Chardin, traveller, 125 n., 126 n., 127 n., 128 n. 

chin, district ... ... 351 n. 

charms and magic, among the Pan jab Hill 

* Tribes . 309 f. 

charnamrU % water in which an idol’s feet 

have been washed 41 

Charol, in the Himalayas . ..., 36 

cltdrpdi, a couch ... ... ... ... ... 283 

charvd t food provided for a trade council in 

Tibet 27 1 

chain, char, q, v. ... ... ... ... 349 ff, 

Chauhans, tribe 87 

Chanlukya inscription ... 170 

Chaulukyas of Anahilapattana... 151, 166, 171 

Chau Will, wisirat 350 

chaurt or than, tribal head-quarters... ... 270 

Chccacull, Chieacol ... ... 101 

Cliedi, co.... . 378 

cMlrt, disciple ... 296 

Chenab, riv. ... ... ... 5 

child k y daily wages .... 374 

clihatd or vias&n, burning place 52 

Chhatri tribe, 265 ; Raj pats, 271 ; marriages 275 
ChhimMs of Miller Kotla, and totoiniem, 52 ; 3?S 
Chieacol, Checacull, in tho Gan jam district 
and R. Bell ... ... ... ... ... 101 

Cnigtan Monastery in W. Tibet 88 

Child-birth customs among theFaiijdb Hill 
Tribes 280 



INDEX* 


^ iO^lah, bow-string ** 58 

OWttftvenkatfidn, or Venkatar&ya, son of 

, Achyuta * 852 

Chindwin, riv . in Burma ... 205 

Chinese language in the Nicobars 819 

Chingiz Kh&n, the, and the Sultan JaliUa’d- 

Pm ... tit ... ••• o 

Chiniot, 2 ; or Chandniot 8 and n. 

Chins of Burma, Notes on, q. v . ... 20*1 if. 

chirab , turban ... ... ••• 18 

Cliishtis, tribe ... ... ... ... ... 51 

Chobkfie qaihclii, triangle for punishment ... 47 
Ohopard, Mr., and the Nicobarese language. 322“ 
Chowra, Nicobaresc dialect, 317 ff. ; words in, 

354 ft’. ; numerals, 361 f 364 ; cocoanut 

reckoning 365 f. 

chvgds , dresses ... ... 308 

Chuhras, The, by the Revd. J. W. Young- 
son, Sialkot (continued from Yol. XXX Y., 
p. 356 ). Y. — Superstitions, 19; VI.— 
Occupation, 20; VII, — Relations to Land; 
VIII. — Legendary Lore (1) Legend of 
Itdmsar, 21 f. ; (2) Legend of the, Marriage 
of Balmik’s Daughter, 23 1!. ; IX. — Tradi- 
tions (1) Bala, The Priest of God, 26 ft.; (2) 

The One True God, 30 f. ; (3) The Creation, 

71 f. ; (4) The Story of Dhag&na, 78 ff ; 

(3) The Story of Dfina, ...SO If. ; 106 fF., 135 ff. 
aim gam, custom, poll-tax ... ... ... 98 

Chung ink liar, ruins of a castle at Nyomo ... 88 

Chur, peak near Simla ... 261 

ChOriskwur, Alahasu, g. ... ... ... 201* 

Cisscra, Bible character ... ... ... 178 

Clothing among the Panj&b Hill Tribes ... 372 
Cobblers, shoemaker caste ... ... 271, 274 

Cocoanut reckoning among the Nicobarese, 

360 ff. 

cofiUi, caravan, 126; or kufila, 129; coffelo , 

130 1',; caflcloe... ... ... ... ... 133 

Coir, fibre, old Anglo-Indian term ... ... 252 

Colebrook, Jiirawa Vocabulary, 217; 220; 

280 ff. ; recovery of ... 212, 322 

Commerroone or Gombroon, 102 and n, ; 
Commaroon, 108 ff. ; Cammeroon ... ... 127 

Conge, Rung 101 f., 103 n , 105 

Cooke, Sir Humphrey, Governor of Bombay, 

1065*00 103 and n., 128 and n. 

Copher, 179 ; JChafurak, q. v . ... ... 179 n. 

Copper-Age and Prehistoric Bronze Imple- 
ments of India by V. A. Smith, (continued 
from Vol. XXXIV., p. 244) ; Supplement,... 58 f. 

Corn way, tn. visited by R. Bell 129 

Cows worshipped 304, 306 

Cremation, among the Todas, 84; PafijAb 

Hill Tribes 270, 272, 283 

Cunningham, Sir Alex 54 


Customs, among the Chins-- marriage, 212 f. ; 

burial, 214; among the Panj&b Hill 
* Tribes — marriage, 275; sumptuary and 
naming, 308; eating, 311, 314 ; social ... 370 
Cyprus, Cyprisee ».* Ml 176 and tn 


da, a chopper ... ••• Ml Ml *»* 210 

dab am, halls ••• ... 3t)G n. 

Dacca, and Thos. Pratt 173 f. 

DackM, ancestor of the Sdraj Bansi ••• 267 
dachhnd , dakhna , fee for spiritual servioc ... 41 
ddd, disciple ... 31Q 

Dadda, sub-section of the Ghirths ... ... 52 

« 

Daddd, Chliimbfi sub-section 52 

dddhi , word of summons 273 

Dagon, vil. in Keonthal .. $6 

ddgs, demons 304 

Dahak = Ten Calamities, titlo ofBeor&s&hea. 1 

Daityas, Titans, fiends ... ... ... 162 an^l n. 

daivam, a form of marriage ... ... 376 n, 

Dakslim&rag, faith of the Yaishanavas ... 272 9 

dal, a word of summons 273 

Dal, doll, old Anglo-Indian term 252 

Damask us 178, f. 

Danfi, The Priest of God, Chuhra ... 80, 83, 

106 ff. ; 137, 143 ft’, 
dancing, among the Panjfib Hill Tribes ... 372 

ddvdika, a punisher 349 n. 

ddagrd, an axe ... ... ... ... ... 38 

Danish language in the Nicobars 319 

Dankaur, tn., S,-E. of Delhi ... 16 

Dantavaktra, a Danava k. a. ... ... 879 

Dartkhdnah , office tents in a camp ... *1 7, 58 

Darius Hystaspes ... 2 

Darn, in W. Tibet, inscriptions at, 89 f„ 

92; images, 97 f. 
Dad a rap a, a work by Dhanainjaya ... 169 and n. 

DasohiA, festival 301 f. 

DashAJs, Punjab Hill Tribe 272 

dasuthau , a puberty custom ... ... ... 281 

Datta Nagar, inscriptions 270* 

l)fuld Kh tln, Dowd pavme, probably Dfidd 
Klifin Qnr£shf, Governor of Allahabad 

in 1670... 100 and n. 

DMd J<hflu Qurcsht, 101 and n. ; Governor of 
D acca ... ... ... ... 174 * 

Da ula t Rhan, Governor of the Pali j {lb ... 8 

David’s Tower * ... ...179 and n. 

Davids, Rhys, Prof, and the Piprakwa Vase 

inscription 118 f., 122 £. 

Dawan, vil. in the Himalayas 34 

Dawar, tn. in the Pahj&b, founded by Zamtn 

Dfiwar of Ghor ... 2 

days of the month, Nicobarese reckoning of, 867 
dead, propitiation of, among the PaHj&b Hill 
Tribes 283; 305 


mmt. 


891 


Pebora, vil. in Palestine ... ... ... 178 

Deccan, home of the S&rsut Br&hmans, 266 f.,270 
bDechen-bZodpa, Tibetan copyist ... ... 93 

Deities of the Panjdb Hi! Tribes - 273 

{n)Deks*an‘put, spirit of the ground— Chin, 208 

bDeldan, k. of Leh, votive tablet to 92 

bPe-ldan-rnam-rgyal, prince of Lad&kh, 8 7 ; k . 97 

&De-legs, prince or k. of Leh 92 

Delhi and the Khokh^rs, 5 f„ 8, 37 ; or Dili- 
11, and ‘Im&d-ul-mulk, 43, 44. and n., 45 1, 

<49, 66, 70, 73, 75, 107, 109 ; conquered 
by ShahAbu’d-din Gliori, 266, 267, ... 270 

Delmeriek’s, Mr. J. G., History of the 

&akk'har8 .. t 1 

Deobalpur, modern Dip&lpur, Deb&lpur ... 5 n, 
D6o Clland, a {ikd of Jungft, 34 ; cult of ... 36 

D6o L&ri, mother, goddess 255 f. 

D6o Mata temple=Bari of Kongo 256 

dtiota 

(Utia% mandala, q. v . 

5 De-sky ong-rnam -rgyal, 


to 

Ddv&lli, festival 


33 ff., 43, 2.53 ff. 

348 n. 

k. of Ladakh, hymn 

, ‘ ... 86 

... 108 


Dev Ban&r, Dev-ka-Ivhatal, in the Himalayas, 258 
D6vi, goddess in Ratosh, Koonthal ...35, 38; 

298 ; 300 

Ddvi Dh&r «• 35 

iUoi-dwdld , a temple 298 

D6vi Tam, of Tftrab, family god of the Keon- 

thal Rajas 33, 39 f, 

Dow, Den, for Din 101 and n., 102 

Ph&di tribe 271,314,373 

Dhagilnil, Story of/Chuhra legend ... 73 il ! . 

Dhagl* tribe ... ... ••• 370 

dhdk tree 52 

Dlialii tribe 271,273. 

Dliatuuhjaya, author of the Dasarupa, pat re - 

nisoA by Vakpatiraja It 169 

Dhanapfila, author of the Paiyalachchhi , con- 
temporary of Padmagupta ...150 n. ; 160 

Dkandhuka, a Param&ra 166 

«Dlianesar, tn 137 

Dhanika, 152; mentions Vakpatiraja..* 168 f. 

Dliaukar, vil. in the Panj/lb 3 

DMnfth, from dhdn, rice* a (ikd of Jungu, 34; 37 

0 Dliar, vil. in the Himalayas 43 

* DMrft, ’tn M 155; Kukmjddhdni, 155 and u. ; 

159 ; 165, 166 and n., 169 


Dh&r&varsha, a Param&ra 
DhaiAcb, a hill pargand 

dharma, ritual 

Dhayto, g. 

dhaular ( Panj&bt ) rs palace ... 
Dhauld, g..,. 

phawa? in the Himalayas 
Dheri ShAh^n, ancient Taxila ... 
DhoM, tn. in Gujarat ... 


166 

33 

376 n., 377, 383 

35 

... 3 and n. 

261 

... ... O 0 

... ... 2 

172 


dkdri =s bride’s value ... ... 278 

Dhtiraar&ja, a Paramftra ... 166 

dhdnd, fire * 39 

dMp, incense ••• 42, 296 

Dhflril, a tikd of JungA, 34; cult of 36 

Dib&lpur, the ancient Deob&lpur and modern 

Dipalpur 5 and¥,, 7 £ . 

Dig, fort attacked by A^mad Sh&h ... ... 58 

digvijayaydtra , march of conquest ••• ... 171 

Dilipa, an ancestor of R&ma 164 

dinyi stick u$ed at adoption ceremony ... 281 

Dinkot, tn. on the Indus ... 9 

Dipftlpur, DibMpur, q. v. ... . 5 and n., 7 f. 
Diu, Dew, Dio, attacked by the Arabs 1668 

or 1669... , ... 101 and n. } 102 

divorce among the Paiijtlb Hill Tribes. 277 f. 

Diw&ii, festival ... ... 43, 302 

Di wan ROp Ldl BOlirA, minister of Kangra... 268 
Dodra, vil. in the Himalayas ... ... 35 f. 

Dogrus in Tibet, 85, 91, 93; fort of 148 

Doll, dal, split peas, old Anglo-Indian term, 252 

Dollars, Dutch coin ... 178 f. 

Domkhar in W. Tibet, tablet at 92 

Hondo Khan, founder of Bisauli ... 1 5, 66 f. 

Dowd Caune, Dfi-fld Jvhm Qureskl, q. v. 

100 and n., 174 

Dowie, dagger or sword 54 

Dragspa’abum, k. of Ladakh 85 

Dras, in W. Tibet, images at ... 97 f. 

dreams among the Chuhpas, 20; the Panjab 

Hill Tribes 309 ‘ 

Druvabhata, a Paramara k 106 

dub, turf ... ... ... * 281 

Dudhidru , milk collector 351 

Duhshyata, k. f husband of Sakuntald ... 165 

DOm, a Hkd of JungA, 34 ; cult of 37 

Ddm, 261 

Dihn or Khumali, the panchayat ... ... 273 

diimbah , fat- tailed sheep 17 

durbidl or drubiydl , seo ugrdkd 351 

D urg;l, goddess 40, 253 

durj, a casket *. 59 

Durlabha of AnhilvAd 167 n. 

Durrani = the pearl - wearers, slaves of 

Ahmad Sh&li 55 

Durr-i-Durrftni = Pearl of Pearls, title of 
Ahmad Sli&h, 63 ancl n. ; or Durrani ... 70 

dushnd , a cow’s death ... 21 

diU-bhtU , evil spirits 319 n. 

Dvaraka, in Gujarat, home of Krishna, 377 

380, 382 

Dvydirayakosha , a work by Homachandra 172 

Dw&par Yog 253 

East Indies, Travels of R. Bell in 3. v, 9 

98 ff., 125 ff., 173 tf. 
edolius, a bird venerated by the Chins ... 205 



ekddashi, eleventh day of the moan ... ,# 312 

jBkita Bay, m the Andamans ... ... ... 246 

elephants worshipped ... ... ... 804, 306 

Ellis, the late Mr. A. J., on the grammar of 
* savage’ languages, 1$3; on the Andama- 
nese, 220; 237; onthe!Nioobarese,817; 322; 853 
Euder, c* in Palestine ... ... ... ... 178 

Endere and LadAkh! inscriptions compared... 94 f. 

English spoken in the Nicobars 319 

enumeration, Nicobarese methods of... 360 ff- 

tiremtdfja, forest-man ... ... 219 


Esdraelon, plain of ... 178 

Etna, mt., Monte Bella ... ... ... 175 and n* 

eugema , a plant ... ... 208, 210 

Euphrates, riv 130 

Europe, W. and the bronze cultivation ... 54 

Evil Eye, among the Chuhpas, 20; the Pail- 

jAb Hill Ti ibes 309 

excommunication, among the FaEjab Hill 

Tribes 297 ; 874 

'exorcism, among the PafijAb Hill Tribes ... 809 


Fagd, hill jpargand ... ... 33 

Fa hian and the S&kya relics ... 118; 121 f. 

Fairs, in KeOntlial ... 37 if. 

FaizAbad or Banglali ... ... 67 

Faiidab&d and Ahmad SMli ... 16, 48 f., 55, 

58, 70 

FaridAn, k. of Pcisia 1 

Farishta ... ... ... ** ••• 6 n - 

FanukhAbAd and Ahmad Shah, 11 ff., 60, 

65 f., 68, 69 and n., 70 

Farrukh-ndmu/i, a Persian uork ^0 

fursakh , three miles * ••• 

Fathgadh, tn. ... ... •** ^6 

Fath Kh&n, a chief 6(3 

Faure, Fathei, on the Nicobarese language .. 317 
Felucca, ffeluke, a small vessel ... 175 and n. 
festivals of the Punjab Hill Tribes, table of, 

300 £.; details... ... ... ... ••• 302 

ftallodoes, 179 , possibly the Spanish falltdos, 
a kind of trousers , or the Turkish ftrdjc, 
an outdooi cloak for women ... 179 n. 

Fleet, Dr. F., on the Piprahwa Yase inscrip- 
tion, 117, 119, 122, 123 and n., 124 ; on the 
Sai&ra inscription ... *•# ••• 165 n. 

Flower, Stephen, and the storming of Diu, 

101 n ; or John, 103 and n„ 134 and n., 

104 and n., 125, 127 and n., 128 and n, 

131 n. 

Fontana, Smgeon, and the Nieobarese lan- 
guage 317 

fortune-tellmg among the PaEjAb Hill Tribes, 310 
Frampton,Eob., Chaplain at Aleppo, 1665-70. 

134 and a. 

Francis Xavier’s, St., shnne at Goa ... 102 n. 


French, the, at theMsgnll ”?»#■] 

loonaao., mooPK 

Fuhrer, Dr., on prehistoric implement*, \ 
oi. the PiprShwa Vase inscription 


1 - s ' 

I, f j ^ ^ J 

Gabriel, angel, among theOhphpas , StfriMSt 
GAdar or Jh&jrA, q. v. •*** '■ 

GAdhi, father of Vi^vAmitra * .*• f 

Gadyachintdmuni, & work by ^dibhasiibl^^^¥'' 
deals with the life of JSvaktf ... 

Gakkhare, and the KliSkhars, g* «M tbfy 1# 
Gallile, Sea of ••• ^ ^ . 

gambling at marriages. the ' & 

Hill Tribes Trti ... 

gandharvam, a form of marriage .,} frapj 
Gandsh, g., in Kednthal... 41. , 288* 298,<2«i, ; i;fc 
Gahgft, riv., the Trimftrgaga X *• 
Gangaik<mda-Cli6!a or BAj&idra-Cjlkt}* I 
GangaikonrlaeholWvara temple , H H tarn u, 
Ganges, riv. . ... 63, «7. 70, 264* 271, 2 §Jt4» 
gatya, hemp- drug ... w e*e #f» 

Ganna Begam, wife of * ImAd-ul-Mulk *L v 44n. 

g&o-t&tyah, bolster ... »»• «*» * .# 18 

Garen in Keonthal, fair at ... ... * * ft 

Garh KohrAnA, modern KadyAnA M . 2 n. 

GapliwAl, pass into Tibet ... *.i *«• *?* 

garnet, button lac, shellac, old Anglo-Indian 
term ... ... ... ... ... 262 

garur, a large heron ... ... ... *k* m 

Garur Piminas, among the PaCjftb HiH 

Tribes «, t... 284 

Garutmanta = Garada ... **. »** r#» 3*6 

Gary or Gayrey, Mr. H., acting Governor of 
Bombay, 1667 ... *m eee *«,» 1Q3 and a. 

Gattj , Mr., on celts .*• ♦ ».* Y 

GA-un, a ftkd of JungA, 84; cult of «*• w* 37 
gauntrdild, natal ceremonies • «* 4 r *»* Jib- 
Gauf , original home of the Keonthal 42 j : 

Gaur Brahmans ... ... ... 26^,5^ 

Gauri, goddess ... « ... ... to 

Genazareth, lake ... * *# ur 

genital organs worshipped by the 
Mdrgis ... ... .** *v 

German language in the Nicobar® 

Ghilbrd, BrAhman sept #«• 4 

glc'ard , earthen jar ... * e«e A **e 

GharAj, in the Simla Hill States *«*> 

ghmuil, a gong ... ... 

GhasltA, a Chuh|*a name ... 4*f V 

ghazals, Persian odes ... •** f jWrafl H 

(iha^anfar Jang or A^mad Khto, q* 

Qhidrti, gM collector ««• . .. *%« 

Ghirths, KAngra sept *«» **f 


wr 
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GhiyiUu’d-DJn Baibas, Sultta, and the Kh6- Guzzuratt visited by R. Bell 98 I. 

kbaw Ml Ml an *** IM ••• 5 Gwalior, probably Kahlflr of the Hills .... 9 

Ghiy&a-sd-dln, or Mmta-ul-Mulk, q.v., 10 ft., Gyft and the Kahatriyas, 207, 270; scene of * 

* 48 fi., 55 ff. shrddhs ... 306 

Ghor4d, g, • •I ••• Ml IM 261 rQyal-rabs , the, and Tibetan history*.. 87, 

Gbori, GhoriA, the descendants of DabAk, 90 ff., 94, 96 

inhabited the Ghor Hill ... ••• ... 1 gyin~yb or yang-lai, bush ... ... ... 294 

ghosts, among the pafijAb Hill Tribes. 308 ; 809 
GhulAm *A1! AsAd, anchor of the Ma,d8ir-ul- 

~~kirdm fi t&rilch-i-Bllgrdm Ml 10 Hadtqatul-aq&ltm, a work by Bhekh Murta$& 

GhulAm Hasan, §amin, author of the Shardif- Husain ... - ... 10 

Ml IM IM ... 10 f„ 49 n. HAfb? Bahmat Kh&n, a chief ••• 66 f . 

*Ghurl, sab-section of the Ghirths ... ... 62 hdjib , door-keeper 18 

Gibello, Monte Bdlo,jfor jfount Etna. 175 and n- hakkyt, a vulture of vengeance ... ... 216 

- Gidar khAl, Waairipr-seclion 52 HAla, 164 ; or SAtavAhana 165 and n. 

GKbo4 mt. Ml IM ... ... 178 Halabas, Httlloe for Allahabad 99 

GMgit, Buddhist images at ... ... ... 98 halan , a feast 813 

gingerly, jinjeli* old Anglo-Indian term ... 252 HalAyudha, writer, lived under VAkpa- 

Gitdhar Sadhu, The Seasons of, q, v. ...315 f. tirAjall 169 

Girwha, g. ••• 268 Bdli , a care-taker ... 350 f. 

^ (n)Glet, a Chin spirit 209 Hali- Kouli-Kaan, ‘Ali Qul? KhAn ... 125 n. 

Goa, visited by It. Bell ... 101, 102 and n. Hamilton, G., and the Nicobarese language, 

GodAfkrl, soeno of shrddhe ••. 305 327 322 

Go&A^ari 271 Hanna, tn. Anah 130, 183 

Gods of the Hill Tracts, 290 ff. ; origin of ... 296 Hanoi, in the Himalayas. 253, 256, 258 ff., 262 f. 
golab, ^tore-house, old Anglo-Indian term ... 252 HanAmAn, g., temple at MundA. 35; 41 , 
Golconda, Gulcander, diamond mines • H 101 163*; 298: 304; 306 ; 311 

Goldsmiths, among the PaSjAb Hill Tribes, haq-i-sarddrt , a tribute ... 265 

271, 275, 279, 311 Har, g., 24 ; Shiv 262 n. 

Gombroon or Commerroone, etc., E. I. Co/s ^ a bduction 283 

Factory .. ... 103 n„ 104 n., 127, 128 n. haram, female quarters in camp ... ... 58 

Gonds, aborigines of India 269 HaraSaila, Kailasa, mfcs. 156 

GAp&ljt, g. 298 HardwAr, scene of a Khukhar defeat, 6; home 

Gorakfh, character in Chuhra legend 24 0 f the Bairaj? caste 270 f., 283 f. t 305 

Goria, KohrAnA RAjA of SharAb ... ... 2 Harichandra’s works and the story of Jivaka. 285 

Gotamiputa SAtakaifani I., Andhra k. ... 172 Hari Krishna 380 

gram* chick peas, old Anglo-Indian term ... 262 Har Nashak, a priest Ill 

Great Parent, The, Mother ‘Li, worshipped harpoon-head, Indian 54 

by |he Chins ... ... ... 204,212,216 Harsha, Harshadeva, a ParamAra k., and 

Greapttfell, Canon, on prehistoric implements Siyaka 167 and n., 168 

in India ... Ml ... IM *•» 64 BTasanpur, tn, and Ahmad SliAh 60 

•greetings, among the PailjAh Hill Tribes ... 371 Hassan, son of Bharth 2 

Gujaf&t and Tailapa, 151 ; and SindhurAja ... 171 Hast, Malik, probably a chief of the Jan- 

Gujars, a tribe ... 8 jdas 3 and n. 

GujrAfcwAl, tn 82, 109 HAt, inscription at 270 

Mi, ... ... ... *.. ... 81 HAtakesvarakhyah devo 158 n. 

^snd tp paint the forehead 316 HAttshwari DurgA, with the eight hands 263 , 261 

gitjlMon, silken doth 308 HAtf, a Gakkhar 8 f. 

hna, superintendent Of woods ... 349 n. hatiyd, a profane act 39 

^G^bhadrAchArya, disciple of JinastnA- HA$koti, mt 254, 261 

ft nbftrya* completed the Mahdpurdna . 287 f , HAt-koti Isliwari MAtA, goddess 253 

GfcnAdhya, author of the Brihatlcathd ... 151 havan , 281 ; hawan , a sacrifice 298 

Gdnd, Hill State, feudatory of KeOnthal. ... 83 lldzri-da'kotwctt, magistrate 350 f. 

Gundetoan, tn. near Bussera ... ... 127 n. heang-hata (C. Nioobarese dialect) = nine ...368 

copper implements from 54 Hellena, mother of Constantine ... 177 f. 

gtrnny, jute doth, old Anglo-Indian term ... 252 Hema, character in the Navasdhasdnkacharita. 165 

GurA NAnak, Sikh reformer, 24 ; BAbA Kanak. 29 f . Hemachandra ... ... 1 71 n., 172 



Herman, mt. «• IS® 

4 All ghAn of 6b ukohAbAd * . . 49 and n . , 59 
Hid&yat Bafehsh. son of Azlz*ud-din ... 64, 68, 70 
Hill, Oapt. and B, Boll •«• ... •« 102 f * 

Hill Tracts, gods of 290 ff. 

Hill Tribes of tbe PafijAb, see PanjAb, 

264 ff., 289 ff„ 870 ff. 

HimAchala, mts ••• 1*^ 

Himalayas, Hinduism in, q. v . ... ...38 ff., 253 ff. 

Hindu, names, and Muhammadan used to- 
gether, 2 n. ; scriptures and caBte subsec- 
tions among the Panj&b Hill Tribes, 264 ; 
marriages, 278; 29Q; 297; festivals, 303; 

372 , 374. 

Hinduism in the Himalayas, by H. A. Rose, 
continued from Vol. XXXV , p. 252. x III. 

— The Twenty-two Tikas of JungA, 
Keonfehal, near Simla, 31 ff.; Fairs, 37 f. ; 
Appendix I. — D&vi Tftrft of Tarab* 39 ff. , 

II — The Goddess Ath-bhojA of Dharfcch, 

42 j IV.— The Legend of MahAsd H6- 

otA 253 ff. 

Hindus, .resist Mahmud Sultan, A ; and 
totemiun, 51 f . ; converts to Muhamma- 
danism, 270 ; 306 , 311 ; 314 , 372 ; 374 
HindfistAn invaded ... 14 f . , 45 ; 49 ; 60 ; 64 

Hindustani, in the Nioobars ... 319 

Histowj of the RdjtU of Jammun mentions 
the Khokhar Tribe .. ... ... ... 4 

Hiuen-tsiang and kakya relics ... 118, 121 f. 

(n) Hoi, a Chin giant ... 209 

Holi festival 302 f., 315, 316 n. 

Hoshiarpur District, in the Panj&b, and the 

cult of Mi&n Bibi 32 

Houghton’s, Mr. B , Essay on the Languages 

of the Southern Chins 206 n. 

Household customs among the PanjAb Hill 

Tribes 280 f. 

Hugh, and Thos, Pratt 173 and n., 174 

hullah , a robe 63 

human sacrifices among the PanjAb Hill 

Tribes 298 

HnmAyfln* Sikandar Shfth I ... 5 ; 9 

Hffna Rikki, a Br&bman, destroyed the demon 

Kirmar 253 ff 259, 261 

Ednas, mentioned in the Navaadhaadnlca- 
charita , 157 n. ; and the Huns, 168 ; and 

SmdhurAja 171 

Hunter, Sir W. W., and the writing of Indian 

languages .. ... 237 

Hussain, son of Bbarth ... 2 


IcbhrA, near Lahore, founded by IcbhrA ... 
iddat, a period of time ... +•« ... ... 

JkbtiyArn’d-Din Altdma, consort of the Sul- 
tAna Raziyyat 


Ikshviku, a warrior tribe •** **♦ " 1: 

IJftcbigir, a Banjisl mendicant »« 
illness, among the PaBjftb ffl® i w tl-4' 

*Ira#l-ulMolk, Indian Waihr and fj.'V 

SMh ALdfUi, 3 . v 10 If,, It 

images, Maitreya, in W, Tibet ... - ’ 86 ? :.Sl' ; 
• imdrl, closed litters ... .„ ' 

Immin&bAd, tn. *•« ... *4^ m&>Wf 

Index of Prakrit words 
matik der Prakrit Sprachtn, Appendix, pp. A 

India and the Kbokhars, 4 ff.; and the ^ 
Afghans, 9, 70; and Ahmad ShAh ,,, ^ 

10 ff., 43 ff„ 55 ff. ; Copper Age fm 
Prehistoric Bronze Implements of, 58 f. 5 
the Param&ras in W. and S., 166 and A, - j * < 
171 ; and the N&ga kings, 1?2; the 

BA j puts in Central 26$ A 

Indo-Chinese and Nicobarose languages com*: / 
pared ... ... ... ... ... 35 ff*, 

Indra, g 163 and n., ^4 9H & 

Indra Boti-rnam-rgyal, prince of LadAkh ... 87 

Indus, riv. ' 6* 200* 279 

infanticide, female, among th6 Xhdkhars, 1 * r 
among the Todas ... ... ... 84 

inheritance, among tbe PafijAb Hill Tribes . 

m ff- 

initiation ceremonies, among the PafijAb Hill 
Tribes ... ... ... ... •** ... 2§7 

Inscriptions, at Basgo and Nyomo, W. Tibet, 

85 ff.; at Daru, 89 ff.; at Sbeh, 93 f. ; and 
the Endere, 95 ff.; on the Piprahwa Vase, 

117 ff ; at SAtAra, 165 n. ; *at TJdayapir* 

167 and n., 169; Chdlukya* 170; Na»ik 
cave, 172 ; at HAt, 270, 272 ; in Ty&gardjs 
temple, Tiruv&mr, 288 a,; oo|>|>er|date 
I of the OhambA State, 348 f. ; yijaya- 
nagara ... ... ... »«» ... . ... m 

Inehde ‘ Abdullah, a Persian work * .4* ..4 10 

Inshde Mtram, a Persian work «»* ... 10 

Intercourse, among Chuhraa, 20; the PaSjilb 
Hill Tnbes ... .« ... ... ..4 8hfJb 

Intermarriage, among the PafijAb Bill 
Tnbes ... ... ... »*. •»* * 

Inti^im-ud-Danlab, a noble of Ahmad Sh&h*i 
court. 45 ff.; KhAn, Khdnfln... ... «m 
I raj KhAn, envoy to A^mad Shdh ... - W « ?0* 

Iranis, a tribe ... «h w 47 

Ironsmitbs, among the PafijAb HiU Tribes 
IsA Nand, lands of •** ••• 

IslAm, 5 n.; upheld by Ahmad Shfth 5t j -68 
Isma* il KhAn Baloch, a chief ».« 

Ismir, for Oashmeer .... u , Uj|; 

Ispahan, Spahawne, aad E. Bell, 103 and a* * v> ; ; 
104 n., 125 aad a.; and Stephen Ft»wer; 

livara, a Tnlnra k. ... ... ,» , 




i w>* ,»# ♦«#* « n»* »0 

. -»il Daulab, QaBoar-ud-din B&ftn .,> Ma. 
wbarese spirit* 4 .«, >... 318 sod n. 


or T&davaa, race 382 f. 

ttfbfl ... *•• «• *« 275, 279 

fm ceremony * * m* 34; 36, 39 f. 

" a wfcoie night's devotion .,,255 and n. 

place mentioned in a Ckuhra 
**, m, ... •♦ 74 

... *>•• ••• ...31,^0,813 

John a Badd, and R. Boll ... 100 
. Jshftitgfr, k. f mentioned in a Chuhra legend, 

* 74 f , 80 

f|5WN KhAn, commander under Ahmad 
" * Bktk m* ... ... 44 f., 51, 60, 62 f., 70 

M£, Hill pargmd ... •«. M« ... 33 

Jatna Religions works in Sanskrit, 285, 
jpltrdw as a basis of the Tamil Sanskrit 
poems Which treat of the life of Jivaka ..,286 f. 

1 Jains, tW Sar&ogis 268 

Jakho, hill near Simla, 33 ; or Jhako 37 

JMUp son of Simla ... ... ... ... 2 

JHB, tn. on the Bids . 6 

jalakrtdd, a love play ... ... ••• ... 158 

JaHl&Hd, near Oudk ... 67, 70 

JalaluM-Din, Sultftn of Ghazni, and the 

1 Khokbars ... 5 

Jal&lu’d-Dtn 3£bagg&, anoestor of the 
R^bagg&s ... ... ... »•* 51 

JMandhar, tn„ attacked by Jasrath the 
KhOkhar ... 1 ... 6, 7, 8 and n, 

jalpdwi », water nymphs 303 

Jamadagni, hermit ••a ••• im ... 162 

jdmuh, full skirted coat »•* ... 18 

Jambudvtpa * ... . ... 86 

JammO dynasty and the Khokhars 4 

J*maah, riv. Jaman 59, 62, 65, 315 

J&mahld, k. of Persia 1 

jiammashtami ... ... 313 

.JangbA? RhA n, commander under Afymad 

SWh 14, 50, 56, 60 f. , 64 ff 

JAnbfiva, Chink b fiv • ... ... »». 7 

Jaajdhfts, * tribe 9 

„j*U ftdba tribe tee ... ••* *♦# nt 8 

'JfcritMiHdha, k. of Magadha ... 378 f., 382 f . 

Jiirawa, Andamanese tribe, 217 ; 219 ; words, 

’ 239 ff. 

JArGArna, PafljAb Hill Tribe 273 

lift# tmtin, ©We used by Hindus 19 

WK W* Ifa, Pafijftb Hill Tribe 273 

^■MMitb sWkhft, son of Malik Shaikh^, 

\\ „ ‘ t ' . 0 and n„ 7 and n , 8 and n. 

JwA ^ awtotef ia a Chubra legend... 23 f„ 

r . . 133 ff. 

ddt Fair at BhalAwag, in Keontbal .37 f* 


Jat tribe, 8 r and totemism, 62 ; and. Abwad 
8h6h ... 12, 66, 68 «.; 66$ 871; 814; 370 f. 

jath&rd, ancestor ... ... •** *•# 84, 0^ 

J&tbia Bdvl, in F&ti&la ... ,a ... ... ffl 

JAtjks, Br&hman sept .»■ ... ... ... 36 

Jatriya tribe Mt •** lf« f«« Ml 8 

Jftfl, g, ... ... «.* ... ... ... 36 

Jaurft, sub-section of the Mair SunAra ... 52 
Jaw&la Muklii temple ... ••• ... 290, 298 

Jayadeva ... «* 153 and n. 

J^.yaratha, author of the AlamkdravimarHni 153 
Jayasimha Siddhar&ja, k. of Gujar&t... ... 172 


Jerusalem^ visited by It. Bell .**. 174, 377, 170 

Jesuits m India ... 100 n , 102 n, 

Jesvant R&o Puar and the Fuars ... 166 n. 

Jezraell, plain of ... ... ... ... 178 

jhajrd or gddar, form of marriage 282 

Jhang, m the Pauj&b ... 3 

3 hdtri,) fulfil, illegitimate children 279 

JhaumprA, a Chuhra ... 26 ff, 71 

jhil, a swamp ... ... 53 

Jhil&ra, nv. ... ... ... ... ... 5 

jhm ar t jhar, the ah hi, q. v. 351 

Jhonjan Deoia, m ShAnigm, inscription at .. 270 
ihotidr , a messenger ... ••• •«# 350 f. 

Jhundd i, a faqir’s whip 19 

* a Jigsraed-(ete )-rnam-rgyal, oxample of a 
name of the second dynasty of Lek ... 91 

jijmdn, a discixilo ... ... ... ... 312 

Hihoaddr, an attendant ... 15 

Jma&Cri&chArya, began the Mahdpurdna, and 
composed the HarivtMa-Pur&na ... ... 287 

jmjeli, gingerly, sesamum or tilseed oil, old 
Anglo-Indian terms ... ••• ... ... 252 

jinsdMt store-keeper ••• 351 

Jipdr, family-god of the Rdjd of KotdChr. 34, 36 
Jivaka, the story of, 285; is based on the 
Jaina^imMa^ 286, in the Mahdpurdna ... 287 
Jioakachintdmani ., the Tamil, the age of, 285 ff . 

Jwamdharachampu , by Haricbandra 283 

JtvamdharamUaka, by Haricbandra ... ... 285 

jkya , poll-tax 6 

jHAnarthu , seekers of wisdom ... ... 378, 384 

Joars, aborigines of India ... ... ... 260 

j6g, spiritual scienoo ... • •• • « ... 296 

jog, combination of stars ... 812 f. 

Jog! caste, originally mendicants ... 270 f 

275, 279, 283, 290, 310, 370, 373 

John a Badd or Jahdnabdd ... ... M* 100 

jokes, among the PanjAb Hill Tribes..* ... 371 
Jomoi-mgonpa, the Nunnery at Nyemo ... 88 
Jones, Sir W., 44 u.; and the writing ot 
Indian languages ... ... ... ... 287 

Joppa, visited by R. Bell **• ... ... 179 

Jordan, sea of ... ... ... ... ... 178 

Joseph, St. ... ... ... ... Nt 177 

jdtishit astrologer ... ... 4.* .•[« 316 
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Jdbal, and the Kanaits • •• ... ••• hi 273 KaluwAhan, KAhnuwAn, q, v 3 

Jubjbal, Hill State •«* tee ... 37 Kaly&na, ChAlukya capital tee eee ••• 169 

Jfid faille ... ... eee tee eee eee 4 if. KAma, the blacksmith 1 

JungA (Ke6nthal)*near Simla, the twenty-two KAmadhenu, cow of plenty 162 n. 

TikfirS of ... .ee .*.33 ff. KamAl KhAn , Gakkhar chief 9 

Junkann, custom house tee ee* *** 99 kamddrs , kdrddrs , q.v * ... ... 350 

Junkin, custom ••• ... «*• ... ... 99 kamkhwdb , gold brocade ... ... 14 

JuwAhir Singh, a JAfc, and Ahmad ShAh, 49, Kamsa, enemy of Krishna *** *** tee 878 

. 55, 58 f. KAnA, in the PafijAb Hills, home of tho 

Juwai, S. Andaman tribe 217, 221 Kanaujls .** •** ee* eee *•* ee. 279 

Kanaits, aborigines of the PaEjAb Hills, 265, # 
268, 271 ff; marriages •*• 275 ff., 808, 

KAbul, feudatory to Persia, 1 ; and Ahmad 311 f t| 314, 370, 372,374 

ShAh 70 Kanarese, Cannarry ... 99 

Kabftipur... ... ... ... ... 7 and n. KanA war, 216 ; Buddhism in ... •«. ... 268 

Kachohh, E., subjected to Sindhuraja ... 171 Kanets, a tribe ... 34 ff. 

Kadu plant 214 KAngpa, near Sri Hargobindpur, founded by 

Kadu- water, that in which a corpse is RAjA Vir KhAn, 3 and n 7 ; and the Ath- 

washed 207 bhoja image, 42 ; totemism in, 52 ; home of 

KadyAna, ancient Gaj*h KohrAnA, near the BohrAs ... ... •268 

Qandahar ... ... ... ... ... 2 n. KAn KobjAs, Brahman caste 266, 279 

Jcafan } a shroud 20 Kannah , name, given to prisoners by the 

Kafirs of Kafiristan and enumeration ... 360 AbdAlis 60 

Kdgadidru, a letter-carrier ... ... 351 kanshardi, a heron (?) ... ... ... ... 314 

Kahal, sept ... 51 kdhst, spelter 275 

KahArs, caste of litter- carriers 58 Kanthi and the Kanaits 273 

kahi or kahil, a weed 51 kapdl kirya, burial custom 283 

Kalildr, possibly Gwalior 9 n. Kapila, a Maharshi or ancient sage ... ... 15$ 

KAlinuwAn, the ancient Kaluwalian, right of kapila, a kind of cow 304 

the Bias, formerly held by the Khokhars... 3 Kapilavastu and Buddha relics . 118, 121, 124 

Kaid Raj, k. of M /invar, overran the Bail jab. 2 kardlt, hatrt , q . v. 302 

Kailas, Himalayas, near which is the com- Kurangla and the Kanaits 273 

mon home of the Aryas 264 kdrddrs , mihtds or wazirs , temple overseers, 

KailAsa, Harasaila mts. 155 273 f. ; or kdmddrs ... *350 f. 

Kaie Abdur-RasMd, reputed ancestor of the KarAwA, irregular marriages 276 f., 279 

Mandar AfghAns 3 Karka III called Kakkala or Amoghavarsha. 169 

Kaithal, battle-field in the Paiijab ... ... 5 karma, consequences of previous acts ... 383 

kdjdwah , panniers 58 karma*, ceremonies 284 

Kaka, a Chuhra name 19 Karmikamala, an exerementitious pf odtict, 376 n. 

Kakkala, Karka III ... 169 Karoli, hill pargdnd ... 33 

kalah, a hat ... 18 karr aliunde, trumpets ... ... 55 

Kal&hasti, tn 352 KArun, tribe, marriage rules 275 f., 279* 

Kalak Das, a Chuhfa 28 f., 31, 71 KarvA Chauth, festival / ,308 

KAlanaur, c 7 Kasahrada, tn. in GujarAt, identified with 

KAlanj, hill pargdna 33, 40 KAsindra-PAladi at Ahmedabad ... 170 and n. 

kaldpaka , its meaning 154 and n, Kashan, Pannuloe, q . v. ... ... 128 n.v 

Kalaur, a iikd of JungA ...34 f, kashidali , drawn-thread work designs 14 * 

KalAvatl, a character in the Navasdhasdh- Kashmir, 7 n., 8 ; monks from, the probable 

kacharita 154,156 builders of the Basgo Monastery ... 87. f.; 

kail, heart, centre ... ... ... ... 58 98 ; 254 ; 257 ; 259 ; 348 

Kali, Age, 164 ; Yug, 263, 258; goddess, 261, 264, KAsindra-Paladf and KAsahrada, q. v. 170 and n. 

290, 298, 303 t, 311 kastdri mask 110 

KAlidAsa, poet ..149, 151, 158, 287 Katchal, one of the Nicobars ... ... ... 918 

Kalinga 344, 352 Katehr, Rohelah tn. «« 66 

KAliojar, near SwAbi 8 and n. hatha, recitation ... ... ... 302 

KAlowal, bead-quarters of the RihiAns ... 3 Katherine of Bragauza... ... .^*103 and n. 

KA1A, in the Himalayas ... 261 KAtils, a tribe, and the Khokkars • M ' ... ® 
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Katrah MahaldAr Kh an, tn. near Badli ... 70 

Katrab Wazfr Kh& n. tn. on the Jumnah ... 65 

Kauchananagar ( Deccan ) and the Kshatri- 


yas ... ... ... ... ... 

... 267 

1 Jcaung , rice-bear used among the Chins. 

206 IT., 212 ff 

K&v6ri, riv. ... 

... 352 

KAverd 

261 u. 

Kavibdndhava , * fridnd of poets,’ a title of 

V&kpati 

... 150 

ftlw&lah, in the Himalayas, temple at 

... 36 

Xaw&li Deo, a fika of J unga 

34, 37 

Kayastba, Pafij&b Hill Tribe ... 271 

, 314, 373 

Kede, N. Andaman Tribe 

217,238 

helimriga , an antelope 

... 155 

kenrdta , Car Nicobar, a calendar 

368 f. 

kenrdta-kbh , Nicobaresc tally stick 

... 366 

kenrdta ngiji, Nieoburese tally by beads 

... 367 

kemhjii, a plant .. 

... 347 

Keonthal, near Simla, the Twenty-two Tik/is 

of Jnng&in 

33 ff. 

Keralas of Malabar, and the Manilas, said to 

have been conquered by Sindhurn ja 

... 171 

Kerosiue oil, modern Anglo-Indian term 

... 252 

K&sho, g 

... 24 

KtHu, evil star 

... 297 

“Keu, a Chin spirit ... 

... 204 

khdd, valley ... .. 

... 308 

Khad Awhrii, in Keontluil, scene of the 

Saer 

Fair ... ... 

...41 f. 

Khufdrah, caplmrs, copher, a tax ... 179 and n. 

KhaggA, a sept 

... 51 

KhajjJre Dogre, Brahman sept 

... 52 

Kliulfislu, Hill par gaud 

... 33 

Khalatse Bridge inscriptions ... 

96 ; 148 

Khanar, Himalayan State 

.... 37 

Kluinttrn tribe ... ... ... ... 

275; 279 

Khan Jah&n Kokaltftsk, or Mir Ghulam 

RasOl, foster-brother to ‘Alarugir ... 

68 rs. 

gMn Kh&n&n, Intizam-ud-daulah ... 

... 70 

Kharar and the Muhammadans 

... 2 70 

lifeargah, royal quarters in a camp ... 

17, 58 

Khari tribe,' 'possibly the Kftattars ... 

8 

khartf crops 

265, 375 

Kharipur, early home of the Khoklmrs 

... 8 

“iharulidn, vil. in SifUkoi 

... 26 

Khfish, and the Kanaits ... 273, 2 

75 f., 279 

KhatAslvwar, a ttkd of ijunga 

34, 36 

Khatrls, tribe of mixed Brahman and Ksha- 

triya descent 265, 271, 

275, 373 

KUattA, sub -section of the Ghirths ... 

... 52 

Khattars, possibly the Khari tribe ... 

... 8 n. 

J£haw&j? gJiAn, 9 and n.; an Afghan poet 

‘under Ahmad SMh, also called Bezhan ... 63 

khelj marriage rule 

... 275 

Kh6ra, sub-section *of the Girths 

... 52 

Khila'tf set of robes ... ... 

... 44 f. 
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Khizr Khiln, Timor’s feudatory in Delhi ... 6 

Khmer (Mon) languages, and the Nicobareso. 

216; 318; 557 

Khokharain, in the Hoshi&rpur District, 1 ; or 

TAhli ... 0, 4 n. 

Kkokbantn, vil. in the Punjab 2 n. 

KLuk liars, The, and the Gakkhars in Punjab 
History, by H. A. Rose. I. — History of the 
Khokliars — A. — An account of the tradi- * 
tional History of the Khok liars, by a 
Khokhar of Khokharain, in the Hoshi&r- 
pur District, Punjab, Iff.*, B — The Kho- 
khars of the Muhammadan Historians of 
India, 4 ff, ; II. — A History of the Gak- 
khars 8 f. 

Kliokrd Kot, mounds in the Punjab ... 2 u 

Khudaganj, tn. near FarrukhdMd 10 u. 

K hud Giri, riv 270 

Khumali, the Panclifiyat 273 

Kh unlit, subjection of the Ghirths 52 

Khurpa, Chlninba sub-sectioii.. 52 

Khushala parga nd, in the Himalayas ... 40 

KiaiO, g. 261 f. 

kimkkdb, silk cloth . ... ... 308 

Kinari Khaudai, Himalayan vil. ,258; Khandai. 259 
King-Crow, asknn. among the Chins, 204 f., 

208, 214 

| Kirkuk, Kirkway, visited by R. Boll 129 

j Kirmar, a demon ... .. 253 £., 256 ff. 

| Kir taka* a Brahman woman ... 253 

! Kiriittinardya (Krishuaraya) probably the 
Kashtrakuta k. Akalavarsha- Krishna II ... 288 
I'inju Icann, funeral ceremony or shrAdh ... 305 

Kishaii, g. ... 24 

Kishan, Brahman sept , ... ... 297 

Kiyaia, g. ... 255 f. 

(n) ‘KJo“ seung, a burial stick used among 

the Chins ... 214 f. 

l ko Chin tribal distinction 206 

Koban. in the Caucasus, copper arrow-head 

from 55 

kodai madam, gifts ... ... ... ... 288 

Koharti, sub -section of the Mahajans ... 52 

Koliat, totomism in ... ... ... ... 52 

Koh Damavind, well of ... ... ... 1 

Koh-i-Nandana, tribe conquered by Mandat*. 3 
Koliistan-i-Namak, tribe conquered by Man- 

da. r 3 

Koh Kirana, ancient Kohranu... 1 and n M 2andn. 

Kokalla II., a Chedi k 169 

Kokar Banka, a Khokliar, embraced Isl&m ... 5 n. 

Kokra, Bustam Rflja ... 1 

.Kol, for Aligarh 70 

Kol, S. Andaman tribe 217 

Kelts, a tribe, 36; in the Pauj&b Hills, 272, 

276, 278 if., 308 if., 3U, 370 f., 373 ff. 
Kols, aborigines of India . 269 
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Kondaviti, captured by Kviehnaraya... ... 852 
Kondul, S. Nicobar isl. ... ... ... 818 

Kon£iir&ja, captured by Npisiiiilia ... ... 352 

K5r&, N. Andaman tribe * ... ... 217,238 

Kosalas, in the Navasdhasdnkacharita. 157 n. f 171 

kotherfi, a messenger ... ... ... ... 351 

Kothi, hills of •*# 8 

kufhi, state granary 350 and n , 351 

K&ti, Hill State, feudatory to Keonthal, 33, 

37, 42 

Koti, vil. in The Hill States 34 ff: 

Kot Kli&i, Hill State, 87; 273; centre of the 
opium trade ... ... ... ... *•< 274 

Kotla, in the Himalayas ... 261 

KotlAhr, in the Hill States 33, 42 f 

Koiuouk, qnruq , a prohibition ... 125 and n. 

bKmshis-mgon, k. of Leh 91 

Krishan, Br&hman section ... 264, 266, 311 

Krishna, g., 253, 254 n., 298; and Enkmini, 376 ff, 
Kritdmaruja, a Paramfira. ... 165, 166 and n , 167 

Krishnaraya, Kiruttiflar&ya. q. v 288 

Krishnar&ya, son of Nrisimha 352 

Kritavirya, father of Arjuna ... 162 

kt It ihavi ,* a clever poet’, tittle of Padma- 

gupta 151 

Ksliatriyas, in the Pafij&b Hills, 246 ; became 
Brahmans, etc., 265, 267, 271 f., 275 ; natal 
customs, 281 ; purification.. .289 ; 306 , 311 ; 

314 , 370 ; 372 f . 

Kshitlrach tidihm nt, a work by V&dibhasiinba 
deals with the hfe of JlvaLa ... 285 ff. 

Kshemcndra, author of the A uch ilyalaml dm, 

119 and n. ; 151 f . ; mentions V&kpati- 

ruja II 168, 169 and n. 

KidAcha, a Governor of Sind 5 

Kilt, in Rawuingarh, near the Burga mts., 

262 and n. 

Kihn, oaily inhabitants of the Punjab ... 265 
Kula< buns and the If Anas ... 168 

ktdabt ... ... ... ... ... ... 151 

h'llah, mortars ... ... ... 69 

KnUah-i-Khnubdriih, one of Ahmed Shull's 

cannon ... ... ... ... 59 

Kullft, Himalayan vil 34 

Kulottunga-Cliola 1., identified with Anap&ya, 

q. v ... 288 and n. 

hftltlu, a fU>t of JungS, 31, 36 

Kmn oi Kasvin, tn. near Tauris ... 128 n. 

KumAran&r&yana or SmdhurAja, k. ... 154, 

165,171 

Kumb-molfi fair 139 f, 

Kumharsawi and the Kanaits 273 f. 

Knuiher, fort, attacked by Ahmad Shfth ... 53 

4 Ktm, Chin clan ancestry 206 ff,, 213 

Kun-dgtLrnam-rgval, k. 91 

Kundiua, tn. in Yidarbha 376^ 379 

Kun&inanagaro, Krishna’s capital ... ... fig4 


_ . *, 

* ’** ** ^ r ia> ■ “ iTff- ™ ^ ^ 

Kung, Conge *«• 104 t* 

Kunit, from which is Kanait ... mi , 

Kvnjhdin ptijd .. , 

Kflpilu, in the Paffj&b ... 0 

Kurukabetra, home of the Bair&jt caste, 

270 i; m 

Knsa, son of Ramachandra *»• ... M* 

Kusa- grass ... ... ... 162 

KGsheti Boo, a Hkd of Jungflf’ M* 34,07 

Kusum&vachdla, a Yindhyan spur ... ... 1&6 

Kutbu’d-din, viceroy of Delhi ... ... 2$0 

Kuth&r, in the Himalayas ,6. $? 

Ktwulaya , meanings of ... 108 Hi 

Kw&ra, vil. near Garliw&l ..t ... ...35 f* 

Kw&tiuyaL6i, creek, in the Little Andaman. 240 

Kyftlfl, g ... 2&2 

‘Kycn, a Chin spirit ... ... ... •Mi 204 

Lxibani or Lob&nA sept ... ... ... , M * &1 

Lachclihan Rajaon Ke ; or Signs of Royalty 

in Rajas, by H. A. Rose ... 3® 

Lacrampe, Father, and the Nicobarese langu- 
age ... ... ... ... ... ... $17 

LadahA Kh&n’s tomb, near K&ngpA 4t 

Ladakh, maiti walls, 87 ; and Buddhism, 88 ; 
and the Baltis, 91 , 92 ; 95 ; Buddhist stone 

image 97t;l4® 

Ladfikh? inscriptions and the Endere..* 93; 95 
Ladakhi Chronicles and the Ban go fort ... 85 

Ladakh is 

Ladh&ria, sub-section of the Gjairths... #J , ,5® 

L&liaul and Buddhism 268 

Lahore, 3, ravaged by Miuzzn’d-Din, 4 ; and 
the Khokhars, 5, Gaud n. ; 7 f ; and 

ul Mulk 43 and n,, 70 

laido, a Chin teacher ... ... * ... 208, 213 

Lakh DAtA, Punjab Hill Saint 290 

Lakhnau ( Lucknow ) ... 18, 67, 69 

Lakharhh\ wood supplier ... , M ... 3.^1 

laksha, Sk. 368, 366 and n. 

LakBhman, g v# ... 2&S 

Lakshnn, goddess * 164, 165 and n. ; 37637S 

I/imas, a tribe .4,275 

land, among the Chuhfas, 21 ; rights among , 
the Paiiij&b Hill Tribes ... ... *• §74 f/ 

Languages of Savages, a plan for a uniform , 
scientific record of, see .Savages ...181 
217 B , 31? 0., 

lanM, a stack of fuel ... ... .*♦ ..*41 a* 

Lank A, co. 

Lannoy, Benjamin De, Consul at AlOppo, ‘ " 

Lar, in Persia ... 104 ft 

L&ta and Sindhur&ja ... ... L* 167 J71 

Latrobe’s Letters from the Nicobar# ,U 
Laura, ChhimbA sub-seetion ^ 


JWw4,v41. inSirmte H« •*• ... Mt M 

p% sacrifice among the Chine ... 214 

Lava, eon of Ramaekandvn 53 

Ifderipai^ahhor-hteftn, lc. of W. Tibet ... 90 
J& r Qhm paddy-fields .* 210 


Legends, Ohuhtar— of H&msar 21 f ; of the 
' Marriage of B&ltnik’s Daughter* 23 ff. ; 
Creation, 71 l ; Story of Dhaganfi, 

W ff. ; of 80 if. ; 100 ff. , 135 if 
Leb, kings of **• ... ...90 f , 97 f. 

LSiab, in the Faiij&b 52 

Lba-ehen, dynastic name of the first dynasty 
of Leh ... Ml ... •** ... ... 91 

Jjha*ohen=s=great god 90 

Lha-ohemjo-dpal, k. of Loh ... 91 

Lhaohen-htm-dga-rnan^rgyal, k. of Lad&kli, 
inscription of, 89 ; identification of, 90 ; date 91 

Lha-rgyal, k. of Leh ... ... 91 

Lhayi-srae, dynastic name of Tibetan kings . 96 
Lightning, g.,Mak&dAo, 37 , among the Chins, 209 

* Likep, a Chuhfa name 19 

likhfwhdrdt a clerk ... ... ... 350 £• 

Lipari, isles ... ... ... ... ... 175 

Lisbon, 102 ; J 4 ixn, and E. Bell 174 

Lobftnd or La band, sopt ... 51 

bLo-baang-thar-rnyed, Tibetan copyist ... 93 

Ldgfi, prince of K6fcl£lir # became a dtotd ...42 f. 
Jkohrt kbiohri, a kind of f x>d ... ... ... 302 

LuukrA, g. ... ... ... ... ... 298 

Lotsava Kincken bZangpo, a monk ... ... 148 

Lucas, Sir Gervase, Governor of Bombay m 

1068 ... 103 n 

Lucknow museum contains some liarpoon- 
heads ... ... ... ... ... ... 53 

LudkiAna ravaged by Jasrath the Kliokhar. 6 f, 

Lumbint, bizthpluce of Buddha 318 

salt ... ... ... ... ... ... 51 

M&ckhi, caste ... 21 

M&ckhi-kli&n, of Chiniot J and n 

Mndttpollam, piece goods, old Anglo-Indian 

1 term 252 

lladhdn, Hill State, feudatory to Keontkal,. 33 

MadkurA taken by Nrhimlia 352 

Madras, Maddera slepoUn, visited by E. Bell, 
f 101 ; B44* ; the Right-hand Castes of 348 n, 

Mugadha and Achyuta 352 

tofybfyS entertainment^., ... 313 

*n$#kfib t evening prayer ... ... ... 65 

among the CkukraB, 19 ; the Pafij&b 

H&I Tribes 309 

Magulle mentioned by E. Bell ... ... 100 

MMabhdrata, war, 35 ; and the KAjpfits. 205, 268 
Mahdd^o for Manilm, g, 35, Lightning, g, 

♦ , 37 ff. 

Mah&dev, g: ... * * ... 258 

MaWJana, K&ngya sept Ml «« ••• «M 52 


MaliAkAla ( M a hdkdlaparvan i ), feast 15t> 

mahdkthapalaliJca, chief record-keeper ... # 340 
mahutadtya, chief councillor Ml Ml ... 849 

Mab&naddtd, g ... 268 

Malrinplri, a likd of JungA, 34; cult of ... 36 
Maluiparinibbfoui-Sutla, tlio and the Piprali- 

w a Vase . 118 

Mnhdpurdna, tlie, and the story of Jtvaka, 

295 ; date of 287 

Malm Siva, and Makftsfl, q.v 253 ft. 

Mah&stl D6ot&, the logend of 253 ff. 

Mahdvyutpatti, a work 118 

mahdwats, .. ... Ml ... ... 382 

Maheslia, g. ... ... ... ... Ml 263 

Makes vara —Siva, g. Ill M ... ... 381 

Mahi Kahash(>i==~Maki$As<lra, g., 40 and n , or 

Mahi-Khashwa 41 n, 

Mahlog, in the Himalayas 36 

Mak man ( Mali A ban ? ) tn. near the Jumna, 
and Ahmad Sh&k M. ... ... 61 

MahmOd, son of Bharth 2 

MaiimUd Khan, lieir-apparent of Ahmad 

Kirin * ...65 f. 

Mahmdd Sultan m the Pafij&b, 2; his sixth 
invasion of India • I* M* »M 4 

Mahmild Slrih II , and the Khokhara ... 5 

Makna swamp, near Panai ... ... ... 53 

Mahrattahs and Ahmad Skfili Ahd&li...l2, 13, 

15, 18, or Maihatfcahs... 48 ff. , 55, 58, 61, 66 

mahtd, an official M* ... 350 

Maind&rth, tn. on the Tons, 253 ; or MaindA- 

rath 254 If. ; 259 

Mampuri and Ahmad Slrih 65 f ., 70 

Maitreya, Bodlnsattwu, image in ChambA 

monastery, Basgo 85 , 93 ff. 

Majhog, abode of the demon Smgi ... ... 257 

Mapiica islands ... ... 174 

Mftkara, crocodile 158, 165 and n. 

Makker^n, sub-section of the Malrijans ... 52 
Malati, a character m the Navasdhasdnkacha- 

rita 154, 157 

MAlava, aud the Paranriras 150 

MAlavaminnketana, for SindliuiAja ... ... 150 

Mdlavaiajar=Sindhunlja 155 

* Malay language in the Nicobavs 319 

Malaya, mis ... ... 155 

Malayan aboriginal and Nicobarese langu- 
ages compared... ... ... ... 357 ff. 

McdftiMl-i-Timtiri, the, and the Khokhara ... 6m 
Malik AllAh-dAd, governor of Lahore ... 8 

Mahk Hast 8 n., 9 and n. 

Malik IkhtiyArukl-Din, Altunin, q. v, ... 5 

Malik Jasrat, son of ShaikhA ... 3 

Malik Kad, a noble of Gha-sni 8 n, 

Malik Kal&n,a noble of Ghazni 8 n, 

Malik Khusrau, last of the Ghaznivides ... 4 

Malik Shaikh ... ... ... *** ® 
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Malik ShaikhA, governor of Lahore ... 6 and n. 

Malik T&fc&r Khan, governor of the Punjab ... 5 

Malikdnd dues 260, 263, 274 

Malv& and the Parauiuras ... 106 and n. ; 

170 and n. ; 171 f. 


Mulwa and the Kshatriyas 

.. 2(57, 270 

MAlyavati, character in the Navasuhasdiika - 

rharita ... 

.. 154, 1 56 

Man, Mr. A. C.. and the Nicobarese languages. 317 

Man, Mr. E. II., and the languages of the 

Andamanese and Nicobarese 

.. 181, 

is;.!, 220, si 7, 822, ; 

353 f., 357 f. . 

Man, Cob H., and the Nicobarese languages. 317 

Man asasaro vara, lake in Tibet 

.. . ... 381 

MAnavadurga, taken by Nrisiriiha . 

352 

vutndala or dtsa, 348 u. ; modeni parpana. 

350 ; mandal ... 

3.00 11. 

Mandalapurusha, compiler of the Tamil lead- 

con ‘ Sfilftimiuinigandu 

288 

Mand&r, son of Sand a ... 

2 f. 

Mandftr Afghans, descendants of 

Mandar. 3 

Mdndluitri, k. of the Iksliwaku nice 

165 

Mandi, Hill State 

« « ... 3 0 

Mandi Rohr, in Kapftrthal/l ... 

4 

Mfmekir or Malkhed, home of the Ratliors... 169 

'in any alas, charms ... 

121 

Mangla Devi, fort in Juimnu ... 

8 

manhr<h t spirits... 

296 

ittdhi, a measure. 

21 

want ( Toda ) buffalo bells ... 

83 

/-walls in Tibet ... 

86 &. : 92, 97 

Manik-Tlmri, day when the mussel 

s rise to 

the surface of the sea 

... 164 n. 

Mafijughosha, Bodliissatva ( ‘a Tam-dby- 

angs ) 

86 ; 90 

Mann, Dr. Oskar, on Ahmad Shah 

... ... 10 

Man nil, Mu-in-ui-Mulk... 

... ... 70 

Mantlnira - Mundara, Mount ... 

3S1 

Mann, progenitor of mankind... 

162 

Manueei 

...100 n. ; 174 

Man Tin, in the Hill State 

35 

Man ft 11 i, a tikd of Jnnga 

... ...34 f. 

Mfmyakheta, cap. of the Ra thorn of 

Manekir 

or M alkhed, plundered 

169 

MArAn, a nickname of BeoraeAhsA 

1 

Murathas ... ... 

... 166 11. 

MardAna, in Sialkot 

3 

Marhattahs, see Mahrattahs, 48 If. j 

55,58, 61, 60 

Mari Buehiun, vib in the Punjab 

3 n. 

Marts' Panjabi, forts ... 

... 3 and u. 

Mari Tappa, in the Punjab 

0 

... ... w 

Marriage of Bulmik’s Daughter, 

Chuhra 

legend 

23 IT. 


Marriage, customs, among the Chins, 212 f. ; 
among the Punjab Hill Tribes, 272, 275 ff. ; 
of Hindus, 278 f, ; of widows, 280; kinds 
of, 282 ; eight forms of 370 n. 


Marsh, Mr., E. I. Co.’s servant, at Dacca ... 174 
M fir war, afcd the Kshatriyas ... ... 207 ; 270 

Mary, the Virgin ... 177 

m nsdn or jart, a cure; also a burning-place, 
or demon, 19 ; called chhatd. ... ... 52 

mashnl, figured cloth ... »«» 14 

Masulipatam, M asLepo tan, visited by R, Bell 101 
Mas tin, sub-section of the Hair Sun a is ... 52 

Mathura, sacked under AhSnad Shah. 51, 60, 

61 and n.; 62, 64, 70; and Jar&sandha, 382 

Mati&na, for Fag ft Hill pargand 33 

Mdtris, water nymphs 304 

Man, tn. W. of Furrukhabad, 14 and n. ; Mali 

Rashida bad A. ... 69 and n. 

Mauud, a weight, old Anglo-Indian term ... 252 
Maurer, and the Nicobarese languages. 317 ; 321 


Mayayamala, an excrementitious product. 376 n. 
Mayikaiuala, ail exerementitious product 376 n. 

May ura, poet 151 

mcjiod-vten , in Tibet ... 87, 8$, 97 

medallions, wised and painted, in the Basgo 

Monastery ... 87 IV. 

medicines among the Pail jab Hill Tribes ... 315 
Mi(jhdmrh(lHa % a work by K&lidftsa ... ... 287 

nUhtds, wazirs or kdrdars , temple overseers. 273 f. 
Merchants of the Pafij&b Hill Tribes ... 274 


Morn tunga-'a Pmbandh ach i ntdnian i, 1 59 ; 

163 u. ; 167 and n. ; 168 and u. ; 109, 170 * 

and n. ; 171 n. 

Messona, tn., seat, of the silk manufacture. 174 ff, 
Methetchya, Nicobarese standard of reckon- 
ing ... ... ... ... 365 

Mian Ribi, the Cult of, by II. A, Rose 32 

Miamviili, totemism in ... ... ... ... 52 

MidnApur 'celts’ 53 

migrations of the Hill Brahmans ... 206; 272 

Mih mb, a descendant of Dahak ... ,1 

Mihrabad, near Audh ... ... 67 

Mih tar Mftsa, Mosob ... ... 21 n. 

Minas, Minis, 5; aborigines of India ... 209 

Minorca, isles 174 # 

Mi-pham-mgoti, Lama and viceroy of Leh ... 92 

Mirasi, caeto ... * ... '21 

Miiath, tn , and Ahmad ShAAi 50, 00 

Mir b 1 m lam Rasftl, alias Mir Man j hie ...08 £ % 

Mir Jumlah, Sadr-n^-sudur, and ALirnad 

Shah, 47 ; and Thos. Pratt 174 

Mir Munftn or M 11 ’i 11 - u 1 - M fc u 1 k - ( M amm)- whose 
daughter was betrothed to Ahmad Sh&h ... 

10 ; 43 and n. ; 45 ff. ■ 70 

Mimwal, near Sialkot # 

Mir Sahib, for Slier Audaz Khan. 12, 14 if.;' 

50 f. , 56 1 ; 50 ; 61 if . ; 68 f. 
Mirza BalA son-in-law to Aziz-ud-din. ' 04, 70 
MirzA Tahmasp, Miskim, a slave JO 

Missionaries, American Baptist, ainbng the 
duns 200 m* 2Jl 
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IHijtu | ‘Abdallah §&hib who Adopted Sher 
, Awdftr JChft a ... •» •«• ^ 

.JUfeaKutery rain. in W • Tibet .#A *•* 85, #7 {. 

, MoagebeU, Slonte Bello or Gibello, Etna, 
tr - . 175 and n. 

< Mongol Mon.atery in Tibet, ’Sogpoi mGonpa, 

A ^ T Q7 

Yf **• ••• ’** 

Mongols in 9Shet ... 85, 87 

Mpmg *W«i, Chin, teacher ... »*» ... 209 

worshipped ... **• ... 304 

Mon*Khmer languages, 180; and the Nico- 

haxtm 216; 318; 357 

monutnents, among the PaRjAb Hill Tribes... 272 
Moores, Muhammadans, 10 1 ; in Tangier. 174 n. 
Morrisse, Oapfc. of the Pr evidence ... ... 177 

Moses, Mihtar MUsA, among the Chuliras, 

21 and n.; 107; 137 

Mother ‘Li, The Great Parent, worshipped l>y 

tl^ Ohins 204 ff. ; 208, 211, 213 f 

movanntU, Kanait leaders, 265; or thdkurs ... 268 

1 Jlrigiwada, a Muni 159 

Myigftnkagupta, father of Padmagupta ... 150 

Mfindlaianffi , a lotus-root 155 

MuMrak SMh, SultAn •«• ••• ••• 7 

Mughals in the FaGjAb, 7 , and Ahmad Sh&h, 

67 ; 264 

Muhammad, SultAn of Ghor .. ... 4, 5 n* 

lluhnmmad Hasan, probaoly GhulAm Hasan 

or Samtn ... 10 f , 64 

Muhammad 9»diq» Sukjianwar, brother of 

GbulAm Hasan 10 

Muhammad S&lih, Bher AndAz Khan Bahadur. 11 
Muhammad ShAh III. ... ... ... ••• 5 

Muhammad Sh&h, and the Khokhara ... 8 

Muhammad Tughlaq Sb&h, and the Khokhara 5 

Muhammadan, and Hindu names used toge- 
ther, 2 n. ; Scriptures, among the Paiij&b 
B i l l Trihop, 264; migrations, 270; mar- 
riages, 278; puberty customs 281; dead, 
disposal of ... H« ...283 f«; 290 

Muhammadans, and totemism, 51 ; Moores, 

104 ; conquered M&lva and GujarAt, 171, 

2$4; dress of, etc. 372,374 

Mohtn&d of Ghazni ••• ® 

Mn Vul-Mulk, Mannd, 10, whose daughter 
* married ‘ImAd-ul-Mulk ... 43 and n , 70 

Mnfczn’d-Bhi, ravaged Lahore ... ... 4 

" w tukh a marriage custom * 276 

MM, a Star ... «• ^ 

M&lar&ja, founder of the Ohaulukyas of 

AttUhilapattana 151 

Mulbe, ha W. Tibet ... * 97 

m%s**u*m*> a chief ... h. ...66 f. 

Mwtaji, HSU State 35 

Mania or YfiApatir^a II 159 i 

# 165 ff ; 169 £; 171 and n.; 172 

wvqaddam or ngr&id, a tax gatherer 961 



muqaiyash, decorated .« 66 

Mur&d IV\, recaptured Bagdad from the* 
Persians ... ... M* .♦* 126 m 

Muralas, in the NavasdhaB&nlcachariia. 157 n. ; 171 

musdbih, a courtier ... 39 

Musalman, as k, of LadAkli M » 92 

Musalmans, the Baltis ... ... ... ... 91 

Muscat!, visited by R. Bell ... ... 101 f, 

Mykenae blades ¥+9 5*4 

Myvabolam, Bimlinuts, old Anglo-Indian * 
term ... ... •** ... ... ... 252 


Nachchi#&rkki$iyar, commentator, on the 

Jivnhachintdmani ... ... 289 

ndd or ox, worshipped ... ... *M ... 304 

NAdaun, in Kotl^kr 33, 34, 37 

Nadinah, tn. and Ahmad Sb&li 60 

NAdir Shah’s invasion of Hindustan, It; and 

Ahmad SMh ...63m 

NAga kings in RAjput&nft ... 172 

ndgaddraka, snake-youth ... ... ... 157 

NAga-Kshatnyas «*• «M 172 

NAgamambA, queen to Npisirhha ... ... 352 

NAgari writing Hi ... 149 

N&gar Mall of Akbar&bad, opposed Ahmad 
ShAh ... ... ... ... ... ... 65 

Nag-bansi or Takshak, the descendants of 
BeoiAsAhsA ... ... ... ... 1 

Nag Ohauth, or Mah&su, four gods 255 

ndg dCvtd , snake god 304 

NAg Panohamt, festival .. ... ... ... 302 

Nagpdr, home of the aborigines ill ••• 269 

NAgpur Pra^asti, list of Paramara kings, 

165 and n.; 172 

Nab An, and the K^hatriyas ... ... 267 ; 270 

naluMrds ... ... A*. ... 304 

ndik, Naagg ... ... ... ... ... 98 

Nam, near Simla 34 

Najib JChftn, commander under Ahmad ShAh, 

12, 15 and n ; 16, 44 L; 51, 60, 62 ff; 66, 70 
nakskatar, evil star ... ... ... ... 312 

namaz- i-maghrib, sunset prayers ... ... 59 

Nam!n- AndAr Nambi arranged the Tamil 
Scriptures in «•* 288 n. 

NAnak, Gurft 81 ; 136 ; 142 

Nancowry, O. Nicoharese, 617 f. ; do Roups* 
torfF’s dictionary of ... ... ... ... 369 

Nanda, traditional half-brother of Buddha. 119 n, 
ndn-i-tanak, thin bread ... ... «.« ... 17 

Narain, g. ••• 256, 261 

NArAini Bali ShrAdh, a funeral ceremony ... 284 
Narasa or Nrisiihha ... ... ... ... 352 

Narasirhha or Narst ... ... ... ... 167 

Narelah, tn., and AJjimad SMh « ... 70 
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Naim ad A (Rev A), goddess in the Navas dha- 

'Sdnkachurita. • 154 if. 

nardl ptijd> secret ceremony * ••• 208 

ndru khuhn, a marriage custom ... ...283 

Narsingb, g. ... ... ... 298, 300 

Narwarkot »M Ml M* ... 75 

nasaqchts , armed messengers ... 1C 1; 46 II,; 50 f. 

Nasliudi, on the Pabar riv. 258 

Nasi k cave inscription 172 

Nnsket, a work 28 1 

Nat, a spirit among the Chins... ... 207 ff. 

Nathfl, a Chuhra name 19 

Nausliera, in., in Chuhra legend. 79 f„ 82 f.; 

106, 109 

navagraha homa , a ceremony connected with 

the planets *• 379 

Navasahas&nka, Sindlmraja ... 150 and n.; 

151 and n.; 153 and n ; 154 ff.; 165, 169 ft. 
NavasahaB&hkacharita of Padmagupta or Pa- 
rimala, by the late Prof. G. Biihler and 
Dr. Th. Zachariae. I. — The Manuscript, 

149. II. — The Author, his time and work, 

150. III. — Quotations from, 151 f. IV. — 

The Navasdhasdnkacharita , 153. V. — 

Analysis of the Poem, 154 2. VI. — His- 
torical Events from it, 159 ft.; genealogical 
tree of the Paramara kings of Dhuva and 
Cjjain, 165 ; details concerning them ...166 if 

Nazareth, visited by E. Bell ... 177 and n., 178 

Nazir or Seeer, an official 125 and n. 

Neog, in the Himalayas 37 

New Year’s Day, ceremony at Nycmo, 88; 

among the Panjab Hill Tribes 302 

Ngag-dbang-rgya-mthso, a Lama, contem- 
porary of k. Sengge-rnam-rgyal 86 

ngapi, pickled fish 210, 215 

mNgaris, ancient name of W. Tibet 94 

NiAzis, a tribe ... ... ... ... ... 9 

Nicobarese languages ... 181 ff. ; 217 if; 

317 if., 353 ft. 

nief liana, a receptacle ... ... ... ... 119 

Nigalfls, Panjab Hill sect 311 

Nigliva inscription 119 

Nika) a, near Lahore ... * 5 

Nilab, home of the Gakkhars 8 

Ninduna, a pargand ... ... 9 

Nineveh, or Neneveigh, visited by E. Bell, 

129 f. 

Nirandar Cbandar, BAjA of Kangra 2G8 

Nirmand copper-plate inscription ... 349 n. 

Nissowanas, sub-division of the Hihi&ns. 3 and n. 

Nor-'adzin, a princess of Lad&kh 87 

N6r&tAs, festivals 301 

Nor&trf, festival. 

Norham harpoon 54 

Not&re,ia Garhwal 261 


Notes on the Chins of Burma, by the Bevd. 
G. Whitehead. — Religion, 204 f , ; Tribal 
System, 206; Propitiatory Ceremonies, 207; 
Spirits, 208 ; Cosmology, Witches, Law, 209; 
Manner of Life, Tattooing, 210; Burmese 
Influence, 211 ; Customs— Marriage, 212 f.j 


Burial... 214 1 

Notes on Ancient Administrative Terms and "" 
Titles in the Panj&b, by ll. A. Rbse. 348 ff. 

Nrisimha, Narasa, son of l^vara ... ... S£2 

Numeral co-efficients, Nioobai'ese, 333; nu* 
morals ... ... ... ... ... 361 ff. 

Nunnery ruins at Nyemo 88 

Nurd bud, S. of Agrah, contains the tomb of 

Gann A, Begam ... 44 n. 

Nur-ui-hasan Kh&n, Sayyid, of Bilgr&m ... 68 


Nusrat, a Khokliar chief, 8, defeated by Timdr ; 

6 and n. 

Nya-khri-btsanpo, • a Lord of the earth* ... • 86 
Nyemo, in W. Tibet, inscriptions at ... 85 ft. ; 97 
Nyima-rnam-rg^yal, k. of LadAkh ... 86, 92 * 

Nyurla (sNyungla) in W. Tibet, votive tablet - 
at ... ... ... ... ... ... 92 


Oaths, among the Chuhras, 19; the PanjAb 

Hi 11 Tribes ... 80p 

Obamamba, wife of Nrisimha ... ... ...352 

Occupations, Clmhra, 29; of the Pan jab Hill 

Tribes „ 372 f. 

odhru , high official 351 

Oeiros, bay of, probably Bay Wagers. 174 and n. 

ok mi, skilled Chin teacher ?. 208 

Omens, among the Chuhras, 19; the Pafij&b 

Hill Tribes * ... 306 f. 

Onge-Jiirawa, Outer Andamanese TVibee, 21 7, 

220; languages, 239 ff. ; 243 f. ; vocabula- * 

nes «... 246 £f. 

Ootacamund ... — 83 

opium, among the Paujab Hill Tribes. 274, 315 

Oram Zebb, Magull ... 125, 132* 

Orang-bukit, wild Majays ... ... ,318 

Orang-utau, wild Malays 318 

Ormous, Ormuz 102 and n.; 103 and n. 

Ornaments, among the Panjab Hill Tribes ... 372*. 

ox or nad, worshipped 304 * 

Oxinden, Sir George, Oxenall, President of 
Suratt, 1662-69 ... * ...101 and n.; 103 .11. 

Pabar, riv. ;262 

Pabasi, g.... ... ... 2o5, 259 f.; 261 and D« 

Pa<?o d’ Arcos, Passe Darkas, tn. noar Lisbon, * 

, 174 and 

Padmagupta or Parimala, author of the Na- 

vasdhasdhkacho'rita 149 ff* 

Pad masimba, other forms ... a ... **. 167 


INDEX. 


Pdhrt, a record-keeper .. 350 f . 

P&kpattan, the ancient Ajfldlian ... 5 n. 

pdldl, Toda, a milkman*.. ... ... ... 83 

Palankwe, Andamanese Tribe ... 246 

Fal&ri, in the Hill States ... 35 

Palestine, the travels of R. Bell and J. Camp- 
bell in 98 ff. ; 125 fe. ; 173 ff. 

P4li, PaSj&b pargand 9 ... 69 

Pallava, saint, ancestor of the Plaud sept ... 52 

p*lsrd, an official 351 

P&lwt, til. in Sirmnr 34 

I ptotoch g&vyd, mixture used in purification 

ceremonies 289, 297 

panchjfy 313 

panchak shdnti, propitiatory hymns ... ... 309 

panohdyat, council 273 

punch ratan , five gems ... ... 305 

pandanue , paste ... 347 

Ptedavae, and the Cult of ELaneti ... 35; 263 f 
P&ndavs ... ... ... ... ... 21 ff. 

P&ngi wiz&rat ... ... ... ... 850 f- 

panild , feast 313 

P&nipat, victory of .. ... 10 

pdni-watrd, pimples 51 

Pafij&b, home of tbe Khokhara and Gakkhars. 1 

Pafij&b and Totemism ... ...51 f. 

^afij&b, Notes on Ancient Administrative 

Terms and Titles in 348 ff t 

PaSj&b Hill Tribes, A report on, from a 
Native point of view, by Mian Durga 
Singli. — Tribes, Tribal Designations, 264 f . ; 
History of Migrations — Tables of Hill 
Sections— dBr&hmans, 266; Rdjpdts,267; Vai- 
6yas, 208 ; Slldras, 509 ; Mendicants, Tribal 
Head-Quarters, 270; Genealogical Tables, 

271 ; Monuments, Caste Marriages, Totem- 
•ism, Tribal Names, 272; Public Assemblies, 
Deities, 273 ; Trade, Artizans, 274; Marriage 
Customs, 275 f. ; Divorce, Polyandry, Pros- 
titution, 277 ; Inheritance, 278 ; Tribal de- 
tails, 279 ; W idows , Household customs, 280 ; 
Adoption ,• Puberty, 281 ;*Betrothal, Marri- 
age, 282 ; Death, 283; Purification, 289 ; Re- 
ligion, Gods, 290 fif. ; Worship, Ghosts and 
• Spirits, 296; Initiation, Sect, Priests, 297; 
Places of worship, Sacrifices, 298 f. ; Fes- 
tivals, 300 ffi. ; Animism, Worship, of Spi- 
rits, 303 ; of Ancestors, 805; of Animals and 
Trees, Omens, 306 f.; Sumptuary and 
Naming Customs, 308 ; Magic, Charms, 
Possession, Exorcism, Dreams, Spirit pro- 
pitiation, Evil Eye, 309 ; Fortune-telling, 

. Illness, 31 0 ; Abstention from Foods, Tribal 
'Descent, Customs on Eating, Restrictions 
as tc Woipen, 811; Pronouncing Names and 
Words, Courtesy Titles, Agricultural Su- 
perstitions, 312 ; Food and Drink, 313 ; Din- 


ing Customs, 314; Stimulants and Medicines, . 

31 5 ; Social Customs and Intercourse, 370 fV 
Clothing and Ornaments, Dancing and Sing- 
ing, Occupations and Professions, 372 f. ; 
Agriculture, Land Rights, etc. ... 374, f. 

Pannuloe, perhaps the modern Kaslian. 128 and n. 

P annum Jats ... ... 3 

Parabralimd, the supreme spirit ... 376 n. 

Par&li, Eiil j9ar<7a*kt 33,37 

Panun&ras of M&lava. 150; 157, 159, 161 n„ 

162 and n., dynastic list, 165; 166 and n., 167 fit* 
Para m ar am ahi bh r it, a name of Siudhur&ja ... 155 
Parara&ravarhdaketu, a name of Sindlmmja... 150 
Paras Ram, ancestor of the Kshatriya ... 267 

pardd nishin , secluded women 41 

pargands , 33 ff.; 274; orm andala, 350 andn.; 

351 and n. 

Parbalah, in the Panjfib ««• tM f * 

Pariar, in the Undo District of Oudh, its 

prehistoric implements 53 f. 

Parikshit, k., successor of Yudhishthira ... 

376, 384 

Pari mala or Padmagupta, q.v 149 ff. 

pdrZt, fairies ... ... ... ... 296, 304 

PdrSvdbhyudaya , a work by Jinaefciiftch&rya. 287 

ParavaniUha-Tirthamkara ... 287 

Pdrvati, goddess 378, 330 f. 

Pasand Khan, Shdb, a commander under 

Ahmad Sh&k ... ... 56 

pa-'aan ‘ sayd , Chin teacher or priest ... 207 fir. 

Pashu-pati ••• 263 

Passe Darkas, Pa<?o d’ Arcos, q. v. ... 174 and in 

pasture, among the Pafij/lb Hill Tribes ... 875 

Pat aid, a character in the Navasdhasdhkacha - 

Ylt(X ... ... ••• lo4 ff. 

Patlians, a sect 264 

Pathrdlii, sub-section of tbe G births 52 

Patna 100 n. 

Patnali ‘A^imabdd M< **• ...68 n. 

pattd , a leaf ••• 52 

pattu, blanket ... ... 851 

Patwal, riv. in the Himalayas ... ... 261 

patwdri , an official ... ... 351 

Paulinists, Pollistians, the Jesuits ... 102 and n. 
Paulomi, wife of Kasyapa 101 

Paimdraka, an enemy of Krishna ... ... 879 

F&v&gadh, Pavakadurga, fort in C. Gujar&t. 



166 n. 

paxen-zeng , Cliin burial offering 

214, 216 

Payar, riv... 

270 

Pegu-Tenasaerim Coast, tradition of a ’ 

Nico- 

barese migration from 

... 360 

pehrd, feast ... 

... 318 


penates , deceased fore- fathers, worshipped 
by the Chins ... ... ... 204, 206, 208 

Periyapurdncm , Tamil work by S^kkijdr ... 

288 and n* 


404 


INDEX, 




Persia, S., copper implements, 54 ; and the 
irtfcvels of R. Bell and J. Campbell •*•98 ff. ; 

# 126 ft.; 1 78 ff, 

Persian characters in Shell inscription 93 

Peaans or Pisans * M * 179 and n. 

Pesh&war and Ahmad Sh&b 

Ph&gO, in the Himalayas ... ••* 87,42 

phases of the moon, among the Nicobarese... 367 
Pjbe, on the Indus, votive tablet at **• 92 

Pbyang, vil. in Tibet ... ... ••• 88 f ; 92 

Pile Bheddl, Br&hman sept 82 

pilgrimage among the Pauj&b Hill Tribes ... 270 

pipal tree 255,272,306,311 

Piprahwa Vase Inscription ... 1 17 ff. 

pindli, an idol 43 

pirdhan, a light wrapper .. 18 

pir ghdzi, tomb of Ladalut Kh&n, in K&ngra. 4 

pi re, saints 290 

pisacha, a form of marriage ... ... 376 n. 

Pischel, Prof., on the Piprahwa Vase inscrip- 
tion ... ... ... ... ... 119 ft 

pitm paksh, dark half of lunar month, 289 ; 
ancestor’s fortnight ... ••• ... ... 305 

pitns , manes .379 

Plaisanfc, Father, and the Nicobarese 

language ... 317 

Plaud, sub-section of the Mair Sun&rs ... 52 

Plaung * Saw, Chin, rain fairy ... ••• 208 

Poh Klai, Ceres, among the Ohms ... ••• 207 

Pbi * Kleuk, Chin, Lord of the Under Woild, 

206 f., 215 & 

Pojarli, near JungA 34 

Pollistians or Pauhmsts ... ... 102 and n. 

polyandry, among the Khokhars, 1 ; the 
Todas, 84, the PaSj&b Hill TnbeB... ... 277 

polygyny, among the Todas ... ... ... 84 

Poona and the Bohr&s 268, 270 

Port Blair, in the Andamans ... 217, 219, 246 

Porfcman, Hr M V — Comparative Grammar 
of the South Andaman Languages, 183 ; 220 , 

221 and n. , on The Fire Legend, 222 ; 245 
f. ; on roots, 232 , 236 L; Onge-Jarawa 

words, 239 ff , Vocabulary 246 ff. 

Portugal^ and Muecatt in 1650 ... 101 

and n.$ 102 n.; 103 and n. 
Portuguese language in the Nicobars ... 319 
Porvaroi for Param&ras ... ... 16 C n. 

post, poppy "head or capsule ... ... 20, 105 n. 

potatoe trade among the PaHj&b Hill Tribes. 274 

Potter’s Field, the 179 and n. 

Powar for Paramdras ... ... ... 166 n. 

Powargada, a fort ... ... 166 n. 

Prabandhas , Jaina, on the Chaulakyas and 
Param&ras ... h. »«« ... 170 ff. 

Pr&g, Allahabad , M ... ... 266 

Prahl&dana, a Param&ra ... ** ... 166 

prajdpatyam, a form of marriage ... 376 n. 


Prakrit W ords occurring inPischoPs "Gram* 
matik der Prakrit Spracheu * Appendix, 

pralaya, distinction ... ... Ml ... SSB 

Pram&ra, old form of Param&ra* m 166 % 
Pratt, Thos. of Bacca ... ... *. 178 f. 

pregnancy, among the Pafij&b Hill Tribes ... 286 
Prester John, co. visited by R. Bell 161, 

* 128, m 

priests, among the Panj&b Hill Tribes j 478 

Prithvlvallabha, a name of V&kpatir&ja II , 

185, 188 

professions, among the PaffjAb pill Tribes ...3731, 
prostitution, among the Pafijab Hill Tribes, 

277, 378 

pmllava, a leaf •a. ... ... ... 52 

Ptolem&cus on the Param&ras... 106 »♦, 172 n. 


«•* **. 168 n* 

the Chins, 210; the, 

... 281 


Puars and Param&ras ... 
puberty customs, among 
Paftj&b Hill Tribes .. 

Puj&rli, Himalayan vil. .#* 282 * 

Pulo Milo, Nicobar isl. ... ... ... *#* m 

Pulum&yi, Andhra k., Siri-Pulu. ... 172 and », 

Punnar, Hill pargand ... ... ... ... 38 

Pun war, for Param&ra ... 166 tx 

Pur&nas ... ... ... ... 264 

pHtranmdshi , full moon 43, 301, 813 

Purification, among the PaSj&b Hill Tribes, 2$9 
Purohita, priest ... ... ... 162 n.; 271, 879 

Purushotfcama, a title of Vishnu •«# see 378 
Pfirvapurdvia, that portion of the Mahd- 
purdna composed by Jmasdn&eh&rya ... 287 
pueman sammit karam, a marriage custom*. 283 
Putupettantipura (P) pillar of victory at ... 852 
Pwo-Karon alphabet, among the Chins. 206 n 
sPyan-ras-yzigs ; Avalokitesvara 86 


Q&dirganj, in the Etah dist , and Abroad 
Sh&h ... ««« 15, 70 

Qalandar KMn. envoy to Ahmad ShAh ... 70 • 
Qamar-ud-din KMn, a noble, and .Abroad 
Sh&h 45, 47 ; or I’tim&d-ud-daulah ... 66 tu 
Qandah&r, and the Ghori tribe 1, 2 and n.; 

and Ahmad Shah ... ... ... 68, 

qardwal, skirmishers ... ... ... ' ... w 

Qasfir, S -£, of L&hor ... ... ... 17 And n. 

Qiz/ilb&sh clothes ... * ... ... 59 

Qubbah*i*shdh< the SMh’s copula ... , ... 58 

qdr, an armed retinue ... ... 58 

qUruq, Kourouk, a prohibition *.* 126 and n. 

quwdcM bdeht, the ... ... ... ... 60 


Rab-brtan lhartse, Basgo castle 

v 


*>Mt 

raw c*ops v . ... 286, 876 

Rabetan-lha-rtse, a royal palace fn* Basgo 
fort • ... MW ... ... 4'0i 85 
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Radio, (Pftai near Teheran), visited by 
R* Bell **« ••• ... ... 128 

Eftddp&ti *■» RatfcapiUi or the Rashtrakdfca 
king Ko^iga ••• *H • •• lit 164 

tn. or co., and k. Siyaka Ml **• 168 

£ae B&l, ruler of the Salt Range 4 

Rakiv tribe in in ••• in ••• 271 

R&htt, evil star ... Ml IM III 266. 297 

SMtiuu, a tribe ... •«« ••• ... 275 

Bai Bhim or Bhalin, a chief . 7 and n. 

Rai Ghalib, a chief 7 

rainbow, among the Chins ... ... ... 209 

Rai S&rang, a Gakkhar ... ... ... 9 

BAM, a Uka of JungA, 34, or RAtha 37 

Baj&na, Hill pargand ... 83 

Raj& Vfr RMn, founder of Kangra w ... 3 

Bdj£ndra-Cho}adevH, alias Kulotturiga- 
Choi a I, or Sumgandavirtta-Ckola, names of 

Anap&ya Chela.. ...288 and n. 

Bfij<$ndra-Chola I., or Gangaikonda-Ckoia. 288 n. 
Raj pur, prehistoric implements from ... 53 

Rftjpuiuna 98; and the Nftgd Kings ... 172; 265 

R&jpffts, 4*1 ; and totemism ... ... ... 52 

Rfijpftts, among the Panjab Hill Tribes, sub- 
divisions decided by descent, 264 ; or Chha- 
tris, 265, 271, table of sections of, etc., 


267 ff. ; marriage rules, 275 ft’.; death 
customs, 283; food, FIX; titles, 312; Sain- 

tation, 370 f. ; occupations ... 

... 372, ff. 

rdkshasa, a form of marriage ... 

376 and n., 378 

Ram plundered Ceylon 

... 136 142 

R&ma, g ••• mi 

298 

Rain iJ bandar, ancestor of 

the liujpflts, 

conquered Ceylon 

... 41 f.; 302 

Ramaehandva ... ... ... 

... ... 53 

RtVnmdeva, a fjavam&ra k. ... 

... ... 166 

R&m&gr&ma stupa 

118 

Ramah, visited by R. Bell 

179 

Ramangada or Ya6obhata, minister of Sin- 

dkur&ja. ... ••• 

... 154 ff., 172 

oRanidyana ••• 

265 

R&mgangft, riv ^ *♦• 

... ... 69 

RAmgarh-Hill inscriptions ... 

... , ' ... 118 

Ram Ltl4 ceremony 

CO 

o 

o 

R&mpffr, Hill par gaud ... 

••• ••• 33 

RAmsar," Ckuhpa legend of ... 

... ...21 fi 

ran Maui, a cookshop ... 

163 n. 

Rangoon ... ••• ** ... 

•»* 106 

Ranj& Rlioj, in Ohuhra legend 

75 

Ranvin Sairi and the Kanaits... 

••• 2/3 

R46 . ChhabltA of Delhi, ancestor of the 

Bagga sept ... 

mi 51 

rash is, stars of fate ... •#. 

307 

Basin or Raisin, M., of Lyons, 

and R. Bell, 


128 and a.; 129 

finish, Hill State, feudatory of Keonthal ... 33, 

36, 42 


RAthis, RAjpfit section i»i .it ... ... 268 

R&thors of Mdnekin or M&lkhed . J69 

Ratnachflda, character m the Nmmdhatdn'ka- 

charita #M 154, 157 ff. 

Eatnavatl, tn 157 if. 

Rata PM, son of Sanda 2 and n. 

Rdut (Marathi) = horse-soldier ... 348 u. 

Rfivati, daughter of Rivata 876 

Havcrty, Major, on the Khokhars and Gak- 
khars ... ... ... ... 1, 6 n., 7 n., 8 n. 


Rdvi, riv 

Rawal Deo, riffled of Jungd ... ... 34, 37 

75, 253 

Rdwat (Guxarati) = horse-soldier ... 348 n. 

Ritwats, a RdjpOt section ... ... 268 

Rdwin, Hill pargarui 33 

Ray, Mr. Sidney, on the application of the 
Theory of Universal Grammar ... 181, 183 ; 

221, 342 n! 


Razlyyat Sultana assisted by the Khokhars... 5 
Reggio, Rcgium, in Italy ... ... ... 175 

Rehrs, a caste 373 ff. 

Religion of the Cbins, 204; of the Panjab 

Hill Tribes 290 ff.; 371 ; 374 

remarriage, among the Panjab Hill Tribes, 

277 ; of widows 280 

Reva, Narmada or ’Sa£ankaB0ti riv., and 
goddess, in the Navaxdhasdnkacharita , 154 if. 


Rice, modem Anglo-Indian term 252 

rice-beer, Jcaung 206 if., 212 if. 

Ridgeway, Prof., on Persian copper imple- 
ments . ... ... 54 

Riliifin, a Panjab sept, probably the RiMus, 


2 and n. 

Rink, Dr., and the Nicobarese languages ... 317 

nfvika 376 n# 

Rivata or Raivata, k. of Anarta 370 

rnam-rgyal , dynastic name of the second 

dynasty of Lch 

Hoops tor ft', F. A, de, and the Nicobarese 
languages Ml • »• 317, 321, f„ 353, 369 

Rokclfth soldiers under Ahmad Shall, 15, 60, 





66, 67 

Rohtas, fort, founded ... 

IM 

• M 

... 9 

roll , saffron ambergris ... 

... 

•M 

... 316 

Rosen, Danish Missionary, and the Nicobarese 

languages 

... 

IM 

... 317 

rot, a loaf ... ... ... 

• t. 

If* 

35,42 

Rudar, Siva, 254, or Ruddar 

... 

Ml 

261 ff. 

Rudraditya, minister of Vakpatiraja 11, 

169 f. 

Rukmab&hu=Rukmi ... 

• •• 

Ml 

... 377 

Rukmakesa=Rukmi ... 

Ml 

Ml 

-. 377 

Rukmanetra=Rukmi 

IM 

ff* 

... 377 

Rukmaratha=Rukmi ... 

»*• 

ff# 

... 377 

Rukrni, son of Bhishmaka 

• M 

376 U 

380, 383 


Rukmini Kalyanam, by G. R. Subram iah 
Pantulu 376 ff. 
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RummindSi and Buddha relics ••*118 and n, 

119,124 

Kdpar, ( ArAbar ), and the Khokhars, 6 f . ; 

and the Muhammadans ... *.* 268, 270 

RArA, a Chubpa name ... ... ••• ••• 19 

Sa'Adat KMn, Afridf Afghan ... ... ... 12 

•Sachl, wife of Indra ... 162 and n. 

sacrifices, among the Chins, 207 ; called 
BhundA, among the Punjab Hill Tribes 

298 f. ; 305. 

8addgat(pravj'itta t meanings of ... 163 n. 

Sadpor, ( Baltiatan ) inscriptions ... 95 if. 

$adr-us-?adur, chief almoner *.. 64 

6adA„ in Patiala... 39 

Sa ’dullak Khan, a Rohelali Nawab ... 66, ff , 69 

and n. 

SA6r, fair at Kkad Ashnl in Keonthal, 41 ; or 

ShAri ... .*. * ... ... 302 I 

Saf(Jar Jang, NawAb and Ahmad Sh&to 11, 

14 f., 16 n., 17 

SagAi or SotA, form of betrothal 282 

Sahasanka^SindliurAia ••• ••• 156, 165 

sdhemavetrah , golden staff ,*• 159 

Sdhityadarpana , a work ... ... ... 153 

Saks wan, par garni, in the United Provinces . 69 
Baifipur or Safipur, adopted home of Slier 

Andaz Khan ... 12 and n. 

Saif-ud-dauluk, Nawab, cliief almoner under 

Aziz-ud-din 64, 68 

Sain dynasty, of which are the Keonthal 

Rajas 42 

Baivas, among the PafijAb Hill Tribes, 

probably the Shukan Brahmans 266 ! 

n.; 272, 290, 297, 3U 
feaiva Tamil Scriptures, Tirumurai ... 288 n. 

Saiyids ... ... ... ... ... ... / 7 

Saka=:Musa3man ... ... ... ... 352 

Baka era, 170 ; or year, 820=287 A. D. ... 287 
Buki Singh, Raja, a recollection of Sakyamu- 
ni, introduced Buddhism into the Punjab 

Hills 268 

Bakiuks, a caste 290, 297, 314 

Bakti, goddess ... ... 290 I 

Baktis, among the Punjab Hill Tribes ... 272 
Sakyannmi=Buddha, a recollection of 268 n. 
Bakyas, “ brethren of Buddha’" in the Piprah- 

wa Vase inscription 117 ff. 

&UAr Jang, Nawab, and Ahmad Shah 67, 70 

sale, a measure ... , 207 

Salim Khan, a chi of 8n. 

Salim Shah, Sultan IslAm and the Gakkhars. 9 

Sallammity, tn. visited by R. Bell 133 

SalnA Patti, vil. in 1U win garb 268 

Salt Range, home of the Gakkhars ... ... 1 

Salutations among the Punjab Hill Tribes ... 370 


Salva, k, ... ... ••• ... , ... 376, 379 

SAmAna, in the PafijAb «M .**#„ »+« 7 

Sain an g s of the Malay Peninsula, congeners 

of the Andamanese . ... 2|7; 246 

Samdhan, vil. on the Ganges, nearFarrukfei- 
bAd ... ... ... ... ... ... 10 

Samding Monastery on the Yamdok Lake ... 88 
Samin, QhulAm Hasan, author of the Shardtf* 
i-usmdni ... ... /.. ... ... 10 f, 

Saminatha Aiyar, Pandit, on the Jimkachintd- 

&5 

Samutlialla near Lahore, scene of a Kkdkh&r 
defeat ... ... ... ... «*, ... 5 

Sanctuary, in Keonthal , 41 

SAndA, a KokrAnA RAjA founded SAndar in 

the PafijAb 2 and n. 

Sandal BAr, in the PafijAb ... 2 and n. f 8 n. 

SAndar, c. in the PafijAb ... ... 2 

SAndi, tn. in Oudh ... ... ... 67 

feani, evil star 266, 297 

Sanjauli, in Keonthal ... ••, ... 8$* 

Sahkachuda „ 157 

sanhalp , alms 

Sahkkapala, k. of the NAgas,in the Navasdka- 
sdiikacharita ... ... ... 154 f #> 158 f # 

SankrAut SAwani, festival ... ... ... 302 

*<*nsdr 378, 384 

Sanskrit, vehicle of the Jaina religions works, • - 
285 ; poems, and the story of Jivaka ... 286 
Sanyas! caste, originally mendicants, 270 f., 279 

283, 290, 370, 373 

SAOni, festival ... ... 303 

Saphet, Safhet, tn., in Palestine, visited J>y 

K. Bell 178 

Sdrada (Kashmir) characters in inscription 98 

Bdrada, writing 149 

SAradA, < £63 

SarAe Nabi, near MathurA ... # ... ... 61 

SArang KhAn, general under MahmOd ShAh 

II., defeated the Khokhars 5 f. 

Saraogis, section of the BaniAs ... 268 ; 3C3 # 

Sarasvati, goddess ... 150 n, f 164 

Saras wa^i, riv. and tile SArsuts ... 266/ 279 

sarbandd , dresses ... 308 

SardAr Khan, a Mughal ... 67 

Sardinia, Sardna, and R. Bell 174* 

Sarinbe, BrAhman sept ... ... ... 52 

xaropd, eerpaw , a sash 127; dress of honour. 182 

sartshCbhd, ornaments ... *.,’808 

SArsut, or BalrAra! BrAhmans... 266, 278, 279 
Sartiras, RAjpAts of mixed descent ... ... 268 

sartor 6, children bora of customary marri- 
ages 276, 278 

SasAnkasfiti, riv. the NarmadA or RevA ... J&$ 
Basikanda, k. of the VidyAdkaras; in the ' 
NaviiAdhaBdukcharita ... ... 154,1571* 

BasikAnta, mt 157, 159 
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Sasiprablil, princess of the N&gas, in the 
^masdhaswi^hacharita, 150, 154; called 

Aiugd ... ... 155 ; 156 ff. ; 172 

Saspola, in Tibet, 85 ; inscription.., 86, 88, 97 ; 148 
8&t&ra, inscription from, 165 n. ; and tlie 

BOhr&s 268; 270 

S&tav&hana or H&la ... ... ...164 and n. 

Satyaguna ssss sattva-guna, quality of good- 
ness * 9 376n. 

Satyft N&r&in, festival ... . 303 

sauhrii, mtthrd, parents-in-law, etc..., 19 and n. 
Savages, (The Languages of), A Plan For 
A Uniform Scientific Record of them. 

* Applied to the Languages of the Anda- 
manese and Nicobarese by Sir Richard 0. 
Temple, 181; 1. — The Theory of Universal 
Grammar (a) The • Theory, 182 ff . ; (b) The 
Course of Grammatical Development. The 
Sentence is the Unit of all Speech, 189 t\; 

(c) Skeleton of the Theory, 191 ff.; {d) A 
Brief Exposition of The Theory, 195 ff . ; 
Table of Comparative Grammatical Terms, 
Diagrams, explaining the lines upon which 
the Theory is worked out, 198 t ; ( e ) 
Methods of Analysing the Sentence, 200 ff.; 

II. — The Theory of Universal Grammar 
% applied to the Andamanese Languages. 
Prefatory Remarks. I. — General Descrip- 
tion, 217 ff. ; II. — Grammar, 220 ff. ; III. — 
Etymology^ 229 ff. ; IV.— Phonology 
236 f.; V.— The Northern and Outer 
Groups, 238 ff ; ‘Appendices— -A. — The Fire 
Legend in the Bojigngiji Group, 215 ; B. — 
Onge Vocabularies, 246; Portman’s, 24? f.; 
Bonig’s, 249 f. ; C. — Andamanese Tribal 
Names according to the Aka -Be a Language, 

* 251; III. — The Theory of Universal Gram- 
mar applied to the Nicobarese Language. 
Prefatory Remarks, I.-— General Descrip- 
tion, 317 ff. ; II. — Grammar, 322 IT.; III.— 
Etymology, 336 ff. ; IV. — Phonology, 353; 

V. — Compaiison of Dialects, 354 ff. ; t VI. — 
Comparative Philology, 357 ff. ; Appen- 
dices — A. — Nicobarese Reckoning, 360 ff. ; 
r B. — Reckoning of the Days of the Month, 

367 ; Oar Nicobar Calendar 369 

Sayce, Prof. A. H., on Sumerian religion ... 2(H 

Sayyid Rings and the’Khokhurs 8 n. 

Sayyid tAbd-un-nabl, /aap&ir of Mathimt ... 61 
Sayyids, Muhammadan section ... ... 201 

Scanderoon or Alexandre tta, the port of 

Aleppo .. 176 and n., 177 

Bcidllia, ial. visited by II. Bell ... ... 175 

Scinda, Scynda and J. Campbell ... 103 n. 

Scott, Capt. Jonathan, and Indian History... 

10 f,; 68 n. 


Sekkilar, Oh Ola minister, author of the Tamil 

Periyapurdnam ... ... 1 288 

Seljang, -probably -ySer-leang Monastery in 
Ba-sgo Fort ... ... ... ... 85 

sfy khulli, Ohuhpa labourer ... ... ... 21 

Sen art, M., on the Piprahwa Vase inscrip- 
tion 122, 124 

Sengge-rnatn-rgval, k. of Lad&kh, 85; hymn in 

bis honoui .. . ... 86 ’ff. 

So rash, Shiraz tn. ... ... ... ... 105 

Seringapatam, stormed by I6vara ... ... 362 

Bdsh&dri, tn., Tirupati ... ... ... ... 352 

Siulh 1 Abbas, captured Ormuz in 1662. 103 n. ; 

126 n. 

Shahitba’d-din Ghorl conquered Delhi ... 266 
Shahddat-i - Tarru Ihsryarwa Jidvs- i - Muhaiti - 
mad Shah , a work by MirzA Muhammad 

Ba kh sh. Aahob 30 

Sha ban Shah. Ahmad Shah ‘Abd&li ... ... 11 

Shfthdarrah, tn. opposite Delhi 44 

SMli DuulA, shrine in Gujarat... ... ... 9 n. 

Shah Doulah, saint, in Chuhra legend ... 80 

Shahi, birthplace of Sher Andaz K h an ... 12 

SlAhis, a caste 71 f.; 82 

Sh&hjabanuMd and Ahmad Sh&h ... 11, 13 ff. ; 

• ’ 43 ff.; 48 ff ; 66 f.; 69 

Shah Mugtni or Mukim, in Chnlira legend, 

77 and n. 

Shahpur, in the PaKj&b 3 

ShAh S&fi, grandfather of ShAh Salaiman, 126 n. 
Shah Salaiman, Shaw Sollyman,105 or Sulal- 
mfm ... ... 125 and n. ; 126 n. ; 127 n. 

ShAh Wall Khan, minister of Ahmad Shall 
Abdali ... ... ... ... ... 11, 14 

Shaikha, fort in the PanjAb 3 

Shaikh Bayazid Kalkapur Sawani ... ... 9 

Shaikhs, Muhammadan sect ... ... ...‘ 264 

Shamanism, among the Turanian races, 204 ; 

the Chins ... ... ... ... ... 211 

Shambhu, g. ... ... ... ... 262 f. 

shdmldt, community ... 374 f. 

Sliamsher Bahadur, a M arhattah and Ahmad 

Shah 48 and n., 55, 58 f. 

ShanGi and Jad, a fifed of Junga ... 34, 36 

Shaneti, a tiled, of Junga ... ... 34,36 

ahankrdni ... ... ••• ... ... ... 313 

Sha nib, tn. in the PafijAb, founded by Bahrain 

of Ghor 2 

shardb , strong drink . 20 

Shathi, in the Himalayas] . 261 

shall rc, a runner ... ... 18 

Sliarva, g ... ... 263 

Shaw Sollyinan, for Sbtlh Salaiman ... 104, 125, 

128,132 

Shell, in W. Tibet, rock inscriptions at ...93 ff. 

Sketch Allahyar, the Martyr ... ... ... 11 
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Shekh Mnta^fi Husain, surnamed Allahyar 

author of tlie Hadiqat-ul-aqdlnn ... 10, 

68 n. 

Sliellac, Garnet, Buttonlac/ old Anglo-Indian 

terms 252 

Shepherd Caste among the Panjab Hill Tribes, 

271, 275 1; 2781 

Slier Andaz JChan, Saiyad, called Muham- 
Inad Salip and Mir Sahib ... Ilf.; 14, 49, 55, 

56,59,611; 68 1 
268 


Shfir Cband, Baja of Kangrii 268 

Shergadh, tn. and Ahmad Shah 60 

Sheri or SA5r, festival 302 

Slier Khan and the Khokhars 5, 8 n. 

Slier Shah, Sultan and the G&kkhars... 8 n. ; 9 
Sliibji, g. ... ... ... ••• ••• 298 

shikutd , payment in grain 274 f. 

shikothd , hereditary right 375 ! 

Shili, Hill par (/and M. ••• ••• mi 33 

Shiraz, Serash, tn. ••• ... ••• 105 

shishamtree ... ••• ••• 77 

Shivaji, g. ••• ••• ••• ••• 298 

shivdld temple ... ... ••• ••• ••• 298 

Shiv Ratri, festival ... ... ••• ••• 302 

Shiv Shankar, Sivfi, 262 

Shoemakers and Cobblers among the JPafijub 

Hill Tribes 271,274 

Shorn Pen, Nicobarese dialect, 317 if., 354 11; 
enumeration, 360 IT. ; cocoanut reckoning, 365 

Shorn b. tn. in the Pad jab, destroyed 2 

S h ora 1> wali Pahari Hill ... ••• ••• ••• 2 

shrddh, funeral ceremony, 284, 289; or kiryd 
kurm ... ... ••• ••• 305 

Shuja ud-daulah and Ahmad Shah ... 11 IT., 

45, 61, 66 ff., 69 f. 
Sliukal, a Br&liman sect ••• 264, 266, 297 f. 

Shukohabad 59 

Shu’lahpOri Begnm and Ahmad Sh&h ... 48 

Siaikot and the Khokhars 3, 4, 7 n. 

Sicily ... ... ••• ••• ••• ••• 

Sickness, among the Chuhras, 20 the Chins... 208 
Siemreap, in Siam, has famous monuments... 284 

Sigar, in the Himalayas 37 

Sikandor Shah 1., and the Khokhars 5, 7 

Sikandrah, tn Ml 15 

Sikes’, Major, copper implements 54 f. 

Sikhandaketu, a character in the Navasuhasuh - 
lavharita ... ... ... ••• 157 

Silalmra princess, wife of Vikramaditya ... 172 
Silavunti, wife of Kalak Das, the Chuhra ... 28 

Silena or Silenia in Cyprus ... ... 176 and n. 

1 Silla and Charibdis 179 

simantavutniy head jewel ... ... ... 157 

Sbiidhala or Sindhula for Sindburaja. 167, 1/0 

Simhabbata, a Par;nuAra k 167 

Simhadeva, eon of Siyaka 165 n. 

Simhala ... ... ... 352 


Simla Hill States, religious cults of 33 ff.* 

253 ff. 

Sindh-Sagar Doab 2 

Sindhula or Sirhdhala for Sindhur&ja . v 170 

SindhurAja, alius Navas&hasAnka, k. # patron 
of Padmagupta; 150 and n , 154, 171 ; 151 
and n., 153 and n., or Kum&ran&rdyana 154, 

171 ; other names ... 155 ; 156 and n„ 157 

and n.,*158 f., 164 ff„ 169 ff. 
Singling, among the Panjab Hill Tribes ... 372 

SipahdAr Khan, Nawab 68 

Sirhmd, fort ... ... ... ... ... 7 

Siri-Pulu or Pulumtlyi ... 172 n. 

Sirtndr ' * 2 '4), 

Sisophon, in Siam, has famous monuments... 281 

Sisupala, k. of Clicdi 376 ff. 

Situ, and Rawan among the Chuhpts... 75 ; 

136; 142 

SitiT, poetess ... ... <•» 163 and n., 167 

sitachdvuiradhdranc niyukta , a fan-bearer ... 155 
sitachchhada , a swan ... IM **« M» 155 ■ 

sUochchhvasitahctu, meanings of ... 163 n. 

Siva, temple of, at Tftrab, in Keonthal, 40, 

3 58 f., 161 n., 172, 251, 257 n., 202 n., 

290, 300, ff., 304, 311, 381 

Sivalihga ... 159 

Siyaka, k., 150 n., 158, 159, 164 and n., 165 

and n., 167 and n-, 168, 171 

bSkal-bzang, queen of Ladakh 87 

Skcat and the Nicobarese language ... ... 322 

Skyid-lde nyima mgon, k. of the C. Tibetan 

dynasty ... * 

Sman- bla, vil. in W. Tibet 93 

Smith, Mr. R., E. 1. Co.'s minister at Surratt 101 
Smyrna, Cashrneev, Ismlr, ... ... 128 f. 

Snakes worshipped ... ... y . 301, 306 

Social customs, etc., among the Chuhras, 20; • 

restrictions, among the Panjab Hill, Tribes, 

311 f. ; customs and intercourse ... 370 f. 

Sodra, Chenab riv 4 

Sogpoi mGonpa, Mongol Monastery in Basgo. 87 

Solianpur inscription ... 270 

Sohgaurd inscription ••• ... ... ... 118 

Solar dynasty 264, 267 

Somasirhha, a Paramara k 166 , 

' Somavati Amfivas, festival •M ••• III 303 

Somcsvara, court poet of Viradhavala ... 172 
Som66vara MahAdova, temple at Pariar, con-, 
tains a collection of metal implements 53 

Son&ri inscription 121 n. 

(n) Song; a Chin giant 209 

Sonpat, tn. ... ... 70 

Sorcerers, among the Chuhras 20 

Sotu or Sagili, form of betrothal 282 

Spahawne for Ispahan, 103; or Lar, 104, 105, 

125, 128, 130 f., 134 
spindi karam t death ceremony • M •*» 284 
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among the Obnhfaflj20; worshipped 
be Chine, 204,2081. 214; among the 

PaSjib Hm Tribes 296, 803, 309 f. 

Srlharsha, author of a Natiasahasahkacharita. 151 
Srt«^arehade^a, i. e n Siyaka ... 159, 165, 169 

feii-HAtakedvartt, Siva temple ... * 158 

Snpurdnd, a work which refers to the life of 
Jlvaka ... ... ... ... ... 285, 287 

Srlrangam, tn. ... f ••• 652 

Qiivallabka or VAkpatii&ja II. ... 165,168 

Sil-VardhamAna... 285 

irdtadpannas, candidates for sanctity ... 122 

fit* g-tbe^ng-ras^hen, a Lama 86 

mars, lucky and unlucky 307 

Stimulants, among the PafijAb Hill Trihes ... 315 

St. Jno. de Acra ... ... 177 f. 

St. JoKn the Evangelist 179 

SfcTomboli ... 175 

stupas, opened by AAGka, 118; in honour of 

the SAkyas .. 120 ff. 

Sddi s of the PatljAb Hill Tribes 264 f., 269, 

272; and polyandry, 277 f., 297 ; of Madras, 

318 nt 


SAds, section of the VSisyas, 265, 268, 271 ; 
and marriage ... 275 ; 277 ; 279 ff. ; 283, 

289, 311, 314, 3/0, 372 f. 

i Sagar, old Anglo-Indian term 252 

Sngga, Brahman «ept. ... ... ... ... 52 

SOjaka for Siyaka, SindhurAja... ... ... 158 

S|lka, a Brahman ... 376 

Sukfcfc, in the Hill States ... 35 

mhirti) word in the Piprahwa Vase inscrip* 

, ' fcian, possible meanings, i 17 and n„ 118, 

120 ff. 

sukshma 384 


&uldm an inig#n d u, Tamil lexicon, compiled by 

j, MamJ&iapurnsha, date of 288 

sulka , superintendent of tolls 349 n. 

Sult&n IsIArn or Salim Shah Sur 9 

Sult&n Kh ftn. brother of Najib Khan 65 f. 

Sultan MahmAd 2 

Stdt&n Mnhammad of Ghoy * ... 4 

Sult&n S&rang ... ... ... ... ... 8 n. 

SultAnpAr.in KA1A, pass into Tibet 274 

femhgandavirtta Cliola or R&jendra Oholad&va 288 

Sun&rs, Hairs SunArs, a sept 51 

sdp, winnowing sieve ♦»# ... ... 20 

Superstitions, among the Chuliras, 19; among 
the PanjAb Hill Tribes ... ... 306 f., 312 

SAraj or Solar RAjpAt dynasty ... 264, 267 

SAfaj Mall, a Mb, and A^mad ShAh ... 4$, 4, 51, 

55, 58 

Burnt, Richard Bell at 101 and n., 102 n., 

108 and a., 128 and n., and Thos. Pratt ... 173 
Surbulan Khftn, Governor of AhuutdAb&d ... 11 n. 
twsati, fines in kind ... ... ... 56, 59 


Survival of Old Anglo-Indian Commercial 
Terms, by Sir Riohard Temple ... 4. ^252 

stitak, impurity 19, 281 

sutak pdtak ... ... ... ... ... 275 

Sutlej, riv. ... 270 

svakiya ... ... ... ... ... ■ 123 

Svoboda, Dr., and the Nicobarese language... 317 

swatharma, mental condition ... 377 

Bwayamvara , selection of a husband by a 
princess 876 


Sylvain L/vi, Prof., on the Piprahwa Vase 
inscription ... ... ... ... 120 ff. 

Hyman, the Tanner 179 


Tabaqdt-i Akbari , and the Gakkhars 5, 8 

TabaqdUi-NtUiri, a work which mentions the 

Khokars or Khokhars 4 

Taber, mt. 177 f. 

Tab 6, N. Andamanese tribe 217, 238 

Taboo, or ceremonial prohibition, among the 

Chuliras ... 20 

Tabriz, Tauris or Towreys, visited by R. Bell. 128 
Tabu, its effect on the Nicobarese language. 319 
Tahli for Khokh&rain ... ... ... ... 4 n. 

Tailapa, k. of Kaly&na, sent an expedition 

against Gujarat ... ... 151 

Tailapa II., k. of Kaly&na 169, 171 

Tainulr Shah ... ... ... 63 

Taiyibeli, Taiba or Tyabe, visited by R. Bell. 133 
T&juT-Ma’Asir, the work which contains the 
earliest mention of the Kohars or Khokhars. 4 

Tak-bansi, the descendants of BeorAsahsA, 

1 and n. 

takhts, platforms ».tt ... ... ... ... 58 

Takshail, Taxiles, founder of Taksliala or 

Taxila 2 

Taksbak, descendants of BeorAsAhsA 1 

Takshala, Taxila, modern Dheri Sh&han ... 2 


taldka i-bdin , irreversible divorce 

... 

... 278 

tdli tree ... 


78 f. 

tallying, Nicobarese system ... 

... 

860 ff. 

Tamil works 

... 

285 f. 

TAmraparnt, riv. ... 

... 

... 852 

Tangier, Tangeero ... ... 

...174 and n. 

Tan j or, MSS. at 


... 149 

tanlcah , a small coin . 

• •• 

... 60 

tanz<\ pig for sacrifice 


... 212 

tap as, asceticism 


00 

CO 

taqiyah , a white fillet 


... 18 

TArA, the white 


... 87 

T&ralj, in Keonthal ... ., . 

• •• 

38 ff. 

TArA Devi, of TArab 


.,.39 f. 

tdrahdra, a string of pearls ... 


... 155 

TArA MAi, goddess 

IM 

... 39 

TArA Nath, a jogi 

... 

... 93 f. 
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h i- Ahncul Shdhi, on the invasion of 

"Ahmad Sh&h AbdAli ... 70 

Tdrikh'i-Alamrjh' Sdni and tho invasion of 
Ahmad Shah Abdfdi ... ... ... ... 70 

Tan kh-i- Mubarak- Shdhi, mentions the Kho- 
khars ... ... ... ... ... ... 5 f. 

Tartars in the Panjftb ... ... ... ... 3 

Tatar, a. Gakkhar ... ... ••• 8 and n. 

Tattooing, among the Chins 210 

tau>Kj-yd , Chin, cultivation 210 

Tauris, Tabriz, Towreys 128 

tnvil, an iron dish ... ••• 10 

Tavernier, traveller ... 100 n., 125 n., 126 n. , 


128 n. 

ta'wki a charm ... 20 

Taxi la, Takshala... ... 2 

Tea, old Anglo-Indian term ... 252 

Uk, a word of summons ... 273 

Tekhar, Tel liar fort in the Punjab, also 

Thankar, Talhar, etc. ... 7 and n. 

Temples, a feature of every Punjab village ... 273 
Tenants, among the Panjab Hill Tribes ... 374 
Teressn, Nicobarese dialect, 217 ft’., 351 ff.; 
numerals, 361 f., 364 ; eocoanut reckoning, 

365 f. 


thahy 6 or Eugenia, plant 
thculabn, a time ... 
Thagwft, in the Koti State 


208, 210 

... 38 
... 33 


thd.kur-du'drd, a temple... ... 298, 300, 303 

Thakurji Laohhmt Nani van, temple in Keun- 

fhal 41 

Thnkurs, 266 ; or movanads ... ... ... 268 

thdli, a platter 19, 41 

Thankar, Talhar, Tekhar Telhar, tn.... 7 and n. 

Thare d i kotwdl, magistrate 350 

Tharc dd via hid, chief financial minister ... 350 

harHh ... ... 350 n , 351 n- 

han't, or chanri, tribal head -quarters ... ... 270 

Thntli&ra or Ilhareras, a caste 314, 370 

The Age of the Tamil Jimkachintdmani , by 
T. S. .Kuppuswami Snstri ... 285 ff. 

The Seasons of Girdhar Sadhu, by the Poet- 
ess Sanvri Sakhi ... ... ... 315 f. 

Theog, Hill State, feudatory to Keonthal, 33 ; 296 
Theory of Universal Grammar, published 
ante, Vol. XXVIII, 1900, by Sir Richard 
Temple, 181 ff. ; applied to the Andamanese 
Languages, 217 it*.; to the Nicobarese 

Language 317 ff . ; 353 ff. 

Thinds, a 3at subsection ... ... ... 52 

* thoda , an arrow ... ... ... ... ...38 n. 


Thomas, Mr., and the Piprahwa Vase inscrip- 
tion 124 

Thond, near Simla 34 

Thse-dbang-dongrub, Tibetan minister, in- 
scription by him ... «J2 f, 

Thuftu, Chhimba subsection 52 


Thuffyi , Chin, head-man ... ... 209 

it , Toda, a holy dairy 83 

Tiberias, Tyberious ... 177 f, 

Tibet, W., Archaology in 85 ff., 148 

Tibet, and Buddhism, 268 ; trades with the 

Panjftb Hills 274 

Tibetan characters in Shell inscriptions, 93 ; 

conquest 98 

Tibetan, Central, dynasty 96 

Tibetans ••• ... ... ... ... ... &5 

ftkd, heir- apparent to a raja ... ... 33, 34, 39 

iilalc flowers ... ... ... ... 42 

til aka, brow ornament ' ... 154 and yu 

pfillah , hill 24 

Timraa I., a Tuluva k 352 

Tim in a II., a Tuluva k 852 

Timur invaded India, 3; and the Khokliars, 6, 8 11. 
Tin cal, old Anglo-Indian term ... 252 

Tippftmbiku, queen of Nrisimha £52 

Tir Maliftsu, Hill par gaud ... ... ... 33 

Tfrotanamala, an excremontitious product. 376 n. 

T5rd, a tikd of Junga 34, 36 

Tirumurai, Saiva Tamil Scriptures ... 288 n. 

Tirupati or fedshftdri, tn. 352 

Tiruttakkadevav, author of the Jhakachintd- 
mani 287 f. 


Tiruflondarjmranavaralaru, a work by Pina- * 
patifti vfiohAvya .. ... H « ... ... 288 

Tinivaunftmulai, Aruuaehala, tn. ... 352 

Tiruvarur in Tanjoro diet,, temple at . 288 n. 

TiruviMjipd, a part of the &aiva Tamil 
Scriptures ... 288 n. 


titlii, date ... *. 312 

/ ithishrddh, ceremony 303 

Titles, courtesy, among the Panjftb Hill Tribes 312 
Todas, The, by W. II. R. Rivers, btfbk -notice. 83 
Tomaines, toman Persian coin, 104 t.\ tomaun, * 

128 and n. 

Tonda, a spirit worshipped in Mandn ... 35 

Tons, riv 253 f, f 263 

Totemism, in the Punjab, further traces of, 

by H. A- Rose... ...5] L 

Totemism, among the Panjftb Hill Tribes ... 272 
Towreys, Tauris, Tabriz ... ... ... 128 

Trade, among the Panjftb Hill Tribes * ... 279 
Travels of Richard Bell and John Campbell 
in tin* East Indies, Persia, and Palestine 
1651—1670, by Sir Richard Temple, contL . . 
nued fiom Vol. XXXV., p. 210 ... * 98 ff., 

125 ff., 173 ff. 

Tribes of the Punjab Hills, see Pafljftb. 264. ff. * 

289 ff., 37.0 ff 

Trimargaga, tbo Ganga riv 158 

Trinknt, Nicobarese isl. Ml Ml 318 

Tripoli, Tripp iloe ... » • ... ... 177 

Tripura, cap. of the Haihayas, captured by 
Yakpatirftja II. ... ... ••• .*• 169 
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Trivandrum, AnantatSayana ... ^ ... 352 

Trdcb, and the Kanaits ... Ml *•* ' ••• 273 

Taanpo, k. of Ladilkh 94, 97 

ftTsanpo, dynastic name of the Central Tibe- 
tan dynasty 90 

Tsan-po-Lha chon, line of Central Tibet ..,96 £• 

Tsong-khapa, reformer ... ... 90 

tuld <idn, alms in grain, etc. ... ... ... 297 

tulupurusha, ceremony 352 

Miami plant 31 1 

*tul$i shrub 300 . 310 

Tul'uva kings ... ... ... 352 

Tulnvas of the ^7. Coast and f devil* legends. 33 u. 
%ahgam maniniandiram , a holy place ... ... 158 

Tuhivars, rulers of Delhi .. 37 

ttirah, a qualified claimant ... ... ... 60 

TurftnSs, the 47 

Tfhis, a tribe, 30; among the Panjnb Hill Tribes, . 

271* 275 ; countenance prostitution... 277 ; 279; 
* * 302; 308; 314; 372 fl. 


Turks in Candia 

175 n. 

Turrah-hde, tufts on hats 

56 

Turvasu, mythical k 

352 

Tihakd-Bdban, and the Gakkiiars 

8 

Tvashtri 

159 

Tyabe, Taijdbeh, Taiba, tn. ... 

133 

TyaganVja temple at Tiruv&rflr in 

Tail j ore 

district contains an inscription 

... 288 n. 

Tygnsse, riv„ 130 ; or Tygris ... 

132 

Uch, tn. in the Punjab ... ... 

5 

JJdasi, caste, originally mendiea its 

...270 f„ 279, 

m 

283, 290, 373 


Udayapur inscription and Viikpatir&ja I., 

167 and n. 


agrdkdi tax-collector, also called dnrbtdl , dru- 

bi^dl Mid muqaddam . 351 

Ujliyftdi,ik the United Provinces 69 

Ujj&in, co., 164 n.; conquered by the Para* 

« m&ras, 165 f. ; and the Kshatriyas ... 267 ; 270 
Ujjayini, to., mentioned in the NavasdhasdU- 

kacharlta 153 f., 156, 159, 165 

\l5jjvaladutla, author ... ... ... ... 1 52 

ulatth, table money ? 1 51 

Umapatisi v it< d j ary a, a feaiva teacher 288 

TJndhah-ganw, Baran .15 

uparika t probably a tax ... 348 and n. 

updsak , devotees „ ... 42 

•TJpendra, Paramftra. k 163 and n., 165 ff. 

‘IJsman ICh&n, a commander 56, 62 

Utpalar&ja or Vakpatiiftja II ... 164 and n., 165 

and in, 167 n., 168 

Uttar, son of Brahma, ancestor of the Chan- 

r dar Bansi caste 267 

TJttara Khajpla 253 

UttaraP'W'dna , that part of the Mahdpnrdna 
composed by GunabhadiActulrya 287 


VadajtL, wife of Siyaka* the Param&ra k. ... 164* 

and ji., 168 

VMl&hasimba’s works and the story of Jivaka,* 

285 ff. 

V&gad, Chaulukya province 171 

VAgada 157n., 171 

Yaghbata, the yonngor, author of the Alaih - 

karalilaka , 154 n. 

Yairisimlia, a Paramarfl k. ... 163, 165, *167 

Vairovval, c. in the Pan jab ... ... ... 3 f . 
Vaishanavas, in the Panj&b Hill Tribes ... 272 
Vaishriavas, probably K risk an Brahmans. 266 n. 

290, .314 

Vuisyas, 264 f.; table of Hill Sections ...268 ; 

289 

Vajrankusa, k. of the Asm* as, in the Navasd - 
kasditbackoriki ... ... 154, 156 XT. ; 172 

Yajrapiim, Bodhissatva Phyag-rdor ... 86, 89 f., 

97 f. 

Yajravarah ant, incarnat<t8 -In the abbesses of 

the Samdiug Monastery 88 

V&kpatiraja I., Paramara k. ...150 n., 163,16511'. 
Vakpatiraja II„ or Amoghavaraha, or Pritli- 
vi vail abba, or ferivallnbha ... 165 and n., 166, 
167 and n., 16S and n., 169, 170 and n. 
Ydkpatirajadeva, k. of MAlava ... 150 and n. 

Vallabha, k. 167 n. 

Yallablia, author 168 

Yallabhadeva, author of the SubhdshitdealL 149 11. 
VdnmiArag religion ... ... ... ... 272 

Yarn Mfirgis, worship the genital organs ... 298 

Yank sliu ..172 

Yahku, a Muni, in the Navaedhaeditkachanta, 

154,1571,172 

VaradAmbikft, queen to Achyuba 352 

VaradarAja temple 350 

VaruasrAma dliarma ... ... *,,, ... 381, 

Yasishtha, a Vedic sage ... ... 162 n„ 166 

Sasubandlm, the three brothers ... 117 n. 

Yasudeva, father of Krishna 379 

Yasuki, king of the Nagas 3S1 

Yaux, Mr., murdered by the Jam was, 

February, 1902 219 

Vtdati, the guide of the Aryan 264 1 

Yedic religion among the P H. Tribes ... 290 

Vodv&s, begging tribe 143 

Venetians and Caudia 175n. 

Vehkatagiri, c. ... 352 

Venkatarftya or ChinavehkatAdri, son of 

Acliyuta ... 352 

Veukata-vilAsa mandapa ... ... ... 352 

Yidarbha, co. s=s Berar 376 f. # 379* 

Vidh, goddess 74 

YidyAdharas, in the NivasdhmldkacharUa. 157 f. 

VidyAdharS, Chandoladevt, q. v • JIM 

Vidyapuri, Yijayanagara 

Vijaya, daughter of Situ, the poetess ; n. 

< ■ ■ .1 ; , 
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Vijayanagara or Vidyapur? ••• ... 352 

tihhaS shnrddh, death ceremony 284 

Vikrama era ••• 164 n., 170 and n. 

Vikrama Samvat... ... ... X06 

VikramAditya, k. ... 164 and n. 

VikramAditya/Tribhuvanamalla, k. ... 172 

Vikramdakadevachanta, a work by Bilbana, 

171 and n,, 172 and n. 
V in?iyas& nacb Ary a, an author ... ... ... 287 

Vindliya, mts. ... ... 155, 159 

Viradhavala of DholkA 172 

V iranrisimharAya, son *of Nrisirhba •»* ... 352 

VirasenAchArya, an author #89 

Virk, Jat tribe ... 2 n. 

Virk Khokhar, defeated Kaid RAj of M&rwAr. 2 
Virfidhaka, massacred the SAkyas ... ... 121 

vishayctf probably subdivision of a% or 

mandala 348 n. 

Vishnu * 169 

Vishnu, g. 164 n., 263, 376, 37 8, 3b3 f. 

VishnukAuchi, tn. ... HI ... 352 

VisvAmitra, son of GAdhi ... ... 162,166 

VisvAnkusa, a character in the Navasahasah- 
kacharita ... ... ... 164,158 

vrafas , rites, ceremonies ... 378 

Vulcano, Vulcancllo, islands 175 

VyAs a, arranger of the Vedas 159 


WAknA, Hill pargand 33 

WA1A JAh BahAdur .h ... 68 

WalAn, in the Simla Hill States 35 

Wali Kh An, Shah ... ... 45 

Wanla, castle in W. Tibet ... ... ... 85 

Wano, PahAri, an image ... 87 

Waairs of Kolmfc and totemism 52 

Water distribution among the PanjAb Hill 

Tribes ... ... 875 

Wa/ir, chief minister 350 

Wazirs, kArd&rs or mAhtAs, temple overseers. 273 f. 

White, Mr., and R. Bell ... * 100 

Widows, re-mar ry among the PaSjAb llill 
Tribes ... ... ... ... ... «•<* 280 

WilAyat, tn., and Ahmad ShAh, 12 f„ 49, 65 
Witehes, among the Ohubfak, JT iJUMg the 

Chins 209 

wizdrals, sub-divisions of a district 850 


Women, restriction a? to, among the MjAb 

Hill Tribes .., . ... ... 811 

Worship, among the PafijAb Hills Tribes, 

forms of, 296; places of, 298q objects of ; of 

spirits, 303 f.; of ancestors, 305 ; of animals, 

etc. ... ... ** ... h, ... 306 

Writing of the Piprahwa Vase inscription, and 

that of the Asoka inscriptions ... 118 

•» 

yabde / ... ... » t . ... ... 5f 

Yadavas or JAdavas, a race ... ... 882 f* 

Yahyd KhAn, NawAb, and A^mad BhAh $6 

yai-shen 3 a Chin teacher ... 208 f„ 23,f 

yajna, sacrifice 876 n. 

yakkah , gentlemen troopers ... ... ... $9 
Yama, g. called Am Ml ... 84; 80Sp349n* 

Yamdok, lake in Tibet 88 

yang lai or gyinyb bush «•* * ... 204 

Ya’qflb ‘All Khan, an Afgh&m ... f) 

yas t Chin, vegetable patches 207, 210 

Yasobhata, alias . RamAngada, minister to 


Sindhuraja ... ... ... 

... 1541,172 

Yaiodhavala, k, ... ... ... 

... ... 166 

YAt tribe ... ... ... ... 

... «•« ^i 

yatim, a servant ? 

18 

YayAti, progenitor of the Yadavas 

... ... 165 

Yere, N. Andamanese tribe ... 

... 217,238 

Yetewa, N. Andamanese division, 21 

7 ; langua- 


ges and those of the Southern group 238, 244 
Yin, a Chin spirit ... Hi «» 204 

YuvarAja of Chedi, and V&kpatir&ja XL ... 16 § 


Zachariae, Dr., and the NavasdhasdnkaeJmrUa, 

152 n., 154 n,, 159 n., 161 n., 164 n., 167 n* 
Zafarndma , work, mentions the KhOkkars, 6 andn. 

Zainul-Abidta of Kashmir *7 n., 8 n? 

ZakaiiyA Kh&n. governor of Labor ..I* 66 n. 

ZAt Fair, at Garfin, Keonthal ... ..,87 «. 

at, Sumerian, spirit ... «*• *** ... 204 

Zlnat Mahal, a chiel^S.. ... ... ... 49 

Zirah KhA$, amir of slrnAna, and the* KhA- , 
khars ... ... ... »*• ... 6 f. 

(n) z'o-yai* Chin aheestry ... ... ... 206 

ZuMk, for Duhftk ... ... ... ... 1 n. 

1 ternoon prayer... ... ... 56, 60 

Zyon mt. ... **» •«* ^79 





